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Complete Engliſh Dictionary: 


G.ENERAL REPOSITORY 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A COPIOUS EXPLANATION 


OF ALL THE 


WORDS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
TOGETHER WITH = 
| Their different S1GnrricaTtions, viz, 


1 The Worps, and the various Senſes| than has ever appeared in any Book |, 
11 which they are uſed. | of this Kind. 

Il The raus 99 point-|| VI. As the Lives of the ExOTIsR * 

d out by being properly accented. PoerTs, and others, celebrated for 


II, INITIAL LeTTERS placed to de- their Learning and Genius, can no 
ote the Part of Speech to which] where be introduced with more Pro- 
ch Word belongs. priety than in a DicTionary of 

IV. A geographical Descairriow of || the EncLisn Lancuach we have 


four Quarters of the World. enriched our Performance*with the 
V. J more particular Descx1yT:!ox|| moſt entertaining and 2 Me- ; 

ofthe Counties, Cities, and prin- moirs of thoſe illuſtrions Men who 4 
„ Ahl Towns in England and ales, have flouriſhed in theſe Kingdoms. 
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To which will be preſixed, 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 


ſr NT 
— 


By the Rev. FREDERICK BARLOW, M. A. 


Vicar of BURTON. ; 
| Aſſiſted by ſeveral other GENTLEMEN. 1 K 
—  —_—_— — — r —— 
Printed for the A UT H OR, >» 


And Sold by T. Evaxs, at No., 54, in Pater-nofter-Row; F. Bryn 
54. . . at the Royal 
2 2 JacxsoN — 8 Meſf. FLzTCHER and Hopson, — e 
idge ; Mr. WILSON, at Dublin; Mr. ETHERINGTON, at Vork; 2 
Bookſellers, &c. in Great Britain and Irelagg, an 


— 
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Jo the Free 


2 HILOLOGY, or the Definition of Words, is a Study 
as neceſſary to the Native as the Foreigner. It is for the 
onour of this Nation, that this Branch of Learning is more 
ultivated at preſent in our own Iſland than in any other Part 
pf the Globe. The Sanction which it has received from the 
greateſt Geniuſes among us, furniſhes us at once with a Vin- 
Jication and- an Encouragement : But the Purchaſe of thoſe 
oluminous Works, which have already been publiſhed on this 
Subject, is too expenſive for thoſe who ſtand in the greateſt 
eed of Information in this Branch of Literature; and there 
s at preſent no other Alternative, than the Choice of a large 
Folio, which coſts ſeveral Pounds, or a ſmall Volume in Oc- 
avo, of the Value of only Six Shillings. As the former, 
herefore, is too prolix, and the latter too conciſe, being a 
mere Abridgement, we imagined that a Medium between the 
wo Extremes would, at once, contribute to the Improvement 


and Oeconomy of the Purchaſers, 


The Work now propoſed will contaia not only every Arti- 
cle neceſſary for underſtanding our Language, but will like- 
wiſe comprehend the Biography or Lives of the moſt cele- 
brated Perſons who have flouriſhed in theſe Kingdoms; and, 
to render it ſtill more inſtructive, will contain a general geo- 
graphical Deſcription of the four Quarters of the World, and 
a particular Account of the Counties, Cities, and principal 
Towns of England and Wales. Though conciſe, it will at 
the ſame Time be full; and though leſs than the Folios on 
the ſame Subject, it will be ſo copious as to contain double 
the Matter of an Octavo Dictionary in one Volume. 


As an additional Improvement, we ſhall have Recourſe to 
the Art of Deſigning, and embellifh this Work with Copper- 
plates, equally neceſſary and ornamental. 


Burton, Feb. 1, 1772. | F. BARLOW. 


That every Perſon may have an Opportunity of judg- 
o 

ing of the Execution of this Work, the Firſt Number — be 

peruſed gratis, and returned if not approved. 
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THE COMPLETE 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A 


a Vowel, the firſt letter of the 
' alphabet of all the known lan- 
guages, excepting the /Ethiopic, 
IJ in which it is the thirteenth.) 
The reaſon generally aſſigned for its priority, 
3s, that it is the firſt ſound pronounced by in- 
fants ; needs no other motion to form it, but 
a bare opening of the lips, and is that which 
the dumb are ſooneſt taught to pronounce. It 
is, indeed, ſo much 8 of nature, 
that, upon all ſudden and extraordinary occa- 
lions, we are naturally led to it, to expreſs 
our admiration, joy, anguiſh, er averſion ; 
and, where the paſſion is very ſtrong, we fre- 
quently increaſe the force of the A, by add- 
ing an aſpirate, as ab! In the Engliſh lan- 
guage it has three different ſounds, which, in 
imitation of foreigners, may be (tiled the ſlen- 
der, open, and broad. 

A, ſet before nouns of the ſingular num- 
ber, denotes one, as a man; that is, one man; 
or ſignifies ſomething indefinite, as, a man 
may paſs this way; that is, any man. Before 
a word beginning with a vowel, it is written 
an; as an acorn, «an owl, The grammarians 
of the laſt age direct it likewiſe to be uſed 
before an Y; which is obſerved by moderns 
before an h ſilent, as an herb, an honeſt man; 
but when the 5 is pronounced, or aſpirated, 
we uſe a, as a horſe. 

A, when placed before a participle, denotes 
ſome action not yet finiſhed, as Þ am a walk- 
ing. In ſome caſes it ſigniſies o, They go 
a begging to a bankrupt's door.” Dryd. It 
has likewiſe a peculiar ſignification, denoting 
each, when we ſay, ** They gain'd a thouſand 
pounds a man.” | 

A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, or 
arts; as A. B. batchelor of arts; anno, or 
year; as A, D. anno Domini, in the year of 
our Lord, 

AARON, S. IN. J the brother of Mo- 
ſes, joined with him in his miſſion to Pha- 
roah, on account of his elocution; and af- 


ABA 
terwards, when the religious ſervice of the 
Jews was founded by the Deity, was conſti- 
tuted their high-prieſt. The office was an- 
nexed to his family, and was to have deſcend- 
ed in an hereditary ſucceſſion. 

AARON, S. the name of a faint, who 
ſuffered martyrdom under the Emperor Dio- 
eleſian, in the year 303. He was of Caer-le- 
on, the metropolis ot Wales. What his ta- 
mily-name was, is unknown ; it being cuſ- 
tomary with the Chriſtian Britons of thoſe 
days, at their baptiſm, to aſſume new names 
from the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. All 
the particulars we have of his death, are, that 
he {ered the moſt cruel tortures, was burt- 
ed, and had a church erected to his memory 
at Caer-leon, the remains of which biſhop 
Goodwin ſays, ** were viſible not long ſince. 
His feſtival, in the Roman Martyrology, is on 
the firſt of July. 

AARONICAL, Adj. belonging to Aaron, 
This term is uſed by divines, when treatin 
of the difference between Aaron's priell 
and that of Chriſt. 

AB, S. [IN. Farther] the eleventh month 
of the civil, and the fifth of the Jews cecle- 
fiaſtic year. It anſwers o July, and conſiſis 
of thirty days. Upon the firſt, they faſt in 
commemoration of Aaron's death; on the 
ninth, becauſe Solomon's temple was on that 
day burnt by the Chaldeans, and the ſecond 
temple built by the Romans They be. icve 
that the perſons appointed to ſurvey the land 
of Canaan, returned this day, and intimidated 
their brethren. 

ABA'CA, S. a kind of plant or flax found 
in the Philippine iſlands. There are two 
ſorts, the white and the g The white 
makes very fine linnen, but the grey is uſed 
only in cordage. 

ABA'CTED, Pact. [ aba&us, Lat.] any thing 
driven away by violence. 

AB4'CTOR, S. [aba#er, Lat. ] one who 
drives away cattle in herds, 

among 
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ABA ; 

ABN'CUS, S. [Phanic, PAN, Heb. duſt] 
among mathematicians, is ufed for a table 
coveied with duſt, on which, they uſed to 
draw their ſchemes. 

ABA'CUS, S. the uppermoſt member of 
the capital of a pillar, ſerving as a crowning 
hoch to the capital and the whole column. 
It was originally intended to repreſent a 
ſquare tile laid over a baſket, Its form varies 
in the different orders. In the Tuſcan, Do- 
ric, and ancient Ionic, it is a flat ſquare 
member, reſembling the tile, its: original. 
In the ricf&*#Feers, it loſes its natlve form. 
In the Corinthian, and Com ofite,Aits four 
fides are arched, or cut inward with ſome or- 
nament, as a roſe, or other flower, or a fiſh's 
tail in the middle of each arch. Buffarchi- 
tes (till take greater liberties. In the Tuſcan, 
where it is largeſt, and takes up one third of 
the heipht of the whole capital, it is me- 
times ſtiled the die of the capital, Ih the 
Dor ie, ſome place a cymatium over itz zand 
in the Ionic, ſome make it a perſect opee, 
and crown it with'a fillet, Its proportion, 
as deſcribed by Vitruvius, is, that its diagohtal 
from corner to corner, be twice its height. 
Scammozi uſes this word for a concave 
movlding in thecapital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal, 

ABADU'DON, S. [AS, Gr.] an in» 
fernal angel, and one of the names of Satan; 

ABAFE'T, Adv. [Abaftan, Sax.] that part 
of the ſhip which is toward the ſtera, includ- 
30g all the ſpace from thence to the mainmaſt. 
Thus “ abaft the fore maſt,“ is behind'it. 

ABATVSANCE, S. abaiſer, an act of re- 
ſpc& or reverence paid to a perſon, by a bow, 


ABA 
ſecuring it with an edge round it, with wings 
on its ſides; or making it of a conical ſhape, 
which is the common method. 

Ag. As, S. a weight uſed in Perſia for 
weighing pearls, It is an cighth part lighter 
than the European carat, | 

To ABA'SE, V. A. [abaiſſer, Fr.] to 
humble, bring down, as ** the proud thall 
be abaſed,” to depreſs. 

To ABA'SE, V. A. ſea term. To ſtrike, 
take in, or lower the flag, in token of ſub- 
miſſion, 

ABA'SED, Adj. [from abaſe] a term in 
heraldry, uſed forthe wings of eagels, when 
the top looks downwards towards the point of 
the ſhield ; or when they are ſhut ; the natu- 
ral bearing being ſpread, with their top point» 
ing to the chief. A chevron, pole, or bend, 
&c. are abaſed when their points terminate 
in, or below the eenter of the ſhicld ; an or- 
dinary is abaſed, when below its due ſitua- 
tion, 

ABATSEMENT, S. [abaiement, Fr.] the 
ſtate of being brought low; depreſſion. 

To ABA SH, V. A. ¶ verbea ſen, Du.] to 
affect with ſhame, or confuſion ; to daſh, 
„they heard and were abaſhed, Milt. Par. Left. 

To ABA'TE, V. A. [abbatre, Fr. to beat 
down] to leſſen or diminiſh. ** The divine 
wiſdom will abate the glory of kings.” 
L avies, © To deject, or depreſs the mind; 
to lower or leſſen the price of goods in buy- 
ing or ſelling. 

To ABA TE, V. N. to grow leſs, © his 
paſſion abates, as the ſtorm abates.”* 

Io ABA'TE, V. in common law it is uſed 
both aQtively and neuterly. To abate a writ, 


I . | 
To ABALIE'NATE, v. A. [abalicuo, Lat.] [is to defeat, or overthrow it, on account of 


to transfer to another. 

_ ABALIENA'TION, S. {abalienatio, Lat.] 
a transferring one's right to another, whe- 
ther cattle, ſlaves, lands, or poſſeſſions, by 
ſale, or due courſe of law. 


To ABA'ND, V. A. See ABANDON, | 
To ABANDON, V. A. [ abandonner, * 


To give up, reſign, quit, deſert, forſake, ca 
off. 
ABAN'DONED, Part. Adj. from abandon 


cit degree, as © an abandoned wretch:“ one 
who is entirely immerſed in wickedneſs, and 


arrived at the higheſt degree of depravity. 


ABAN'DONER, S. [from abarden] the 
perſon who abandons, forſakes, &c. 

ABAN'DONING, V. N. deſertion, or 
for ſaking. 

ABAN'DUM, S. [L ana, Sax.] any thing 
ſequeſtered, proſeribed, confiſcated, or de- 
nounced to be forteited. 

ABAPTISTON, S. A Bantry, Gr.] from 
«, and Bajo] the perforating part of a ſur- 
geon's inſtrument called a trepan. It owes 
its name from its being contrived ſo, as to 
be kept from ſinking into the brain, when 
the {kul] is cut through, This is done by 
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ſome error. A (tranger abateth, that is 
{teps into the poſſeſſion of land between the 
lormer poſſeſſor and his ſurviving heir. In 
the neuter ſignification it is uſed thus: The 
writ of the demandant ſhail abate, that is, be 
fruſtrated, diſabled, or overthrown. 
ABA”TELEM, S. [Fr.] a prohibition of 
trading, iſſued againſt all French merchants, 
in the ports of the Levant, who refuſe to 


] [pay their debts or ſtand tg theit bargains. 
given up, deſerted, and wicked in the high- 


*Tis a ſentence of their conſul, which muſt be 
taken off, before they can ſue any per ſon 
themſelves, 

| ABA'TEMENT, S. from abate| the act 
of remitting or abating. The ſtzte of being 
abated. The ſum or quantity taken away 
by abating; extenuation. We cannot 

lead in abatement of our guilt.“ Att. 

ABA TEMENT, S. ſin law] the act of 
the abator: as an abatement of the writ, is 
an exception, taken and made good, upon an 
action brought, in divers reſpects ; either to 
the inſufficiency of the matter, or uncertain- 
ty of the allegation, 

ABA'TEMENT, S. [in heraldry] is ſome- 
thing added to a coat of arms, to diminiſh its 
dignity, on account of ſome diſhonourable 


quality 


«as a— A. Et. amm 
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allowance given any trader in the price of 


ABB 
uility or action in the bearer 3 and is either 


. by diminution or reverſion , Abatement by 
diminution, is the blemiſhing any part by 
adding a mark or ſtain to the eſchutcheon, 
Abatement by reverſion, is either by turn- 
ing the whole eſcutcheon upſide down, or 
aiding another inverted. Theſe marks muſt 
either be tawny or murrey, otherwiſe they 
become additions of honour. a 

ABATEMENT, 8, {in commerce] the 


oods, for advancing the money immediate- 
y for which he might have taken time. 

ABA'TER, S. from abate] the cauſe by 
which an abatement or diminution is at- 
felted, as Abaters of acrimony.“ Arbuths. 
on Diets. 

ABATU”DE, S. any thing diminiſhed. 

ABATU'RES, 8. [hunting term] choſe 
ſprigs of gras that are thrown down by a ſtag 
m his paſſage. 

ABA WEED, Part. [, Fr.] abaſhed, 
daunted, aſhamed, Chauc. now obſolete. 

AB'BA, S. [NNIN, Syr. father] it is made 
vſe of by St. Mark and St, Paul in their 
Greek, becauſe the Syriac was then common- 
ly known in the ſynagogues and aſſemblies 
of the Chriſtians, At 2 it was a term ot 
aſſection both in the Hebrew and Chaldee; 
but, at length, became a title of dignity and 
honour, which the Jewiſh doctors very much 
affected; in allnſion to which it was that 
Jeſus ““ forbad his diſciples to call any man 

ather upon earth.“ | 

AB'BACY, AB'BATHY, s. ſkbbatia] the 
rights or privileges of an abbot. 

ABBESS, S. [abutiſ/a, Lat. abeſſe, Fr] the 
governeſs of a nunnery, or monaſtery of wo- 
men, over which ſhe exerciſes the tame au- 
thority, as the abbot regular does over his 
monks ; though on account of their ſex, 
they are not allowed to perform the ſpiritual 
offices annexed to the priefthood ; yet ſome 
have been allowed to commiſſion a prieſt to 
act for them. F. Martene obſerves, that ſome 
have formerly confeſſed their nuns, and gave 
bleſſings ; which Fleury confirms : but they 
abuſed the power ſo far, that it was neceſſa: y 
to cheek it and lay it aſide. According to 
St. Baſil they may be preſent at the confeſſion 
of their nuns. : 

ABBEY, S. [ abbatia, Lat. abbaie, Fr.] a 
monaſtry, or religious houſe, governed by an 
abbeſs when inhabited by women, and by 
an abbot when occupied by men. Formerly 
in England, and at preſent abroad, great pri- 
vileges were, and are granted them, ſuch 
as being exempt from the viſitation of the 
biſhop of the dioceſe, and being a ſanctuary, or 
aſylum, for thoſe who fled thither for protee- 
tion from the law, even though their crimes 
were capital, Before the re formation, one 
third of the beſt benefices were appropriated 
to abbies; but being diſſolved by Henry VIII. 


1 
diſſolred whoſe revenues were between 200 l. 
and 3 5000 |, per annum, which according to 
Burnet, at a medium, amounted to 2,8 53, cl. 
rly. 
'ABBOT, S. [abud, or abbed, Sax. from 
N. Heb. father] the ſuperior of an abbey. 
inhabited by the male ſex, The name is as 
antient as the inſtitution of monks itlel?. 
They were at firſt laymen, and ſubject to 
the biſhops and ordinary paſtors; had no 
ſhare in eccleſia ie alas, and went on ſun- 
days to the pariſh church, in the fame man- 
ner as the ted ot the people; but if too 
remote, had a prieſt ſent to them to admin» 
ter the ſacrament. At laſt they were allow- 
ed ro have a prieſt of their own body, who 


| was generally the abbot himſelf, but his 


function was confined» within the walls of 
his own monaſtery, and was ſill ſubject to 
his biſhop, Originally men of great plain- 
neſs and fimplicity, they contented them - 
ſelves with governing their on monaſteres, 
but ſome of them having rendered them- 
ſelves conſpicuous for their learning, in the 
oppolitipn they made to the hereſies of thoſe 
times, they were called from their obſcurity, 
and placed by .their biſhops near the great 
cities, In this ſituation they loſt their for- 
mer ſimplicity, aſſected independency, and 
notwithſtanding they reccived a check from 
the council of Chalcedon, in proceſs of time 
got their independency confirmed, and aſſum- 
ed the title of lord, with other badges of 
the epiſcopate, and particularly the mitre. 
Hence aroſe a new deſtinction of abbots mi- 
tred und not mitred; crozicred and nat 
croziered. 

To ABBRE'VIATEF, V. A, [abbreviare, 
Lat.] to ſhorten by omiſſion of the leſs im- 
portant parts, without loſs of the ſubftance ; 
in this ſenſe, it is the ſame as abrilge. To 
ſhorten by contraction; thus, © abreviating, 
or reducing many ſyllables to one.“ Swift. 

ABBREVIATION, S. [ from nbbreviate] 
the act of abbreviating, or means uſed to ab- 
breviste; a ſho tening of a word or paſſage, 
by dropping ſome of the letters, or ſubitt- 
tuting marks in their ſte:d. Lawyers and 
phyſicians make uſe of them partly for ſpeed, 
and partly for myſtery, as, © aq. lac. fort. z 
for © aquz lactis, fortis, ſtrong milk water. 

ABBREVIA!TOR, S. [ atbreviatear, Fr] 
one who abbreviates or abridges. 

ABBRE'VIATURE, S. from albreviate] 
a mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening ; a 
compendium, or abridgement, as, ** an ex- 
cellent abbrewiature, of the whole duty of a 
chriſtian.” Taytrs gride to devation. 

To ABBRO'CH, V. A. {law term] to buy 
up, or engroſs any wares, the ſame as forc- 
talling. M. S. temp. Ed. III. 

ABBRO'CHMENT, S. [albrecamentum, 
Lat.] the act of ab r,. 

ABBUT'TALS, S. [atbnto, Lat. abbuter, 


became lay fees; of theſe houſes 190 were 


Fr.] a law term, The buttings or boundings 
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goubtful. 
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&r they are bounded. The ſides, on the 
breadth of land, are properly termed, lying 
or bordering; and the ends, in length, abut- 
ting, or bounding. Camd. 

ABDELA'VI, S. the Egyptian melon. 

AB'/DEST, S. a kind of walhing uſed b 
Mahometaps before prayer, entering the — 
que, or reading the korun. 

To AB'DICATE, v. A. [abdieo, Lat.] to 
renounce, reſign, or volunt-rily forſake an 
office, I his ſenſe of the word ieems ſettled 
by the conference held at the Star Chamber 
at the revolution, arid the deciſion of parlia- 
ment. 

ABDICA/TION, S. the act of abdicating, 
whereby a perſon in office renounces the ſame, 
before the legal time of ſervice is expired. 
It is 2 — from reſignation, ag abdi- 
cal ion ſignifies only the ſimple act of renounc- 
ing, or laying down an office; but refigna- 
tion implies it to be done in favour of an 
other. Thus Piocletian and Charles V. are 
ſaid to have ahdicated; but Philip IV. of 
Spain to have reſigned his crown, becauſe he 
did it in favour of his ſucceſſor. 

ABDO MEN, S. abdomen, Lat.] the lower 
belly, which reaches from the thorax to the 
hips; and contains the ſtomach, guts, ſpleen, 
bladder, and inteſtines. It is ſubdivided in 
to three leſſer cavities or regions: the upper 
part, called the epigaſtrium, commences 
from the diaphragm, and terminates two fin- 
gers breadth above the navel; the ſecond, 
called the umbilical, begins where the for- 
mer ends, and terminates two fingers 
breadth below the navel ; the third, ſtiled the 
hypogaſtric, deſcends as low as the os pubis. 
The abdomen is lined internally with a thin, 
ſoft membrane, called the peritonzum, which 


their proper places; but in caſe of its rup- 
ture, they fall down, and produce the diſor- 
ders (tiled hernias. 
ABDOMINAL, ABDO'MINOUS, Adj. 
[ abdomen, Lat.] fituated in the abdomen or 
belonging to it. Paunch-bellied, unwieldly. 
To ABD'UCE, V. A. [abduce, Lat.] to 
draw, move from one place or poſition to 
another, Uſed only by phyſieal or ſcienti- 
fic writers. ; 
ABDU'SENT, Adj. [abduco, Lat.] whoſe 
action is to pull back as the abducent muſcles, 
whoſe office is to pull back the parts they 
are affixed to, in eontradiſtinction to abducent, 
which ſignifies to draw cloſe, thus, the addu- 
cent muſcles of the fingers, are thoſe which 
are made uſe of to ſhut the hand ; but the 
ebducent, thoſe by which we open it. 
ABDU'CTION, S. in logic, an argyment 
wherein the major is evident, but the minor 


_ ABDU'CTION, S. in ſurgery, a ſpecies 
of bach wherein the ends ofthe bones re 


ABE 
cede, and are at diſtance, from each other, 
rris. Barrow. : 

ABDU'CTOR, f abduFer, Lat.] in anato- 
my, is a name given to thoſe muſcles, which 
ſerve to draw back the ſeveral parts they are 
fixed to, | 

ARBECEDA'RIAN, S. one who teaches the 
alphabet or the firſt rudiments of learning, 

ABECEDARY, Adj. belonging to, or in- 
ſcribed with the letters of the alphabet, ſel. 
dom uſed, 

ABE'CHED, Part. [abecher, to feed, O. 
Fr.] fed or ſatisfied. | 

ABE D, Adv. [from à contracted for 2: 
and bed] in bed. 

To ABEUC'GE, ABEG, v. N. to abide, to 
ſuffer, Chauc. 

ABERFO'RD, or ABERFORTH, a town 
in the weſt-riding of Lorkſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Wedneſdays ; and four fairs, on the 
firſt Wedneſday in April, on the firſt Wed. 
neſday in May, on the firſt Wedneſday in 
October, and on the Wedneſday after St. 
Luke's day; which are all for horſes, horn- 
ed cattle, and ſheep. It is 20 miles 8. W. of 
Vork, and 180 N. N. W. of London. Lon. 
16, 20. lat. 53. 20. 

ABERFRAW, a town of North Wales, 
in the iſle of Any; which was a place of 
great account formerly, when the kings of 
North Wales had a palace here, It is nov 
reduced to a ſmall village, though it has four I 
fairs, on March 7, Wedneſday after Trinity 
Sunday, October 23, and Dec. 11, all for 
cattle, It is fix miles N. W. of Newburgh, 
Lon. 13. 5. lat. 53. 5. 

ABERGAVENNY, a town of Mon- 
mouthſhire, which is well-built, and contains 
about 500 houſes, with two pariſh churches, 
ind an old caſtle, It has two markets 
on Tueſdays and Fridays; and three fairs, 
on May 14, for lean cattle and ſheep ; the 


firſt Tueſday after Trinity Sunday, for linnen 


and woollen cloth; and on September 25, for 
hogs, horſes, and flannels. It is 16 miles 
W. of Monmouth, and 142 W. by N. of 
London. Long. 14. 30. lat. 51. 50. 
ABERR'ANCE, or ABERRANCY, 5, 
[aberro, Lat.] a deviation from the truth; 
whether an error, miſtake, or falſe opinion. 
They affect no man any further than he de- 
ſerts his reaſon, or complies with their Aer 
rancies.” Brown's Ful. Err. b. iv. c. 3. 
ABER'RANT, Part. [abberans, Lat.] 
wandering or deviating from the right ot 
known way. 
ABERRA'TION, 8. [aberratio, Lat.] 
departing from the common track. 
ABERRA'TION, S. in aſtronomy, 1 
ſmall apparent motion of the fixed ſtars, dit 
covered by D. Bradley, owing to the progreſ- 
five motion of light, and the ſenſible propor- 
tion, which the velocity thereof bears to the 
velocity of the annual motion of the _ 


ABH 

Theſe ſmall ecliptic motions of the ſtars oc- 
caſion their —— and their 22 
from the poles of the world, to vary twenty 
minutes and à half on the one ſide or the 
other. Now this muſt proceed ſolely from 
the velocity of light, bearing a ſenſible pro- 
portion to the annual motion of the earth, 

ence we may be able to compute the true 
velocity of light, and to demonſtrate the 
motion of the earth, according to the Coper- 
nican hypotheſis, 

ABE/RRING, Part. [from aberr] deviat- 
ing, or wandering from the truth. *©* Abbey- 
ring ſeyeral ways from the true and juſt com- 

ute.” Brown's Vulp. Err. b. iv. c. 12. 
 ABE'SSED, Adj. [ ebeifſer, Fr.] humbled, 
or caſt down, Now obſolete. 

To ABE'T, V. A. [can, Sax. beten, 
O. E.] to ſupport, or help. Abet, that 
virgin's cauſe diſconſolate, Spenſ. Fairy Q. 


* 1. 

To ABE TT, V. A. in law; to aid, 
incite, adviſe, encourage, ſupport, or ſet 

other on. 

ABET'MENT, S. [from aber] the act 
of abetting, or ſetting another on, either 
by command, advice, or aſſiſtance. 

ABE'TTER, or ABE'TTOR, S. [from 
abet] one who encourages, ſupports, or 
ſtirs up. Ought to ſink into the minds 
of thoſe who are their abbettors.”” Freehold, 
No. co. 

ABETT'OR S. {from abet] in law, one 
who inſtigates, encourapes, or ſets another on 
to the committing ſomething criminal ; or 
aſſiſts in the performance of it. The abettors 
of murder, in ſome caſes, are taken as prin- 
cipals, in others as aeceſſaries; their pre- 
ſence or abſence at the time of committing 
the fact, making the difference.” 1 Inſt, 
475 Staundf. P. c. 105. There are abetters 
in felony, but none in treaſon ; hecauſe the 
Jaw eſteems all thoſe who are concerned in 
treaſon, as principals. 

ABEY'ANCE, S. [Layer, Fr.] in law, a 
thing not in poſſeſſion, but in expectation. 

To A/GREGATE, v. A. from a, and 
grege, Lat. ] to ſeparate from the flock. A 
word of no authority. 

To ABHO'R, V. A. [ab borreo, Lat.] to 
reject with a ſtrong and forcible averſion ; 
to hate, or deteſt to great extremity. ** A 
church of England man ab+ors the humours 
of the age.” Swift. 

ABHOR*RENCE, or ABHOR'RENCY, 
S. [from abbor} a paſſion of the mind, ariſing 
from the contemplation of any thing that ap- 
pears entirely diſagreeable, extremely vicious, 
and worthy of its greateſt hatred. 

ABHO'RRENT, Part, {from abr] affect- 
ed with abhorrence or averſion, ** he would 
abberrent turn,” Thompſon's Summer, 310. 
When uſed with from or to, but eſpecially the 
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t fo abborrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as refer Tan > Glanvill's Scep. 
Scie nt. 

ABHORRER. S. one who abbors, or 
exerciſes the paſſion of abherrence. By 
the known abborroys of epiſcopacy. Swift's 
Exam, No. 21. 

To ABI DE, v. N. ſabede or alid. Prat. 
from abidan. Sax. ] to ſtay or remain in 2 
place. Let thy ſervant abide, inſtead of 
the lad.“ Gene. xliv. 33. To endure, or to 
ſupport, as they lier know how dearly 
I abid: that boaſt fo vain.” Mit. Par. Leg. 
To diflike faying with, or to have a great 
averſion to; Thou canſt not abide Tiri- 
dates.” Sidney, b. ii. When followed with 
by, it ſigniſics to ſtand by, confide in, or 
rely ypon ; as, to abide by his teſtimony ; to 
abide by his own {kill, is to rely upon them: 
To abide by a man is to ſtand by, or ſupport 
him. But theſe expreſſions, as Johaſon 
obſerves, are ſomewhat low, and, if to- 
lerable in converſation, ſhould never be 
adopted in compoſition. 

To ABIDE, V. A. to wait for, expect, 
or await, 4: Where many ſkillful leeches 
him abide.” Fairy Q. b. i. c. v. ſtan. 17. 
Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity.” 
Sbakſ. Hen. VI. 

ABUDER, S. [from a4:de} a perſon who 
lives or reſides in a place. 

ABIVDING, S. [from abode] a permanent 
ſkate; continuance, reſidence. Nothing 
in that place can conſiſt or have abiding.” 
Ralcigh's Hi. of the Wnrld. 

Ab DING, Part. from abide] continu- 
ing, dwelling, Baalam ſaw Iſrael abiding 
in his tents.” Numb. xxix. 2. Fixed to 
any particular place, or fettled for any ſpace 
of time. © There were ſhepherds abiding in 
the field,“ Luke ii. 8. Making laſting Im- 
preſſions on the mind.“ Ye have not his 
word abiding in vou.“ Jobn v. 38. 

AB'JE:T, Adj. {ab;:4us, Lat.] when 
ſpoken of perſons ; mean, low, and worth- 
leſs ; when applied to things and actions; 
contemptible, baſe, and deſpicable : when 
uſed of condition, miſerable, forlurn, and 
wretched. © The loweſt pitch of ag 
fortune.“ Milt. Sompſ. 

AB'JECT, 8. [abjeFus Lat.] a perſon, 
who, with reſpect to his circumſtances is ia 
the extremeties of poverty; with reſpett to 
his reputation, in tlie greateſt infamy ; with 
reſpect to his principles, in the lowelt abyſs 
of baſeneſs; and with reſpect to his ex- 
pectations, void of hope, and abandoned to 
deſpair. ** Yea the a /e, gathered them- 
ſelves againſt me.“ Pſalm, xxxv. 15. 

To ABJECT, V. A. [abjicis, Lat. to 
caſt away] to put, or caſt away; to reject 
with diſdein, ſcorn, or contempt : A word 
ſeldom uſed | 

ABJE'CTION, A'BJECTNESS, S. [a- 


former, it implies, a thing by no means 


Fompatiable, or highly inconſiſtent with; as 


jefio, Lat.] a baſe, ſervile, mean diſpoii- 
. | on 


plain of an hill, Here William the Con- 


a free- ſchool founded by Mr. Royſe, in 
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tion of mind. Servility and D of 
humour is implicitly involved in the charge 
of lying Government of the tongue, 
AB'JECTLY, Adv. [from a#je and ly] 
in a mean, baſe, ſervile, or deſpicable ſtate. 
ABPFLITY, [habilte, Fr.] in the ſingular 
number; power requiſite to the performance 
cf any thing. They gave after their 
ability. Ezra ii. 69. Ihe plural, Abilities, 
generally ſignify the powers of the mind, 
„Wherever we find our abilities too weak 
for the performance,“ Ropers's Sermons. 
ABINTES'TATE, Adj. [ab, and inteſ- 
gatus, Lat. leaves no will behind him] in 
civil law, a perſon who inherits the ellate 
of one who died without a will, though he 
hed a power of making one. 
ABINGTON, AB'INGDON, or AB'EN- 
DON, S. [aban, Sax. an abbey; and dune 
a mountain, or open piain] a ſmall town 
on the Ouſe in Berkſhire, formerly called 
Sheovelham by the Anglo-Saxons. But 
Ciſſa, king of the Weſt Saxons, building an 
abbey here in 675, it changed its name to 
Abbandun; which it derived from the 
abbey, and its ſituation, (that is, accord- 
ing to the bogk of Abendon) upon the 


4 


queror kept his court, anno 1034, and left 
his ſon Henry to be educated. It is a free- 
borough and town incorporate, conſiſting of 
a mayor, two bailiffs, nine aldermen, and 
has a power of electing nineteen more, It 
has alſo a high-ſteward, recorder, and town- 
clerk; ſends one member to parliament ; 
Has a charity-ſchool, two alms-houſes, and 


1563. Its weekly markets are on Monday 
and Friday; its fairs, the firſt Monday in 
Lent, the zoth of June, the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and the 11th of December. It 
gives the title of earl to a younger branch 
of the family of Berties, dukes of Ancaſter, 
which title was firſt conferred on James 
Bertie, Jord Noris, of Rycot, in the thirty- 
fourth year of King Charles I. It has a 
handſome market-houſe of Aſhler-work, 
built on lofty pillars, with a large hall of 
Eree-ſtone above, in which the county 
aſſizes are held. The ſtreets are well paved; 
and the trade of the inhabitants conſiſts 
chiefly in malt, of which they ſend vaſt 
quantities in barges to London, from whence 
it is diſtant by water 150 miles, and by 
land 55. 

ABISH'ERING, ABISHER SING, 5. 
| Beſcheatzen, Teut.] in antient grants, and 
charters, is a liberty or freedom to be quit 
of amcrciaments; and alfo to have the for- 
Feiture of others, within one's fee. Raſtal”s 
Abr. Chambers, : 

ABISSI'NEA. See ABYSsSINIA. 

ABJURA'TION, S. [ abjuratio, Lat.] in 
a general ſenſe, is the act of denying, or 


 ABL 
particularly, a ſolemn recantation or teum . 
ciation of ſome perſon, doctrine, or thing, 
* All perſons admitted into any office, muſt 
© take the teſt, which is an abjuration of 
* ſome doctrines of the church df Rome,” 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Oath of ABJURA'TION, taken by all 
that are matriculated in univerſities, admitted 
to ſcholarſhips, fellowlhips, holy orders, &c, 
is reaouncing vpon oath any title or claim 
of the pretender, or any of his deſcendants } 
to this crown, and denying ever to ſerve 
him in the capacity of à ſubject. In law, 
it ſignifies a ſworn baniſhment' for ever: 
for anciently if a man had committed felony, | 
and fled to ſome church or church-yard, he 
could not be taken thence and tried; but, 
on confeſſion of his crime to the juſtice or 
c Yoner, he was admitted to his oath of - 
juring the kingdom. But, by ſtat. xxi Jac, I, 
all uſe of ſanctuaries being taken away, this 
kind of abjuration ceaſed. Staundf. P. C. 
lih. ii. cap. 40. 2 laſtit. 629. Stat, 22. 
Hen. VIII. 

To ABJU'RE, V. A. [abjurer, Fr. of ab- 
jurare, Lat. ] to quit or abandon, in alluſion to 
the neceſſity they were under to quit the 
realm, who had taken the oath abovemeu- 
tioned ;z to caſt aff, and to have no com- 
merce with; ** To abjure for ever the ſociety 
of men.” Shak. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
* no man that hath not abjured his reaſon,” 
tale. 

To ABLAC'TATE, V. A. [ abla%e, Lat.] 
to wean from the brealt ; and, by metaphor, 
to leave off a thing. Seldom uſed, 

ABLACTA'TION, S. in antient garden- 
ing, a method of engrafting, wherein the 
cyon of one tree being united to the ſtock of 
another, is at laſt cnt off, and as it were, 
weaned from its mother tree. In modern 
gardening, it is called inarching, or gratt- 
ing by approach, which is practicable only, 
when the two trees are ſo near, that the 
cyon of one may be applied to the ſtock of 
another, withopt cutting off, 

ABLAQUA'TION, S. [ablaqueatio, Lat. 
of ab, from and lacus, a ditch} in garden- 
ing, the digging away the mould, or open- 
ing the earth at the roots of trees, that the 
ſun, air and rain may operate upon them, 
and thereby recover their loſt and improve 
their preſent fecundity. 

AB'LATIVE, Adj. Lane, Lat] in 
Latin grammar, is the ſixth and laſt caſe of 
nouns and participles. Ir is peculiar to the 
Latin, and from thence ſtiled by ſome the 
Latin caſe. Priſcian calls it the comparative 
caſe, becauſe it is uſed in comparing, and 
follows an adjective of the comparative de- 
gree, It may properly be faid to be only a 
lupernumerary caſe, or a ſupplement to the 
other ſi ve; and was not invented to expreſs 
any relation of itſelf, but to be joined to 


renouncing a thing with an oath ; but more | 


ſome prepoſitions, as the others were not 
| ſufficient 
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fuficient to expreſs all the relations which 
things have to one another; heace ariſes the 
grammatical maxim that every ablative is 
governed by a prepoſition, either expreſſed 
or underſtood, In the plural number it is 
entirely wanting, becauſe the termination of 
the dative, and the ablative in that number 
is always the ſame. This caſe is oppoſed 
to the dative, becauſe that implies the action 
of giving, but the ablative that of taking 
away. In Engliſh, French, &c, there is 
no mark to diſtinguiſh the ablative, and we 
only uſe the term in alluſion to the Latin. 
Thus in this ſentence ; ** he ſpoke much of 
« the magnitude of the city.” We ſay the 
words, of the * 2 are the ablative, 
and of the city, the genitive, becauſe they 
would be rendered by thoſe two caſes, if we 
tranſlated the ſentence into Latin, 

ABLE, Adj. [abal, Sax.) indued with, 
or having power. Ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of 
« the truth.” 2 Tim. iii. 7. Sufficient ; 
« from a child thou haſt known the holy 
e ſcriptures, which are able to make thee wiſe.” 
2 Tim. iii, 15. By metaphor it ſignifies 
great powers; ariling from Knowledge, 
wealth, or intereſt z3 “ He was not afraid of 
, an able man, as Lewis the cleventh was. 
Bacon's Hen. VII. 

To ABLE. V. A. See ENABTT. 

A'BLE-BO/DIED, Adj. ſtrong in body. 

To 4B'LEGATE, v. A. ſablego, Lat.] 
to ſend abroad upon an embaſſy or other 
employment; to ſend a perſon out of the 
way. 

A'BLENESS, S, ſufficient power or capa- 
city to do a thing; ability of mind or body, 
See ABILITY. 

AB'LEPSY, S. [aCxz4ia, Gr.] want of 
fight, natural blindneſs; inadvertance, un- 
—— or raſhneſs. A word not in 
uſe, 

To AB'LOCATE, V. A. [abheo, Lat.] 
to let out to hire; appropriated to ene, who 
was hired himſelf, Calvin's Lex. jur. 

ABLOCA'TION, S. [from adlocate] the 
act of letting out to hire. g 

A'BLUENT, Adj. Cable, Lat.] that 
which waſhes clean, or has the power cf 
_— Abluent medicines, are ſuch as 
dilute, diſſolve, and carry off, the acrimo- 
nious and ſtimulating ſalts lodged in any part 
of the body; eſpecially the ftomach and in- 
teſtines ; ſuch are ptiſans, wheys, and juleps ; 
but they are better known by the name to 
which we refer, i.  ABSTERGENTS., 

ABLU'TION, 8. [ablutio, Lat.] the act 
of cleanſing, „there is a natural analogy 
between the ablution of the body and the 
purification of the ſoul.” Taylor's Mor- 
thy Commun. What is left after the act 
of waſhingz as „ the pious train are 


* cleanſed, and caſt th' ablutjions in the 


main.“ - Pope's Iliad, 


ABO 

ABLU'TION, S. a religious ceremony, 
uſed by the anticat Romans, betore they 
began to ſacrifice, 

ABLU'TION, S. in pharmacy, the pre- 
parations which divers medicines undergo to 
cleanſe them from their impurities” Ir 
phyſic, it is the waſhing the external parts of 
the body by baths, or the internal by thia 
diluting fluids, as whey, &c. In chemiltcy, 
the waſhing, or infuſing certain medicines 
in water to frcſhen them, and diſſolve their 
ſalts, 

 ABNEGATION, S. [abnegatio, Lat.] a 
poſitive and abſolute denial of a thing. 

ABNODA'TION, S. [ abnedatio, Lat.] 
in gardening, the pruning or cutting away 


knots, knobs, or other excreſceucies fiom 


trees. 

ABO ARD, Adv. [from a, and bord, 
Sax.] a ſta term, fignifying in a ſhip, 
* he Joudly called to them that were 
« aboard.” Fairy Queen. 

ABO'DE, V. N. [the preterperfeft tenſe 
of abide] remained; ſtayed 3; © abode with 
him that day.” John i. 39. 

ABO DE, S. ſtrom abide} the act of 
ſtzying, or continuing in any place, 
„Making a ſhort abede in Sicily.“ Dryden. 
Joined to the word male it has always this 
lipnification, It is uſed for the place where- 
in a petſon ſtays, continues, remains or 
dwells. © I know thy abode,” 2 Kings, 
xix. 27, | 

ABO'DEMENT, S. from abcde] 2 
ſeeret impreſſion on the mind, anticipation, 
omen, preſage, or prognoſtication of ſome- 
thing future ; ** Tuſh ! man, abodements 
* muſt not frighten us now.” Shakeſp. 
Hen. VIII. Obſolete. 

To ABOLISH, V. A. fab, Fr.] to 
deſtroy; put an end te. © Invincible jea- 
* Joulies and hate, which long- continued 
te peace hath ſince aboliſhed.” Sir Fobn Hay- 
ward, To annul, or annihilate. More 
c deſtroyed than they, we ſhould be quite 
&« aboliſhed !”* Par. Loft, b. ii. 92. F 

ABOL'ISHABLE, Adv. that which can 
be aboliſhed. 

ABOL/ISHER, S. [adbdljpþ] the thing 
or perſon that aboliſhes. 

ABOL/ISHING, Part, that which an- 
nuls, repeals, or cancels. 

ABOL/ISHMENT, S. See ABOLISH- 

ING. 
ABOLITION, [adslitio, Lat.] the act of 
aboliſhing : now uſed inſtead of a! liſbment. 
« An apoplexy, is the ai nt of all the 
« ſenſes.” Arbuthnet. 

ABOLITION, S. in common law, the 
abrogating, or repealing any law, or ſtatute. 
In civil law, the leave given by the prince or 
judge, to a criminal accuſer to deuſt frora 


turther proſecution, 
S. [Lat.] the maw, 


ABOMA'SUS, 
ABOMA'SUM, For laſt of the four ſto- 
machs, 


ABO 


machs in animals of the ruminating kind; 
being the place wherein the chyle is tormed, 
and — whence the food deſcends imme- 
diately into the inteſtines. 

ABOWINABLE, Adj. [abominabilis, 
Lat.] that which raiſes in the mind horror, 
Joined with averſion and deteſtation. This 
« infernal pit, abominable, accurſed. Par, 
Loft. b. x. In low and ludictous language, 
it conveys only the idea of ſomething ſuper- 
lative; as abemirable unclean, i; e. ſuper- 
latively ſo. 

ABOM'INABLENFSS, S. f abominable} 
the 8 which renders any thing abomi- 
nab 


ABOM'INABLY, Adv. extremely, pro- 
digiouſly, ſuperlatively ; in an ill ſenſe, a 
word of low and familiar language. 

To ABOWINATE, V. A. [ abominer, 
Lat.] to abhor; deteſt, or deſpiſe, ** He 
e profcfled both to abeminate aud deſpiſe all 
c myſtery.** Gulliver. 

ABOMINA'TION, S. [atominate] an ob- 
Jet cauſing the greateſt diflike, averſion, 
or deteſtation, ** Every ſhepherd is an 
% abomination to the Xgyptians.” Gen, xlvi. 
34. Whatſoever hath no fins, nor ſcales 
« jn the waters, that ſhall he an abomination 
4c to you.” Levit. xi. 12, When uſed with 
the auxiliary verb 7s have, or rather, to have 
in, it ſigniſies to reckon as ſuch z or to abo- 
minate. You ſhall have their carcaſes in 
« abomination.” Idem. xi. 11. As idols and 
1dolatry are the objects of the divine hatred ; 
they are therefore figuratively expreſſed by 
this word, as“ When you ſhall ſee the 
abomination of deſolation. Moatth, xxiv. 


12, 15. 
ABORIG/INES, S. the antient inhabi- 
rants of a country, whoſe original could 
not be traced ; it is uſed in oppoſition to 
colonies. | 
ALO'RTION, S. [ ab«rtis, Lat.] the ex- 
eluſion of a child from the womb, before 
the due time of delivery: In irrational ani- 
mals, ſtiled ſlinking or caſting their young. 
If this ſhould happen before the ſecond 
month after conception, it is ſtlled a falſe 
conception. Miſcarriapes are produced by 
cauſes immediately affefting the child, the 
membranes that involve it, the placenta, 
the funis umbilicalis, i. e. the navel-ſtring, 
or the mother; with reſpe&t to the child, 
whatever is the occaſion of its death, cauſes 
abortion likewiſe, ſooner or later. A tender- 
neſs of the membranes which include the 
fœtus, rendering them liable to ruptures 
upon every trivial occaſion, often cauſes a 
miſcarriage. There are frequent inſtances 
of a ſchirolity of the placenta, and a ſhort- 


- neſs of the umbilical cord, which have had 


the ſame effect. With reſpect to the mo- 
ther, immoderate evacuations, ſudden paſ- 
ons, frights, all diſtempers, either acute or 
chronical, too violent exerciſe, lifting a 
g'eat weight, fullneſs of blood, flimulating 
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medicines, ſtraining in order to ſpeak loud, 
and a diſagrecable imell, are frequent caſes 
of abortion. 

— Abortion is very dangerous, where the 
time of Pregnancy is ſo far advanced, that 
the fœtus is large; where the cauſe is very 
violent, or the patient convulſed ; where a 
large hzmorrhage precedes or enſues; or 
the foetus is putrified. But if neither of 
theſe ſymptoms occur, it is always more dan- 
gerous than a birth at the full period, And 
as there ſeems to be a very ſtrict analogy 
between the fruits of animals and the ſeeds 
of plants; an inſtance from the vegetable 
tribe will be no ſmall illuſtration, if not a 
confirmation of the affertion. A walnut 
drops ſpontancouſly from its involuerum 
or hull, whea arrived at a ſtate of ma- 
turity; but before it has arrived at that 
ſtate, cannot be ſeparated without violence. 
uſt ſo it is with reſpect to abortions.” 

ABOR'TION, S. is uſed for the fœtus 
thus expelled, by the figure Mctonymia, 
wherein the effect is put for the cauſe. 
« His wife miſcarricd, but as the abortion 
„ pfoved only a female fetus,” Life of Mar- 
tin Scriblerus. 

ABO'RTION, S. in gardening, is applied 
to ſuch fruits as are produced too early, 
which commonly happens to thoſe trees that 
are blaſted by noxious winds. 

ABOR'TIVE, Adj. [abertivus, Lat.] that 
which is brought torth before its time: 
If ever he have a child, abortive be it. 
Shakeſp. Rich, III. Any thing or deſign 
which miſcarries, is fruſtrated, or comes to 
nothing. This is the true cauſe why ſo 
8 8 politic conceptions prove abortive.” 
South, 

ARBOR'TIVENESS, S. {from 2 
the ſtate of abortion; want of ſucceſs, diſ- 
appointment, 

ABO VE, Prep. [ Bufan, Sax.] higher in 
place, or poſition ; as, „ Above the clouds, 
* let thy proud mulick found,” Corvley. 
Uſed before nouns of time, it ſignifies more 
or longer than; as. He fought above two 
„hours.“ Superiority, or higher in rank, 
power or excellence; © The Lord is above 
« all nations.“ Pſalm cxiii. 4. Cæſor 
could not abide to have any above him.“ 
When uſed comparatively, it ſiguifies prefer- 
able to; as, There is no riches above 4 
* ſound body; no joy above the joy of the 
heart.“ Eccluſ. xxx. 16. 

ABO'VE, Adv. It is uſed to denote a 
higher place; “To thoſe above, men ſtand- 
© ing below, ſeem not ſo much leſſened.” 
Bacon. It is from hence uſed for the hca- 
vens, both in ſacred and profane authors ; 
© Truſt the powers above. Pope's Iliad. 

ABO/VE-BOARD, {compound word] an 
expreſſion berrowed from gameſters, who 
generally put their hands under the table in 
order to change their cards; and ſignifies, 

in 
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zn open ſight, Piat, honeſtly, without 


the leaſt artifice, or diſſimuletion;z ** It is 
« the part of an honeſt man to deal above- 
« board,” L'Eftrange. © 

ABO'VE-MENTIONED, Part. men- 
tioned in a former part of a work or 
writing, ** unfit for the utterance of the five 
« lines above-mentioned,” Guard. No. 32. 

To ABO'UND, V. N. (unde, Lat. 
abunder, Fr.] to have an exceeding great 
number, quantity or plenty of any thing. 
„A faithful man ſhall abound with bleſſings 
Prov. xxVviii. 2. 

To ABO'UND, V. N. when uſed with- 
out the *particles, ſignifies to increaſe pro- 
digiouſly, when iniquity ſhall abound.” 
Marth, xXxiv. 13. to be in great plenty, 
number, or exceſs. . 

ABOU'T, Prep. [abutan, Sax.] applied 
to time or place, it ſignifies, near, or within 
the compaſs of; as, abou? night.” © They 
e have ſet up a ſhop about Cheoplide,”* When 
put before words of meaſure, it has the 
ſame ſignification ; ** abour four fingers long.“ 
The moſt Hmple acceptation as that of 
round, — wH or encircling, accord. 
ing to the Saxone, from whence it is de- 
rived ; “Bind them about thy neck.“ Prov. 
Ixi, 3. annexed ; or, appendant to a perſon, 
in the ſame manner as dreſs, ** If you have 
** this about you.. Milten. Concerning af, 
relating to, | 

ABOU'T, Adv. in circumference, or 
compaſ*, Indeed, I am in the waiſt two 
yards about.” Merry Wives of Windſyr. From 
place to place; every where ; He went 
abeut doing good.” As. The longeſt way, 
in oppoſition to the ſhortet, or ſtraight, 
a'luding to the circumference, and the dia- 
meter of a_circle z © The ſure way (though 
moſt ateut) to make good.” Boyle, When 
prefixed to verbs, it ſignifies that the action 
or thing will ſoon happen; as, © about to 
fight; „ about to periſb.“ 

To be ABOUT, v. N. to be employed or 
engaged in. What it is our great country- 
men were about. Spe. No. 329. 

ABOUT, Adj. [about Fr.] a certain 
point, period, or ſtate, and is diverſified 
according to the verb to which it is joined. 
Thus he-has brought about his purpoſes.” 
He has accompliſhed them. © Whether 
this will be brought about, by breaking 
his head.” Spe#, When joined with come, it 
ſignifies, to be arrived at a certain ſtate or 
point. As, The wind they long had wiſhed 
was come about. Dryd. Fables. When joined 
with go, it implies preparation, or deſign. 
* As, why go ye t to kill me.“ Fobn 
Vit. 19. 

ABRACADA'BRA, [ Abracax, the name 
of a Syrian idol] a magical charm, invented 
by the elder Serenus Samonicus, who lived 
in the time of Severus and Caracalla, as a 
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ABRA'CALAN, a cabba'iſtic word, made 
uſe of by the Jews for the ſame purpoſe as 
the precedent. 

To ABRA'DE, V. A. ſabrads, Lat.] to 
rab off, to waſte or wear away by degrees, 
“ Succeſſively abraded from them by a de- 
curſion of waters.” Hales's Origin. | 

ABRA'HAM's BALM, S. in Botany, the 
hemp-tree, a ſiecics of willow. 

ABRAHAM's BOSOM, is a term uſed 
in the ſcripture phraſcology, to denote a 
place of the greateſt felicity in the heavenly 
man ſions. 

ABRA'SION, S. [ſee ABRADE] the 
act of wearing away, or rubbing off. In 
Medicine, it ſignifies the wearing away the 
natural muens which covers the membranes, 
particularly thoſe of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, by — corroſive medicines or hu- 
mours. 

ABR'EAST, Adv. [&reaft, Sax.] in ſuch 
a poſition, that the breaſts may bear againſt 
the ſame line. The riders rode al. 
Dryd. Ships are ſaid to ſil three or tour 
abreaſt, when they bear down by lide of 
each other. 

* ABRIG, ALRTCK, S. among Chymiſts, 
ſulphur. 

To ABRID'GE, v. A. [Heger, Fr.] to 
ſhorten in words, ſo as to preſerve the ſub- 
ſtance. © All theſe ſayings we will eſlay 
to abridge in one volume.“ 2 Maccab. ii. 23. 
to diminiſh, leſſen, or cut ſhort, When 
followed by the particles from, or /, it de- 
notes to drive. ha To be abridged from 
ſuch a noble rate,” Merchant of Venice. 


abridged of moſt of them.“ 

ABRID'GER, S. [from , abridge] 2 
ſnortener; a writer of compendiums, or 
abridgments. | 

ABRIDG'MENT, S. [abregement, Fr.] 
the contraction of a large work into a leis 
compaſs. ** This one word is the abridg- 
ment of all volumes of ſcripture.”* Heoker, 
b. ii. &. 5. A leſſening, or diminution. 
ABRO'ACH, Adv. | ſee BROACH] run- 
ning out, in alluſion to liquor that is 
breached, or tapped, ** While every ſpout's 
abroach.”” Swift, To be ſet in ſuch a poſi- 
tion, that the liquor contained may eaſily 
be drewn out. The jars of gen rous 
wine —he ſet abreach.“ Dryd. Virgil. To 
undertake, ©** What miſchiefs might be ſet 
abreach.”” Shakeſ. Hen. IV. 

ABRO'AD, Adv. from 4, and brad, 
_ without confinement ; at large. The 
lonely fox roams far rd. Prior. In a 
foreign country. The time I ſhould think 
fitteſt, for a young gentleman to be ſent 
abroad.” Locke on Educat. In all directions. 
« An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad.” 
Dryd. Virg. From without, externally, in 


cure for the Semi-tertian, 


9 to within, © More ſtates. are 
overthrown through diſeaſes bred within 
C them 


« Ahe city had many privileges, but is now- | 
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themſelves, than chro' violence from abroad.” 


Hooker. 
To ABROGATE, v. A. [abrego, Lat.] 


to deprive, to repeal, or annul. Laws of 


that kind do abrogate themſelves.” Hooker. 


ABROGA'TION, S. [ abregetio. Lat.] the 
act of repealing, © Demanded the abroga- 
tien and repeal of thoſe laws which were in 
torce.”* Clarendon, b. viii. 

To ABRO'OK, V. A to bear or endure. 
% IIl can thy noble mind al root the abject? 


people.“ Shakeſ. Hen. VII. 


ABRUP'T, Adj. [abruprus, Lat.] craggy, 


broken. Tumbling through rocks 46 


rupt.”” Thompſ. Sudden, unexpected, with- 
out the cuſtomary preparatives. To know 
the cauſe of your abrupt departure.” SH 
Unconnected, when applied to writing; as, 


The abrupt ſtile, which hath, made many 


breaches. Ben. Johnſ. Diſcov. 
ABRUP'TION,.S. ſ[abruptio, Lat. this 
word ſeldom occurs] a breaking off, ſepara- 
tion. 
ABRUPTLY, Adv. . haſtily, unexpected- 


ly. rudely, without the previous ceremonies 


required. So lately found, and ſo abrupt 
gone.“ Sidrey, b. ii. . 

ABRUFTNESS, S. an haſty, unexpect- 
ed, unceremonious manner, ſuddenneſs, oi 
the ſtate of unconnectedneſs, roughneſs, 
craggineſs. 

ABR US, S. a kind of red phaſcolus, or 
5 growing in Egypt and the In- 

ies. 

» ABS'CESS, S. [abſceſſus, Lat.] a eritical 
diſcharge of humovrs, which paſſes not off 
by the common emunctories, but collects in 
ſuch quantities as to form a tumour or ſwel- 
ling, and break or corrode the veſſels, if not 
diſcuſſed. The matter thus collected is ſome- 
times ineluded in a eyſtis or bag, and appears 
either curdy, or like honey, or tallow, and 
is termed au incyſted tumour. 

To ABSCIND, V. A. ſabſcinds, Lat. 
to cut off. Not often uſed. 

ABSCI'SSA, ABCI'SSE, S. [abſciſſus, Lat. 
in Conics, a part of the diameter of a curve 
Jine, intercepted between the vertex of that 
diameter, and the point where any ordinate 
or ſemi-ordinate to that diameter falls; o. 
that part of the axis in a curve lined figure, 
that is cut off by an ordinate, and containcd 
between the vertex and the ordinate. 

ABSCIS'SITON, S. fa5ſcifio, Lat.] the act 
of cutting off. Fabricius renders the 4 
ſciſſion of them difficult enough,” Niem. 
Surgery. Seldom uſed. 

To ABSCO'ND, V. N. [a ſcendo, Lat.) 
to kecp one's {elf from the view of the pub- 
lic ; to hide, applied eſpecially to thoſe who 
fly to eſcape the law, 

ABSCO'NDER, S. [from abſoend] the 
9 who quits his reſidence, and hides 
himſelf to prcyent his being dilſcoyeicd, 
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ABSCON DING, S. [ from abſcond] the act 
of avoiding the ſight of mankind, or leaving 
one's dwelling for that purpoſe, 

AB'SENCE, S. abſence, Fr. abſentia, Lat.] 
diſtance which deprives a perſon both of the 
ſight and converſe of another, generally uſed 
in oppoſition to preſence, © I mourn in 
abſence, love's eternal night.“ Dryd. Pal. and 
Arc. Inattention to the preſent object, be- 
cauſe a perſon in that ſtate reſembles one who 
is diſtant, © Reflecting on the little abſence;, 
or diſtraftions of mankind.” Spe. No. 77. 

AB'SENT, Adj. [a ſens, Lat.] at a di- 
tance from; out of the fight and hearing of 
a perſon, *©* A ſent from her ſight.” Pope's 
Paſt. Inattentive to, or regardleſs of ſome- 
thing preſent, by employing one's thoughts 
on ſomething elſe. I diſtinguiſh a man 
that is abſent, becauſe he thinks on ſomething 
elſe.” Steck. No. 77. 

To AFSENT, V. A. [Sce ABSENT] to 
withdraw, or decline the preſence of a per- 
fon or thing. Ab/ent thee from feliciiy a 
while.“ Hamlet. 

ABSENTA/NF OUS, Adj. [ abſentancus, 
Lat. | relating to abſence. 

ABSENTEE, S. [ab/ent] he that is ab- 
ſent trom his ſtation or country, 

ABSENTER, S. one that does not at- 
tend; as, © An adſenter from church,” 

ABSIN/THIATED, Part. | See ABSIN- 
THIUM, Lat.] in Medicine, impiegnated 
with wormwond ; from 

ABSIN"THIUM, S. { Wormwood, of 
a,, apfintbion, anplcaſant, from a, pr. 
vative, and Labog, pſinthos, according to He- 
tychius, 1 2 there are thirty-three ſpę- 
cies of this plant.; but that ufcd in Phyfic 
the Abfinthium vu gare maus of Bauhine, cr 
common wormwood. The virtues of this 
nerb, according to Bocrhaave, are immortal, 
as Curing all dropſies not attended with a rup- 
ture of the viſcera, An ounce of the juice, 
extracted from the green leaves, is of giezt 
ſervice to perſons labouring under a Janguor, 
A conſei ve made of the tender tops of the leaves 
is of excellent uſe whete the ſtomach is clog- 
ged with phlegm, or unactive bile, providing 
the diſtemperature be not hot. 

ABSOLU'VATORY, Adj. | abjolutoire, Fr.] 
that has relation to pardon or abſolution. 

To ABSO'LVE, V. A. (/e, Lat.] to 
clear or acquit; as, © He hopes and pives 
out, by the influence of his wealth, 10 be 
al ſolved.” Swift, To tice from an engage- 
ment or promiſe. © I am abſotved,” Wh 
'er. To pardon, in ailuſfon to the abſolu- 
tion of a prieſt, ** For God, not man, ab- 
ſolves our trailtics here.” Pete's Eeloiſe. 

AB'SOLUTE, Adj. [abſolutus, Lat.] per- 
fect; witin ut defect; complete.“ i he 
words of his mouth are ab/olute,” By fea 
he is an abſe.ute maſter.” Shakeſp. Artlber, 


|Withour conditions. Independant, $ God 
x bl 
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N an abſolute Being.“ Without reſtraint” or 
limitation.“ My crown is abſolute.” Dryd. 

ABSOL'UTE NUMBER, in Alpebraic 
Equations, is the known quantity which poſ- 
{let one ſide of an equation. 

ABSOLUTE EQUATION, in Aſtrono- 
my, is the aggregate or amount of the ex- 
centric or optic equations. 

AB'SOLUTENESS, 8. compleatneſs ; 
freedom from reſtrictions or limits. The 
abſclvtencſs and illimitedneſs of his commiſ- 
ſion. Clarendon, b. viii. When applied to 
the exerciſe of regal power, it ſignifies arbi- 
trarineſs or deſpoticiſm. Which made for 
his ab/oluteneſs, but not for his ſafety.” Ba- 
can't Hen. VII. 

AB'SOLUTELY, Adv, entirely, com- 
pleatly, perfectly. Al ſolutely inconceiva- 
ble.” Swift, Without conditions or rela- 
tion. ** Abſolutely conſidered, without a re- 
lation to our eyes.” Pently. Without any 
check, reſtraint, or limits. Abſolutely did 
reign.” Par. Loſe. 

ABSOLU'TION, S. [ab/v/utis, Lat.] in 
the Common Law, a full acquittal of a per- 
ſon by ſome final ſentence; a temporal diſ- 
charge trom farther attendance upon a meſne 
proceſs, In Eccleſiaſtical Law, a juridical 
— whereby a prieſt pronounces pardon for 


8. 
ABSOLU'TORY, Adj. f abſelutorius, Lat.] 
that which imparts pardon, forgiveneſs, or 
abſolution. Though an alſclutory ſentence 
ſhould be pronounced.” Ayl e. 
AB'SONANT, Part. [ bjonans, Lat.] of 
a harſh ſound ; contrary to reaſon ; abſurd ; 
forei zn to the purpoſe. 
AB'SONOUS, Adj. [ abſonans, Lat.] 5 
1 to alluſion, in the concords of mu- 


To ABSOR'B, V. A [abſorb-s, Lat.] to 
ſuck up. © To abſorb and extenuate the ſaid 
ſanguine parts.” Harvey. 

ABSO'RBENT, S. {abſerbers, Lat.] in 
Phyfic, ſuch medicines as dry up redun- 
dant humours, whether applicd internally 
or extcrnally, Such are the teſtaceous pow- 
ders, chalk, &c. The term is likewiſe 
applied to the lacteals which a the chyle. 

ABSO'RPT, Part. ſwallowed up. The 
particular conſtitution of the earth, which 
made it obnoxious to be ebſorpte in water. 
Burnet, 

ABSOR/PTION, S. the act of ſucking up, 
or abſorbing. 

To ABSTA'IN, V. N. [abſtines, Lat. 
to forbear, refrain from, or deny one's ſcli 
any gratification, © To abſtain from love's 
due rites.” Par. Loſt, © dbſtain from ali 
appearance of evil.” 1 The. v. 22. With 
great elegance applied to inanimate things. 
® The doubtful billows ſcarce ad/tain from 
the toſſed veſſel.” Dryd. Virgil. 


ABSTE MIOUS, Adj. | abſtemious, Lat.] . 


temperate in the enjoyment of ſenſual gra- 
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tiſtcations. As an abſtemions hetnyr.”" Te 
is likewiſe uſed ſubſtantively. “ The in- 
ſtances of Jongevity are chiefly among the 
abſtemicus,” Arbuth. 

e Adv. ſoberly, tem- 

tely. 

ABSTE'MIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being temperate or abſtemious. 

ABSTEN'SION, ABSTEN'TION, S. [ab- 
ſtineo, Lat.] the act of holding off or re- 
ſtraining. 

To ABSTER'GE, V. A. [abſtergo, Lat.] 
to wipe clean, to cleanſe. 

ABSTER/GENT, Part. [al ſtergent, Lat.] 
endued with a cleanſing quality. 

ABS T ERG ENTS, S. in Medicine, a 
claſs of remedies, which abrade and clear 
away ſuch mucous particl:s as they meet with 
in their paſſi ge, and, by that means, cleanſe 
the parts from viſcid or morbid adheſions, 
whether they be the matter of wounds, ul- 
cers, &c, Their molt uſual name among 
modern practitioners, is that of detergents, 

ABSTER'SION, S. [abſrerfio, Lat.] the 
act of cleanſing. ** The feventh cauſe is 
abſeerſien, which is a ſcowering off Bacon's 
Nat. Hiſt. 

ABSTER'SIVE, Adj. [ abſrerfrous, Lat.] 
endued with the quality of cleanſing. © There 
many a flower abſterſtve grew. Sw ft, 

AB'STINENCE, S. | abſtinzntia, Lat.] in 


a general ſenſe it ſignifies the refraining from 


any thing to which we have a propenſity, In 
2 more limited ſenſe it ſignifies faſting, or 
the forbearance of neceſſary food. And in 
this acceptation it is diſtinguiſhed from tem- 
perance, as that implics a moderate uſe of 
foods, but this is-an entire avoiding of 
it for a time. Abſtinence is certainly of great 
ſervice to people of a ſedentary life, to keep 
them from a multitude of diſeaſes; and of 
great aſſiſtance to medicines in the cure of 
chronical or acute diſeaſes. We ſhall produce 
one or two inſtances of its efficacy, from a 
thouſand equally aſtoniſhing. The noble 
Venetian, Cornaro, after having tried all 
means that could be thought of tor his re- 
covery, was given over at forty, but was 
cured, and lived to an hundred, as himſelf 
aſſures us, by the mere dint of abſtinence. In 
our own itfland, as we are informed by Bu- 
chanan, one Lautence preſerved himſelf to 
one hundred and forty; and Kentigern, af- 
terwards called St. Mungo, according to Spotſ- 
wood, lived to one hundred and eighty-five, 
by the ſame means. Nor ſhould this be looked 
on as incredible, fince moſt chronical diſ- 
eaſes, the infirmities of old age, and the 
ſhort lives of Fongliſhmen, are, according to 
Cheyne, in his £fhy on Health, owing to 
repletion, and may be cured by abſtinence. 
ABS'TINENCY, S. { abflinentia, Lat.] the 
ſame a abſtinence, A word not in uſe at pre- 


ent. 
AB'STINENT, Adj. [abfinens, Lat.] 
” tem- 


\ 

þ 
1 
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- treatiſe he read.“ 


ABS | 
temperatez modeſt, in oppoſition to rapa- 
cious, covetous, or luxurious. . 

ABSTOR'TED, Part. {abftortus, Lat. 

lucked, torn, or wreſted by violence. 

To AB'STRACT, V. A. [abftrabo, Lat 3 
to take one thing from another. ** Coul 
we abftra? from theſe pernicious effects.“ 
Decay of Pieiy To ſeparate, “ The mind 


| has a power to atſtraF us ideas.“ Locke's E/- 


ſay. When applied to books or writings, it 
ſignifies the comprizing their ſubſtance in 
fewer words and leſs compaſs. ** Let us ab- 
fira# them into brief compends.“ Watt! 
Improvem. * 

AB'STRACT, Adj. 1 Lat.] ſe- 
parated from ſomething elſe. Conſidering 
things in themſelves abſtract from our opi- 
nions and other men's notions.” Locle“ 
Eſay. Aiflra# terms ſignify the mode or 
2 of a being, without any regard to the 
ſubject in which it is; ſach as whiteneſs, 
roundneſs, life, death. 

ABSTRACT Mathematics, are thoſe bran- 
ches employed about quantity without any 
reſtriction to any particular ſepecies of it. 

ABSTRACT. Numbers, are aſſemblages 
of units, conlidered in themſelves, without 
being applied to any. ſubject. 

AB'STRACT, S. {from t 79 a 
compendious view of a treatiſe ; rather more 
ſuperficial than an abridgment. He could 
give a tolerable analyſis and abftraF of every 
Watts's Imp. It is appli- 
ed figuratively to petſons, * A man who is 
the abſra# of all faults all men follow.” 
Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

AB'STRACT, S. In a particular ſenſe 
ſignifies an idea formed in the mind, when 
we conſider a mode or quantity ſeparate trom 
all the particular ſubjects in which they in- 

re. 

ABSTRACTED, Part. [from aH 
ſeparated 3 *©* abſiraFed from his own evil.” 


ABU 
| ABSTRA'CTLY, Adv, withovt reference 
to, or ſeparate from any thing elſe. Mat- 
ter abſirafly and abſolutely conſidered.” 
Bentley. " 

ABSTRU'SE, Adj. [abftruſus, Lat.] hid- 
den or ſecret. ** Th' eternal eye, whofe 
ſight diſcerns alſ/ruſeft thoughts.“ Milton. 
Not eaſily apprehended ; difficult, ** Since 
its ſo abſiruſe a ſubject, I. may be pardoned, 
if I ſometimes miſs the mark.“ Boyle, 

ABSTRU'SELY, Adv. in an obſcure man- 
ner, oppoſite to plainly or obviouſly, 

ABSTRUSEN EOS, S. [from abftru{] 
difficulty, obſcurity; a relative term, im- 
plying, that the object is not eaſily to he 
comprehended by any particular perſon's 
underſtanding, 

ABSU'RD, Adj. [ abſurdus, Lat.] defect 
of reaſon and judgment. You had better 
tzke for buſineſs a man ſomewhat abſurd, y 
than over formal. Bacon's Eſſay, When 
applicd to opinions or praQtices ; contradic- 
tory ; inconſiſtent ; contrary to reaſon, ***Ti9 
phzaſe, abſurd to call a villain great.“ Pep-'s 
Efjay on Man, g 

ABSU/RDITY, S. [abſurdire, Fr. ] a con- 
tradiction to common ſenſe; an inconſiſtence 
with reaſon; ſtupidity. “ Look into their 
pretended truths ; are they not ſo many 
wretched abſurdities?“ Guard, No. $3. 

ABSU'RDNESS, S. [from abſurd} inju- 

diciouſneſs, imp: opriety, falſity. Sec 41 ſur- 
dity. 
ABUNDANCE, S. [abindance, Fr. abun- 
dantia, Lat.] in pcetical writers, Plenty* 
©* Crown'd abundance ſpreads my board!“ 
Craſpaw, Great' numbers, Abundance of 
people; a great quantity, What abun- 
dance of noble blood hath bern ſhed ?”* Na- 
leigh's Eſſay. Exuberance, overflowings, of 
luxuriance. © Th' abundance of an idle brain.“ 
Fairy Q. 


ABU'NDANT, Adj. [abundans, Lat.] 


Milton. Refined, or abſtruſe, ]“ AH 
ſpiritual love Donne. | 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY, Adv. [from ab-! 
fratt] in an abſtract manner; diſtin, or 
feparate from contingent circumſtances. 

ABTSRA'CTION, S. [alftrafis, Lat.] 
an operation or faculty of the mind, which | 
diſtinguiſhes us from the brute creation, | 
whereby we ſeperate things naturally exiſt- 
ing together, avd form and conſider ideas 
thus ſeparated. 

ABSTRA'CTION, S. implies the exer- 
eiſe of this faculty; the ſtate of being ab- 
ſtracted, or inattentive to external objects; 
or abſcence of mind. 

ABSTRAC'TION, S. in pharmacy, the 
drawing off, or exhaling a menſtruum, from 
the ſubject it was deſigned to diſſolve. 

ABSTRACTUTIOUS, S. in pharmacy, 
native ſpirit of vegetables. | 

ABSTRAC'TIVE, Adj. iaducd with the 
power gf abltraRing, . = 


pleutiful; “ Good, the more commenicat- 
ed, more abundant grows.” Par. Left, b. v. 
Exuberant. —_— to his abundant 
mercy, begot us to a lively hope.“ 1 Per. i. 
3. Numerous, © Like ſome Indian pro- 
vince, wherein though mines and gems were 
more alundant than in other countries.” 
Boyle. Joined with the particle in, it ſigni- 
ſies overfowiny, replete, or exuberant, ©* A- 
brndant in goodneſs and truth.“ Exad. 
xxxiv. 6. 

a BU'NDANT Numbers, are thoſe whoſe 
aliquot, or even parts, when added together, 
excced the number itſelf. 

ABU'NDANTLY, Adv, — abundar'] 
in great numbers. Let the wateis bring 
forth abundantly.” Gen. i. 20. Liberally. © G. 
on thee abundantly his gifts hath alſo pour'd.” 
Par. Loft, b. viii. Amply, more than ſufſi- 
viently, © He abundantly confirms the other's 
teſtimony.” . Did. | 8 
Tv ABU:SE, V. A. Cabuter, Lat. 8 
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this verb is pronounced like an z, the parti- 
cle is for by omitting the e final as abu- 
fing] to make an ill uſe of; © They that uſe 
this world, as not abuſing it. 1 Cor. vii. 31. 
To impoſe upon. The world hath been 
much «abuſed by the opinion of making gold.“ 
Bacon: Nat. Hiſt. To treat contemptuouſly 
and with rudeneſs ; ©* Laughed at them and 
abuſed them ſhamefully.“ 1 Mac. vll. 34. 
To ſeduce. He perhaps, as he is very po- 
tent with ſuch ſpirits, abuſes me to damn 


an- 
me.“ Hamlet. To reproach, or treat with 
17 ill language. 
im- ARU'SE, S. [from abuſe, abuſus, Lat.] 
be the ill or improper uſe of any thing.“ Ano- 
n's ther great abuſe of words, is inconſtancy in 
the uſe of them.” Locke's Cy. A vitious 
ect practice or bad cuſtom, ** If ab»yſes be not 
ter remedied, they will certainly inereaſe. Sroiſt. 
rd, „ Carnal knowledge, either with or without 
en violence. And through the deceit abrſed 
lie- me.” Sidney. 
lis ABU'SER, S. [from abuſe and air, Goth. 
ws or veer, — the perſon who makes an ill 
aſe of any thing; an impoſter, ſeducer, or 
n- raviſner; one who makes uſe of reproach- 
Ce ful language, or is guilty of rudeneſs towards 
cif another, 
ny ABU'SIVE, Adj. [abufif, Fr. abuſrous, 
Lat.] praftifing abuſe, ** And wicked wit 
us aroſe, thy molt abuſive foe,” Pope's Miſcell, 


Containing, or full of abuſe z deceitful ;z or 
ſeducing, 
ABU'SIVELY, Adv. Improperly. In a 
chful, rude, and ill-behaved manner, 
ABU'SIVENESS, S. [from ab»ſe] the 


of uſe of reproachful Janguage ; or the exer- 
1 ciſe of rude, and unmerited ine vility. 
Pp * Prophaneneſs, filthineſs, abufiveneſs.” 
of Theob, 
* To ABU'T, V. N. [ aheutir, Fr.] to bor- 
der upon; to end at; to meet, or approach. 
] ABU'TILON, S. [Arab.] in Botany, the 
t * mallows, called fda by Linnæus. It 
V. as a ſingle annular empalement, which is 
it permanent, and divided into five parts at 
i, the top. The flower conſiſts of frve petals 
* joined at the baſe. In the center ariſe many 
e ſtamina, coaleſcing at the bottom to the 
* ſtyle; and forming a ſort of column, which 
i- reſts upon a round germen. 
4. ABU'TMENTS, S. the parts of any 
4, ground, or buildings that approach, or bor- 
der upon another. — 
e A'BYSM, S. {abiſme, old Fr.] a d 
r, place that has no bottom, whether by lan 
or water, “ Into the abyſm of hell.“ Shak. 
J Ant. and Cleop. 


ABY'SS, S. ſatlyſus, Lat. agu, Gr.] 
8 cavity without bottom. The dark, un- 


in which any thing is loſt: * In time's a- 
byſs.” Dryd. Georg. 

The antient Hebrews, as well as the-gene- 
rality of the caltcin nations, were cf opi- 


4 


* 
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nion, that the abyſs, or ſea, encompaſſed the 
whole earth, on which it was founded; that 
at the bottom of this abyſs, the Rephaim, + 
or giants were confined for puniſhment, and 
the kings of Tyre, Babylon, and Egypt, 
ſuffered the torments of their guilt. Agree- 
able to this ſentiment St. John repreſents the 
devils and wicked men, as caſt down into 
the bottomleſs pit, an expreſſion which is a 
paraphraſe or explanation of the word 1. 
They likewiſe hold, that fountains and ri- 
vers owe their origin to this abyſs, by per- 
colating through the pores of the earth, and 
that they return thither thro* paſſages of 
their own making. The Drs. Woodward and 
Nicholls, have illuſtrated and confirmed this 
hypotheſis in a very ingenious manner, as 
may be ſeen in the Natural Hiſtory of the 
former, and the vol. I. of the Conference 
publiſhed by the latter. 

ABYSSINIA, akingdom of Africa, bound- 
ed on the N. by that of Sennar, or Nubia z 
on the E. partly by the Red Sea, and partly 
by Dancala; on the W. by Gorham a 
Gingiro ; and on the S. by Alaba and Ome 


| 


| 


bottom'd, infinite abyſs.” Par. Loft, That| T 


mo Zaidi, It was formerly of greater ex- 
tent than it is at preſent, becauſe ſeveral 
provinces haye revolted, and the Turks bave 
made encroachments to the Eaſt. The land 
is fertile in many places, and the air is very 
hot, except in the rainy ſeaſon, and then ie 
is very temperate, For four months in the 
year Gan are greater rains fall than perhaps 
in any other part of the world, which oc- 
caſion the ſwelling of the river Nile, that 
has its ſource in this country. It contains 
mines of all forts of metal except tin 3 but 
the inhabitants make no great advantage 
thereof. The fields are watered by ſeveral 
ſtreams, except in the mountainous parts. 
The emperor, or king, is called Negus ; and 
he has been commonly taken for Preſter 
John. His authority is abſolute, and he of- 
ten dwells with his whole court in tents. 
However, Abyſſinia is not without cities, 
as ſome pretend; for Gondar is a large 
place, where he commonly reſides when he 
is not in the field. The inhabitants are 
black, or very near it; but they are not as 
ugly as the Ne They make profeſ- 
ſion of the Chriſtian religion; but it has 
a great mixture of Judaiſm, The habit of 
perſons of quality is a ſilken veſt, with a 
ſort of ſcarf; but the common people wear 
nothing but a pair of drawers. 

ACACA'LIS, S. [from acscalis, the name 
of a r ravilhed by Apollo] in Botany, 
a ſhrub, bearing a papilionaceons flower 
and filiquious fruit: which reſembles the 
plant f/ique, ſy veſtris, retundi folia; or Judas's 
recs 
ACA'CITA, S. ana, Gr.] in botany, the 
Egyptian thorn, or binding bean- tree. 

ACA'COS, Adj. [from a negative, and 


xaxes, Gr, bad] a term applied, by medical 
| _ writer? 


j 


ACA 
writers, to diſtempers which are not dange- 
rous, 

ACADEMICAL, Adj. [from academicus, 
Lat.] belonging, or relating to an academy. 
« A tter the academical life.” Weooton. . 

ACADEMIC, ACADEMICK, Adj. [from 
academicus, Lat, this word is wrote at preſent 
without a & at the end, though by older au- 
thors with a x] belonging to the academy. 

ACADEMIC, ACADE'MICK, S. it is 
ſpelt either with or without a 4 at the end 
as is obſerved in the preceding word] in a 
large ſenſe ſignifies, a member of a univerſi- 
ty, or ſchool, where languages and other 
branches of polite education are taught. 
* A young academic. Watts's Improv, 

ACADEMLTCIAN, S. [ academicien, Fr.] 
a member ot an academy. 

ACADEMICS, ACADE'MICES, S. [a- 
eademici, Lat. from their frequenting the 
grove of Academus, which was afterward: 
turned into a ſchool, and named from him 
Academia] They are diſtinguiſhed jnto the 
old and middle, the former of which had 
Plato for the founder and the latter Arerſilas; 
and, though confuſed by writers, as being 
only ſynonimes expreſſive of the ſame ſenti- 
ments, yet the two ſects ſeemed to differ 
widely; the old ac-demy holding that all 
ſubjects would admit of arguments pro and 


con; which they derived from the maxim of 


Socrates and their founder Plato that he knew 
nothing: but the new academics carried this 
farther, aſſerting, that nothing can certain- 
ly be known ;** building indeed upon the 
fame maxim as the other, but carrying it in- 
to the regions of ſcepticiſm. 

ACA DEM, S. | academia, Lat. ax a, 
Gr.] anciently, a fine villa or pleaſure houſe, 
near Athens, belonging to one Academus, 
from whom it derived its name. During 


his time, gymnaſtic ſports were exerciſed at 
it. It was afterwards adorned wi:h fountains, 


trees, and walks, by Cimon, for the conve- 
niency of philoſophers, who met here to con- 
fer or diſpute: Plato's diſciples frequenting 
it, were from thence named academics, and 
all other learned ſocieties have ſince allumed 
the name of academics. 

ACA'DEMY, S. is figualively applied to 
ſignify the ſect of academi ks explained above: 
who are by ſome divided into three, and by 
o bers into five forts. 1. The antient aca- 

emy. of which Plato wes the founder. 2, The 
ſecond academy teunded by Arcefilas, who 
altered the ſyſtem of the former. 3. The 
new academy aſcribed to Lacydes or Carnea- 
d's. The 4th founded by Philo; and the 
sth ſtiled the Antiochian, from Antiochus, 
who tempered], the antient academy with 


ſtoiciſm. 


ACA DEM, S. among moderns, is uſed 
ſor a plece or ſeminary where the liberal arts 


and ſciences arc uſed to be taught, and in this ſirſt 


lity. 


ACA 

ſenſe applied to univerſities, 4 Our court 
ſhall be a little atademy.” Leve's Laſ Shift. 

ACA'DEMY, S. in a confined ſenſe, im- 
plies a regnlar ſociety of learned perſons in- 
ſtitated for the cu tivation and improvement 
of any branch of litcrature, Moſt nations of 
Europe have academics of this fort, Eng: 
land though it has not as many, can Yivel al! 
other nations both in the antiquity and cele- 
brity of thoſe ſhe has produced: the Roya! 
Society being, for the exten ſiveneſs of its de- 
ſign, the firſt that was projected. And the 
ſociety of antiquarics, ſet on foot in the 
reighs of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
the firſt, is prior to the French academy by 
thirty-nine years, and could from its fir't 
inſtitution - in 1590, to 1614, reckon ſuch 
reſpectable names among its members, as 
mult at once claim the awe of foreigners, and 
extort their ſurprize to find how much cur 
iſland had advanced in its progreſs in lit-ra- 
ture beyond any other. : 

ACA'DEMY, S. in a particular ſenſc, de- 
notes a riding-ſchool, where the other 
ſcieuces of fencing, &c. are likewiſe tau;ht, 
The place ſet apart for riding, called the 
Manege, has generally a pillar in the center, 
and others placed in pairs at the ſides. Black- 
iſtun obſerves, in his firſt lecture on the 
common law, that the Manege has been 
introduced into the univerſity of Oxtord, 
by the bounty of one of the Engliſh nobi- 


ACAJO'V, S. [the cu nut] the fruit of 
a tree growing in the Antilles, and in many 
places of the contenant of America, There 
are three ſpecies of trees included under this 
name, of which the only one which hears fruit, 
is of a middling ſize, with branches inclining 
downwards. Its leaves are broad, ſtreaked 
with veins, and round at the end, The 
bloſſoms grow in cluſters, are of a very agree- 
able !mell when they firſt open, of a white, 
but, afterwards of a carnation or purple co- 
lour. The fruit is in the form of an apple, 
ſomewhat oblong, covered with a thin, 
ſmooth ſkin, of a lively red on the fide next 
the ſun, on the contrary of a gold colour, 
and is crowned with an olive-colour creſt, 
Its ſmell is ſweet and comforting z its ſub» 
ſtance abounding in ſpungy filaments, which 
yicld a juice, before the truit is ripe of a tart 
{typtic flavour, very good for quenching thirſt, 
* preventing fainting fits, hen mixed 
with ſugar: when the fruit is grown to ma- 
turity, 1t is then ſweet, pleaſant, and whole- 
ſome, ſomewhat aſtringent, and very dieure- 
tick. 

ACALE'PHE, S. [axazags, Gr.] a net- 
tle, Likewiſe a fiſh, of eaſy digeſtion ; a ſea 
fowl ; and a ſea animal. 

ACAL/YPHA, S. in botany three-ſeeded 


| 


Mercury, ranged by Linnæus in his twenty- 
claſs, intided — Meno Delphia, 
| trom 


ACA 


from its having male and female flowers in| 
the ſame plint, and the ſtamina being united. 

ACANA'CFOUS, Adj. | from a, Gr. 
in botany, applied to all plants of the thiſtle 
kind, which have heads and are prickly. 

ACA'NTHA, S, [axaive, Gr.] in its pri- 
mitive ſignification, any thing that is ſharp 
pointed, as a thorn, or the fins of a fiſh, 

ACANTHYBOLUS, 8. {from aa, 
Gr.] a chirurgical inſtrument, made uſe ot 
to extract fiſh bones, or other bodies ſticking 
in the zſophagus, or gullet. | 

ACA NI HUS, S. | ax=»925, Gr.] in bota- 
ny ſignifies the branca urfina, or Bear's Breech. 
This is ranked by Linnæus, in his four- 
teenth claſs, under the title of didynamia a u- 
gioſeer wu trom the flowers having two long 
and two ſliorter ſtamina. 

£CANTHUS, S. in architecture, the re- 
preſentation of the precedent plant on the ca- 
pitals of pillars. 

ACA'NTHLUS, S. among the mytholo- 
giſts, a youth changed into the flower of his 
name, 

ACA'PNON, S. [axamy, Gr.] in medi- 
cal writers ſignifies dry wood, Among bo- 
tzniths, the herb Marjorum. 

ACAPA'LTI, S. a plant of New Spain or 
Mexico, which produces long pepper. 

ACA*'RNAR, or: ACHE'RNER, S. in 
aſtronomy, a bright fixed ftar of the firſt 
magnitude in Eridinus, 

ACA'RUS, S. an animalcule, or ſmall 
creatuie bred in wax, which, according to 
Ariſtotle is the leaſt object to be perceived by 
the unaſſiited ſight.” It likewiſe ſignifies a 
particular kind of vermin which lodge them- 
ſelves under the cuticula, by ſome ſtiled hand- 
worms. 

ACATALE'CTIC, Adj. [axalannxlaes, 
Gr.] in Greek or Latin poetry, @ verſe which 
is perfect with reſpect to the number of its 
feet, being complete without redundancy and 
full without detect. | 

ACATALE/PSIA, ACATALE/PSY, S. 
[axalahnlia, Gr.] the incomprekenſibility of 
any doctrine ariſing either from the defect of 
the underſtanding. or the natureof the object 

ACA'TERY, S. [ trom hater, Dutch, to 
provide food] an office in the king's houſ- 
hold, which is a check between the clerks of 
the kitchen and the purveyor. The officers 
who belong to the Acatery, are a ſerjeant, 
whoſe ſalary is 61. two joint clerks — and 
a yeoman of the ſalt ſtores. 

ACATHA'RSIA, S. | 2zafapora, * the 
hith which is not purged away in a diſeaſed 
body. In ſurgery, it ſignifies, the ſordes or 
impurities of wounds. 

ACA TIUM, S. [from axn, Gr.] a kind 
of boat, or pinnance uſed by the antients in 
military affairs. 


ACA'ULIS, ACA'ULOS, Adj. in botany, 
applied to plants, whoſe flower reſts on the 
ground, without any viſible ſtalk, 


ACC 
ACCAPTTIUM, ACCAPITUM, S. in 


Law Books, the ſum of mon 
vallal to bis lord, upon his 


ACCE'DAS AD CU'RIAM, ¶ Lat. come 
to the court] in Law, a writ lying, where a 
a man hath received, or apprehends falſe 
judgment, in a hundred-court, or court-ba- 
ron; in order to remove the ſuit into any 
other, excepting the county court. 
ACCEDAS AD VICECO'MITEM, ia 
Law, is a writ directed to the coroner, com- 
manding him to deliver a writ io the ſheriff, 
who ſuppreſſes a pone delivered, Reg. Orig. 


$3. 

"ro ACCE'DE, V. A. [acceds, Lat.] to 
approach to; to agree, to come, or be added 
to. A term oftner made uſe of by political 
writers than any others; * France has 4c · 
ceded to the treaty between Sweden and Ruſ- 
lia.” 


ia. 

To ACCE/LERATE, V. A. [ accelero, Lat.] 
the making a body, already in motion, to 
move on faſter. © Accelerate the motion of 
the blood. Arbuth. on Alim. In a Ecrivative 
ſenſe, to hallen; Accelerate his diligence 
in the molt momentous enquiries,” MWar's 
Improvements. 

ACCELERATED Mor ion, in Mecha- 
nics, is that which is continually increaſed ; 
this being produced by a conſtant impulſe, or 
power, which continues its action upon the 
body; if it cauſe an equal increaſe in equal 
times, the motion is ſaid to be uniformly ac- 
celerated, Thus the motion ot falling bo- 
dies is conſtantly accelerated, becauſe gravity, 
every moment, adds a new impulſe, which 
generates a new de of velocity, and the 
velocity thus increa ing. its motion muſt be 
increaſed likewiſe, or in other words it muſt 
move faſter and faſter every moment. Ga- 
lileo, the reſtorer of reaſon in Italy, was the 
diſcoyerer of this important truth, which is 
a natural conſequence from Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's ſecond law of nature or motion, viz. 
„The change of motion produced in any 
body, is always proportionable to the force 
whereby it is effected, and in the ſame di- 
rection wherein that force acts.“ As the 
height from which bodies can be let fall, is 
ſo tmall as not to alter gravity, it mult there- 
fore act upon them uniformly, during the 
whole time of their deſcent, and they mutt, 
conſequently, acquire an equal degree of vc- 
locity, which will conſtantly increaſe in pre- 
portion to the time the — takes up in fall- 
ing; and therefore, the ſpace a body paſſes 
over in a uniform motion, is in a ratio com- 
pounded of the time and velocity, i. e. the 
velocity multiplied by the time is equal to 
the ſpace paſſed over. Hence we may obſerve, 
that a body falls three times as far in the ſe- 
cond portion of time, as it does in the firlt ; 
five times as far in the third; ſeven times 


paid by a 
iſon to a 


= 


as far in the fourth, man 


Ace 


odd numbers, as 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 17, 135 15, accent, marked thus, (©) ſhews that the 
. | vowel is to be pronounced very quick. 


17, &c, 


When bodies are thrown perpendicularly 
upwards, their velocities decreaſe, as the 


times they aſcend increaſe z becauſe their 
gravity deſtroys an cqual portion of their ve- 
locity every inſtant of their aſcent, And the 
heights bodies riſe to, when thrown perpen- 
dicularly upwards, are as the ſquares of the 
time ſpent, from their ſetting out, to the 
moment they ceaſe to rife : i. e. if a body be 
thrown upwards, with ſuch a degree of ve- 
Jocity as to continue Tiling twice as long as 
another, it will aſcend four times as high; if 
phrice as long, nine times as high, &c. for 
the heights which bodies thrown up with dif- 
ferent velocities arrive to, are to each other 
as the ſquares of thoſe velocities 
ACCELERA'TING, Part, 2 accele- 
rate, the e final being drapt before ing, the 
participial ending, both in this word and in 
others, where it occurs, as orite, writing | 
the haſtening any event. Inclin d to the 


' &ccelerating a battle.“ Bacon's Hen. VII. 


ACCELERA'TION, S. [ acceleratio, Lat.] 
the act of increaſing the motion of the bo- 
dies; ar the {tate of a body whoſe motion is 
increaſed. ö 

ACCELERA'TION, in Phyſics, may be 
proved both a priori, and à poſteriori. No- 
thing is more evident than that bodics fail 
with greater or leſs forces, in proportion to 
the height from whence they fall. A body 
let fall from the height of one yard, may 
make no impreſſion at all in the ground ; but 
if dropped from the top of the monument, 
would make a very great one. Some attri- 
bute this to the preſſure of the air, wiiich 
mult increaſe in proportion to the increafe of 
its column ; but this hypotheſis is overturned 


by the known laws of ſtatics. 


ACCELERA'TION, S. in antient Aſtro- 
nomy, is the difference between the ſolar re- 


ACC 


ACCENT, S. language. Accents yet 
unknown.” Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſ. Likewiſe the 
tone of the voice, or manner of ſpeaking, 
He that beguiled you in a plain accent, was 
a plain knave.” X Lear. 

The Hebrew accents, which were unknown 
to the antient Jews, are ſuppoſed to have been 
intrroduced about the ſixth century by the 
Maſſoretes, though originally invented by the 
Arabs, They are comprized under the two 
terms of tonic and euphonic accents. The 
former were uſed to denote the proper tone 
to be given to ſyllables, and are again divided 
into grammatical and muſical ; the latter to 
make the pronunciation mate ſweet and har- 
monious, 

The Greek accents, are undoubtedly of 
modern invention, as is evident from inſerip- 
tions as well as manuſeripts, none of which, 
till 170 yeats before Chriſt, have either ae- 
cent, ſpirit, apoſtrophies, or iota. If it ſhould 
be replied, that the reaſon why they do not 
appear on medals and inſcriptions, was be- 
cauſe they could not be convenicntly placed, 
the argument ſtil] holds good with reſpect ta 
the wanuſcripts, where they could have been 
placed conveniently enough. 

ACCENT, S. in Muſic, is a certain mo- 
dulation of ſounds, uſed to expreſs any paſ- 
ſion, and is applied both to the voice and in- 
{truments. Every bar is divided into accent- 
ed and unacc:nted parts ; of which the ac- 
cented are the principal, intended to move 
and affect, and contain all the foul and ex- 
preſſion of harmony. In common time, the 
firſt and third crotchets are the accented parts 
of the meaſure ; but in triple time, the firſ 
and laſt; though the firlt is accented fo 
ſtrongly, that the accent of the laſt is fearce 
ſenſible. 


To ACCENT, V. A. [accentus, Lat.] 


volution, and that of the primum mobile, to place or lay the ſtreſs of the voice on pe- 


computed at 3 minutes 56 ſeconds. 


RES UR INE, in Anatomy, two muſcles, 


whoſe principal office is to expedite or haſten | 


the diſcharge hoth of the ſeed and urine. 
ACCENT, S. { accent, Fr, fiom accentus, 
Lat.] in Grammar, the marks made on ſyl- 
I:bles to regulate their pronunciation, and are 
divided into grave, acute, circumflex, long, 
or ſhort, The grave is marked thus () over 
a vouel, and ſignifies that the voice is to be 
lowered; the acute inclines the contrary way, 
thus (') and ſhews that the voice 1s to be 
raiſed ; the circumflex, marked thus, () in- 
timates that the voice is to be modulated in 
« manner reſembling a quaver. The other 
accents ſeem to bc appropriated to Proſody, 
of which that marked thus () and called the 


long accent, 4 0 that the vowel over 


witich it is rp is to be pronounced long, 


it not doub 


its natural time; and the ſhort 
8 ; 


| cubar parts of words, ** Accenting the 
ACCELERA'TOR, or ACCELERATO/- 


words.” Locke on Education, i. 177. The 
placing the marks of the accents in wri- 
ting or printing. It is uſed for ſpeaking in 
general; to pronounce. To diſtinguiſh the 
verb from the ſubſtantive, in reading or cou- 
verſe, the ſtreſs of the voice is placed on the 
firſt ſyllable of the ſubſtantive, and on the 
laſt of the verb, thus, accent, is the ſubſtan- 
tive, and to accent, the verb. 
AC'CENTING, Verbal Noun, the act of 
toning or laying the ſtreſs properly on any 
word or ſyllable ; alſo the marking the ſylla- 
bles, which are to be ſo pronounced, in wrt 


ting. 
AcchN TOR, S. [ accino, Lat.] one, who 
ſings the treble, or higheſt part, in a choir. 
To ACCE'NTUATE, V. A. [accenteur, 
Fr.] to = the proper accents on the vow- 
els or ſyllables of any word. 


ACCENTUA'TION, S. the act of 8 


ACC 
ung the proper ſtreſs of voice in ſpeakin 
or bs A the accents on the Gllables 
or vowels of any word. 

To ACCE'PT, V. A. [accepto, Lat. ac- 
eepter, Fr.] to take a thing, offered by ano- 
ther, with kindneſs, or with approbation. 
« Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway.” 
Pepe. It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of, 
before perſqnal pronouns, and ſignifies to make 
a reconciliation, or give a'friendly reception. 

ACCEP CABILITY, S. [ acceptabilitas, 
Lat.] the quality which cauſes a thing er 
perſon to meet with a kind reception. For 
the obtaining the grand acceptability of repen- 
tance.” Taylor's Worth. Com. 

A'CCEPTABLE, Adj. [ acceprable, Fr. ac- 
eettabilis, Lat. It is accented on the firſt ſyl- 
lable by moſt moderns, who have likewiſe 
the authority of Milton on their fide ; yet 
there are not a few, and among them men 
of great learning, who place the accent on 
the ſecond ſyllable, chuſing to pronounce it, 
acciptable.) It implies that which may meet 
to a favourable reception. Uſing all ho- 
neſt arts to make themſelves acceprable to 
the laity.“ Swift, Sometimes it implies 
merit, and that the thing to be given is wor- 
thy to be received with approbation. So 
fit, ſo acceptable, ſo divine. Par, Loft, b. iii. 

ACCEP'TABLENESS, S. the quality 
which renders a thing worthy of a reception 
or approbation. 

ACCEP”TABLY, Adv, It is uſed with 
the particle 79, and implies ſuch a manner as 
may cauſe deſire or approbation, © They 
will find ways to expreſs it acceptably to every 
one“ Locke's Educ, i. 145. Taylor's Guide. 

ACCEP'TANCE, S. (acceptance, Fr.] the 
dt of receiving, or the being received with 
approbation, ** If he tells us his noble deeds, 
we muſt tell him our noble acceprance of 
them.“ Shakeſp. Coriol. It ſometimes de- 
notes the ſenſe or ſignification of a word, for 
which we generally ſubſtitute the word ac- 
ceptation, ©* Under the common acceptance 
of it.” South, 

ACCE'PTANCE of a donation, in Civil 

Law, is neceſſary to its validity. 
_ ACCEPTANCE, S. in Common Law, 
5 the tacit agreement. to ſome act done by 
another before, which ht have beer, a- 
voided, if ſuch agreement, or acceptance, 
had not been made. For example, if a huſ- 
buch and wife, ſeiſed of lands in right of the 
vite, join in making a leaſe or feoffment, re- 
ſerving rent, and the huſband dies; after 
which the widow receives, or accepts the 
rent; the leaſe or feoſſment is confirmed by 
her acceptance, and it ſhall bar her from bring- 
ing a writ cui in vita. 1 Infl. 211. 

ACCE'PTANCE, S. in Commerce, is the 
ſnbſcribing or ſiguing a bill of exchange, 
which makes the nom. debtor for the ſum 
of its contents, and obliges him to diſcharge 


it at the time which it mentions, Accep- 


ACC 
tances-may be divided into thoſe which ought, 
and thoſe which need not, be dated. The 


acceptances which need not to be dated, are 
thoſe on bills payable at a day fixed, at u- 


ſance, double uſance, &c. On theſe the 
word accepted and the acceptor's name need 
only be written, thus, “ Accepted, S. B.“ 
Thongh indeed it is uot abſolutely neceſſary 
to have bills of a fixed day accepted, yet it 
is an adyantage to the bearer, becauſe, by 
virtue of that acceptance, he has two ſecuri- 
ties inſtead of one ; that is, the acceptor and 
the drawer, If the perſon on whom ſuch bill is, 
drawn ſhould make difficulties to accept it, the 
bearer has a right to have it proteſted, and to 
return it to the drawer. The acceptances which 
it is neceſſary to date, are thoſe on bills drawn 
at ſp many days or months after ſight, becauſe 
the time does nut begin to run till the day after 
the acceptance. Theſe acceptances run thus, 
Accepted, 7 Auguſt, 1759, Thomas Jones.“ 
If the bearer of a bill conſents to an accep- 
tance at twenty days ſight inſtead of eight days 
expreſſed in the bill, he may run the riſk of 
the twelve days of prolongation, and in caſe 
the acceptor breaks within that time, the bill 
remains to his account, without any reſource 
againſt the drawer, And if a bill be drawn 
for three thouſand pounds, and the bearer 
takes an acceptance for two thouſand only, 
and receive no more, the remaining thouſand 
will be at his own hazard. Yet if the bearer 


ſhould have written orders from the drawer to 


have the bill accepted in either of the laſt 
mentioned forms, he will then have an un- 
doubted right againſt the drawer for an in- 
demnification. According to the cuſtom of 
merchants, the deſiring a perſon to leave his 
bill in order to be accepted, or deſiring him 
to call on the morrow, &c, and it ſhall be 
accepted, amount to an acceptance, and ob- 
lige, as eſſectually, both by law and the cuſ- 
tom of merchants, as if it were wrote on the 
bill and ſubſcribed with the name of the par- 
ty. Should a perſon promiſe conditionally to 
accept a bill, by deſiring it to be left till the 
morrow, that he may look over his books, 
and accordingly the bill ſhould be accepted, 
this will not amqunt to a complete accep- 
tance, becauſe the mention of looking over 
his books, implies that his having effects in 
his hands are the conditions of his accep- 
tance; as it was ruled by Lord Chief Juſtice 
Hale, at Guildhall, London. 

ACCEPTA'TION, S. reception in gene- 
ral. All are rewarded with like coldneſs 
of acceptation. Sidney, b. ii. Favourable 
reception uding approbation. The com- 
mon ſenſe, or meaning, generally affixed to 
a word. 

ACCE'PTER, S. [accepteur, Fr.] in Com- 
merce, the perſon who accepts a bill by ſign- 
ing it, and thereby obliges himſelf to pay 
the contents, when due. 

ACCEPTILA'TION, 8. [acceptilatis, 
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Lat.] in Civil Law, an acquittance given by 


a creditor to a debtor, without receiving any 
part of the debt, 

ACCE'SS, S. [acceſſus, Lat.] the way or 
means, by which any thing may be appraach- 
ed. Here th* acceſs a gloomy grove de- 
tends.“ Dryd. An. 

AC'CESS, S. [accgſſo, Lat.] addition, en- 
largment, increaſe, ** I, from the influence 
of thy looks, receive acceſs in every virtue.” 
Par. Loft, b. ix. 

AC'CESS, [accez, Fr.] in Medicine, the 
return of any periodical diſeaſe. ** As the 
gcceſs of a gout z the acceſs of an ague, &c ” 

C'CESSARINES>, S. [from acceſſory] 
a ſtate in which a perſon conduces to, or pro- 
motes any event, either good or bad. 

AC/CESSARY, S. | accedo, Lat.] in Com- 
mon Law, one who is not a principal, but 
an accomplice, or partaker in any crime, ei. 
ther by advice, aid, or command. In Sta- 
tute Law, one who abets, adviſes, or con- 
ceals, the committer or commiſſion of felo- 
ny. Accfaries are diſtinguiſhed into acceſſa- 
rics before, or acceſſaries after, the t-& ; an 
accilſary before the fact, is one who procurcs 
another to do it, but is abſent at the time ot 
its commiſſion. The acc:ſſary after the tact. 
is one who receives, aſliits, or harhours, a 
perſon, who Ve knows, has heen guilty ei- 
ther of felony or murder. There can be no 
acceſſary before the fact in manilaughter, be- 


eauſe it is done on a ſudden and unpremedi- 


tated. There are no acce{laries in the higheſt 
or loweſt offences, but all the parties are 
deemed principals z as in riots, forcible en 


trics, &c, which are the loweſt offences ; fo 


Ekewiſe in high- treaſon, which is the higheſt, 
there ate no acce ſſaries 
ceives or barbours the acceſſaty to a murder 
or felony, knowing him to be juch, is the 
acclary e an acceſſary. 

LA T Ad that which contri- 
v butes to bring about any event or thing. 


« As for thoſe things which are ecceſſary 


hereunto; thoſe things that ſo belong io the 
way of ſalvation.” Hasler. In a Jaw ſenſe it 
implies guilt, and denotes a perſon to have 
been inſtrumental to the commillion of ſome- 
thing criminal. 

ACCE!SSIBLE, Adj. {acceſ/ibie, Fr.] that 


which may be approached, reached, or come 


to. It is uſed with the particle , before the 


obj-Q. “ As an iſland, we are accefible on 
evcry ſide.” Add. Trecbeld. Applied to the 
underſtanding, it ſignifies ſomething which it 


0 — 
ein attan. “ Though acce/{b/r, in ſome 


m · ue, to our ſenſes.“ Hale's Origin, 
f ACCESSIBLE HrrgnrT, 


ſare to it; whoſe baſis, or foot, may be ap- 


prached to, and a dillance meaſured, from 


ty-nce, on the ground. 


ACLE'SSION, S. | acceſſio, Lat.] a com- | 


A perſon who re- mus, the Dean's peculiar friend, was pub- 


it grammar-fchools, is uſed figuratively to 


in practical 
Ceomectry, is that which can be mechani- 
e ily mcaſured by the appl cation of a mea- 


ACC 


ing to. © His Majefly's acceſſion to the 
crown.” Com, Pray. The addition or junc- 
tion of. Acceſſion to a confederacy.”” The 
enlarging or increaſe of any thing by ſome- 
thing added. The inciuded inch of air 
received ſome little acceſſen during the trial.“ 
Boyle on Air. 
ACCE'SSION, S. in Phyſie, the begin- 
ning of a paroxyſm. 
ACCE'SSOR, S. [from acceds,] at. ] a comer 
to; one who joins himſelt to any party. 
AC'CESSORILY, Adv. {from acceſſory] 
in the manner or form of a partaker, aider, 
abetior, or acceſſory, TE 
The AC'CESSORY NERVE, or ACCES. 
SO'RIUS WILLISII, becauſe named by 
that Doſtor, called likewiſe gar 7 4 
they belong to the eighth pair, ariſe by ſeve- 
ral filaments on each fide of the medull- ſpi- 
nalis, or ſpinal marrow, about the beginning 
of the ſixth pair of the neck. They gradv- 
ally increaſe in their courſe upwards, by re- 
ceiving ſeveral filaments from the poſterior 
nervous planes, 
AC'-IDENCE, S. [a corruption of the 
word accidents, from the Latin àaccidentia 
the name of a compendious treatiſe, uſed by 
grammarians, to tesch the various accidents, 
or properties, belonging to a language. That 
which is now commonly uſed in grammar- 
ſchools, was originally called Paul's Acci- 
dence, being compoſed by Dean Colet, the 
founder of that ſeminary, in 1509, and de- 
dicated to W. Lilly, the firſt high maſter, in 
1510. In 1513 the Dean added the con- 
truction of the eight parts of ſpeech, whic 
was firſt fabmitted to the correction of Lilly, 
and after that being ſent to the famous Era“ 


liſhed with his alterations, anno 1515, $0 
great was the reputation of theſe rudiments, 
that Cardinal Woolſey reprinted them with a 
prefatory diſcourſe, and ordered them to be 
taught in the ſchool he founded at Ipſwich 
in 1528, But time apd ſucceſs, which ate 2 
greater recommendation than meer authority, 
have reficted thegreateſt eulogium upon thee 
rudiments that any book can Give, This be- 
ing the firſt book made uſerof in education 


ſignify the loweſt degree of learning. 
do confeſs I do want eloquence—angd neve: 
et did learn my accidence.” Taylor. 

AC'CIDENT, S. | accidens, Lat. from «: 
cido] an event or ſomcthing which happens 
The flocd and other accidents of time“ 
Ral. Any thing which comes to paſs by th: 
operztion of ſome unknown cauſe, Arj 
thing done without the previous ceſign or it! 
tention of the agent. He was only inftrt: 
mental of it, as the logicians ſay, by acc 
dent.“ Suit. Some unforeſecn miſchief 0 
calamity. ** What acciden—hath rapt his 
from us? Par. Reg. b. i. 


AC'CIDENT, S. in Heraldry, is an - 
tio! 
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1 
tional point or mark in a coat, which may 
be omitted or retained, without altering its 


eſſence. | | 
ACCIDENT, S. in philoſophy, ſome- 
thing ſuperadded to a ſubject, which may be 


ſeparated from it without its deſtruction. 
AcC DENTAL, S. [ accidental, Fr.] in 
Logic, a property which may be ſeparated 
from a ſubject without its deſtruction; uſed 
in contradiſtinction to ſuch as are eſſential 
and inſeperable. © Conceive as much as you 
can of the eſſentials of any ſubject, before 
u conſider its accidentals.” Watt's Logic. 
ACCIDE'N TAL, Adj. not eſſential, or not 
neceſlary to the exiſtence of a ſubject. That 
which happens without any previous deſign or 
intention of the agent. Thy ſin's not acci- 
dental, but a trade.” Meaſ.: for Meaſ, That 
which happens without the concurtence of any 
2 or perceptible cauſe, ** Accidental in 
cir production.“ South. 
ACCI DENTAL POINT, in Perſpective, 


A point in the horizontal line, where lines 


parallel to one another, though not perpen- 
dicular to the picture or repreſentation, meet. 

ACCIDENTALLY, Adv. in a manner 
which is not eſſential or neceſſary, © Other 
needful points, no leſs concerning the good 
of the commonwealth ; though but acciden- 
rally depending upon the former.” Spencer. 
By mere chance. ** Although virtuous men 
do ſometimes accidentuiſy make their way to 
preferment.” S$zw:ft, Without any previous 
deſign or intention. 

ACCIDE'NTALNESS, S. the quality of 
heing accidental. 

ACCUPIENT, S. [ accipiers, Lat.] a re- 
ceiver; uſed, perhaps, inſtead of recipient. 

ACCLATM, S. f[acclamo, Lat.] a ſhout 
of joyful applauſe, This word is ſeldom uſed 
at preſent. With loud acclaims;” Dryd. Fab. 

ACCLAMA'TI!ON, S. [acclamati2, Lat. | 
a ſhout teſtifying joy, clteem, and applauſe. 
„%% Who him received with joy, and acclama- 
tions loud Par. Loft, b. vi. This tribute 
of gratitnde to illuſtrious merit, has been 
paid by all ages and all countries, to their he- 
ros and ſdvereigns, and though now confined 
to the theatre, or ſolemn entrics of magi- 
ſtrates, had formerly an exiſtence in the 
places of worſhip, The Hebrews, on this oc- 
caſion, made uſe of the word Holannah, the 
Greeks ayadn Tvyn, or Good Luck. The O- 
rientals to their monarchs, O King live for 
ever! The Romaas at firſt, in ſuch terms as 
they thought molt ſuitable to the object; but 
under the Emperors they had a ſettled form, 
wherein they wiſhed longer life, proſperity, 
and cried ont To Triumphe! The acclama- 
tions of the ſenate were more ſober, expref+ 
ling their unanimity, and the equity and juſ- 
tice of the tribute and ſubject of their ap- 
plauſe. Among the moderns, the Engliſh 
acclamation is God ſave, or preſerve, or long 
live, the King, The Engliſh, iu their the- 


ACC 


atrical amuſements, give theirs by clapping 
their hands, and crying out encore, a wor 
borrowed from the French theatre, which 
implies a rep-tition of the admired fpeech. 

ACCLI'VIS, S. [acclivitas, Lat.] in Ana- 
2 a muſcle, filed likewiſe ebiiguus aſcen= 

ns. 

ACCLIVITY, S. [acclivitas, Lat.] the 
aſcent of an bill; and, among Geometers, 
the ſlope of a line or plane, .inclining to 
the horizon upwards, ** Clamber up -the 
acclivities.” Ray on the Creat. 

»«ACCLUVOUS, Adv. [acclivus, Lat.] ti- 
ling with a ſlope. 

To ACC O', V. A. acclouer, Fr.] to 
ſtop up a paſſage. With uncomcly weeds 
the gentle wave accloys.” Fairy A. To be 
wearied or ſurfeited of a thing. 

ACCO'LA, S. [Lat.] a dweller in any 
particular place, who has removed from ſome 
other j uſed in oppoſition to incola, or native. 
Sometimes uſed to lignify a borderer. 

ACC'OLENT,, S. | accolens, Lat. | he who 
inhabits rear, or a borderer on any place. 

ACC'OLADE, S. ſ[accolade, Fr. from gc- 
coler, to take ronnd the neck ] a ceremony 
anciently uſed in dubbing a knight, which 
conſiſted in the Kiag's laying both his hands 
round the knight's neck, and embracing him, 
as the word expreſſes. Atter this the Prince 
gave him a blow en the ſhoulder with a flat 
ſword, and the ceremony was over, 

ACCOMMODABLE, Adj. { accommoda» 
bilis, Lat.] that which may be fitted to ano- 
ther thing ; that which may be reconciled 
to, is conliſtent with, or may be applied to. 
It is made uſe of with the particle te.“ Such 
general rules as are accommodable to all this va- 
riety.” Fattss Logic. 

To ACCOMMODATE, V. A. .[accems« 
do, Lat.] to ſupply with convenicncies, to 
entertain. He accemmedated his gueſis in 
the beſt manner.” In the paſſive it is fol- 
lowed by the particle by, in the ſame ſenſe, 
% Accommedated by the place.” Shbakeſp« 
When followed by the particle to, it denotes 
to be reconciled to; to be made conſiſtent 
with. That could not be acromedated to 
the nature of things.” Locke. In the ac- 
tive, when uſed with this particle te, it ſig- 
nifies to ſuit, to adapt. That he might 
accomm:date himſelf to the age.“ Dryd. an 
Dram. Poetry. To agree, or make up a dif- 
ference. 

ACCOMMODATE, Adj. [:ccommodatus, 
Lat.] convenient or proper. Proper and 
accommodate to their preſent ſtate and inclina- 
tion. Tullot ſon. | 

ACCOMMODATELY, Adv. in a con- 
venient, ſuitable, or fit manner. . 
 ACCOM'MOUATION, S. [accommodatio, 
Lat.] in the plural it ſignifies entertain ment, 
or the ſupply of ſuch thiogs as are neceſſary 
for the ſupport of nature, either in a ſtate of 


reſt or action. When uſed with the puticle 
D 2 is, 
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to, it denotes a ſuitable diſpoſition of parts, 
or fitneſs. The organization of the bod 
with accommodation to its functions.“ Uſe 
without the particle, and with relation to diſ- 
agreeing parties, it ſignifies an adjuſtment of 
their difference; reconciliation, or agreement. 
« There is very little proſpect of an accom- 
dation.” 

ACCOM'MODATION, S. the applica- 
tion of one thing to another by analogy, 

ACCOM/PANIER,DS. a companion. This 
word is ſeldom ufed. 

To ACCOM'PANY, v. A. [accompagner, 
Fr.] to go along with; And there accom- 
panied him into Afia, Sopater of Berea.” 
Acts xx, 4. To attend; that pain ſhould 
accompany the perception of ſeveral ideas.” 
Locke. To be connected or joined. Folly 
— uſually accompanied ⁊vitbh perverſeneſs. 

wift. 

ACCO'MPANYMENT, 8. [acc - 
ment, Fr.] ſomething added — 
the ſake of * ſymmetry, &c. In 
mulic, the execution of a complete or regu- 
lar harmony, on any naked inſtrument, 
commonly performed by the baſs. In paint- 
ing, thoſe parts of a piece, which are added 
by way of ornament, and, like the epiſodes 
ef an epic poem, have a relation to the chief 
figure. In heraldry, the belt, mantling, 
ſupporters, and other ornaments about the 
Mield. 

ACCOM'PLICE, S. [ complice, Fr. from 
- @mplex, old Lat.] one who is concerned with 
- another in the commiſſion of any crime, 

To ACCO'MPLISH, V. A. [acomplir, 
Fr.] to perform, or fulfil. Ye will ſurely 
wecompiih your vows.” Jerem. xliv. 25. 
« By new ways they think to accompliſh 
wonders.” Naller. To ſatiate. Now I 
will "I mine anger vpon thee.“ Exe. 
vii. 8. To expire. The days of your 
diſperſions are accompliſped. Jerem. xxv. 34. 
To obtain *The deſire accompliſhed, is ſweet 
to the ſoul.” Prov. xi. 19. To perfect, a- 
dorn, or furniſh either the mind or body. 

ACCO'MPLISHED, Part. [from accome 


76200 u conſummate, or compleat, 
niſned. 


ACCO MpLISHER, S. the perſon who 
finiſhes, fut fills, compleats; or commnni- 
cates either external or internal embelliſh- 
ments. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, S. [from accom- 
ti] in divinity, the exiſtence of a perſon 
vr thing, foretold. The accompliſhment of 
many of their predictions. Atterb. The 
completion, full performance, perfection, 
conſummation. Both internal or perſonal 
embelliſnments which tend to make a perſon 
complete. Thinking all other accem- 
flifu ments unneceſſary.” Spe. No. 123. 
Fruition, or attainment. 

AccoMbr, S. [pronounced account ; 


accempſer, old Fr. from adgemputare, — 


| 


ACC. 
in its primary ſignification, all computations 
made arithmetically, In commerce, all thoſe 
books in which merchants and other traders 
regiſter their tran ſactions with each other, 

ACCO'MPTANT, S. ſpronounced ac- 
countant, from accemptant, Fr.] one who is 
not only well {killed in cafting up all forts of 
accounts, and can readily perform all arith- 
metical operations, but is Meile verſed in 
book keeping. 

ACCOMP'TANT-SHIP, S. [from ar 
comptant] the qualification neceſſary for an 
accomptant. This comprehends not only a 
perfect ſkill in figures, but likewiſea thorough 
knowledge of book-keeping, in all its branches. 
This qualification, though confined by pre- 
cipitate inconſideration to the trader and 
merchant, is recommended by the great Mr, 
Locke, as an uſeſeful ornament to the gen- 
tleman, and the beſt means to enable him to 
ſupport his figure, preſerve his patrimony, and 
— profuſion from committing devaſta» 

ons. a 

To ACCORD, V. A. [accordar, Ital.] to 
tune two or more inſtruments, ſo as they 
ſhall ſound the ſame note, when touched by 
the hand or bow. It is uſed with the par- 
ticle to. Her hands accorded the lute's 
muſic to her voice.” In its ſecondary 
ſenſe, it implies to harmonize, ** The 
lights and ſhades whoſe well accorded ftrife.” 
Pope. 

To ACCO'RD, V, N. to be in uniſon with, 
to agree, to correſpond, ** But my heart ac- 
cordeth avith my tongue. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

ACCORD, S. [ accord, Fr.] in its pri- 
mary ſignification, an uniſon, or the agree- 
ment in ſound between two inftrumentsy 
when turned alike, and ſtruck at the ſame 
time, “ The ſtriking of the one would 
move the other, more than if it were 
another accord. Bacon's Nat, Hi. Har- 
mony, agreement, or ſymmetry whether ap* 
plicd to the human fabrick or the arts of de- 
lpning. m_ is nothing elſe but a juſt 
accord and mutual harmony of the mem- 
bers.” Dryd. D When joined with 
oõn, it implies ſomething that is done ſpon - 
taneouſly, or without any previous labour, 
art, or admonition. That which groweth 
of its own accord of the harveſt,” Livit. 
xxv. . When joined with one, it implies 
unamimity. 4 They were all with one ac- 
cord, Acts ii. I, 

AcCORꝭ DANCE, S. friendſhip ** Prays, 
he may in long accordance bide with that 
orcat worth.” Fairfax. Conformity, con- 
filtence, or agreement <vith, ** By the accor- 
dance <vith that will.“ Hammond's Fundam. 

ACCO RDING, Part. ſometimes followed 
by the particle as; conformably. I have 
done according as thou badeſt me.” Gen. 
xxvii. 19. In proportion to. Let mercy 
be on us, according as we hope in thee.” 


Pſalm xxxili. na. Suitable. W 
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Lord according w his righteouſneſs.” Pſal. 

vii, 8. Agrecable, 

ACCOR/DINGLY, Adv. of gual. in 
manner conformable, or conſiſtent with. 
« To believe the doctrine, and to live ac 
gordingly.” Tillbef. In the beginning of 
a ſentence it has a reference to that which 
went before, and implies a deduQtion from 
it, being ſynonimous to the words; in that 
reſpect; or for that reaſon, 

To ACCO'ST, V. A. [accofter, Fr.] to 
70 near a perſon and ſpeak to him fiſt ; 
« With ſoothing words renew'd—Him thus 
acceſs.” Par. Loſt, 

ACCO'STABLE, Adj. that may be ſpoken 
with; converſible, ſociable; of eaſy acceſs. 

ACCO'UNT, S. [See ACCOMPT] in its 
primary ſignification, a calculation made by 
figures, hk its ſecondary, the amount, or 
ſum total of ſuch a calculation. Count- 
„ ing one by one to find out the account.” 
Ecleſ. vii. 27. A bill in writing, contain- | 
ing the articles for which a perſon is in- 
debted to another, in ſingle entry; but in 
double, not only thoſe particulars for which | 
another perſon credits you, but likewiſe | 
thoſe for which you credit him, When 
joined with the particle of, and the adjectives 
great, ſome, - &c. and their contraries, it 
'mplies value, with reſpect to things: and 
hyure with reſpect to perſons. *©* Things of 
ſmaller account have once ſet on work.“ Hooker. 
Only two men of account, and diſtinction.“ 
Pope's Odyſ. When joined with find, it de- 
notes, efrantegs or profit. People find 
their account in buying goods.” Poſtiletheo. 
J cannot yet comprehend how thoſe per- 
ſons find their account in any of theſe three,” 
Swift. When joined with turn to, it likewiſe 
implies gain, &c. „As will turn to account.” 
Spe, No. 399. When following the verb 
Pat to, and either of the primitive or — 
pronouns, my, your, &c. it ſignifies the charging 
of a perſon with it, and that be is reſponſi- 
ble for, or muſt pay it. If he oweth thee, 
put that on my account.”* Philem. 18. 

ACCO'UNT, S. (conte, Fr.] generally 
jomed with give, and implies a circumſtantial 
Ceſcription, or relation.“ He gave an ac- 
unt of the battle.” An explanation. It 
45 eaſy to give an account, how it comes to 
paſs.” Locke. | 

ACCO'UNT, or ACCOMPT, in Law, a 

rit or aQion that lies againſt a perſon, who 

n account of his office, whether that of 
bailiff, or receiver to a nobleman or trader, 
bs to render an account to another, but re- 

uſes to do it: if a bailift a writ of account 

ies againſt him as ſuch ; if a receiver, an 
geount may be had againſt him as ſuch, 

To ACCOUNT, V.A. Sce ACCOMPT] 
0 compute, In the paſlive it denotes to be 
eckoned, to be eſtcemed. We are ac- 
Wnted as ſheep for the ſlaughter.“ Rom. viii. 


ACC 
and reaſons, ** I know no other way to ec- 
count for it.” Swift. To eſtimate or to be 
valued, ** Silver was nothing accounted of,” 
1 Kings x. 21. To be imputed. It was ac- 
counted to him for righteouſneſs.” Gal, iii. 6, 

ACCOU'NTABLE, Adj. obliged to affi 
the reaſons, or to explain the motives tor 
any proceeding. | 12 

ACCO'UNTANT, S. [See ACCOMP- 
TANT] a perſon ſkilled in figures and 
verſed in the art of book-keeping. 

ACCOUNTANT GznNzzAt, S. an offi- 
cer belonging to the court of chancery, ap- 
prongs by parliament to receive all _—— 

odged in court, and convey it to the ban 
of England, His ſalary is paid out of the 
intereſt, and no fees are taken in his officed 
12 Geo, I. and 12 Gee, II. c. 24. 

ACCOU/NT-BOOK, S. a book wherein 
the tranſactions between traders are entered. 
« By turning to my acceunt · bool, and ſeeing, 
&c,” Swift. Let. Ixii, 

ACCOUNTING, S. [from account] the 
ſettling, ſtating, or examining into a per- 
ſon's affairs. 

ACCOUN'TING-HOUSE, compound S. 
a place ſet a- part by merchants and other 
traders, to tranſact their buſineſs, and keep 
their books and vouchers in. 

To ACCO'UPLE, [accoupler, Fr.] to ac- 
company, to join or link together with. 
Seldom Ved. | 

To ACCO'UTRE, V. A. [accouterer, Fr.] 
to dreſs, to furniſh with all manner of ne- 
ceſlaries ;z applied to warlike preparations, to 
equip. Pro In rags accoutred are they ſeen. 

Hen. 

ACCO/UTREMENT, 8. fuaccaltrement, 
Fr.] dreſs, ** Putting on or off his dit- 
ferent accoutrements.”* Spe. No. 201. Equi- 
page, furniture or habiliments of war. Or- 
naments. Chriſtianity is loſt among 
them in the trappings and accontrements of 
it.” Tiller. Serm, 

ACCRE'TION, S. [accretios, Lat.] the 
increaſe, or growth of an organical or inor - 
ganical body by the acceſſion of new parts; 
* Plants do nouriſh: inanimate bodies do 
not, they have an accretion, but no alimen- 
tation. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 

To ACCRO*ACH, V. A. [accroacher, Fr.] 
to encroach ; to draw. away another's pro- 

erty. Law term in ſtat. 25. Ed. III. c. viii, 

ACCRO'ACHMENT, S. the act of cn- 
croaching, or graſping the pro of another, 

To ACCRU'E, V. A. [from accrue, the 
part, of accrolte, Fr. to grow to] to be 
added to, as a natural production. No al- 
teration thereby accruing to the divine na- 
ture.” Hooker, In a commercial ſenſe, to 
ariſe, or proceed from, in a good ſenſe, as in · 
cluding > ſecondary idea of profit. The 
great profits which have accrued to the duke 
of Florence.“ Add, 


6. To explain, by the aſligning the cauſes 


tf, 
ACCUBA' TION, S. [aceibo, Lat.] the 
I poſture 


ACC 
| Ru of lying down, practiſed by the an- 
ients at their meals. It will appear that 
accuhation, or lying down at meals, was a 
poſture uſed by very many nations. Brown's 
Julp. Errors. 
| To ACCU'MULATE, V. A. [accumub, 
— hn heap up, or pile; to gather, oramaſs 
together in great quantities. Applied in its 
literal ſenſe to material things, as, „To ac- 
cumulate riches,” In its figurative, to vir- 
tue, &c. On horror's head, horrors ac 
cumulate. Othello. 

ACCUMULA*TION, S. [accumulatio, 
Lat.] repeated acquiſitions; an amaſſing. 
„% Wonder at ſuch an accumulation of bene- 
fits. Motion. The hate of a thing amaſſed, 
Regular accumulations and gatherings.” 
Arbutb. | 

ACCU'MULATIVE, Adj, that which in- 
creaſes ; or that which is added to; additi- 
onal ; “If the injury meet not with meek- 
neſs it then acquires an accumulative guilt.” 
Government of the Tongue. 


AC'CURACY, S. ſ accuratio, Lat.] exact- 


neſs, including the idea of induſtry. Quote 
an authority with an inſipid accuracy.” De- 
lany. juſtneſs, or nicety. ** Accuracy of 
the calculations.” Arbuthn. 

AC'CURATE, Adj. [accuratus, Lat.] ex- 
act, juſt, including diligence and knowledge, 
when applied to perſons; and excluding de- 
fe when ſpoken of things. 

AC'CURATELY, Adv. in a manner pro- 
ductive of exactneſs, and void of defect; 


nicely, exactiy. 4 Accurately and harmoni- } 


ouſly adjuſted,” Bentley. 

ACCURAT ENESS, S. a proceſs con- 
ducted with great care and productive of ex- 
actneſs of nicety, © With ſufficient ac- 
curateneſs.” Next, 

To ACCU'RSE, to conſign, or devote to 
eternal miſery. 

ACCUR'SED, Part. devoted to deſtruc- 
tion. Fhe city ſhall be accurſed. Fg. vi. 
17. Separated from the church of Chriſt 
and communion of ſaints ; excomimuni- 
cated, Execrable, including the idea of 
wickedneſs ; doomed to everlaſting miſery. 
« The chicf part of the miſery of wicked 
men; and thoſe accurſcd ſpirits, the devils.” 
Tilletſ. 

ACCU'RST, Part. devoted to miſery, in- 


©'uding the ſecondary idea of wickedneſs, | 


and alluding to the curſe pronounced at the 
fa!l of our firſt parents. 


ACE 


| « Thus they in mutual accuſation ſpent, 


The fruitleſs hours,” Par. Loſt. In Law, 
a charge preferred againſt a perſon before 1 
competent judge, in order to inflict ſome 
puniſhment on him for the guilt imputed to 
him, * No man can be impriſoned or con- 
demned on any accuſation withgut trial b 
his peers.” —_ art, 9 H. III. ſtat, 23. 
and 23, Ed. Ill, 

ACCU'SATIVE, Part. 22 Lat.] 
in grammar applied to the fourth caſe of 
nouns. As all verbs which affirm actions 
| muſt have ſubjects to receive them, they muſt 
neceſſarily have ſome noun, or word ater 
them to be the ſubject, or object of (uh 
actions; and in thoſe languages which hu: 
caſes, theſe nouns have a certain termi: 
tion, which is called the accuſative. 

To ACCU SE, V. A. [accuſo, Lat. 2:1», 
Fr.] to charge a perſon with a crime. 

CCUSED, Part. charged with a cu. 
„When he was arcuſed, he anſwered 114 
thing.“ Matt. xxvii. 12. 

ACCU'SEMENT, S. [from accuſe] . 
charge brought againſt a perſan to prove him 
guilty of any crime. Bailey from Chance; 
Obſolete. 

_ ACCU'SER, S. one who chat ges another 
with the commiſſion of a crime. Wo- 
men, where are thoſe, thine accuſert 

obn viii. 10. 

ACCU'SING, Part. the bringing of: 
charge of guilt again a perſon, or the paſſing 
of cenſure upon a thing. 

To ACCU'STOM, { acceiitumer, Fr.] to 

ractice fo often as to render habitual, To 
inure. ** Ye that are accuſtomed to do evil 

erem. Xiii. 23. To make a conſtant uſe of; 

ACCU'STOMABLE, Adj. [ Sax. denoting 

wer, or poſſibility] that which a perſon 

as practiſed for a continunnce. Diver- 
ſified by accu ſtomable reſidence.” Hales, 

ACCUSTOMA BLY, Adv. uſually ; ac 
cording to repeated practice. The king's 
fines accuſtomably paid. Haces. 

ACCU'STOMARILY, Adv, in 2 man- 
ner agreeable to conſtant practice. 

ACCU'STOMARY, Adj. uſual, con- 
ſtantly praftiſed. 

ACCU'STOMED, Part. that which is fre 
quently practiſed; or grown habitual. * |t 
is an action accuſtomed with her. Macbeth. 

ACE, S. [from az, Fr. as Span, or 15 
Sr.] a ſingle point, or ſpeck on cards d 
dice, As an unit is the fmalleſt number, 


« Tis the moſt certain ſign the world's | is figuratively uſed for the leaſt quantity 


&« accurſt, 
* That the beſt things corrupted are the 
« worſt.” Denb. 


ACCUSABLE, Adj. that which is liable 
«© There will be 


2 maniteſt defect and her improviſion juſtly | 


to be cenſured or blamed, 


accuſable. Brown's Vg. Err. 
AcCCUSATION, 8. 


% He will not bate an ace of abſolute cn. 
| faint .” Government of the Tongue. Tit 
ſmalleſt diſtance. I will not wag an 4 
farther,” Don Sebaſt, ** He was within # 
ace of ruin.” But theſe latter expreſſion 
ſcem to be derived from acies, Lat. an edge 
* AC'ETIAM, in Law a clauſe of a wn, 


[ accuſatio, Lat. | 
the charging with ſome exror or crime. 


where the action requires ſpecial bail, found 


on the ſtatute 13 Car. II. c. ii. 
ACE PHALOU 
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ACE'PHALOUS, Adj, ſomething with- 
out a head, Naturaliſts apply this term to 
worms, which have been ſuppoſed formerly 
to have no head. Figuratively, thoſe who 
have no ſuperior, chief, or leader, 

ACER, S. [Lat. ſo called, becauſe of the 
hardneſs of its wood] the maple tree. The 
timber of the common Maple is far ſuperior 
to the Beach for all turnery ware; particu- 
larly diſhes, cups, trenchers, and bowls; 
and when abounding with knots is highly 
eſteemed by cabinet-makers tor inlayings. 
It is in great requeſt among inſtrument- 
makers, on account of the lightneſs ot the 
wood, as it was formerly for tables, becauſe 
of its whiteneſs. | 

ACERB, Adj. [ocerbus, Lat.] that which 
had a compound taſte of ſour and roughneſs, 
like that of unripe pears. All that fall under 
this denomination are aſtringent. 

ACERBITY, S. [acerbitas, Lat.] the 
_ which communicates a taſle com 

ounded of ſourneſs. 

ACE/RIDES, S. [axnpi365] emplaſters made 
without wax. A medical term, 

ACE'SCENT, Part. (from aceſens, Lat.] 
that which is liable to turn ſour. Some- 
times uſed ſubſtantively. Qualified with a 
ſuthcicnt quantity of acefents,” Arbutb. 

ACE'SIS, 8.-[ axszx, Gr.] in Medicine, 
a remedy or cure. Wi” 

ACE LT A'BULUM, S. in Anatomy a large 
cavity in a bone, which receives another, 
and, thus articulated is adapted to circular 
motion, 

ACE'STA, S. [auquw] in Medicine, diſ- 
tempers that are curable, 

ACE1 O'SA, S. [Lat. four] ſorrel; which 
is derived from the Saxon ſur, ſour. Lin- 
næus confuſes theſe plants with the Docks, 
including them under the ſame genus, which 
he tiles ume 

ACE TO'SE, Adj. [acetoſus, Lat.] that 
_ is ſour, or reſembles vinegar in aci- 

Y- 
ACETO/SITY, the quality which renders 
any thing ſour, LY 

ACE'L OUS, Adj. [from acttum] that 
which is ſour. ** An acetous ſpirit.” Boyle. 

ACT UM, S. [ Lat. from acc] vinegar, 
This liquor is the baſis of the following. 

ACE TUM Dp1$STILLATUM, lat. in 
Chemiſtry, diſtilled vinegar, chiefly uſed in 
preparations for precipitation and diſſolution, 
kept under the name of diſtilled vinegar, 

ACE'TI SPIRITUS, ſpirit of vinegar, or 
diltilled vinegar recti ed. This is made by 
putting any quantity of diſtilled vinegar in- 
to a tail cucurbit, and drawing off half the 
quantity, That whieh riſes will be light, 
limpid, watery, leſs acid, whilſt that 
which remains, after diſtillation, will be 
exceeding ſtrong, ſharp, and heavier than the 
former. From this proceſs we learn the dif- 


lerence between reQification of wing and 


i 


ACH 


vinegar- In the former the firſt coming 
over, and the moſt volatile part is the belt ; 
in the Jatter, that which is more mixed and 
left behind. Hence vinegar is rendered 
ſtronger and more ſharp by boiling; but 
wine being bailed, becomes weak, thick, 
turbid, and vapid. p 

ACE'TUM ROSA TUM, [Lat.] vinegar 
of roſes. It is uſed in the head-ach to bath 
the head gud temples with. 

ACETUM ALKALISA'TUM, alkaliſed 
vinegar, made of giſtilled vinegar, with the 
addition of ſome alkaliſed or volatile ſalt. 

ACE TUM PHILOSOPHORUM, a ſour 
kind of liquor, made by diſſolving a little 
butter of antimony in a great dea] of water, 

ACHA'TES, S. [axarTs;, Gr. ] an agate, 
ſo called from a river in Sicily w it was 
firſt found. 

A'CHE, S. [of ace, Sax. a pain, of axe, 
ales, Gr.) continual pain, ** Fill all thy 
bones with ach-es, make thee roar.” Shakeſp. 
Temp. „ Old ach-es throb, your hollow 
tooth will urge. Swift. ; 

To A'CHE, v. N. to be affected with 
pain. Our eyes will ache.“ Glanvill's 


ty 
ACHE'RNER, S, [Arab.] a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the ſouthern extremity of 
the conſtellation Eridamus. Long. 10 deg, 
31 min, of Piſces, lat. 59 deg. 18 min. S. 

ACHPA, S. [1nd.} a ſpecies of cane grow - 
ing in the Eaſt-Indies, which is pickled 
green there, with ſtrong vinegar, pepper, 
and other ſpices. 

To ACHVEVE, V. A. [pronounced 
achecue from achever, Fr. ] to finiſh proſper- 
ouſly. © The greater part performed :; 
achieve the leſs.” Dryd. To gain or ac- 
quire. Experience is by iuduſtry acbiev d. 
Sbaleſp. 

ACHVEVER, S. [pronounced achetver] 
he who acquires, or obtains. ** A victory is 
twice itſelf, when the achiever brings home 
full numbers.” Much-a-do about Nothing. 

ACHIEVE'MENT, {pronounced achi 
ment, from achievement, Fr.] a great and 
hazardous exploit. The performance of an 
action. Famous hard achievements (till 
purſue.” Fairy 2 An eſcitcheon, or coat 
of armour, originally granted for ſome great 
and heroic action.“ With arms reverſed, 
the acbievements of the foe,”' Dryd. 

ACHILLE'A, S. [Lat.] in Botany, Mil- 
foil Yarrow, or Noſe-bleed. It is a good 
vulnerary, is cooling, drying, and aſtringent, 
and of ſervice in all kind of hzmorrhages 
whe: her ſpitting or vomiting of blood, and 
of ſome efficacy in gonorrhaas. + 

ACHULLES, S. [-x A, Gr.] the name 
of divers illuſtrious perſons _—_ the 
Greeks : but more particulary the fon of 
Peleus and Thetis. He was born in Phthig 
in Sicily, and according to the poets, dipped 
by Thetis in th waters of Styx, while an in- 


fant, 
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fant, to render him invulnerabſe; but that 
Heel which ſhe held him by, being untouched 
by the waters, her precaution loſt its effect, 
and he received his death by a wound in that 

lace, As another noſtrum to make him 
— ſhe is reported to have anointed 
him with ambroſia. He was educated. ac- 


cording to ſome by the centaur Chiron, but 


accordiny to Homer by Phœnix. 

_ ACHILLES, S. [Lat.] in the ſchools, a 
name given to the favourite arguments pro- 
duced by each ſect in favour ot their reſpec- 


give ſyſtems. 
ACHVLLIS TE'NDO, I Lat. the tendon 


of Achillis] in Anatomy, a large tendon 


formed by the union of the four extenſor 
muſcles of the foot, It derives its name 
From the fatal wound given to Achilles, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been in this 


AC'HLY'S, S. [from axe, Or.] in Phy- 
fic, a diſorder of the eyes. 

ACH NE, S. [axe, Gr.] in Medicine, 
uſed by Galen, 1, for a ſoft white mucilage 
ſwimming in the eye, very common in fe- 
vers. 2. A frothy matter with which the 
fauces are ſometimes filled in an exulceration 
of the lungs. 3. Lint. 

A CHOR, S. [achor, Lat.] in Phyſic, a 
ſmall ulcer in the ſkin of the head, which is 
perforated by a great many holes, contain- 
ing a viſcid matter reſembling ichor. 

ACHORVSTOS, Adj. [axogipo;, Gr. of 
a privative, and xaęię choris, ſeparate] inſe- 
1 in medicine, applied to thoſe acei- 

nts, ſigns and ſymptoms, which always ac- 
company each other, | 

ACH ROI, S. [axęec, Gr.] pale, through 
a deficiency of blood, Applied by old medi 
cal authors to thoſe perſons who have loſt 
their natural colour. 

ACHRYANTHIS, S. [axg»;, Gr.] in Ro- 
tany. It grows near three fect high, with 
oblong pointed leaves, muſt be nurſed on a 
hot-bed, and after it has acquired ſtrength, 
may be tranſplanted into the full ground, 
where it will Rower in July, and produce ripe 
ſecds in September. ö 

ACID, Adj. [acide, Fr. acidus, Lat.] that 
which raiſes the idea of four, when applied 
to the organs of taſting. .** Whoſe fruit is 
acid.” Bacon, 

A'CIDS, S. [acida, L:t, of ann, Gr.] in 
Che miſtry and medicine, thoſe ſubſtances 
which contain in them ſuch qualities as affect 
the raſte with a ſenſation of ſonrneſs, or have 
other qualities in common with them, The 
eclebrated Boerhaave having proved by a great 
number of experiments, that oil is the pbu- 
lum or food of fire, and an acid being eſſen- 
rial to the compoſition of oil, we have ano- 
ther obvious charaQteriſtic, which will more 
juſtly diſcover acids in bodies, than either of 
thoſe alrcady mentioned ; namely, that all 


bodies ſuſceptible of flame, contain either 


ACT 
2 manifeſt or latent acid; acids being the 


only bodies in nature, convertible inte that 
ſpecies of fire, called flame. Vegetables 
flame ſo long as a black oil remains in them, 
but no longer; from whence it is evident, 
that this black oil contains an acid. Acids 
ſeem to be of the greateſt uſe in the cc no- 
my of the world, and univerſally diffuſed 
through every part of the terraqueous globe, 
In the bowels of the earth we meet them in 
almoſt every mine and mineral, but eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe prodigious rocks of ſalt, which 
the luxury and induſtry of mankind have 
not been able toexhauſt for apes. In the air 
it is univerſal; and it is remai kable that it a- 
bounds more therein, when the winds blow 
from the E. and N. than when the weather 
is ſerene. As theſe winds are remarkably 
cold, and as acid ſpirits, particularly nitre, 
inereaſe the coldneſl of ice prodigiouſly, we 
have reaſon to aſſert, that the aerial acid is 
more concerned in the production of cold, 
than is commonly imagined, As acids are 
the great preſervatives againſt putrefaction in 
the air, we ſhall find them no leſs ſo with 
reſpect to the ſea, Was this vaſt body of 
water to putrify, in hot climates and in the 
warmer ſeaſons, no animals could live in or 
near it. But this terrible cataſtrophe is pre- 
vented by the acid of the ſalt which is diſ- 
ſolved in ſea water. Putrefaction being pro- 
moted by heat, it will follow, that the wa- 
ter in hot climates, would have a greater 
tendency to putrefy, and, conſequently, that 
a greater degree of this ſalt is neceſſary to 
prevent it in hot climates than in cold. Ac- 
cordingly it has been diſcovered, by an ex- 
periment made for that purpoſe, that the ſea 
water increaſes in ſaltneſs, the nearer it ap- 
proaches the line; and it has been proved 
likewiſe, that a pint of ſea water in the Me- 
diterranean contains an ounce of ſalt, but 
that the ſame quantity of water in the Baltic 
contains only half an ounce. Here let us 
admire the benevolence of the divine being, 
and while we ſee the characters of paternal 
wiſdom ſo ſtrongly impreſſed in every part of 
the volume of nature, be wrought to that 
rapturons acknowledgment cf the Pfalmilſt, 
in his poetical deſcant on the works of the 
creation contained in the cvii. Pfalm, 

ACUDITY, S. [from acid} the ſenſs+ 
tion of ſharpneſs, excited by an acid on the 
organ of taſte z ſourneſs. J 

A'TTDNESS, S. See ACIDITY., 

Ac DULX, S. in Medicine, cold mine- 
ral waters, which contain a briſk ſpirit, in 
contradiction to therme, which are hot, be- 
ing chalybeat, furrnginous, and aluminous. 

To ACYUDULATE, v. A. [aciduler, Fr.] 
to 5 ay with acids; to turn ſour by 
the inſuſion of an acid, © Watry liquors 
acidulated.”* Arbuth, | 

ACINIFORMIS, 8. [from acinus, La. 
and'fo' ma, Lat.] applied, in anatomy, t9 
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Ac 
bne of the coats of the eye, called und 


the ura, fram its reſembling a grape or berry. 
nat AC INOS, 8. [Cave, Gr.] in botany, 
les Stone, or Wild Baſil, Its ſpecies are two. 
m,  ACINUS, S. [om ann, Gr.] in botany, 


thoſe ſmall grains growing in bunches, like 
grapes; as alſo the protuberances in the mul- 


10. berry, ſtrawberry, Ke. | 
ed To ACKNO'WLEDGE, V. A. to conſels. 
be, « Acknowledge thine iniquity.”* Fer, iii. 13. 


To approve, to own as a benefit. But 
they his gifts acknoruledp'd not. Par. Loſ. 
AcKNOWLEDGI G, Part. aſſenting 


truth, Retaining a gràteful ſenſe, 
ACKNOW'/LEDGING, S. the act of teſ- 
tifying a grateful ſenſe of a benefit, Aſſent; 


ow 
er owning, profeſſion. 

ly ACKNOW'LEDGMENT, s. aſſent; 
re, including a perſuaſion of the truth of any 
we ropolition. “ Acknowledgment of the my- 
is ery of God.” Col. ii. 2, Belief. The 
Id owning guilt, after the commiſſion of a 
are crime, or fault. A grateful ſenſe of a dene- 
5 wo Gr.] the heigh 

th ACME, r.] eight or 
of higheſt degree of any thing ; uſually applied 
he by medical writers to denote the height of a 
or diftemper ; which they divide into four 
re- ſhges, 1. A che, the beginning. 2. Ana- 
if- 45 the growth. 3. Acme, the height. 
ro- And, 4. Pardcme, or declenſion. 

ra- AcONT TE, S. [ axowrror, Gr.] in botany, 


Wolfſbane. Figuratively uſed for poiſon, 
in a general ſenſe. «© Deſpair, that acenite 
does prove.” Granville's Poems. See ACO- 
NITUM, 

ACO'NTIAS, S. [ axevrias, Gr.] a comet, 


or meteor, with an oblong head, and a long 
p- ſlender tail, reſembling a dart or arrow. 
ed — a poiſonous ſerpent in Sicily or Cala- 
T5 na, 
wut A'COPIS, 8 [axome, Gr. Ja precious ſtone, 


reſembling glaſs, marked with ſpots of gold. 

ACONU TUM, S. ſits etymology is dubi- 
ous, but ſome derive it from a Greek priva- 
tire, and eng, duſt, becapſe it grows with- 


weed, Every ſpecies of this plant are poi- 
ſonous, they are extremely cauſtic and acri- 
monious, generally Gopping delutition, and 
corroling the internal parts of thoſe who eat 
them, producing mortal convulſions, inflam- 
mations, and mortifications. . 
A'CORI, 8. [Lat.] the blue coral; it 
grows in the form of a tree upon a rocky 
bottom; is fiſhed for upon, or about the 
Rio del Re, or the King's River, on the coaſt 
of Africa, and is part of the merchandize 
for which the Dutch trade with the Cama- 
rones, 

A'CORUS, 8. [ Lat.] in botany, the Sweet 
Ruſh, It is hot and dry, opening and at- 
tenuating, and eſteemed, for removing ob- 
liruttions of the liver and ſpleen, provoking 


to an opinion; including a belief of its 


ovt earth] in botany Wolfsbane, or Monkſ- 
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nrine and the menſes, and reſiſting purre-, 
faction; it operates as cardica in the diopſy 
and ſcurvy, and provokes ſpitting in an abs 
ma. 

A'CORN, S. [accœren, Sax. ] the fruit or 
ſeed born by the oak. Nomithed by the 
acorns he picked up under the oak. 7.5cke. 

ACO'USTICS, S. [| from ate, Gr. the 
doctrine of ſounds, or beating. In medi- 
cine, remedies to cure any deſccts in heur- 
ing. In phyſics, thoſe inſtruments which 
ire made uſe of by people aſſected with par- 
tial deaſneſs : 

ACOUSTIC, Adj. Ian, Gr.] that 
which belongs to. hexring. Acne nerwe, 
in Anatomy, is the fame as auditory nerve. 
See EAR. 

To ACQUAINT, V. A. ſa cent, Fr ] 
generally followed by a perſonal pronovn, 
and the particle wich, To inform. He 
acguainti me that two or three men.” Tarler. 
To be accuſtomed, or habituated to. A 
man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief.“ 
Iſai. liii. 3. To know perfectly. “ Art 
acquainted with all my ways.” Pſal. exxxix. 
Fl To acquire a perſect and intimate know- 
edge of. Acpusint yourſelves with things 
antient and modern.“ Watt s Logick. 

ACQUAIUNTANCE, S. | accuintance, Fr.] 
followed by the particle with. Appli- 
cation productive of knowledge; © Nor 
was his acquaintance leſs with the poets.” 
Dryd. Perſonal knowledge ariſing from fa- 
miliarity. ** Our admiration of a famous 
man Jeſſens upon a near acquaintance with 
him. Spe, No. 256. An utimate friend- 
(hip and alliance: Wou'd we be admitted 
into an acquaintance with God.“ Atterb, A 
familiar and conſtant companion. It was 
thou, mine equal and mine acquaintance,” 
Pſulm. xxx\. 11. | 

ACQUAINTED, Part. [from acquainr] 
that which is not uncommon, or unuſual. 
% Things acquainted and familiar o us.“ 
Shateſp. en, iv. known by long ſtudy and 
contemplation, © Be well acquainted with 
God, and yourſelves.” Watt's Log. 

ACQUE'ST, 8. [from acgueſt Fr, of 
acguecrir, ] by ſome ſpelt. acuiſt, additional in- 
creaſe; acquiſition. ** New acgueſt are more 
burden than ſtrength.” Bac. Hen VII. 
« Signs of itsnew acguefi; and encroachments,”* 
Mead. In Law, goods not held by inherit- 
ance, but obtained by purchaſe. In politics, 
ſomething gained by conqueſt. 

To ACQUIE'SCE, V. N. Gs ary Fr.] 
to yield to, comply with, be ſatisficd with. 
Adquieſce in an airy ungrounded perſua- 
ſion. South. CENCE, 8. l. ; 

ACQUIE/S „ S. | from acquieſce} a 
—ä— — or yielding —— 
entire acquieſcence in all the biſhops. Clarerd, 
Approbation, excluding all repining ; © A 
full ſatisfaction and acguieſcence in he enjoy - 


ment.“ See. No. 256. Uſed with the par- 
E | ticks 
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ticle in. In Commerce, the conſent or agree- 
ment a perſon makes to follow the determi- 
nation of an arbitrator ; which when once 
given, can never be receded from, 

ACQUURABLE, V. A. that which it is 
poſſible to attain : that which a thing can 
attain. 

To ACQUIRE, v. A. [acquiro, Lat. ] to 
obtain by dint of application, er power, in 
oppolition to what we receive from nature, 
or by inheritance. ** Arquired an imment 
fortune.” © Acquired too high a fame.“ 
Shakeſp. | | 

ACQUIRED, Part. contracted by prac- 
tice, in oppoſition to what is received from 
nature; ** Natural wants, or acguiad habits.” 
Lock. Gained by labour, or obtained by 

wer. 

ACQUTRER, S. he who obtains, at- 
tains, or gains, | 

ACQUIVREMENT, S. that which is 
gained by application or labour, generall 


applied to the ornaments of the mind. | 


« Theſe his acquirements, by induſtry, were 
exceedingly enriched,” ' Hay. on Fdw. VI. 

ACQUISUTION, S. [acquiſitio, Lat.] the 
act of gaining, or obtaining. By his own 
indu'trious acquiſition.” South, The thing 
obtained. An acquiſitica to ſome mighty 
monarchy.” Swift. i 

AC UTSITIVE, Adj. [acquifitious, Lat.] 
that which is acquired, in oppoſition to na- 
tive. 

ACQUTST, S. [from acguiro, Lat.] gain, 
attainment, acquiſition. ' 

To A.QUIT, V. A. ene Fr.] to 
deliver or free from. To be acquit from my 
e>ntinual ſmart.” Spencer, To clear from an 
imputation of guilt, or neglect; to abſolve 
or diſcharge. © He will not at all acquit the 
wicked.“ Nab, i. 3. To diſcharge a duty. 
« Fcquitted myſelf of the debt I owed the 
public.“ Dryd. | 

ACQUI'TMENT, s. [from ocquir] he 
ſtate ot being cleared from any imputat 
or charge of guilt ; or, the act of pronounc- 
ing ſuch a diſcharge, © An acguitment, or 
diſcharge of a man upon ſome precedent ac- 
cuſation.”* South. 

ACQUUTTAL, S. [from acquir] the act 
of freeing a perſon from the ſuſpicion or 
guilt of a crime. The condemnation or 
acquittal of an accuſed perſon.” Scuiſt. Ac- 
quittance is two-fold, in law and in fach. 
Acquittance in fact, is when a perſon is not 


found guilty of the crime with which he is | 


charged, Acquittance in Law, is when a 
perien is tried as acceffary with the principal, 
and he being cleared, the acceſſary is acquitted 


likewiſe in law. 


ACQUI TTANCE, s. [from acquir] a re- | bon 


leaſe or diſcharge trom payment, d 
other thin 
Soon ſhall find forbearance no acguittance. 


„or any 


2 

ittances for ſoch a ſum." Shakeſp. 

ACRA'SIA, S. ſaxgenia, Gr. in Medi- 
cine, intemperance, or exceſs in eating, 
drinking, ſleeping, or venery. Likewiſe the 
predominancy of one quality above another, 
either in mixtures, or the conſtitution of a 
haman body. 

A'CRE, S. [acre, or ecer, Sax. acre, Nor- 
man Fr. acker, ayg@*, Gr.] a meaſure of 
land uſed all over England ; containing in 
length forty perches, and in breadth tour, 
be they more or leſs, and is always equal to 
160 ſquare hes, whatever be the figure 
of the land, As the perch differs in different 
counties, the acre muſt vary likewiſe, Ir is 
commonly 16 1-half feet ; but in Stafford. 
ſhire 24. 

A'CRE, S. a word uſed in the Mogul's 
dominions, inſtead of lack, to ſignify ioo, oco 
roupies ; the roupie is equal to the French 
en of three livres, or thirty ſols of Hol- 
land. b 

A'CRID, Adj. cer, Lat.] a bitterneſs 
which leaves a hot and painful ſenſation on 
the organs of taſte, ** Bitter and acrid dif- 
fer only by the ſharp particles of the firſt be- 
ing involved in a greater quantity of oil,” 
Arbuth, 

ACRIFO/LIUM, S. [of acer and foliun, 
Lat.] in Botany, a prickly leaf. 

ACRIMO'/NIOUS, Adj. abounding with 
corroſive, or ſharp particles. If gall can- 
not be rendered acrimonieus.*”* Harvey, Sharp 
and auſtere, applied to behaviour, 

A'CRIMONY, S. [acrimonie, Fr. acrims- 
nia, Lat.) a quality in bodies by which they 
corrode, deſtroy, er diſſolve others; corro- 
ſiveneſs, aſperity, ſharpneſs. ©* Aﬀeds the 
organs with a ſenſation of acrimony or =P 
neſs.” Arbuth. Auſterity of behaviour; 
verity, or bitterneſs of language. 

A'CRITUDE, S. | acritudo, iy a qus- 
lity iy a body which aſſects the taſte with a 
ſenſation of rough, pungent, and hottiſh 
for, © With its aſtringent and fweeiilh 
taſte is joined ſome acritude. Grew. 

" ACRIVIQOLM?S. ffrom acer and wiols,] 
in Botany, Indian creſs, ” 

| ACROMA'TICAL, Adj. _ au goon] 
that which includes profound learning; that 
which contains the depths of feience. 

ACROA'TICS, & [from axgaquar, Gr. 
a term applied to ſome abſtrute lectures ot 
Ariſtotle, to which only his moſt intimate 
friends were admitted.” Dyche, . 

ACROMION, S. faxguurry, Gr.] the 
upper part of the ſeapula, or ſhoulder-blede, 
vhich receives the cavicula. In infancy it 
is a cartilage, oſſiſies gradually, and at one 
and twenty grows hard, like any common 

e 


ACRO'NYCAL, Adj. [from expo] in 


A receipt for money paid, . Produce ac- 


we are obliged to perform, [nfs the riſing of a ſtar when the 


ſun — the ſetting of a ſtar when the 
ACRO'NICALL! 


power 
contir 
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ACRONICALLY, Adv. that wkich riſes 
or ſets in an acrotycal manner. « When he 
riſes acronically.” Dryd. | 

To A'CROSPIRE, V. N. faxge;, Gr.] 
to ſhoot or ſprout at the blade end. © Malſ- 
ters are forbid to wet their malt, when on 
the floor, or permit it to acreſpire. Stat. 
6. Geo, I, c. 21. 

AcROSPTRE, S. a ſhoot from the end 
of ſeeds, before t are ſown, ** Send 
forth their ſubſtance in an acroſpire."* Mort. 
Hub. ; 
ACROSPI'RED, Part. fending ont ſhoots 
or ſprouts, applied to ſeeds before they are 
ſown. 

ACRO'SS, Adv. [from a expletive, and 
croſs from the Lat. crux, which implies one 
thing placed on znother, ſo as to form an 
angle or rectangle] laid over a thing ſo 
as to croſs it. Acroſs the ſtrings. Hacen. 
« Acroſs each other's ſhoulders.”” Adi. 
Folded over each other, With arms acroſs.” 
ryd. 8 N 
ACRO'STIC, S. [from axg;] a poetical 
compoſition, the initial letters, or the letters 
which begin the verſes, of which, when 
added together, form a particular name. 
This, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, is a ſpecics 
of falſe wit. 

ACRO'/STIC, Adj. from acrefic] that 
which has the property of an acroſtic, 
Some province in acroftic land.” 170 

ACRO'TERS, or ACROT'ERIA, 5 
[agoregs, Gr.] in orchitecture, ſmall 
pedeſtals without baſes, placed on pedi- 
meats to ſupport ſtatues. Likewiſe the 
figures of ſtone or metal, placed on edifices, 
and ſharp pinacles placed in rows, on flat 
buildings, with rails and balluſtres. 

To A'CT, V. A. [ago. ſupine, alum, 
Lat.] to be active, to exert one's active 
powers, in oppoſition to inactivity. ** He 
hangs between, in doubt to a# or reſt,” 
Pope's. R Hy. To exerciſe its active powers, 
to perform its proper functions: It is ca- 
pable of being made to ad with more or le!s 
difficulty.” Seutb. To perform the functions 
of life, to be excited to action; Not out 
of love, but int'reſt as alone.” Cong. of 
Granada, To perform, in alluſion to the 
exhibitions of the theatre. AX well your 
part, there all the honour lies.“ 9 on 
Man. To counterfeit. To exert action, 
or produce effects. How body act: upon 
impaſſive mind. Garth. To perform a 
character in a play: © Garrick act Benedict.“ 

A'CT, S. | a&e, Fr. of actum, Lat.] ſome- 
thing done; a deed. © The conſcious wretch 
muſt all his a#s reveal. Dryd. Some grand 
exploits, which beſpeak a great exertion of 
poser. Who can utter the mighty a#:s 
of the Lord?“ Pjal. cxlv. 4. Exerciſe of 
power, or exertioy, ** Your life is but one 
continued a# of placing benefits on many.“ | 
pd. Ia the attitude requiſite for perform- 


out of work and cold for action.“ 
Hen. V. 


fluence, agency, or operation. 


a'titude, 
painter wou 
ſpectator. 
or conformity of the perſon, geſlure, an 
voice of the orator to his ſubject. 
poetry, either a real or imajsnary, which is 
the ſubject of an epic or dramatic poem, 
its ſeveral properties are thus laid down by 
Mr. Addiſon ; 1. That it be but one action, 
which is termed its unity : 2dly, That it be 
entire, which is ſtiled its integrity; and 
thirdly, that it be great, which is tiled its 
importance, 
or the form of a ſuit given by law for 
recovery of a perſon's right. 


action given 
without violence, and not provided again 
by a law : So called becauſe the whole cauſe 
or caſe is ſet forth in the writ. 4#in an 
the caſe for words, is where a perſon is in- 
jured in his reputation, Where any words 
are maliciouſly ſpoken of a perſon, for 
which, if true, he might be puniſhed, 
action of the caſe will lie; to ſay of a per- 


ACT 


ing any action. In ac to ſhoot, a ſilver 
bow the bore.” Dryd. 

ACT, in 1 the diviſions or principal 

ts of a play, intended to give a reſpite 

th to the performers and the audience, 
The Romans were the authors of this in- 
vention, and Livios Andronicus the firſt 
perſon who introduced a regular piece, con- 
taining five acts, in the 10 5th year of 
Rome. . 

ACTS, in the plural, ſometimes imp'y a 
narrative or hiſtory : As the act of the opoſ- 
tles. - 

ACT of faith, in Spaniſh, Auto de fe, is 
pompous proceſſion of the Romiſh church, 
at Fortugal eſpecially, when the unhappy 
perſons who have been convicted of hereſy 
by the inquiſition, are burnt clive. 

A'CTING, 5. the playing or performing 
a character in a theatrical compolition, 

A'CTING, Part. excrting the powers of 
* * 3 perlonating or playing ſome part oa 
a ſtage; . 

A*CTED, Part. [from a8] incited ot 
ſtirred up to action. © Added by malice, 
ra her than eindour.“ Performed on the 
ſtage. Not aZed theſe ten years.” 

ACTION, S. [ie, Lat.] the exerting 
or employing our active powers. A 
Sal. 
Something done. A decd. By 
the Lord actiam are weighed,” Power, in- 
In Meta- 
phyſics, an immediate etfe& of what is filed 
a ſe/f-moving power z or the exerciſe of an 


ability, which a being has to begin or de- 


termine a particular train of thought, or 
motion. In ethics, or morality, the vo- 


luntary motion of a reaſonable creature. 


In painting, or ſculpture, the poſture, or 

i get of the paſſion, the” 
d convey to the mind of a 

In oratory, the accommodation 


In epic 


In law, a legal demand of, 


ACTION upon the caſe, in law, a general 
or redrcſs of wrongs, done 


E 3 ſon 


ACT 


ſon that he is perjured, af a biſhop, or 
member of parliamenr, that he is a papiſt, 
of an officer, that he is a jacobite, of a juſ- 


tice of the peace, he is a falſe juſtice; of 


a counſellor, he is no lawyer, or has diſ- 
cloſed ſecrets in a cauſe; of an attorney, 
that he is a knave in his profeſſion, a main- 
tainer of ſuits, or not worthy to be an at- 
torney ; of a doctor of phyſie, that he is an 
aſs, tool, or empiric or mountebank; of a 
trader, that he is a bankrupt knave; of a 
merchant, that he is not able to pay his 
debts ; of a man who is courting a woman, 
that he has the diſtemper, or of a woman, 
that ſhe is with child by another perſon, fo 
as either of them Joſe their marriage, is 
actionable. Though to call a man whore- 
maſter, or a woman whore, except in Lon- 
don, by the cuſtom of the city, is not 
actionable. Cro. Far. 430. 2 Fall. 696. 
ACTION ABLE, Adj. that which will 
ſuhject a perſon to an action; puniſhable, 


blameable, culpable. 


' ACTIONARY, or ACTIONIST, 8. 
[a#imaire, Fr.] a proprictor of ſtock in a 
trading company. 

ACTIVE, Adj. [ a&%iwus, Lat.] that which 
can excite motion, in oppoſition to reſt, 
«© Moved by certain a&;ve principles, ſuch 
as gravity.” Neroten. That which operates, 
or exerts power upon another, in oppoſition 
to paſſive, Practice, in oppoſition to theory. 
In the ne part they cannot ſerve.” 
Del am. N:mble, briſk, lively, vigorous, 
fond of action, in oppoſition to indolence. 
Some with darts their ave ſinews try.“ 
Dryd. Ade principles, in chymiltry, are 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to act of them- 
ſelves, without needing to be put into mo- 
tion by others. In grammar, applied to 


verbs, are thoſe which affirm action of the 


word going before them, or that a perſon 
or thing does ſomething. 

A'CTIVELY, Adv. in a briſk, nimble, 
induſtrious manner, In grammar, ſo as to 
imply action. | 

A*CTIVENESS, S. a quick and aſſiduous 
performance of buſineſs ; nimbleneſs. Ac- 
tiv ty is more commonly uſed by modern 
writers. 

ACTFVITY, S. propenſity, readineſs, 
nimbleneſs; a power of acting, operation, 
influence. © Salt put to ice, increaſeth the 
Hwity of cold.“ Bacen't Nat. Hi. Con- 
tinusl exertion of our active powers in op- 
poſition to indolence. | 

A'CTOR, S. (acer, Lat.] he that does 
or performs any thing; he that practiſes. 
* Yenng men may be learners, whilſt men in 
age are at7ors.”” Bacun. He that performs a part 
en the ſtage ; a player.“ When a good 
actor doth his part preſent.” Denham, * 

A'CTRESS, S. ( , Fr.] a woman 
who performs on a ſtage. “ And therefore 
chat was au actreſt here.“ Dryd. A female, 
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who performs ' any thing. Virgil, ia- 
deed, has admitted Fame as an afreſs in the 
Eneid.“ Sp:#. 

AC'TUAL, Adj. that which includes or 
implies action; © Befides her walking and 
other ad performances.“ Mach, That 
which is real, or exiſting. “ Sin, there in 
power before—Once a#ual, now in body.“ 
Par. Left. Exerting action, or active. . Con- 
tracis the danger of an a#ral fault. Dryd. 

ACTUA LIT, S. {from actual] the 
power of exerting action: activity. Re- 
ality, or certainty. ** The actualiy of 
Chriſt's reſurreftion.”* Free, 

AC'TUALLY, Adv, really ; abſolutely; 
in fat; ** Where the hiſtorians were efualy 
inſpired.” Spe No. 483. 

 A'CTUALNESS, S. a quality which de- 
notes the reality of the operation, or ex · 
iſtence of a thing. 

A'CTUARY, S. | aFuarius, Lat.] in Law, 
the regiſter or clerk, who compiles the mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of a court. 

A'CTVUATE, Part. [from a&um, Lat.] 
to ſet in motion; to become active; to be 
wrought upon ; to be animated z to he pro- 
duced, © Grow a&#uate into a third and 
diſtin perfection of practice.“ South, 

To A'CTUATE, V. A. [from ach, 
Lat.] to exert, to excite to action.“ Such 
is every man, who has not afuated the 
grace given him.“ Dec. of — Influenced, 
or ſet in motion. ** Mean and narrow minds 
are the leaſt au ted by it.“ Spe#. No. 255. 
To be put into motion; or to effet by 
being vigoroully agitated, ; 

ACU'LEATE, Adj. [aculedtus, Lat.] in 
Botany, that which ends in a ſharp point; 
or is prickly. 

ACCU MEN, S. Lat. of 4cuo,] ſharpneſs; 
applied either to material objecis, or the fi- 
cuities of the mind. © To ſignify genius, 
or natural acumen.” Dunciad, 

ACU'MINATED, Part. [from acumen] 
that which ends in a ſharp point. 

CU'TE, pat. [acutvs, Lat.] ſharp- 
pointed. Applied to perſons of great ſags- 
city, deep penetration, and ſharpneſs of na- 
tural parts ; uſed in oppoſition to dull and 
ſtupid. ** The acute and ingenious author. 
Locke. Applied to the ſenſes ; to be rendered 
more quick in receiving impreſſions ; or 
made more perfect. Were our ſenſes 
altered and made much quicker, and acuter. 
Locke. Acute, in geometry, that which 
terminates in a ſharp point; acute ang 
that which is leſs then ninety degrees: 
Acute angled triangle, is that whoſe three 
angles are all acute. Acute-ongular-ſefim 
of a cone, the ſame as an elleiplis, Acutt, 
in muſic, ſhrill, ſharp or high, in reſpett 
of ſome other note; ſounds conſidered in 
theſe reſpects, conſtitute a tune, the four- 
dation of harmony. Acute, in grammar, 
an accent, which teackes to raiſe, or —_ 


ADA 
the voice. In phyſic, applied to violent 
diſeaſes, which terminate in a few days. 
ACU'TELY, Adv, in a ſharp manner; 
uſed both in a primitive and ſecondary 
ſenſe, and applied both to perſons and 
things. With accuracy, ſagacity, and pre- 


eilion. x 

ACU'TENESS, S. ſharpneſs, fagacity, 
quickneſs of diſcernment. Capacity of 
diſtinguiſhing, or receiving impreſſions. Ve- 
hemence, productive of a quick or ſpeedy 
criſis in a diſcaſe. ** ReſpeQting rather the 
acuteneſs of the diſeaſe.” Brown's Yulg. Err. 
Shrillneſs, or ſharpneſs, applied to found. 
4 This acuteneſs of ſound will ſhew.“ Boyle. 

ADA'CTED, Part; [add&us, Lat.] 
driven by force, 

A'DAGE, S. a maxim, or principle re- 
ceived and acknowledged as ſelf-evident. 
* Dar'ſt thou apply that adage of the 
ſchool ?”* Dryd. A proverbial ſaying. © As 
if contrary to the adage, ſcience had no 
friend but ignorance,” Gres ville. 

ADA'GIO, Adj. Ital.] flow, folemn, 
grave; in muſic, a flow movement, when 
repeated twice, as adagio, adagio, it implies 
a more flow motion than the former; 
it is ſometimes abbreviated thus, adag®, ad. 

AD'AMANT, 8. | adamas, Lat.] a ſtone, 
fuppoſed to be an impenetrable hardneſs, 
« Spurn in pieces poſts of adamant.”* Shak, 
Hen. V. The diamond; “ Among them 
the adamant of all other ſtones,” Ray on 
Creat. The loadſtone. 

ADAMANTEAN. Adj. [from — 
hard and as impenetrable as adamant. An 
frock of mail adamantean proof. Milton. 

ADAMA'NTINE, a. [from adamant] 
made of adamant ; © With adamantine co- 
lumns.”* Dryd. Having the properties of 
adamant; hard, not to be broken. In 
adamantine chains ſhall death be bound.” 


Pope. 

A DAM's-APPLE, S. [compound word, 
Adami pomum, Lat.] in anatomy, a promi- 
nence in the throat, in the middle of the 
certilago ſcutiformis. 

To ADAPT, V. A. [adipto, Lat.] to fit 
or proportion one thing to another; To 
your decays adopts my fight.” Swift. To 
make one thing correſpond with another ; 
to ſuit. 4 A good poet, will adapt the very 
ſounds as well words to the things. Pope. 

ADAPTA'TION, S. | from adapt] the 
adipting one thing to auotherz or the 
htneſs, or ſuitableneſs of one thing to 
another.“ An ation or cement of the 
one unto the other.. Brown's YVulg. Err, 

ADA'PTION, 8. { from ada ?] the aft 
of fitting ; ſuitableneſs. Prudent adap- 
fiens of theſe machines. Cheyne. 

ADA'R, S. [Heb. mighty] the twelfth 
month of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical, and the 
lixth of their civil year, containing twenty- 


pine days, anſwering ſometimes to dur 


. 


| 
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February, and ſometimes: entering into our 
March. As the lunar year of — — is 
one month too ſhort, every third year 
they inſert a thirteenth month, and name 
it Ve-adar, or ſecond adar, which conſiſts 
of twenty- nine days. 

ADA'TAIS, or ADA'TYS, S. a muſlin, 
or cotton cloth, from Bengal in the Eaſt- In- 
dies 3 the piece is ten French ells long, 
and three quarters broad. 

To ADUORPORATE, V. A, [adcore 
pero, Lat.] to join one body to another 
to mix together; uſually written accorporate. 

To ADD, V. A. [ adds, Lat.] to increaſe 
by ſomething new z to enlarge; to aggran- 
due; If to his words it add one gramm of 
ſenſe. Dryd, To perform the operation 
of joining one number, &e. to another. 
© He can repeat it and add it to the for- 
mer. Locke. 

A'DABLE, Adj. that which it is in our 
power to add ; that which may be added. 
© The firſt number in every addition is 
called an addable number.“ Cocker. 

A'DDER, S. [ Ztter, Attor, Sax.) a 
kind of a ſerpent. | 


A'DDER-GRASS, S. in botany ſo called, 
as Skinner imagines, becauſe lui k 
about it. 


ADDERS-TO'NGUE, 8. ſ[epbieglaſſum, 
Lat.] it has no viſible flower; but its 
ſeeds are produced on a ſpike, reſembling 
an adder's tongue, whence it derives its 


name. 

AD/DERS-WORT, in botany, an herb 
ſo called on account of its virtue againſt 
the bite of ſerpents. 

AD'DIBLE, Adj. that which it is poſſible 
to add. Addible numbers.“ Locke. 

ADDIBULITY, S. [from add] the poſſi- 
bility of being added. This addibility of 
numbers.” Locke. 

AD'DICE, S. [pronounced adz from 
adeſa, Sax. an ax} a ſharp tool of the ax 
kind, whoſe blade is ſomewhat arching, 
and its edge athwart the handle; ſerving 
the purpoſe both of a hammar and hatchet, 
one end being a driver, and the other a 
chopper. Ir is peculiar to the coopers. 

To ADDIC'T, V. A. to devote, dedicate, 
or employ one's ſelf entirely. To abandon 
one's felt entirely to ſomething bad. Ad- 
dicted himſelf .o vice. Fobnſon. Uſed with 
the particle to. 

ADDVCTEDNESS, S. propenſity, aſſi- 
duity, attachment. 

ADDYCTIO, S. [addico, Lat.] a trans- 
ferring goods to another by auction. 

ADD SON, [JOSE PH,] Ef; This 
very great ornament to the age he Jived in, 
his own country in particular, and to the 
cauſe of polite literature in general, was ſon 
of the Rev. Dr. Launcelat Addiſen, who af- 
terwards became dean of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, but at the time of this ſon's birth 

was 


3 
. 
* 


ADD 


was rector of Mileſton, near Ambroſbury, 
Wilts, at which place the ſubject of our 
preſent conũderation receiv d his vital breath, 
on the rſt day of May, 1692.—He was very 
early ſent to ſchool to „being put 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Naiſh, then 
maſter of that ſchool; from thence, as 


literature, he was removed to 


ADD 


tremely acceptable to Mr. Addiſon z but his 
majeſty's death, which happened before he 
could get his a tment, put a ſtop to 
that, together with his penſion.—T his news 
came to him-at Geneva ; he therefore choſe 
to make the tour of Germany in, his wa 
home, and at Vienna compoſed his Treatif 


appearance till after his death. 


ſoon as he had rec-ived the firſt rudiments y on Medals, which however did not make its 


ſchool, taught by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and 
after that to the Charter-Houſe, where he 
was under the tuition of the learned Dr. El- 
lis. Here he firſt contracted an intima- 
cy with Mr. Steele, afterwards Sir Richard, 
which continued inviolable till his death.— 
At about fiftcen years of age he was entered 
of Queen's college, Oxford, and in about 
two years afterwards, thro” the intereſt of 
Dr. Lancaſter, Dean of Magdalen's, ekcted 


into that college, and admitted to the degrees: 


ot batchelor and maſter of arts. 
While he was at the univerfity, he was 


" repeatedly ſolicited by his father and other 


friends to enter into holy orders, which, 
altho' from his extreme modeſty and natural 
diffidence he would gladly have declined, yet, 


in compliance with his father's deſires, he 


was once very near concluding on; when 
having, thro' Mr. Congreve's means, be- 


come a great favourite with that univerſal 


patron of poetry and the polite arts, the fa- 
mous lord Halifax, that nobleman, who 
had frequently regretted that ſo few men of 


liberal education and great abilities applied 


themſelves to affairs of public buſineſs, 
in which their country might reap the ad- 
vantage of their talents, carneſtly perſuaded 
him to lay aſide this deſign, and as an en- 
couragement for him ſo to do, and an in- 
dulgence to an inclination for travel, which 
ſhewed itſelf in Mr. Addiſon, procured him 


an annual penſion of 3ool. from the crown, 


to enable him to make the tour of France 
and Italy. : 

On this tour then he ſet out at the latter 
end of the year 1699, did his country great 
honour by his extraordinary abilities, re- 
ceiving in his turn every mark of eſteem 
that could be ſheun to a man of exalted ge- 
nius, particularly from M. Boileau, the fa- 
mons French poet, and the abbe Salvini, 
profeſſor of the Greek tongue in the univer- 


clarcd that he firſt conceived an opinion of 


A different ſet of miniſters coming to the 


queen Anne's reign, and conſequently the 
intereſt of Mr. Addiſon's friends being con- 
ſiderably weakened, he continued unemploy- 
ed and in obſcurity till 2704, when an ac- 
cident called him again into notice, 

The amazing victory gained by the 


high treaſurer, to have it celebrated in verſe, 
lord Hallifax, to whom that nobleman had 
communicated this his wiſh, recommended 
Mr. Addiſon to him, as the only who 
was likely to execute ſuch a taſk in a manner 
adequate to the ſubject; in which he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo happily, that when the he 
wrote, viz. the campaign, was finiſhed no 
farther than to the celebrated ſimile of the 
angel, the lord high treaſurer was fo de- 
lighted with it, that he immediately preſent- 

the author with the place of one of the 
commiſſioners of appeals in the exciſe, in 
the room of Mr. Locke, who had been juſt 
| promoted to the board of trade. 

In the year 1705, he attended Lord Hal- 
lifax to Hanover, and in the ſucceeding year 
was appointed under ſecretary to Sir Charles 
Hedges, then ſecretary of ſtate; nor did he 
loſe this poſt on the removal of Sir Charles, 
the Earl of Sunderland, who ſucceeded to 
that gentleman, willingly continuing Mr. 
Addiſon as his under Secretary. 

{ In 1709, Lord Wharton being appointed 
lord leiutenant of Ireland, nominated our au- 
thor ſecretary for that kingdom, the queen 
at the ſame time beſtowing on him alſo the 
poſt of keeper of the records in Ircland. 
But when in the latter end of her majelty's 
reign the miniſtry was again changed, and 
Mr. Addiſon expected no farther employ- 
ment, he gladly ſubmitted to a retirement, in 
which he formed a deſign, which it is much 


er to put in execution, viz. the compiling 2 


lity of Florence, the former of whom de- | to be regretted that he never had in his pow- 


the Engliſh genius for poetry from Mr. Ad- 
diſon's Latin poems, printed in the Muſz 
Anglican æ, and the latter tranſlated into ele- 

ant Italian verſe, his epiſtolary poem to 
— Halifax, which is eſteemed a maſter- 
piece in its kind, 

In the year 1702, as he was about to re- 
tun home, he was informed from his friends 
in England, by letter, that king William 
intended him the poſt of ſecretary to attend 
the army under prince Eugene in Italy.— 
This was an office that would have been ex. 


dictionary to fix. the ſtandard of the Engliſh 
language upon the ſame kind of plan with the 
famous Dittionario della Cruſca of the Ita- 
lians. A work in no language ſo much 
wanted as in our own, and which from fo 
maſterly, ſo elegant and ſo correct a pen a 
this gentleman's, could-not have fail'd being 
executed to the greateſt degree of ion. 
We have however the leſs reaſon to lament 
this loſs, as the ſame defign has ſince been 


carried on, and brought to a matwity that 


management of affairs in the beginning of 


duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, exciting 
a deſire in the earl — — then lord 
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leds the higheſt honour on our country in 
general, and its author in icular; nor 
ter this character can I, I think, have need 
10 enter into a farther explanation, or even 
hint, that I — Ii — Johnſon's 
dictionary of the Engliſh language. 

What prevented Mr. Addiſon's purſuing 
this deſign, was his being again called out in- 
o public buſineſs z for on the death of the 
queen, he was appointed ſecretary to the 
Jords juſtices z then again in 1721, ſecretary 
for Ireland, and on the Lord Sunderland's 
reſignation of the lord lieutenancy, he was 
— of the lords commiſſioners of trade 

In 1716, he married the Counteſs of War- 
wick, and in the enſuing year was taiſed to 
the high dignity of one ot ber majeſty s prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of (tate. The fatigues of this 
important poſt being too much for Mr. Ad- 
diſon's conſtitution, which was naturally not 
an extraordinary one, he was very ſoon 
obliged tv reſign it, intending for the remain- 
der of his life to purfue the completion of 
ſome deſigns which he had planned 
out : but this he had no long time allowed 
him for the doing, - —_ — _ 
a dropſy, carrying him off the ſtage of this 
vor Lee ie could Sig ary. of hi 
ſchemes. He departed this life at Holland- 
houſe, near Kenſington, on the 27th of June, 
1719, having then juſt entered into the 48th 
year, and left dehind him one only daughter. 

As a writer we nced ſay little of him, as 


the general eſteem his works were, ſtill are, . | 
and ever muſt, be held in, © pleads, as} He taught us howto live 


Shakeſpeare fays, like angels trumpet- 


tongu'd, in their behalf, As a poet, his 


Cato in the dramatic, and his Campaign in 
the beroic way, will ever maintain a place 
among the firſt rate works of cither Kind. 
Yet I cannot help thinking even theſe excel- 
led by the elegance, accuracy, and elevation 
of his proſe writings; among which his pa- 
— in the Tatlers, Spectators and Guardians 

old a foremoſt rank, and muſt continue 
the objects of admiration, ſo long as theEng- 
liſh language retains its purity, or any au- 
thors who have written in it continue to be 
read. As a man, it is impoſſible to ſay too 
much, and-it would even extend beyond our 
— limits to fay enough, in his praiſe, as 

e was in every reipect truly valuable. In 
private life he was amiable, in public em- 
pl t honourable; a zealous patriot ; 
faithful to his friends and ſtedfaſt to his prin- 
ciples ; and the noble ſentiments which eve- 
ry where breaths through his Cato, are no more 
than emanations of that love for his country, 
which was the conſtant guide of all his acti- 
ons. But laſt of all let us view him as a 
Chriſtian, in which light he will appear ſtill 
more exalted than in any other. And to 
this end nothing perhaps can more affectu- 
ally lead us thaa the relating an anecdote con- 
«r2ing his death, in the words of one 
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the beſt men, as well as the beſt coritart. now 
living, who, in a pamphlet written almoſt 
entirely to introduce this Httle ſtory, ſpeaks 
of him in the following manaer: 

After a long and manly, but vain ſtrng- 
le with his diſtemper,”” fays he, be dif- 
miſſed his phyſicians, and with them all hopes 
of life: but with his hopes of life he diſmiſ- 
ſed not his concern for the living, but fent 
for a youth nearly related, and finely accom- 
pliſhed, but not above being the better for good 
impreſſions from a dying friend: he came; but 
life now glimmering in the ſocket, the dy- 
ing friend was ſilent. After a decent and 
proper pauſe, the youth ſaid, Dear Sir ! you 
ſent for me : 1 believe, and I that you have 
ſeme commands; I ſhall bold them mit ſacred. 
May diſtant ages, proceeds this author, 
not only hear, but feel the reply! forcibly 
graſping the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, See 
in what peace a Chriſtian can die, He ſpoke 
with ditfticulty, and ſoon expired. The 
pamphlet from which chis is quoted, is enti- 
tled, Conjectures on Original Compoſition, 
and altho* publiſhed anonymous, was written 
by the great Dr. Edward Young, nor can I 
with more propriety cloſe my character of 
Mr. Addifon than with this very gentleman's 
obſervations on the juſt mentioned anecdote, 
when after telling vs that it is to this cir- 
cumſtance Mr. Tickell refers, where, in his 
lacs on this great man's death he has theſe 
words : 


gh z and, Oh! too 
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et ANT taught ns how to 
ie, 


thus proceeds Dr. Young ; had not this poor 
| plank been thrown out, the chief article of 
| bis glory would probably have been ſunk for 
ever, and late ages had received but a frag- 
ment of his tame. A fragment glorious in- 
deed, for his — how bright! but to 
commend him tor compoſition, tho* immor- 
tal, is detraction now, if there our encomium 
ends. Let us look farther to that conclud- 
ing ſcene, which ſpoke human nature not un- 
related to the divine. To that let us pay the 
long and large arrear of our greatly poſthu- 
mous a laſs.” | 
A little farther he thus terminates-this no- 
ble encowium. If powers were not want- 
ing, a monument more durable than thoſe of 
marble ſhould proudly riſe in this ambitions 
to the new and far nobler Addiſon, 
than that which you and the publio have fo. 
long and ſo much admired : nor this nation 
only, for it is Europe's Addiſon as well as 
ours ; though Europe knows not half his ti- 
tles to her eſteem, being as yet unconſcious 
that the dying Addiſon far outſhines her Ad- 


diſon immortal.” 


Having thus given 


ADD. 

and death of this great man, nothing more 
remains in this place to be done, but to give 
a liſt of his dramatic pieces, which were the 
following three. 

1. Cato. Trag. 

2. The Drummer. Com; 

3. Roſamond. Opera. 

ADDI'TAMENT, S. [additamentum, Lat.] 

a thing added, . Certain additaments that 
contribute to its ornaments and uſe.” Hales's 
Orig. 
ADDITY r10US, Adj. a thing added 
without authority. Several addititious books 
and miracles,” Univ. Hift. vol. x, Svo. b. 
xi. c. 2. 

ADDITION, 8. [ additio; Lat.] the add- 
ing one thing to another, to increaſe its 
quantity, or dimenſions. ** By endleſs addi-| 
tion of finite degrees. Bentl. The thing 
added, increaſe. Addition to the power of 
the commons.“ Swift. Interpolation, * 
inſerting ſomething new, or ſpurious, “ Ad- 
ditions to what Chriſt and his apoſtles have 
deſigned.” Hamm. Fundam, In arithmetic, 
the ſecond of the five principal rules. In 
algebra it is expreſſed by this character +, 


| which is read plus, more or add. In law, a 
title given to a man, beſides kis chriſtian, 


or lirname, implying his eftate, degree, 
age, occupation, or reſidence, ** Bear the ad- 
dition nobly ever.” Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
ADDITIONAL, Adj. f additionalis, Lat.] 
that which is added. The additional day.” 
Holder. That which increaſes. © An ad- 
ditional luſtre.” -- Spear, Uſed of argu- 
ment, a greater number, or more forcible 
ones. Afford us ſeveral additiona/ proofs.” 
Atter b. * 
A'DDITORY, Adj. that which is added. 
A'DDLE, Adj. [ ad!, or adel, Sax. ] in its 


primitive ſignification applied to eggs which | 


are corrupted under a hen,” and produce no- 
thing; in alluſion to which it is uſed to ſig- 


nify a perſon of bad natural parts. Thar 


carries eggs too freſh and addle.” Hudib. 
But his brains grew addle.” Dryd. | 
To A'DDLE, V, N. to corrupt ; to make 
rotten. Such as are add/ed ſwim.” Brown. 
ADDLE-PA'TED, 4dj. one of a dull, 
ſtupid, and barren genius; ſilly, © Dull and 
addle-pated.” Dryd, 
To ADDRESS, V. A. [ addreſſer, Fr.] to 


foot to ſingle fight.” Dryd. To get ready; 
to put into a ſtate of immediate uſe. ** Ad- 
dreſſed his men to take the flank.” Hoyw, 


' To apply to by petition or ſpeech, © Ad- 
drefed the King. To direct one's ſpeech 


to. To addreſs the ſenate,” Add. Cato. 

ADDRE'SS, S. | addrefſe, Fr.] an applica- 
tion in order to perſuade. ** Venus had 
heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs.”” Prior. The 
ſuit of a lover. Made his addreſſes to me.“ 
Spefat. No. 163. Behaviour. A man of 
polite addreſs.” Genteel carriage; quickneſ⸗ 


q 


| 
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of underſtanding, preſence of mind, and rex 
dineſs to make the beſt of every thing that 
occurs. The {kill and æddreſi of a mini. 
fter.”” Swift, An application to a ſuperior, 
The humble addreſs of the Lord Mayor, 
&e.“ The direction of a letter. 1 kney 
who it _ from as ſoon as I faw the a. 
dreſs.” © addreſs is, at 

 DDRE/SSER 2 
addreſſes. 

ADDU/CENT, Part. [adducens, Lat.) 
that which draws too or cloſe. In Anatomy 
applied to thoſe muſcles which cloſe, or dray 
N thoſe parts to which they. are af- 

xed, . 
To ADDU'LCE, V. A. [from ad and dt 
cis, ſweet] to ſweeten ; figurative, to ſoften, 
to reconcile, ** With many ſugared words, 
ſcek to addulce all matters.“ Bac. Hen. VII. 
ADENO/GRAPHY, Ss. [from 2% and 


vf, Gr.] a treatiſe which deſcribes the 


glands. | 

ADE'PT, S. [adeptus, Part. of adipiſcr, 
Lat.] one that is acquainted with all the ſe- 
crets of his art, 

ADE'PT, Part. { adeptus, Lat.] one who 
has acquired a perfect knowledge of any 
thing. Such adept philoſophers as we an 
told of.” Boyle. | 

A'DEQUATE, Adj. [ atus, Lat.] & 

» proportionate to. quate and fuf- 
ient.” South, Full, perfect, ſole, proper, 
and entire. Death ſeems to be the whole 
adequate object of popular courage. Har. 
uate ideas are thoſe which perfectly re- 
preſent their archetypes. But when we ſay 
we have an adequate idea of any thing, it 
muſt be underflood only in a vulgar ſenſe, 
becauſe ſcarce any ideas are ſo in a philoſo- 
phic ſenſe. 
A'DEQUATELY, Adv. in a full, com- 


begin any action. Addrefjed himſelf on 


pleat, and perfect manner; in its full es- 
tent, or true acceptation. 

A'DEQUATENESS, S. equality, — 
reſemblance; juſtneſs of correſpondence; 
proportion. 

ADFE'CTED, Adj. [ adfectus, Lat. ] com- 
pounded of known and unknown parts. Ac 
fected equations in Algebra, where the ur- 
known quantity is found in different powers, 
thus x3 — px* + qx = 42 , where 
are three different powers of x, as & 2 
and x*, 

To ADHE'RE,'V. A. [adbæres, Lat.] to 
{tick or join to, like any glutinous matter, 
To hold together, join, or unite. Hos 
every thing adberes together.” Shakeſp. To 
perſiſt in, or remain firm to a perſon, d 
opinion. © Adberes to the diftates of con- 
ſcience.” Boyle, 

ADHE'RENCE, S. [from adbere] tit 
quality of ſticking to; attachment; perk 
verance, “ "Their firm adberence to their 
ligion.”” Sp:&. No. 49 


ADHE'RENCY, $, {from adberence] * 


' 


S. the perſon who carrie; 


ADJ 
neſs of opinion, attachment, flicking to. 


« Vices have a native adberency of vexation. 
ecay of Piety. 

ADHERENT, Part. [adberens, Lat. ] ad- 
ering or ſticking to. And ſtuck adberent.” 
Pepe. Query, If this be not tautology? In 
ogic, ſomething added or not eſſential. 
© Modes are inherent, or adberent; that is, 
proper and improper.” \ 

ADHE'RENT, S. [from adhere] one firm- | 
y attached to any perſon, party, or opinion. 
* Their ſubjects and adberents.”* Naleigb. 

ADHE'RER, S. one who is — at- 
ached to any perſon, party, or profeſſion. 
A firm adberer to the eſtabliſhed church.“ 
wife. | 
Durstox, S. [adbefo, Lat.] the act 
r ſtate of ſticking to. Aberence is uſed in 
ne primary ſenſe, and appropriated to per- 
ons ; but adheſion in the ſecondary, and ap- 
lied to matter. More or leſs firm adbe- 
en of the parts. Locke. | 

ADIIESIVE, Adj. zemaining cloſe at- 
ached ; ſticking or keeping to. AZbeſroe 
o the tract.“ Thomſ. Aut. 

ADJA'CENCY, S. [adjacens, Lat.] that 
hich lies near; or bodies which border up- 
n, and are near to. The needle is not 
liſtracted by the vicinity of adjacencies.”” ; 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 

ADJA'CENT, Part. [adjacens, Lat.] ly- 
ng near, bordering, contiguous, or touch- 
ing each other. Adjacent to other medi- 
ums of, &c.“ Newton, 

ADJA'CENT, 8. [adjacee, Lat.] the con- 
text, or words immediately following or go- 
ing before. „ The words receiving a de- 
termin d ſenſe from their companions and 
adjacent. Locks, 

ADIA/PHOROUS, Adj. [aD D, Gr.] 
indilſerent or neutral. 

ADJECTIVE, S. [adjefivum, Lat. ad-+ 
FH, Fr.] a word which denotes the quali- 
ties of a ſubject: as, a wiſe miniſter; the 
word wiſe is an adjective, as denoting on!y 
the quality of the miniſter. 

ADJECTIVELY, Adj. in Grammar, af- 
ter the manner of a word Tignifying quality 
or in the ſenſe of an adſective. | 

AD!EU!, S. [pronounced adi, of d, Fr. 
to, and Dieu, Fr. God} a form uſ.d at tak- 
Ing leave; in it original acceptati , a re. 
commendation to the care and protection of 
the divine being, but commonly uſed only as 
a ceremony of parting. © While now I take 
a laſt aden. Prior. | 
To ADJOIN, v. A. [adjcindre, Fr.] to 
Join, to unite, to add, to ſtick together. 
4 Should be as marks adjcined.” Watts's 
mp. 
To ADJOIN, v. N. [adjoindre, Fr. ] to 
be contiguous to; to lie ſo near as to touch 
or join to. « Th" adjoiring fane.“ Dryd. 


tt 


as 
— 


| judged caſes,” 


, ADJOINING, Part, yy 6 to, or 
wmnegiately following.“ That being un- 


ADJ 
2 proceed to the next adjoining.” 
ke. 

To ADJOU'RN, V. A, [pronounced ad. 
firn, of adjourner, Fr.] to appoint a future 
day; to put off to another time; to defer to 
another time, 

ADJOU'RNMENT, S. the deferring to 
another day; delay; procraftination. “ We 
run out our lives in adj:xr: ments from time to 
time." L' range. 

ADIPO'SA, Adj. [of ddt] in Anato- 
my, applied to a membranę betwixt the in- 
ternal part of the ſkin,” and the external ſur - 
face of the muſcles, 

A'DIPOUS, Adj. [ adipoſus, Lat.] fat, 

ſy.. Uſed only by old medical writers. 

A'DIT, S. [aditvs, Lat.] among Miners, 
an avenue, or paſſage, through which a mine 
is entcred, and through which the ore or wa- 
ter is e ried out. Adi's, pumps, and 
wheels.” Carcw, 

A'DITION, S. [aditum, Lat.] the act of 
going to a perſon. | | 

To ADJU'DGE, V. A. ſadiiger, Fr.] 
to give to one of he contending parties in a 
ſuit at Iaw, Victory is atjudycd to the op- 
ponent or deftndant.”* Locke, Fo ſentence, 
to condemn. © Thou art adjudged to the 
death.” SHhaleſp. To reſolve, to ia. 

ADJUDGED, Part. determined. Al- 


ADJUDICATION, S. f adjudicatio, Lat.] 
the act of judging, or giving a judicial ſen- 
tence. | 

To ADJUDICATE, V. A. [adjndico, 
Lat.] to determine any claim at law; to give 
or aſſign. | 

A*'DJUNCT, S. [ adjunfam, Lat.] ſome- 
thing united. © Learning is but an a 
to ourſelf.”” Shateſp. One joined to ano- 
ther. An adjur# of ſingular experichce 
and truſt.” Metten. Something added, not 
eſſentially belonging to a thing; a mode, 
wh'ch — be ſeparated from its ſubject: as 
ſmoothneſs in a bowl, learning in a man, 
motion in a body. Adjuncts, ia Grammar 
and Rhetoric, are adjectives, or epithets, 
added to enlarye, or augment, the energy 
of a diſcourſe. 

ADTUNCTITON, S. [ain the act of 
joining together, or the ſtate of u thing joined. 

AD}UNCTIVE, Adi. ſadiundiemut, Lat. 
that which joins, or the thing joined. 

ADJURA'TION, S. du . Lat.] the 
form of an gath taken, or an oath admini- 
tered, whereby a perſon lays under a neceſ- 
ſity of ſpeaking the truth without diſguiſe. 

To AD[URE, V A. fadjaro, Lat. ] to 
bind a perfon to perfarm or not perform a 
thing, under the penalty of a dreadful curſe, 
„ jothua adiured them at that time, ſaying, 
Curſed, &c."* Top. vi. 26. To entreat 
earneſtly and pathetically. “ Adjured by all 
the bonds of civgl- duty.” Milt. Sampſ. To 
ſwear by, © Ye lamps 6f beaven! inviola- 
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ble powers! fatal fillers! ye ſacred altars! be 
ail of you adjured.” Dryd. To oblige a per- 
fon to declare the truth upon oath. 

To ADJU'ST, V. A. [adjufter, Fr.] to 
make conſiſtent, to regulate. © Faſter than 
the moſt viſionary projector can adjuſt his 
ſchemes.” Swift. To ſettle, to reduce to 
a criterion. ** Adjiſ their ſiguification.“ 
Locke. To ſhew the conformity of one thing 
to another; to render conformable; to re- 
concile. 

ADJUSTMENT, S. a juſt deſcription, 
an explication of difficulties. ©** The farther 
and — adjuſiment of this affair,” Woodw 
The ſuitableneſs of one part to another. 
“The various connexions and adjuſtments 
of each part.“ Watts. 

A'DJUTANT, 8. [adjutans, Lat.] a mi- 
litary helpgr, or aſſiſtant, An officer in the 
army, who aſſiſts a ſuperior, in diſtributing 
the pay, and over-ſeeing the puniſhment of 
the inferior men. The French uſe this term 
inſtead of an aid du camp. 

ADJU"ſCANT-GE'NERAL, one who 
attends the general, aſſiſts in council, and 
carries the orders from one part to another, 

wel bet S. [adjutor, Lat.] a helper ; 
one who aſſiſts. 

ADJUTO'RIUM, S. [Lat. adjuw9] in 
anatomy, the bumerous, or ihoulder- bone. 

ADJUTORY, Adj. [acdjutorivs, Lat.] 
that wh'ch affords afſiftance. 

a DJV“ TRIX, S. [Lat.] a female aſſiſt- 
ant. 

AD LIBITUM, [Lat. as you pleaſe, ] 
a phraſe chiefly made uſe of by medical 
and muſic writers. 

ADMEA'SUREMENT, S. (See MEA- 
SURE) the finding the dimenſions and 
quantity of a thing by a ſtandard or rule, 


. * ADMENSURA'/TION, S. fof ad to, 


and menſura, Lat.] the act of finding out 
= dimenſions by a ſtandard, rule, 'or mea- 
ye. 

To ADMINISTER, [ adninifiro, Lat.] to 
afford ; to give. Let zephir's bland ad- 
miniſter their tepid genial airs.” Phillips. In 
politics, to condutt the affairs of govern- 
ment. What c'er is beſt adminiſired is 


| beſt.” Pope, In courts, to tender to a perſon 


to take his oath, © To adminiſter an oath.” 
To perform the office of a miniſter or prieſt. 
« To 2dminificr the iacrament.“ In phylic, 
to diſpenſe medicines, to preſcribe. ** Ad- 
miniſtering phyſie.“ Wafer s * To con- 
tribute to. Adminiſi-rs to the pleaſure 
Spec. No, 477. In law, to take poſſeſſion of the 
goods and chattels of a perſon dying inteſtate. 

To ADMIUNISTRATE, V. A. {adni- 
niſtro, Lat.] to apply, or make uſe of, Sel- 
dom uſed. 

ADMINISTRA'TION, S. [adminifiiitic, 
Lat.] the act of enforcing, applying, or 
paſſing ſentence according to the ſenſe of 
a law. Ia the afminiffcation of his law,” 


ADM 
Shak, The duty of one of the chief officy 


of ſtate, ** In the ſhort time of his adns 
niſtration. Dryd. The active or executiy 
part of government. The adminiftratia 


of one dying inteſtate, and is accountahl; 
for them; 

ADMINISTRATIVE, Adj. that which 
aids, ſupports, or aſſiſts: that by Which 
any thing is diſcharged, executed, or pe 
formed. 

ADMIN ISTRA/TOR, 8. [ adminiftrcty, 
Lat.] one who officiates as a miniſter i 
a church. “An occaſional or ſettled adn; 
niſtrator. Watts, One that has the chief 


has the goods of a man dying without 
will committed to his charge, and is . 
countable for them, when required by tle 
ordinary, ; 

ADMINISTR A'TORSHIP, S. the offic, 
or duty of an adminiſtrator. 

ADMUINISTRATRIX, $S. [Lat.] 
female who adminiſters to a perſon dying 
inteſtate, committgd to her charge. 

A'DMIRABLE, Adj. [admirabilis, Lat.) 
deſerving admiration. 

AD'MIRABLENESS, S8. a quality in- 
cluding the idea of worth, excellence, aul 
unexpected perfection. 

A'DMIRABLY, Adv. in manner which 
excites an idea of perfection; excellent, 
cc Admirably well contrived.“ Addi/. 
ADMIRAL, S. | ammiral, Teut. amm 
rael, Dut. and admiral, Fr.] an officer, 
who has the chief command of a fleet 
According to Du Cange, the Sicilians wa! 
the firſt, and the Genocſe the next, who 
gave this name to the commander of thet 
naval affairs; and it is ſuppoſed that, 
Philip of France, introduced the nan: 
into | Any in 1284, and the firſt mentis 
of this name among us was in the rey! 
of Edward I. Lord high-edmiral, is vi 
inveſted with power to determine all crims 
committed on the fea and its coaſts, A! 
preſent it is divides amongſt ſeveral pr 
ſons, who are ſtiled lords commiſſioners « 
the ad%iralty. Under the admiral is a 1c. 
admiral, and a vice-admiral. 

AD'MIRAL-SHIP, S, the office of a 
admiral, : | 

AD'MIRALTY, S. [anmmiraul'e, Er. 
the office of the lords commiſſioners. | 
conſiſts at preſent of a firſt commiſſions, 
who precides at the board, and fix other 
All warrants for building, and providin; 
ſhips with warlike - ſtores are ſigucd 
them. They give directions to the na 
and victualing officers, for preparing . 
victuailling ſhips. Admirelty-court, is uber 


the cauſes relating to maritime affairs ait 
2 tried 


cannot be in too few hands.“ Swift. Di- 
penſation. „ By the univerſal ade 
tian of grace. Sprat. In law, the act d 
a perſon, who takes charge of the et 


management of national affairs. He who 


= aftonilment. ** 
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jed : the chief is at Doctor's-Commons, 
wry All proceedings in this court 
un in the name of the lord-admiral, who 
as a deputy called judge of the admira'ty, 
iſually a doctor of civil law, two regiſters, 
\dyocates, proctots and a marſhal, The 
udge is conſtituted by the king's patent, 
nd holds his place, guam diu fe bene 17 
rit; as long as he behaves himſelf well. 
This court is not eſteemed a court of 1c- 
ord, becauſe it is governed by the civi) 
law, and the judge is not avthoriſed to 
ake ſuch recognizance, as a court of record 


may. 
ADMIRA' TION, S. [admiratio, Lat.] 
paſſion excited by very great excellence 
in any object. There is a pleaſure in 
admiratien. Tillorſ. 


Wonder; ſurprixe; 
our boldneſs I with ad- 
mir-ticn fee.” Dryd. In grammar, 2 point 
or mark, which denotes, that the ſentence 
before it, implics wonder or admiration ; 
marked thus () 

To ADMIRE, V. A. | Lat.] to 
regard with wonder, including eſteem ; and 
ariſing from the diſcovery of ſome unex- 
peted excellence. The philoſophic paſ 
bon truly admires and adores.”” Glenville. 
Sometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe, to imply the 
paſſion of wonder excited by ſomething ex- 
travagantly vicious. 

ADMIRED, Part. which occaſions ſur- 
prize, wonder, and aſtoniſhment. © Your 
moſt admired diſorder.” Mach. 

ADMIRER, S. one who feels the paſ- 
ſion cf admiration riſing on beholding any 
thing ſurprizingly excellent, He who won- 
ders, or reg rds with admiration, ** Friends 
and admirers of each other.” Set. One 
who is captivated with the charms of a fe- 
male; a lover, | 

ADMURINGLY, Adv. ſtruck with ad- 
miration. Admiringly and mournfully.“ 
Shak, With admiration. © We may fur- 
ther admiringly obſerve.” Boyle. 

ADMIS'SABLE, Adj. [ admitto, Lat.] that 
may be admitted. “ Suppoſing that this 
ſappoſition was admiſſible.” Hales Orig. 

ADMIS'SION, S. [admiſſio, Lat.] liberty 
or leave of entering, © For the admiſſion of 
poor ſuitors. Bacen's Hen. VII. Acceſs or 
liberty to enter. © A more intimate admi/- 
ſoon to himſelf.” A power of entering, in 
oppoſition to reſiſtance. ** Free and eaſy 
admiffion to this heat. Y/oadeww, The grant- 
ing 2a propoſition not clearly proved. In 
law, is when the biſhop after examination. 
permits a prieſt to entcr into a benefice 
to wh'ch he is preſented, ſaying, admits 
te habilem. If any perſon endeavour to be 
admitted not having epiſcopal ordination, he 
torfeits 100l. by ſtat. 14 Car. II. 1 inſt, 


344+ 
To ADMIT, v. A. [admitts, Lat.] to 
grant free acceſs to. Does not one table 


ADO 


«& He admitted, for a ſix clerk, 7 
Sc.“ Clarend. To grant ot allow a ſuppoſi- 


tion, as true. it no ſteel can hurt.“ 
Fairfax. To grant; to allow, ** If you 
once admit of a latitude ” ” 

ADMUITTABLE, Adj. that which may 
be admitted or ſuffered. 

ADMITTANCE, S. a permiſſion to take 
and exerciſe any office. Introduction. Ac- 
ceſs. ***Tis gold, which buys admittance.” 
Shak. Paſlage, power of entering. A pre- 
rogative or right of acceſs, * of excellent 
breeding, of great admittance.” Shak. The 
acceding to, pranting any poſition. 

To ADMYX, V. A. [admiſceo, Lat.] to 
join to, mix, or mingle. 

ADMVYXTION, S. the joining, blend- 
ing, mixing, or incorporating one body or 
fluid with another. 

ADMVXTURE, S. the blending, mixing 
or mingling one thing with another, 

To KDMO'NISH. V. A. [admmes, Lat} 
to exhort, perſuzde, or give advice. To 
reprove, to cenſure, ** Ado iſb him as a 
brother. 2 75%“. iii. 15. To give a hint, 
to warn. To remind of a fault. Ile of 
their wicked ways ſhall them admoniþ.”* Mit. 

ADMO'NISHER, S. one who reminds 
another of his duty, and reproves him for 
his faults, or errors. 

ADMO'NISHMENT, S. a reproof for ' 
faults. His admoriſoment receive. Par. 
La. Thy grave admoniſements prevail 
with me.” hat. Ecn. V. now ſeldom uſed, 

ADMONITIOY, S. | admenitis, Lat] a 
hint of duty, advice. Adnenition concern- 
ing theſe, not unneceſſary,” Hooker, A 
reminding, or reproving a perſon for the 
neglect of duty © They are written ſor 
our admoriiion.” 1 Car. X. 11, A ſtate of 
reverential awe, and obedience. ** Bing 
them up in the admenition of the Lord.“ 
Epheſ. vi. 4. f 

ADMONITORY, Adj. [adminicterius, 
Lat.] that which excites us to the per- 
formance of our duty, R 

To ADMO'VE, v. A. [admoves, Lat.] 
to go towards, to approach; or bring 
nearer. 

ADNA'TA, Part. [from adraſcor] in 
anatomy, applied to a coat of the eye, 
called tunica adnata; and likewiſe cenjurc- 
tiva or albuginea. It is called the white of 
the eye, and is formed by the tendons of 
the muſcles which move it. 

ADO“, S. ffrom a expletive and de] 
trouble, difficulty. . it much. ado he 
partly kept awake.“ Dryd. Buſtle, noiſe, 
or tumult. All this ads.” Late, A 
greater appearance or ſhow of buſineſs than 
what is real, and is taken in a Judicrous 
ſenſe. * I mate no move ade, but took 
all. Shak. Hen. IV. “ We'll keep no great 
ade. Romeo an I Juliet. - 

AD OC TO, a erg uſcd by ſome phi- 


Bavius till admit? To permit or ſuffer, 


loſopher s, 


ADO ADS. 
tofbphers, to denote the higheſt or ſuper- Bata © He who adopts. “ An adopts! 
— degree. | fon cannot cite his 22 father,” b 
ADOLE'SCENCE, S. {advleſcentia, Lat.] life. of | 
the ſtate of a you from his infancy, tof ADO'RABLE, A, [ adorable, Fr.] tha 
his full growth; and laſting as long as which is deſerving of divine honour. © San 


the fibres continue to increaſe in dimenſion | the adorable author of chriſtianity,” Cheys, 
or firmneſs; generally computed to be be-] ADO/RABLENESS, 8. the quality d 


eween fifteen and twenty-five, or _—_ of divine honours, 


s of age. O'RABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner u 
ADOLE'SCENCY, S. (See ADOLE-| to be worthy of divine worſhip. | 
SCENCE) the ſtate of youth between] ADORA'TION, 8. [agoraris, Lat.] the 
puberty and manhood. In the laſt| act of worſhipping, including reverence, e. 
adoleſcency, and makes him twenty-five,” | teem;” awe, and love. The external act dt 
Brown's Vulg. Err. homage paid to God, ,*« By way of exter- 
' ADONIS, 8. [of an, Gr. and My! nal adoration.” Homage paid to perſons in 
in mythology, the ſon of Cynaras king'vt| high poſts, or in high eſtimation. 4 Why 
Cyprus, by inceſt ; a favourite of Venus; | is thy toll, O adoration ?”” Sbaleſp. Her. v. 
he was ſo beautiful, that ſhe carried him| To ADO RE, V. A. ſadors, Lat.] tore 
away by force, and forſook the celeſtial| yerence, to honour. © The mountain 
abodes to enjoy his company. Bat he nymphs and Themis they adore.” Dryd. 
being at laſt flain by an Erymanchean boar, * pay a high degree of reverence and '@ 
the goddeſs was inconſolable for his loſs; mage. The people appear adering thei 
which was celebrated by an annual mourn- prince, and their prince ade ing God.“ Tat 
ing; and the river Biblus Becoming red, | ler, No. 57. To love to a great extreme. 
was generally eſtecmed as a proper time to] AD'/ORER, S. one who pays divine ho- 
begin the cergnony, Mr. Maundrel, in his | nours or adorations to the Deity ; one who 
travels, has given us a curious account of j has a great and reverential e//eem, * Ke 
the manner of the mourning, and an expli- | was ſo ſevere an adarer of truth.“ Claren 
cation of the rivers looking red, like blood, | A lover who almoſt idolizes the object of his 
about that time. The moral of the fable is | flame, „I her azorer too devoutly ſtand.” 
ſo obvious, that to explain it to thoſe who Prior. 
Know the conſequences of illicit pleafures,} To ADO'RN, V. A. 7 Lat.] to 
would be giving an affiont to their under- deck or ſet off with drefs; to ornament, 
ſtandings, Adonis facra, were the folzmn | “ A gallery adorned with pictures.“ Coro. 
ceremonies which were celebrated at Byblis, | To convey ſplendor or magniſicence. Thou 
in the temple of Venus, in honour of Ve- | ſhalt _ be adorned with thy tabrets.“ J. 
nus, and in memory of Adonis, XxxI. 6. 

abo Nic, Adj. [from Adonis] a verſe ADO'RNMENT, S. the advantage of or- 
conſiſting only of a dactyle and ſpondee, and | nament. 
derives its name from being uſed in the dirges| DOWN, Adv. [adune, Sax.] from: 
made to lament the loſs of Adonis. higher to a lower ſitustion; down. ** Thrice 

To ADO PF, V. A. [adepto, Lat.] to did ſhe fink adown.” Fairy Queen, Uſel 
ſubſtitute another's child inſtead of one's 2 poetical writers. 
own,” ©* Yet I could ſome adopted heir pro-| ADO'WN, Prep. towards the ground, 
vide.” Dryd. To acquire, in oppoſition to | downwards, or down. “ Aden her ſhoul- 
what is inherent, © From the ſolicitations | ders fell her length of hair,” Dry, 
of our natural or adoptad deſires.” Locke.| A'DRACANTH, S. in Medicine, gun 
To rely or depend on, and make uſe as if | dragon. | 
our own. * He adopted the principles of ADRT FT. Adv. {drief, 1.} driven by: 
the ſlolcs. | torrent, — Trees adrifr—Down the great 

Abo PTION, S. fadeptio, Lat.] the act river,” Milian. At random, without te- 
of taking the child or another for our ſon, | ſtraint, or following the firſt impulſe. “ Fre- 
and giving him a right to all privileges which | quent recollection will ſtop their minds fron 
accompany that title; the ceremony conſiſted | running adrift.” Locke. 
in purchaling the perſon that is to he adopted, |] ADROIT, Adj. (Fr. adroir] ative; 
of his parents, and in their aſſuming the | Cextrous; clever; cunning, or crafty, ** An 
names Uf the per fon who had conferred this | adreir ſtout fellow.“ Ferwas, 

Javour up6n them; in alluſion to thoſe three] ADRO/ITNESS, S. dexterity ; readinc{; 
particvlars it is that the Scripture ſays, © We activity; aſſiduity; cunning. 
might receive the cdp!ion of fons.”” Gal. ADR'Y, Adj. thirſty; wanting to drink, 
iv. 5. The (tate of an adopted perſon. © To] Drink the King's health when he was not 
remind us of our adoption.” Rogers. adry. Sprfat. 

ADOPTIVE, Adj. [adettivus, Lat.] that! ADSCITI'TIOUS, Adj. [adſcititius, Lat.) 
which is adopted. “ So ſull power and in- ſpurious; interpolated, and not genuine; 
ec;ell in an «optive fon, as in à natural.“ *borrowed, or counterfeit. 

ADSTRICTION, 


\ 
4a 


AD v 
ADSTRICTION, s. [adfrifis, Lat.] 


he act of binding together; contracting in- 
0 a leſſer compats. Applied chiefly to medi- 


th t nes. 

an Wl To ADVANCE, v. A. gran, Fr.] to 
yr forward. Her roſy ſleps in th* caſt- 
rn clime advancing.” Par, Le. To raiſe 


o a higher poſt ; to prefer; to exalt. A- 
aſuerus advanced Haman. Fl. iii. 1. To 
or, to heighten. “ As the calling digni- 
es the man, fo the man much more advan: 
is calling.” South. To haſten the growth, 
hen applied to vegetables This culture 
lid rather retard than adwance.” Bacon To 
rropoſe or offer; to produce. I dare not 


"by i dvnce my opinion.” Dryd. To pay the 

. y. harges of an undertaking, before the time 

re. pf reimburſement arrives ; to give or lend a 

tain etſon money, &c. before he is capable of 
4. payin . 7 

2 To ADV*ANCE, V. N. to move forwatd ; 


o make a — —— * They who woula ad 
ance in knowledge.” Lecke. 
ADVANCE, S. [from advance] the act 


ho- WP! approaching; liberties granted by a per- 
who Jon in love to a ſuitor. © The indecent 4 
He en ſhe made to detain him.“ Pope's Ody//. 
— Traction, gradval inereaſe. Theſe gra- 
bs ul a<vances.”” Atterb. Raiſing to a higher 


legrce. For the advance, and perfecting 
df human nature.” Locle. 

ADV A*NCE FOYSSE, or DIT C1, in For- 
thcation, a ditch drawn round the eſplanade, 
—· a ſurprize from the beſiegers. Sec 

SSE. 

ADVANCEMENT, S. the act of advan- 
ing; progreſs, © It makes daily add e- 
n.. Swift, Promotion; preferment. 
* The quick advancement of her huſband.” 
Taler, No. 33. Railing to a higher degree 


ADV 


wantaged, if he gain the whole world ?” Luke 


ix. 25. 

ADVAN AGD, Part. poſſeſſed of ad- 
vantages or ſuperior attainments. 

ADVANTA'GEOUS, Adj [ adwvantageux, 
Fr. | conduting to profit. Improved into 
a very advantagezus opportunity.” Hamm, 
Fundum. Uſciul; ſetviceable. Some ad. 
vantigecus act may be atchiev'd. Milt. 

ADVANTA“GEOUSLX, Adv. conducing 
to convenience or advantage. It was ad- 
vantageoully ſituated. Arbuth, 

ADVANTA'*GEOUSNESS, a quality 
| which conduces to profit or convenience. 

To ADVENE, V. A. [adverio, Lat.] to 
become a part, including the idea of ſome» 
thing ſupcradded. 

ADVE'NIENT, Part. that which is ſu- 
peradded ; additional. Extrinſically ad- 


veni nt. Clanv. 
ADVENT, S. [adtertis, Lat.] the ſpace 
of four wecks, ſet apart by the church, to 


prepare tor the ap reaching feltival of Chriſt- 
mas. 

ADVFNTINE, As). [ adventirus, Lat.] 
thai which is acquired, ah if the dau nine 
heat be greatly predominant to the natural.“ 
Bac. Nat. hift. 

ADVEN 1 ITIOUS, Adj. f adventttins, Lat.] 
what is ſuperadded, or acquired. ** 1 ho* we 
may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
others adventitious.”” Poyle Not of the fame 
nature; additional, or tucreaſed. ** Aawentio 
ticus fires raiſed by high meats.” Did. 

ADVENTURE, S. [&wvantarr, Fr.] an 
incident; a hazard. © Two ſtood upon 
their adventure.” Hoyw. Without certain 


direction. Blows flew at al! advoriturces.”* 
Layto. An attempt in which ſome riſque is 


run. „ Or, failing in the adventure, die.“ 
Dryd. An ireident, or occurrence. Hum- 
ble adventurer.” Tatler, No. 7. In Com- 
merce, a parcel! of goods, ſent or carried by 
ſea, at a perſon's own riſque, 

To ADVENTURE, V. N. to ſtand the 
chance, or riſque; to endanger. © Aaven- 
tured his life.” Judg. ix. 17. 

ADVE'NTURER, S. ſarwarturier, Fr.] 
one who expoſes himſelf to hazard or danger; 
one who runs a great riſque, © Our mer- 
chants thall no more adventurers be,” Did. 
He who undertakes, either by himſe'f or in 
companics, the ſettlement cf colonies, or 
conqueſts of places. The adv-nvrers end 
planters of New England Peflieti av. Die. 

ADVE'NTUROVS, Adj. [ anventurcux, 
* to expoſe himſelf to dangers, 
„Was never known a more advent'rous 
knight.” D-y4. Enterprifing, full cf ha- 
zard and difficulty. Attempt a move. - 
vent rous ſong.” Adil. r, 


ADVEN TUROUSLY, Adv. in a hazard- 
ons, difficult, and daring manner. If he 
durſt ſteal any thing adveniuroufly.'* Shaksſp. 
Hen, V. 


m 2 
rice f perfection; improvement. 
Tied ADVA'NCER, S. one that promotes or 
dvances. Greater adwvancers of defama- 
1nd, ory defigns,” Government of the Tongue. 
ol ADVANTAGE, S. [avantage, Fr.] the 
etter or ſuperiority of a perſon. The 
oun ty have ſome advantage over the clergy.” 
rat. Would have the advantage of us.” 
by:. Superiority by ſtratagem or cun- 
zen ing. Deſigning to rake advantage, and 
te- roſecute him.“ Swift, A favourable op- 
Fre NPoctunity. © Give me advant ge of ſome 
ron rief diſcourſe.” Orbe/op. A manner pro- 
luctive of great approbation or ſplendor. 
de; ( True wit is nature to advanteg? drets'd.” 
nee. Selt- intereſt, profit, or gain. © Thou 
dſt, What advantage will it be to thee ?” 
ic; *xxv. 3. A premium, or more than 
an be claimed by law. You neither lend 
ink, Nor borrow upon advantage Merch, of 
not e. A favourable or additional circum- 
ance, 
t. To ADVANTAGE, V. A. [avantage, 
ine; F..] to benefit, improve, or promote; to 
ft or acquire profit, *© What is a man 44. 
ON, 
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God and man.” Milt. Antagoniſi. An ene- 
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in oppoſite directions. Two polar winds 
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cers of the ſtate, the public trading compa- 
nies of the nation, the moſt opulent mer- | 


ADV -- 


; A'DVERR, S. [adverbium, Lat.] a. word 
joined to a verb, adjective, or participle, to 
thew their manner, degree, or quantity. 
Thus, he walks ſiowly; the word ſlowly is 
an adverb joined to the verb walks; to ſhow 
the manner in which the action of walking 
is performed. 

ADVE'RBIAL, Adj. [adverbialis] what is 
uſed in the manner of an adverb. 

ADVERBIALLY, Adv. in the manner 
of an adverb. * T think alta was joined ad- 
werbially with tremit.” Addiſon. , 

ADV E'RSARY, S. [adverſaire, Fr.] one 
who oppoſes another, © Th' adverſary of 


my. An adverfary, on the contrary, 
makes a ſtricter ſearch into us.” Spear. 
No 499. 

ADVE'RSATIVE, Adj. [| adverſativus, 
Lat.] » word implying oppoſition or contraſt. 

ADVERSE, Adj. | adwverſus, Lat.] con- 
trary ; oppoſite. ice by adverſe winds: 
— Prove bick.““ Sate. Hen. VI. Acling 


blowing adwerſe,”* Nit. Contrary to the 
wiſh or deſire. © Be try'd in humble ſtate 
and things adverſe.” Par, Reg, Unſucceſs- 
ful; calamitous ; unfortunate. © Unhappy 
men, or adverſe fate.“ Reſcom. 

ADVE'RSITY, S. f[adrerfitas, Lat.] a 
Nate which is oppoſite to our withes, © Let 
me embrace theſe ſour adverſities.”” Shakeſp. 
A ſtate wherein a perſon loics thoſe conveni- 
encies he before enjoyed ; a ſtate of afflic- 
tion, miſery, and mistertune. © Sweet are 
the uſes of adverſity.” Shakeſp. 

A'DVERSELY, or A'DVERSLY, Adv. 
unfortunately 5 unhappily 3 diſagrecably. 
« If the drink you gave me touch my pa- 
late adwverſely.”” Shakeſp. 

To ADVERT, v. N. Cadverto, Lat.] to 
regard, obſerve, or attend to. To advert 
to more than one thing.” Ray en Creat, To 
apply the mind to with attention. 

ADVE'RTENCE, S. [from advert] at- 
tention ; regard; conſideration ; reflection. 
« Allow but a ſober advcrtence to its propo- 
ſals. Decay ef Pie y. 

ADVE RI ENC M, S. [from advert] at- 
tention; regard; conſideration; obſerva- 
tion. Too much advertency is not your 
talent.” Sift. 

To ADVERTISE, V. A. ſadwertir, Old 
Fr. ] to determine a thing in ſuſpence. The 
King his lord advertiſe— Whether our daugh- 
ter were legitimate,” Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
To give notice or information, © Th 
were to advertiſe the chief hero of the dit- 
treſſes.”” Dryd. To publiſh a thing ſtolen, 
loſt, found, or wanted, now practiſed in. 
ſtead of crying it. For the utility of this 
practice, we need only appeal to the counte- 
nance it receives daily from the great offi- 


ADV 


chants of the kingdom, and the conſiderable 
revenue which accrues to the government 
from this one article, 
ADVERTISEMENT, S. warning; in- 
ſtruction; advice. My griefs are louder 
than advcrtiſement.“ Shakeſp. Intelligence or 


thing in a news paper; or an article, com: 
taining the deſcription of a thing loſt, &c, 
offering a reward, &c, 

ADVERTTSER, S. he that conveys in- 
telligence or information. The paper which 
contains intelligence. 

ADVERTVSING, Part, active in con- 
veying intelligence, advice, or admonition. 
Then advertiſing and holy to your buli- 
neſs.” Shaleſp. 

ADVICE, S. [advis or avis, Fr. This is 
diſtinguiſbed from the verb by its ſpelling, 
being wrote with a c, but the verb with an / 
opinion, or counſel, ** By my advice Let 
us impart,” Hamlet. Inſtrution. © With- 
out thy poor advice.” Priar. Conſultation 
or deliberation, ** Taking advice with work- 
men.“ Bac. News or intellipence, ** . 
vices from Swiflerland import.“ Tatler, No, 


6. 

ADVUVSEABLE, Adj. that which is or 
may be preper to be adviſed 3 prudent, 
Some judge it adviſcable for a man to ac- 
count with his heart every day.“ South. 

ADVISABLENESS, S. what renders 2 
thing proper to be adviſed ; fitneſs ; propri- 
ety. 

o ADVISE, V. A. [avifer, Fr.] to re- 
commend. * I would adviſe all gentlemen 
to learn merchant's accounts.” Locte. To 
= a perſon a hint of; to remind. Such 

iſcourſe bring on—As may adviſe him of 
his happy ſtate.” Parad, Le. To intorm, 
or give intelligence of an action tranſacted at 
a diſtance, ** We are adviſed from Vienna.“ 
Tatler, No. 7. 

To ADVISE, V. N. to conſult ; to con- 
ſider; to examine; to give an opinion. 
© Adviſe if this be worth attempting.“ Par. 
Loft. 
ADVTSED, Part. prudently ; after a due 
examination of the nature and conſequence, 
“Let him rather be adviſed in his anſuer, 
than forward to tell ſtories.“ Bacen. Done 
with deſign; done on purpoſe, 

ADVISEDLY, Adv. in a deliberate man- 
ner; with due conſideration ; prudently. 
Cannot ſtay to conſider adviſedly.” Bec, 
Eg. With any peculiar deſign ; on purpoſe, 
© Adviſedly undertaken,” Suckling, 

ADVIUSEDNESS, S. deliberation 3 can- 
tion; prudence, ** To proceed with all juſt 
adviſedneſs and adoration.” Saurderſcn. 

ADVISER, S. one who gives advice or 
counſel, ** And with himſelf, his beſt ad- 
wiſer, talks.” Wal. One who reminds 2 
perſon, ** To ſilence this impertinent ad- 


| viſer.” Rogers, 


ADULA'TION, 


information. Publication, a notice of a 


ADU 


ADULA'TION, S. [ adulatio, Lat.] the; 
ict of beſtowing too much praiſe to a per- 
ſon; including too high a commendation of 
his virtues, and emitting his defects. With 
titles blown from adulation.”” Sbaleſp. Hen V. 

ADULA' FOR, S. a flatterer ; a compli- 
merter z one who praiſes too much the ex- 
cellencies of another, 

A'DULATORY, Adj. [ adulatorius, Lat.] 
in a flattering or complimental manner. 

ADU'LT, Part. [of adultus] grown up; 
arrived to maturity. In their adult age, 
than in their minority.” Decay of Picty. 

ADULT, S. one who is between infancy 
and manhoed. ** Children, whoſe bones are 
more pliable and ſoft than thoſe of adults.” 


Shakeſp. 
ADU'LTNESS, S. the ſtate between child- 
hood and manhood. Sce ADOLESCENCE, 


ADU'LTERANT, Part. ( adulterant, Lat.) 
who is guilty of adultery; or debaſes by ad- 
mixture. 

To ADU'LTERATE, v. A. f[adultirer, 
Fr.] to violate the bed of a married perſon ; 
to corrupt or debaſe. To adulterate them 
with ſalt· petre. Beyle. To ſpoil by in- 
corporating foreign words. 

ADU'LTER ATED, owing to the crime 
of adultery, © I am poſſeſs d with an adult'- 
rat? blot.” Shakeſp. Counterfeit. The 
maker of adulterate wares.” Dec. of Picty. 

ADU"LTERATENESS, S. the quality of 
being adulterate, counterfeit. 

ADULTERA'TION, S. [adulte-atio, Lat.] 

the corrupting by a foreign mixture; or en- 
deavouring to make things paſs for more 
than their intriſie value, by its reſemblance 
to ſomething better. To make the com- 
pound paſs for the rich ſimple metal, is an 
odulteration, or counterfeiting,” Bac, Nat. 
Hiſt. 
DULTERER, S. [adulter, Lat.] the 
perſon guilty of lying with another's wife. 
* Whoremongers and adulterers God ſhall 
judge.“ Heb. xiii. 14. 

ADU'LTERESS, S. a woman guilty of 
violating her huſband's bed, by lying with 
another man, ** The Spartan lady replied, 
when aſked, What was the puniſhment for 
edultereſſes ? There are no ſuch things here.“ 
Covernm. of th: Tongue. 

ADU'L LEROU>, Adj. guilty of the crime 
of adultery. Such is the way of an adu/- 
tereus woman.“ Prov. xxx. 20, Baſe, cor- 
rupted ; idolatrous. 

ADULTERY, S. fadulteriam, Lat.] in 
its primary ſignification, the being falſe 19 
the marriage bed. © Whoſo committeth a- 
duliery lacketh underſtanding.” Prov, vi. 32. 
Idolatry, “ Committed adu/tery with ſtones 
and with ſtocks," Ferem. iii. g. 

To ADU'MBRATE, V. A. [adumbro, 
Lat.] to ſhadow z to give a flight reſem- 


AD U 
thoſe excellencies which can endear.T Dec. 


of Piety. 

ADUMBRA/TION, S. [from adumbrate] 
the giving a flight repreſentation or illuſtra- 
tion ; an imperfect reſemblance, like that of 
a ſhadow, At beſt a moſt confuſed adum- 
bration,”” Glenville, A faint glimmering 3 
a diſtant and confuſed likeneſs. ** Some a» 
dumbratian of the rational nature. Hales 
Orig. In Heraldry, when any figure in a 
coat is ſo obſcured, that nothing but the bare 
profile or outline is viſible, 

AD'VOCATE, S. [advocatus, Lat.] one 
who has the pleading or management of a 
cauſe ; one who vindicates or defends any te- 
net or action. That cauſe ſeems common- 
ly the better, that has the better adworate.” 
Temple. Advecates for folly." Pope. Lord 
Advocate, a great officer of itate in Scotland, 
who gives his advice in all caſes about mak- 
ing or executing laws, defends the King's 
rights and privileges in all public ä 
proſecutes all capital crimes before the juſti- 
ciary z concurs in all purſuits wherein the 
King has intereſt ; and is at liberty to plead _ 
all cauſes, unleſs when acting as an ordinary 
Lord of Seſſions, ia which caſe he can plead 
only the King's. 

ADV OC*ATION, S. the office or buſineſs 
of an advocate. 

ADVOLU'TION, S. ſadwvelutic, Lat.] 
the act of rolling to. . 

ADVOU'TRY, S. [awvoutrie, Fr.] adul- 
tery. A marriage compounded between 
an advoutry and a rape.“ Bac, 

ADV.OWE,, S. aden, Fr.] one who 
has the right of advowſon. 

ADVO'WSON, S. the right of preſent- 
ing to a beneſice. 

To AD'URE, V. N. [aduro, Lat.] to 
conſume or deſtroy by fire, to burn up. 

ADU'ST, Part. [ aduſtus, Lat.] burnt up, 
ſcorched, rendered brittle by heat. Such 
a heat as will not render the body — 
Bac. Capable of buraing ; ſcorching hot, 
&« As the Lybian air ad A habit of bo- 
dy which ariſes from a fermentation of cho- 
ler and bile, and betoken heat or warmth of 
temper, choleric. The ſame ada com- 
plexion.” Pope. 

ADU'STE|]), Part. bnrnt, ſet on fire. 
© Concocted and aduſted they reduc d To 
blackeſt grain.“ Par. Loſt. Warm or hot 
with reſpect to the humours of the body, 
or temper. © They are but ſpirits of acſt- 
ed choler. Hervel. 

ADU'STABLE, Adj. that may be burnt 
or ſcorched up. 

ADU'STION, S. from a/uſt] the act of 
burning up. or drying. The heat conti- 
nuing its adi ſcian. Harvey. T he evap 1- 
rating the molt ſubtitle particles of the blocd 
by heat, an inflammation about the brain and 
i membranes, accompanied with a hollow- 
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neſs in the eyes, palencſs, and 4 dryneſs of 
the body. 

ADZ, S. See ADDICE. | 

, a dipthongue, in which the ſound of 
the A is obſeure; though uſed by the Ro- 
mans and $a.;ons, it ſcems now quite out of 
uſe being changed for the ſimple e, as in 
. enigma, equinoctial and even in 

near, 

A/GI1.0PS, $. [ay0wl, Or.] a kind of 
tumour or ulcer-in the corner of the eye, 
either with or without an inflammation, 
When attended with an inflammation, it is ſup- 

ſed i be owing to an abundance of blond; 
if without, from a viſcous pituitous humour 
thrown on this part. 

AE'GIS, S. [from ag, Gr. | in mytho- 
gy, the name of the ſhield or bucker of Jupi- 
ter, or Pallas It has its name from Jupi- 
ter's covering his ſhield with the ſkin of the 
goat amalthea, which he is ſaid to have ſuck- 
ed, This buckler he afterwards gave to Mi- 
nerva, whoſe ſhield is ſtill called by this name. 

AF/GLOGUE, S. {from atyec, Gr. and 
Aoyor] a ſpecies of poetry, wherein ruſtics are 
introduced as the actors. It now goes by 
the denom:nation of a paſtoral, or poem 
wherein theperſons are ſhepherds ; from the 
Lat. paſtor a ſheep herd. 

AEGYPTVACUM, Lit. Egyptian] an 
ointment, originally aſcribed to Meſue, con- 
ſiſting of vinegar, verdigrraſe, and honey, 
boiled to a conſiſlence. The ſcum is called 
Agyptian honey. It is an admirable detergent, | 
proper to keep down fungous excreſcencies, 
but ſhould be lowered according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, for fear of it corrod- 
ing too much. 

AENIGMA, 8 [amyuz, Gr.] ſomething 
put in, obſcure, and {ometimes contradictory 
terms, to exerciſe the ſagacity of a perſon ; 
or an obſcure deſcription of a thing, deliver- 
ed in ſuch terms as render the mcaning not 
intelligible at firſt Gght. The eaſtern na- 
tions ſcem to have affected this ſpecies of 
writing very much; an example of it may 
be found in Judg. xiv. 12. and its definition 
by Bohours as being a witty, artful, abſtruſe 
deſcription, may not be very improper, ifit 
be allowed to he, according to Mr. Addiſon, 
a ſpecies of falſe wit, and rather the ſport of 
the underſtanding, than the dictate of wiſ- 
dom. 

AE'OLUS, S. [from ao, the God of 
wind] the name of a ventilator, or a mack.ine 
uſed to extract foul air ont of a room. 

AE'OLIPILE, S. [Alen eg, Huna, Gr.] an 
hydrautic inſtrument, which being filled with 
water, and heated by fire, will afford a va- 
pour, which iſſues out with a prodigious vio- 
Jence and noiſe, | 

AEON, S. ſaizy, Gr. ] duration. 

a ERA. S. in chronology, a certain fixed 
doint ot time trom which ny computation 
B. Zins a 
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AERA'RIUM, S. the public treaſury ct 4 
the Roman ſtate, reſembling our bank, «© gra 
exchequer. gre 

AERIAL, Adj. Larius, Lat.] confiſtin Ml yap 
or partaking of air. Vegetables about 1 
more with aerial particles.“ Arbutb. Pro- thi 
duced by the air. Aerial honey.” D nin 
Inhabiting the air. “ Aerial animals.” Loch WW exp 
Placed or ſituated in the air; lofty ; high, Sir 
„Aerial ſpire.“ COS: | mu 

AE/RIAL PERSPECTIVE, the art oi dil 
conveying a proper diminntion to the ſhits Vit 
and light of colours, and ſize of objedts in mee 
proportion to the diſtanoe of the object. Wl to 
is founded on this principle, that the ray ſup 
emitted from an object to the eye, are weil. dies 
er in proportion to the length of the columa all i 
of air through which they paſs. zth 

AE/RIANS, S. [from aerius] a religion Wl tho 
ſect in the fourth century, who were named be 
from Aerius their founder. Their tenen WW air; 
reſembled thoſe of the Arians with reſpect to ticit 
the Trinity; beſides which they held thi WW emi 
prieft and biſhop were ſynonimous terms, an pha 
denoted but one order and dignity. Aeris mo 
built his doctrine on ſome paſlages in 8. WW Lil 
er ey BH vans ae that of 1 Tim. ., ati 
14. where the apoſtle exhorts, © Not to neg- A 
left the gift he had received by the laying on MW ſom 
of the hands of the preſbytery.” On which Wi zth 
he obſerves, that there is no mention of bi- Win | 
ſhops ; and that it is evident, that Timothy ech 
was ordained by the preſbytery alone. Io bor! 
this Epiphanius replies, Her. 75, That the WW cſk: 
word includes both biſhops and prieſts, or th: Wipro: 
whole aſſembly of ecclebaſtics, pu'e 

AERO'LOGY, S. [arp and xe, Gr.) Win d 
a diſcourſe or eſſay on the properties of the eil. 
air. A 

AERO'METRY,S.[ from ang, aer, Gr. air, Wi tion 
and jergiw, metro, Gr. to meaſure] the an Wiſin e 
of meaſuring air, including the laws of mo- mor 
tion, gravitation, preſſion, elaſticity, rat · cles 
faction, condenſation, &c, Inſtead of tha crit 
term modern writers ſubſtitute Pneumatics. othe 

AERO'SCOPY, S. | ang and ox:wew] the A 
act of obſerving of the air. med 

A'ERY, S. See AIRIE, auſ 

AERU'/GINOUS, Adj. reſembling or - Hy 
pertaining to the ruſt of copper, It is by A 
ſome deſcribed as a green colour, and by itatec 
others as a brown, with 

AERU'GOS, S. [ Lat. ] ruſt, particularly Wwhe 
copper ruſt ; verdigreaſe. t b 

AES'USTUM, in chemiſtry, compoſed of vulp 
thin plates of copper put into a crucible, with A 
alternate layers of ſulphur and ſalt, and con- urn 
tinued on a hot charcoal fire, till the ſul- Whigh 
phur is conſumed. It is very deterſive, and cal 
uſed for eating off proud fleſh. ibe 

AESCHYNO'MENOUS, Part. au- t 
1@-, Gr.] in botany, applied to thoſe plants Wide: 
that are called Senſitive, enc 

AE'STIVAL, Adj. [aeftas, Lat.] in geo- = 

[ 


raphy relating to the Summer iſlands. 
EF | AE'STUARY, 
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AF/STUARY, s. 2 in Geo- 
graphy, an arm of the ſea, penetrating a 
great way into the land. In Pharmacy, a 
yapour bath, 

AE'THER, S. ſadng, be. in Phyſics, a 
thin matter, finer and rarer than air, begin- 
ning from the limits of our atmoſphere, and 
expanded through all the regions of ſpace. 
Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that heat is com- 
municated — a vacuum, almoſt as rea- 
dily as through air; but as that could nut be 
without ſome interjacent body, to act as a 
medium, this body muſt be ſubtile enough 
to penetrate the pores of glaſs, and may 
ſuppoſed to penetrate thoſe of all other bo- 
dies, and canſequently to be diffuſed throu 
all the parts of ſpace. The exiſtence of this 
ætherial medium being thus ſettled, the au- 
thor proceeds to its pro s inferring it to 
be more rare, fluid, active, and elaſtic, than 
air; and the cauſe of gravitation, of the elaſ- 
ticity of the air and the neryons fibres ; of the 
emiſſion, refraction, reflexion, and other 
phznomena of light; of ſenſation, muſcular 
motion, &c. and that it is the primum mo- 
bile, or firſt ſource and ſpring of all phyſical 
action in the modern ſyſtem. 

AETHERIAL, Adj. [eatberius, Lat.] 
ſomething that partakes of the nature of 
zther, Etherial ſpace, or region, is that 
in the heavens, where the pure unmixed 
æther is ſuppoſed to be found ; and is uſed 
for heavenly, ZZrberial oil, named likewiſc 
eſſential ; is a fine ſubtile, eſfential vil, - 
proaching to the nature of a ſpirit. The 
pwe liquor, which riſes next after the ſpirit, 
in diſtilling turpentine, is called the ætherial 
eil of turpentine. 

AE'THIOPS-MINERAL, S. a prepara- 
tion of quickſilver, and flour of brimſtone, 


em in equal quantities ground in a ſtone or iron 
mo- wortar, till they become black, and no parti- 
rare- cles of quick ſilver remain viſible, It is pre- 
the ſcribed as an ointment for the itch, and 
5. other cutaneous eruptions. 
| the AETIO'LOGY, S. [aimiunoyie, Gr.] in 
medicine, a d ſcourſe or eſſay, explaining the 
auſes of a diſeaſe. * The ætiolagy of the 
r ap- WHydrophobia,”” Chamb. 
is by AETTTES, S. [of atreg] an oval ineruſ- 
died ſtone of a dark ruſſet colour, hollow 
within, and including another ſtone, which 
larly WWF when ſhook rattles. The virtues aſcribed to 
it by Galen and Pliny, may be e as 
d of rulgar errors, founded on ſuperſtition. 
with AETNA, S. [from aim, or NM. a 
con- urnace] a remarkable burning mountain, the 
= ipheſt of any in Sicily. The inhabitants 


al it Monte Gibello, or by contraction, Mon- 
ibello, i, e. the Mount of Mounts. Its aſ- 

t from Catanea is 30,000 paces, but on the 
ide next Randazzo only 20, ooo; its circumfe- 
ence, at the bottom, is 100,000; it is of acir- 
ular form, and terminates in a peak ſomewhat 


«cmbling a ſogar-loaf, The bottom is planted 
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with corn and ſugar-cane, the middle with 
woods, wlive-trees, and vines, and the top is co- 
vered with ſnow all the year. The amazing 
quantity of burning matter ejected, and the 
earthquakes attending its eruptions, have ocea- 
ſioned moſt terrible deveſtation and calamities. 
During that of 1693, fifteen or ſixteen towns, 
_— eſtates, with men and cattle, beſides 
' and g 3000 ſouls, weredeſtroyed. 

AFA'R, Adv. [of a expletive, and far of 
tor, or feorran, Sax.] at ſome diſtance. * In 
ſtronds afar remote. Shakeſp, Seeing a 
fig-tree afar . Mat. xi. 13. Foreign or 
ſtrange, diſtance, in oppoſition to intimate 
friendſhip. ** The promiſe is to all that is 
afar off.” Acts ii. 39, ** Preached peace to 
you which were afar of.” Eph. ii. 17. 

AFE'ARED, Part. to be under apprehen- 
ſions at the proſpect of ſome approaching evil, 
or calamity, Uſed with the particle of before 
the object. He looks afeard of himſelf.” 
Peachum. This word is now ſ- uſed, 

A FER, S. [Lat.] the ſouth weft wind. 
© Notus and Afer, black, with thund'rous 
clouds.” Par. Lt. 

AFFABLILITY, S. [affable Fr.] a qua- 
lity that includes modeſty, good- nature, and 
condeſcenſion ; applied generally to ſuperi 
ors. ** Of a moſt flowing courteſy and af. 
fability to all men. Clarend. 

A'FFABLE, Verbal Adj. [affable, Fr. 
poſſeſſing complaiſance, good-nature, an 
condeſcenſion. © He was able and both 
well and fair ſpoken.” Bacon. Applied to 
external appearance; favourable ; inviting 
addreſs, ** With a ſerene and affable coun- 
tenance.”” Tater, 

AF'FABLENESS, s. eourteouſneſs; 
lite, kind, civil, and complaiſant behaviour. 
See Afability. 

AF'FABLY, Adv. in an affable, civil, 
courteous manner. 

AFFAIR, S. [affaire, Fr.] ſomething 
done, or that is to be done. Buſineſs, em- 
ployment. I was not born for great af- 
fairs.” Pope, The tranſactions of a nation. 
St. John's (kill in ſtate affairs. Swift. 
The circumſtances of a perſon. © His f- 
| fairs are in very bad order.” Buſineſs, 1n- 
trigue. He had a inte affair with Miſs 
This ſeems to be borrowed from 
the French, i/ ait une petite affaire. 

To AF FEAR, v. N. Laer, Fr.] in law, 
to confirm, eſtabliſh, and ſupport. His title 
is affeared.”* Shakeſ; 

AFFE'CT, S. 82 Lat. ] See aſſection. 

To AFFECT, V. A. [affefer, Fr. to 
produce or cauſe an effect, to cauſe, © A 
fe the earth with cold. Milt. To act upon. 
Reciprocally affe& each other. Bentley. 
To influence. Theſe qualities relate to, 
and affe# the actions of men,” To excite, 
or ſlir up the paſſions. © Very much affecbal 
with the idea.” To aim at, to endeavour 


after, To tend to. The dropy of every 
Ws fluid 
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fluid affect a round figure.” - Newton's Opt, 
To like or long for. To tell us women 
what we molt affect. Dryd. To aſſume a 
character that is not real, or natural. 
** Spenſcr, in affeftirg the ancients, writ no 
language.“ B. fobrjon. 

AFFECTA'TION, s. [affe@atio, Lat.] 
an artful aſſuming of a character, or appear- 
| ance, to which we have no claim. “ An 
affeFation to love the pleaſure of ſolitude.” 
S pcct. No. 264. 

AFFE'CTED, Part. [affe#us] that has 
the affections excited. Jo be fond of. Diſ- 

ſed. © No marvel then if he were ill af- 
fetted.” Aſſumcd, and appearing unnatural, 
«© Theſe and affected phantaſies. Rim, and 
Juliet. Full of affectation. An affefed 
woman,” Jobnſ. 

AFFE/CTEDLY, Adv. affeQing reality; 
pretendedly. You are neither naturally or 
affetedly ignorant.“ Sevijr. 

A®FE'CTEDNESS, S. the quality of aſ- 
ſuming falſe appearance, or character. 

AFFE'CTION, S. [ afeftizn, Fr.] the 
ſtate of being affected, or influenced by auy 
cauſe, ** Cannot contain their urine for 47 
feftion,” Merch. of Ven. 
| ral. ** Zeal ought to be compoſed of the 
. higheſt degrees of pious affetions.”” Sprat. 
Love, eſtcem, regard, or good-will ; © Your 
affection towards any of theſe princely ſui- 
tors. Merch, F Ven. Zeal j an carnelt de- 
fire of obtaining. Set your 'affeFions on 
things above.“ Col. iii. 2. Affections of bo- 
dy, in rphyſics, are certain modifications, oc- 
caſioned by motion; they are divided into 
primary, or ſccondary; the primary are ſuch 
as arife from the idea of matter, as quantity 
and ſigure; or from that of form, as quali- 
ty and power, or from both, as motion, 
place, and time. Sccondary or derivative, 
affections are thoſe that ariſe from the pri- 
mary, as diviſibility, continuity, &c. from 
quantity; regularity, and its contrary, from 
figure, kealth, ſtrength, &c. from quality, 
Ja medicine, it implies a motbid ſtate of 
the body or ſome of its parts. 

FFE/CTIONATE, Adj. Kaffee Fr. | 
zealous ; warm; © In their love to God, 
and deſire to pleaſe him, men can never be 
too affetionate.” Strat. Strongly inclined 
to. Being fectienate of old ro the war 
with France.“ Bac, Hen. VII. Fond, ten- 
der, endearing, ' © When we reflect on this 

eftionate care of Providence for our hap- 
pineſs. Rogers 

AFFECTIONATELY, Adv. fondly, en- 
dcaringly, benevolently. 

AFr&CTIONATENESS, S. the quality 
of exerciling beacvolent, kind, and ſocial 
ons. a 

AFFE'CTIONED, Adj. [from eien] 
full bf affectation. See affected. 


AFFE/CTIVE, Adj. that which excites 
diſagrecable vs paintul ſenſations. 


Paſſions in gene- | 


AFFECTUO'SITY, 8. paſſionatenefs. þ 
To AFFE'RE, V. A. Laer, Fr. ] in lv, Wi. 
to confirm. 8 ” 
AFFETUO'SO, Adj. Ital.] in NI 
implies that the air ſhould be played ſlon, C 
and fo as to melt and touch with pity. nl 
AFFLI ANCE, S. [affpance, Fr.] to con- *. 
firm by plighting of faith; betrothiy, "_ 
Aſfance made, my happineſs begun. WE. 
Fairy Queen. Figuratively, truſt, or conk- m 


dence, reliance. ** Ah! what's more das- 
13 than this fond affiance.” Shake), 

en, VI. Firm truſt, and dependance, 
** Referring the event of things to God with 
an implicit afſiance” Atterb. 

To AFFUYANCE, V. A. [ afancer, Fr.) 
to engage to marry, “ He was 2 
long time before. Fairy N. Confident, a 
ſecure, 

AFFIDA'TION, or AFF:DA'TURE, $ 
[affido, Lat.] mutual contract; reciproca 
oath of fidelity. 

AFFIDA'VIT, S. a written oath, ſwon 
before an authoriſed perſon 3 which contains 
the time, reſidence, and addition of the perſon 
who makes it; and is admitted in evidence 
only on motions, if taken before a maker 
of Chancery; it is of no force in the King! 
Bench, or other court. 1 Lill. Abridg. 4 
46. Stat. 29 Char, II. c. 5. 21 Char. |. 
B. R. 1 Lill. 42, Style 445. 2 Sal. 451, 
In a looſer ſenſe, declaration upon ol, 
Count Rechteren ſhould have made afpds 
vit. Spect. No. 481, 

AFFItD, Part. joined by contract, 7 
anced ; engaged.; betrothed. 

AFFILIA' VION, S. [ad, and flius, Lat] 
adoption, of a ſon, Among the Gault 
nobility, it was performed by the father 
preſenting a battle-ax to his intended ſon, 

AFFUNED, Part. {-ffizes, Lat.] joined; 
related to. 

AFFUNITY, S. [affnite, Fr.] relatia 
by marriage; not by blood. Affing » 
the tyrant.” Sidney, Connexion, rele» 
blance to. /ffnity with the old Gallic” 
Camden, 

To AFFT'RM, V. N. {| affirms, Lat.] 0 
declare; to aſlert; to relate confidenth. 
* Yet their own authors faithtully af 
Shak, Hen. V. To rectify, approve, ets 
bliſh, or c:nfirm a law, in oppoſition to u. 


peal. The houſe of peers has a pont 9 
of judicature in ſome caſes, properly to Wl AFF} 
amine, and then to affirm.” Bacon. In , L. 
ſenſe we ſay. To affirm the truth.“ eg. 
Die. AFFI 
AFFI'RMAPLE, Adj. [from offirm its j ir 


abal, Sax. power, or poſſibility] what m4 
be atiirmed, or allerted. © Applicable 3nd 
affirmable of him when preſent.“ IIa 
Orig. 


 AFFI'RMANCE, S. confirmation. 13. 
AFFURMANT, S. [Hr mans, Lat. J prac 
who affir nis. Arn That 
* 
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AFFIRMA'TION, S. [affirmaris, Lat.] 
onfirmation. Upon warrant of bloody 
firmation.”” Shakeſp. Aſſertion, “ The 
firmation on which his .deſpair is founded. 
'onfirmation. ** Our ſtatutes ſometime are 
only the affirmation, or ratification of that, 
which by common Jaw was held before.” 
Hooker, In grammar, what is otherwiſe call- 
da verb, becanſe it expreſſes what we af- 
m of any ſubject. Thus “ Charlotte en- 
uretb. Endearcth is an affirmation, be- 
zuſe it affirms the quality of endearing to be 
n Charlotte. The method by law allowed 
o Quakers as a pledge of their truth in judi- 
al courts, inſtead of an oath, which they 
old to be inconſiſtent with Chriſt's com- 
and; „ Swear not at all.” If they are 
vilty of a falſe affirmation, they are ſub- 
ct to the penalties of perjury : in criminal 
ales their affirmation is not taken as evi- 
ence. 

AFFIRMATIVE, Adj. [from 
hat which poſitively aſſerts a thing. 
ave believed the 
tive; obſtinate z matical, or one that 


rm] 


any 
rmative.” Dryd. Po- 


worn 


lene ould affirm any thing. * Be not confident 
=" nd offirmative in an uncertain matter. In 
1"; eie, ſuch propoſitions as affirm one thing 
* 0 belong to another, and is as it were to 


nite them in thought and word ; the pre- 


455 este is taken in its whole comprehenſion, 
auß cyery part of it affirmed of the ſub- 
pas &; as © A true Chriſtian is an honeſt 


han,” Here every part of honeſty is af- 
med of the true Chriſtian. Affirmative 
Algebra, applied to quantities, are thoſe 
hich expreſs a real magnitude in oppoſi- 
on to thoſe which are negative, or leſs than 


her's othing. A ffirmative ſign in algebra, is 
n. hat ſhews that the quantity it is prefixed 
nel; Wo, is affirmative, and is marked thus . 


AFFTRMATIVELY, Adv. in a poſitive 
anner, 

AFFVRMER, S. one who aſſerts or af- 
ms; one who takes the affirmative fide of 
queſtion, in a diſpute, © If by the word 
ue, the affirmer intends our whole duty.“ 
ts, 

To AFFIV'X, V. A. um, ſupine of af- 
Lat.] to be 2 wh With — 
red to them. Locke. To connect, ſub- 
in, eſtabliſh, ** Conſtantly offixed applauſe 
nd diſgrace * Ropers. 

AFFLA'TION, S. Lam, ſupine of 
, Lat.] the act of breathing upon any 
ing. * 2 

AFFLA'TUS, S. [Lat.] divine inſpira- 
on ; in phyſic, a vapour, or blaſt, prej u- 
cal to the health. 0 

To AFFLIC T, v. A. [afflitum, Lat.] to 
ſe ſo as to occaſion a deep ſorrow. ** They 
all ofii# them four hundred years.” Gen, 
+13. Followed by the perſonal pronoun, 
practice the duties of fincere repentance. 


Aion 


A F F 


| God," Ezra viii. 21. To puniſh. © The 
Lord doth not u willingly.” Lament. iii. 


33- In the paſſive, to be in adverſity or 
miſery. Is any one ed among you 


let him pray.” Fam. v. 13. Sometimes uſed 
with at before the cauſe. “ So affifted at the 
loſs of a fine boy.” Spe7ar. 

AFFLPCTION, S. [Hi, Lat. ] what 
cauſes a ſenſation of pain; a diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtance; a calamity. “ All afifion is 
naturally prievous.”” Hooker, Miſery, adver- 
ſit y, diſtreſs. © Some virtues are only ſeen in 
afflition.”* Spectat. No. 257. 

AFFLICTIVE, Adj. that produces tor- 
ment, miſery, pain, concern, ſorrow, ** With 
all that was terrible and afflictive to human 
nature,” South. | 

A'FFLUENCE, 8. eee Fr. afluentia, 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, the flowing to any 
place; reſort, or concourſe; wealth, riches, 
plenty. Let joy or caſe, let affluence or 
content. Pope. 

AF'FLUENCY, S. See AFFLUENCE, 

AFFLUENT, Part. | ent, Fr.] flow- 
ing. © The affluent flood. Harvey. 
Wealthy; plentiful ; exuberant. ** Load- 
. and bleſt with all the affluent ſlore.“ 

rior, 

AF'FLUENTNESS, S. the quality of 
being wealthy. 

AFFLUX, S. {afluxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing, or thing which flows. ** It mult 
be by new affivxes to London.“ Grat. 

To AFFORD, V. A. from ferdern, or 
fordern, Teut. to vicld, produce. © The 
foil afford: grain.“ Supply, czuſe. His 
ubiquity afirdetb continual comfort.“ Brown's 
Vulg. Err. To be able to ſell. They 
may aferd cheaper.” A./diſ. Te be rich 
* to ſupport a charge, or expence. 


Wealth enough to — that their ſons 
22 be good for nothing.” Swift. Med. 
uc. 

To AF FOREST, v. A. fafireſtare, law 
Lat.] to con vot ground into a foreft. 

AFFORESTA'TION, S. the act of con- 
verting grounds into foreſts. ** Rich. I. and 
* II. made new aforeſrations.” Ilaless Com. 

ao. 

AFFO'/RFSTING, S. {cfvreſtatis] the: 
turning lands into foreſts. | 

To AFFRANCHUSE, V. A. {effrancher, 
Fr.] to make free. 

AFFRA'ID, Part. [affrayer, Fr.] to be 
timorous, or fearful. It is uſvally ſpelt with 
a ſingle /; hough this is more conſiſteut 
with analogy. 

To AFFRA'Y, V. A to terrify; to fright. 
« Or when the flying heavens he would 
rey Fairy Queen. 

AFFRA'Y, or AFFRAYMETYT, S. in 
an affright a ſkirmiſh, wherein a blow is gi- 
ven, or a weapon drawn. It differs from 


an aſſault, this being a public, but that a per- 


That we might 4% ourſelves _— 


ſonal wrong. 
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AFPRI'CTION, s. [affifis, Lat.] the 
of rubbing one thing on another, The 
22 would quickly blacken them.“ 
ojle. Friction is the word in uſe. 

To AFFRIGHT, v. A. ¶ from @ exple- 
tive, and fright of frightan, Sax. to a 
with fear or terror. Thy name affrights 
me, in whoſe ſound is death.” In the paſ- 
Give, uſed with ar, to be intimidated, diſhear- 
tened, and diſcouraged, *©* Thou ſhalt not 
be afrighted at them. Deut. vii. 21. 

AFFRVGHT, S. [to effright] terror, fear, 
Fright, © In fear and ſad affright.” Fairy 
Queen. The object which cauſes fear. By 
ſending theſe of bt. Jobnſ. Catal, This 
word is uſed c iefl among the poets. 

AFFRIGHTFUL, Adj. having ſuch qua- 
lities as may cauſe fear, ** All that is de- 
ſtructive or affrighrfu! to human nature,” 
Dec. of _ 

To AFFRONT, v. A. of ad and frontem, 
Lat. to meet face to face, to confront. ** We 
Have ſent for Hamlet hither—** That he may 
here — front Ophelia.“ Shakeſp. Ham. To 
meet like an enemy. And with their dark- 
neſs durſt affront his light.” Par, Loſt. To 
injure or abuſe, ** Darcd to affront the wife of 
Aurelius.“ Addiſ. 

AFFRONT, S. [ ent, Fr. affronto, Ital.] 
an inſult offered to the face; including the 
ideas of contempt and rudeneſs. ** Doing 
Front to his ſon.“ Bac. Rude behaviour, 
outrage. ** Oft have they violated—The 
temple, of the law with foul . Par. 
Reg. The offer of battle or attack, © Dread- 
ed—on hoſtile ground, none daring my af- 
Front.” Milt. Samſon. This ſenſe is very un- 
uſual, though agreeable to analogy. 

AFFRO'NTER, S. one who offers the 
affront. | 


AFFRO'NTING, Part, which gives or 
cauſes an affront, © Among words, ſome 
are kind, others affrenting.” Watt's Log. 


AFFRONTIVE, Adj. that which may 
affront or give offence. 
AFFRONTIVENESS, S. a quality of 
iving affronts. ] the 
AFF'USION, 8. 0, Lat. - 
ing one thing upon — « The 22 
of tincture of galls.” Grew's Muſeum. 
To AFFY, V. A. [affier, Fr.] to bind by 
contract, to marry ; to betroth, ** For dar- 
ing to affy a mighty lord.” To fix a con- 
fidence in; I do -In thy uprightneſs 
and integrity.“ Shakeſp. Tit. and Andronicus. 
AFIELD, Adv. to the field, Afeld 1 
went amidſt the morning dew.” Gay. 
AFLO AT, Adv. [the dipthongue is ac- 
cented upon the o which is pronounced like 
o in rote, with an obſcure, though ſcarce ſen- 
ſible ſound ef the n; from a, and float from 


Fetter, Fr. to ſwim on the ſurface of the wa- 


ter] ſwimming on the water; floating. © On 
ſuch a full ſea are we now afleat. Shakeſp. 
Jul. Cæſ. Fluctuating. Take any paſ- 


AFR 
fion of the ſoul of a man, while it is pro 
minating and .* South, 

AFO'OT, Adv. walking, ſtanding. ** Come 
afoot thither.” Hamlet, In agitation ; began, 
When thou ſeeſt that act afcor. Iden. 
On their march, applied to forces. Al- 
bany's and Cornwall's powers —'Tis faid 
_ are afoot.” Shakeſp. Lear. 

FORE, Prep. nearer in place, riot be- 
hind. ** He flood afore her. Sooner ap- 
plied to time, I ſhall be there afore you." 


— Lear. 

AFORE, Adv. [from 4 and fore, Sax.] 
that which is paſt ; prior ot ant 3 
wrote afore in few words. Epbeſ iii. 3. Firlt, 
with reſpect to place or order, © Will you 
o on afore.”” Othelb, In front, or in the 
orepart, ** He rear'd high afere— His body 
monſtrous.” Fairy Queen. 

AFOREGOING, Part. the which pre- 
cedes in order, or motion. 

AFOR/E-HAND, Adv. previous; or be- 
fore. Having the ſtart ; ** afore-band in all 
matters of power.” 

AFC'RE- MENTIONED, Part. ſome- 
thing mentioned in a former part of a book 
or diſcourſe. 

AFO'RE-NAMED, Part. that has been 
in a former part of a work of diſcourſe. © In 
all other aferenamed proportions.” Peachun, 

AFO'RE-SAID, Part. that which ha 
been ſaid or mentioned before. The a. 

aid experiment.” Boyle. | 

AFO'RE-TIME, Adv. in times paſt, or 
thoſe which have preceded the preſent, 
% Whatſoever was written aforetime. Ran. 
xv. 4. 

AFRAID, Part. [from affrayer, Fr. and 
ſhould. therefore be written with a double, 
as obſerved in affraid. The dipthongue 5 
accented on the a, the ſound of the e being 
very confuſed; and the word pronounced us 
if the i was — and written with ane 
final, thus afr to be affected with fear, 
dread or terror. They were afraid to come 
nigh him.“ Exod. xxxiv. 30. Sometimes 
with of, and other times at before the object 
of terror. Nor ſhalt thou be , 
deſtruction. Job. v. 1. They that dwel 
are afraid at thy tokens. Pſal. lvi. 8. 

A FRESH, Adv. [from a and freſb, of 
ferſch, Sax.| a new; once more; a ſecond time. 

AFRO NT, Adv. (afrone, Fr.] in the 
front; or in ſuch a direction, that the face 
of one is directly oppoſite to that of another. 
6 Theſe four came all afront. Shakeſp. Hin- 
ry IV. See AFFRONT, 

AFRICA, one of the four principal parts 
of the world; bounded on ihe N. by the 
Mediterranean ſea; on the W. and S. by 
the ocean 3 on the E. by the Arabick gulph, 
and the iithmus of Suez. It is in the form 
of a pyramid, whoſe baſe from Tangier tv 
the iſthmus of Suez, is about 2000 miles. 


—— 


From the top of the pyramid, that is * 


Ar. 


do» WY Kom the Cape of Good-Hope; to the 'moſt 
northern part, is 3600 miles; and in the 
_ broadeſt part, that is, from Cape Verd to 
* Cape Guarda fui, it is 3500, Ihe greateſt 
— part of it is within the Torrid Zone, which 
Al- ; 
aid renders the heat almoſt inſupportable in ma- 
ny places. However the coaſts in general are 
v very fruitful, the fruits very excellent, and 
ue plants extraordinary. The fleſh of the 
. animals is in N very good ; and there | 


are more wild beaſts than in any other part 
of the world; ſuch as lions, tygers, ſeopards, 
panthers, rhinoceroſes, ceroes, and elephants. 
There are ſome animals that are found no 
where elſe; ſuch as the hippopotamus, or the 
ſea-horſe, whoſe teeth are ſo large that they 
ſerve inſtead of ivory, and are much better; 
the rhinoceros, with two horns on its noſe ; 
and the moſt beautiful ſtriped wild aſs, which 
is eſteemed a fine preſent for the greateſt 
princes, As for the crocodiles, which were 
hought formerly to be peculiar to Africa, 
pre now met with in other places, or at leaſt 
creatures ſo much like them. that it is hard 
o know the difference, Pelides theſe, they 
ave oftriches, camels, various ſorts of mon- 
les, and many o:her animals not to be met 


83 
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* vith in Europe. There are ſeveral deſarts, 

s ticularly one of a large extent, which 
"as 5 almoſt without water; and whoſe ſands 
re ſo looſe, that, by means of a ſtrong wind, 
"cy will ſometimes bury whole caravans at 


time. However, this 1s nut _ without 
ahabitants, for there are wild Arabs, and 
ther people, who rove from place to place, 


" WF "'tly in ſearch of paſture, and partly to lie in 
ind vait for the rich caravans that travel from 
. arbary and Egypt, to Negrocland and Abyſ- 
h nia. There arc many large rivers; but the 
ipal are the Nile and the Niger. This 
* alt is thought by ſome to have its ſource 
r that of the Nile, and to run quite acroſs 
= rica, from E. to W. and to fall into the 
All, tlantick ocean in ſeveral branches, of which 
me ide Senegal is the chief: but this is doubted 
mn” y others, and not without reaſon. There 
jet re very high mountains in divers parts, par- 
* 4 cularly in Abyſſinia and Berbary; in which 
ve e country is Mount Atlas, that ſeparates 
of idary from Biledulgerid, and runs f:om E. 
d W. Their relig on is Mahometaniſm and 
— ganiſm, though there are Chrutians in 
X me parts, as in Abyſſinia and among the 
face ortugueſe ſettlements. Africa is variouſly 
ber. WWirided, according to different geographers : 
l. ever, the beſt diſtinguiſh them by the 
ames of Egypt, Barbary, Guinea, Congo, 
ans Wiffceria, Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Nigritia, 
the 1 the Minds that ſurround it. See theſe 
les. The Lon. is from 1 deg. to 71. 
ph, e lat, from x. to 35. S. and from 2. to 
mM . N. 
* AFTER, Prep. [from after, Sax afar or 


AFT 


the fop Satan entered into him.“ Joby xiil. 
27. When applied to place, behind, or fol- 
lowing, When uſed with come it implies 
pucſuit. * Aficr whom is the king come 
out.” 1 Sam, xxiv. 14. Concerning. Thou 
enquireſt after my iniquity.” Fob. x. 6. 
According to; in proportion to; „Give 
them after the work of their hands.” Pſalm 
Xxviii 4. Agreeable to, in imitativn of, 
„Made after * ſame deſign. Audiſ. 

AFTER, Adv. ſucceeding in time. “ 430 
years after. Gal, iii. 17. Follou ing in op- 
poſition to before, ** Let him draw thee 
after.” Shekeſp. Lear, tf As this word 
is uſcd of time with reſpect to ſome ation 
which preceded it, it cannot with any pro- 
priety be introduced, without the mention 
of ſomething as having gone before it, Thus, 
it would be very improper to fay, 1 ſhall be 
happy efter, but we iay bereofter ; and had we 
premiſed any circumſtance as 382 the 
ſtate of future happi-efs, the fir ll expreſſion 
would have been highly proper; as, “ tho” 
was then very much affli ted, I was happy 
aſter," Aſter is compounded wich ſeveral 
words, wherein it is uſed in its primary fig- 
2 as may be perceived by thoſe which 
tollow, 

AF'TER-AGES, S. 2ves which are to 
come. © What an opinion will after-aces 
entertain.“ Addi/. 

A'FTER-BIRTH, S. in MCewifry, the 
coat, or membrane, a herein the fartus is in- 
cloſed in the womb, called the tceundine, 
and deriving its name cm its coming away 
after the birth of the chill, In brutes it is 
called the team or cleanirg. 

A'FTER-CLAP, S. ſome incident that 
happens after an affair is ſuppoſed to be end · 
ed. For fear of after=claps.” Spencer. It 
ſeeme a low expreſſion. 

A'FTER-COST, S. expences incurred af. 
ter the original bargain. © Leſt, your after- * 
cf und labour prove unſucceſstul.”” Alerti- 
mer. 

A'FTFR-DIUNNER, S. that ſpace of 
time which foll -ws our ſecond meal, called 
dinner, and ſometimes uſed ſor aitcruoon. 
« Anaſterdinzer's ſlecp. * hateſp. 

To A'FTER-EYYE, V. A. to follow with 
the eye; to keep in view. 

A'FTER-GAME, S. an expedicnt aſter 
the firſt attempt, hasfailed, ** My firſt c gigas, 
my friends, have prove | abortive—S:ill th-re 
remains an ofter-2am? to play."" Addif. Care. 
A'FTER-MATH, S. the after-graſs, or 
ſecond mous of grafs, cut in autumu. 
AFTER-NO ON, S. that ſpace from 
twelve at noon to the evening. On dice 
and drink, and drab:, they ſpend the aft. r- 
noon,” Dryd, In the decline. © In tae af 
ternoen of het beſt days.” Salt. Rich. III. 
A'FTER-PA'INS, S. {never uſed in the - - 


ab, Goth.} Applied to time, it denotes 
acthing had been done before, ** Aſie- 


ſingular} thoſe pains which are feit in the 
loins, groin, &c. after delivery, proceeding 
from 


Uterus; which are ſeldom dangerous, unleſs 


pedient formed too late; reflection after the 
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from a diſtenſion of the ligaments of the 


heightened by a detention of the Lockia 
and uſually cured by a proper regimen, and 
the obſervance of a due poſture, without any 
particular medicine. 

A'FTER-PART, S. the decline or latter 

art. 

A'FTER-PROOF, S. additional evidence, 
following that which has been given. Un- 
der the expectation of his after-progf.” Wet- 


ton. 
A'FTER-TASTE, S. that taſte which is 

perceived by the organs of ſenſation after 

drinking. | 
A'FTER-THOUGHT, S. a plan or ex- 


finiſhing of a thing; repentance. ** Ex- 
pence, and after-thought, and idle care.” 
Dryd.. 
A F TER-TIMES, S. Seldom uſed in the 
ſingular. Future ages; in time to come; 
hereafter. | 

A'FTERWARD, or AFTERWARDS, 
Adv. from after and eveard, Sax. ] in fu- 
ture time, referring to fomething which pre- 
ceded, and whict: it is ſuppoſed to foliow, 
% Prepare thy work, and afterward build 
thy houſe.” Prov. xxiv. 27. 

AFTER-WIT, S. an imprudent unſea- 
ſonable expedicnt, or a contrivance which is 
too late. : 

AGAIN, Adv. [agen, Sax. igien, Dan. |] 
once more, a ſecond time. © I will not 
gain curſe.” Gem viii. 21. Beginning a 
ſentence, it implies an addition to what has 
been ſaid, © Again I will be to him a fa- 
ther.” Heb. i. 5. On the other hand, im- 
ports a correſpondence or reciprocation of 
action; a return of a thing that has been 
given. © I did never aſk it you again.“ 
Shakeſp. King John. Return, as a recom- 
pence; or repayment. * He will pay again.“ 
Prov. xix. 27. Beſides, in any other place 
or time, excluding any thing clſe of the ſame 
ſoit. © There is not in the world again ſuch 
a ſpring and ſem nary of brave military peo- 
ple, as in England, and Ircland.” Bac. 
After much, or words imp:ying dimenſion, 
double the quantity which preceded, © As 
large and as deep again as ours” Did. 
Want as much again to manage it. Pope. 
When doubled, it implies frequent repeti- 
tion. lt mult be repeated again and again.” 
After anſwer, it denotes in reply, or oppoſi- 
tion to ſomething ailerted. ** Who art 
thou that anſwereſt ag 

AGA'INST, Prep. (agen, ongean, Sax.] 
oppolite, alluding to the poſition of two ar- 
mies ready to attack. In contradiction, ap- 
plied to things or opinions. ** The church 
clergy have written the beſt collection of 
tracts againſt popery.” Swift, To be ſpoken 
ill or. This ſect is every where ſpoken 
again. As xxviii. 22. Contrary direc- 


AGA 


tion; wherein one body meets with another; 
« Trouts ſwim again the ſtream.“ Bar, hi 
Oppoſite to, or facing: Againſt the Ti- i 
ber's mouth.“ Dryd. Cloſe to, or joining, WW” 
„The picture hangs againf the wall,” = 
Uſed adverbially, it implies a limited "2! 
ſpace of time, within whieh ſomething is 


to be done. Utijah made it againſt king oge 
Ahaz came.“ 2 Kings, xvi, 11, Imme- ol 
eſe 


diately preceding; previous to, or near, | 
5 Ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes. Sbaleb. r 
am. 

AGA LLOCHUM, S. a ſpecies of aloe 
wood, in the Eaſt-Indies, ſpotted with vari 
ous colours, odoriferous, and acrimonius to 
the taſte; it yields abundance of ſap when 
put on the fire, which is, by French phyſ- 
cians, reckoned a very powerful cardiac, 
See ALOES. 

A GAPE,, S. [from ayarn, ] love feaſts, 
exerciſed by the primitive Chriſtians; origi- 
nally of ſuch ſervice, that they cauſed the 
admiration of the heathens, but in proces 
of time were abuſed ſo much, that it wa 
thought prudent to decline them. They 
were celebrated in commemoration of Chrilt's 
lat ſupper, were kept in the church towards 
evening after the ſervices was over, in which 
the members eat what each had brought with 
him, without any regard to external advan- 
tages of wealth or dignity; the ſupper over, 
they communicated, and ſaluted each other 
with a kiſs. But this latter circumſtance he- 
ing attended with ſome incidents which are 
better gu ile d at, than mentioned, the whole 
was at length diſuſed, The Jews ſeem to 
have had devotional entertainments ſimilar 
to theſe on their great feſtivals, to which 
= invited their relations, the prieſts, the 
orphans and the poor, and to thoſe, who 
could not attend, ſent portions of their {a 
crifices. Theſe feaſts were held in the tem- 
ple, and there were certain ſacrifices dedi- 
cated to the celebration of them. 

AGA'PE, Adv. [from a and gape, from 
gape, Il. glapan, Sax. ] a ſtupid Kind of 4. 
miration ; am-ozement or wonder. 

A GARD, [Ax TRA] the ſon of Cie 
ment Agard, of Toſton, in Derbyſhire, Lom 
A. D. 1540, bred to the law, and made de- 
puty clerk in the exchequer office, wh:ch place 


he held forty-five years. Paſſionately fond of Mtak 
antiquities, he made uſe of the advantage bis AG, 
place afforded him, in making large collech. Pen 
ons, and in acquiring „ in thoe Reuus 
parts of this Audy, which are molt abſtruce; Ne 
and perhaps productive of the greateſt u- e. 
lity. In order to corroborate, what has been il it is 
inſinuated of his abilities, we have both the + 4 


teſtimony of Camden, who calls him © / 
moſt excellent ant iguary, and that of Sclden, 
who ſpeaks of him as, ** A man known to be 
the moſt painful, induſtrious and ſvficient, 
in this branch of ſtudy.” To theſe tell 
monics we might add, the titles of his works 


a fe 
heir ( 
me be 
Stud. 


* which 


ore volumes of manuſcripts, he left to Sir 


AGA 
hich are, 1ft, The Antiquity, &c. of the 
igh Court of Parliament. 2d, The Anti- 
uities of Shires, of which he thinks Alfred 
as the author, 3d, The land Meaſures of 
ngland. 4th, The Authority and Office 
f Heralds. 5th, The Antiquity and Privi- 
dges of Inns of Courts, &c. 6th, The. 
diverſity of the Names ot this Iſland, All 
heſe were publiſhed by Hearne ; the manu- 
ripts he left behind him, were, A learned 
nd elaborate Treatiſe of the Uſe of the 
Doomſday-Book, together with twenty-ſix 


Robert Cotton, in whoſe collection they are 

ill preſerved. After thus having ſpent his 
aysin learned tranquility, he cauſed a monu- 
nent to be erected for himſelf and his wife, 
n Weſtminſter-Abbey, in his life-time, 
there, after his death, which happened in 
515, he was interred. 

AGA'RIC, S. [agaricus, Lat.] in Bo- 
ny, an excreſcence growing in the ſhape 
ff a muſhroom, upon the trunk and great 
branches of the oak and other trees, but the 
rch tree eſpecially, It is diſtinguiſhed into 
nale, female, and ſpurious, The male, is 
ff a yellowiſh colour, and pretty, ſolid, is 
ſed in dying black, and one of the not co- 
during drugs which the French dyers are 
live] to make uſe of in ſtriking that co- 
ur. The female is uſed in medicine, and 
hould be choſen white, large, light, brittle, 
nd of a lively penetrating ſeent. The ſpu- 
dus, or falſe, is the agaric of the oak, which 
s commonly reddiſh and very heavy. Mo- 
lern practitioners have lately cried this up as 

great ſtyptic, and recommended it for ſtop- 
ping the effuſion of blood, after amputation, 
the larger blood-veſlcls. 

A6 AST, Adv. [from a and gaſt, Sax.] 
ich all the ſigns of a perſon who is terriſicd, 
bock d, or amazed. 

A'GATE, S. [ agate, Fr.] a precious ſtone | 
nuch harder than jaſper, and capable of re- 
aving a better poliſh. Its colours are vari- 
us, and in ſome of them repreſent ſuch 
Lyures as are very ſurpriſing. Agate, among 
ne gold wire drawers, is the inſtrument they 
Lake uſe of in burniſhing. 

A'GATY, Adj. [from agate] having or 
partaking of the nature of agate, 

AGA'VE, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the com- 
non American aloe. This is the 3goth 
genus of Linnæus, who has ſeparated it from 
ie aloe, among which they were claſſed be- 
"re. The opinion that it does not bloom 
ll itis an hundred years old, is a great miſ- 
ake ; becauſe, as that depends on the growth 
df the plants, in hot countries they flower 

a few years; in cold ones they ſhout up 
"ir ſtem ſlowly; and muſt be a longer, 
— — they can boaſt this beautiful vi- 
Atude. 


| AGA'/ZFD, part. 


AGA 3 
from ageze]- ſick 
with a ſudden terror or — . ; 
A'GE, S. [the e not pronounced, and 
ſerving only to lengthen the ſound of the &, 
and ſoften that ot the g; from age, Fr.] 
a limited part of time, applied both to per- 
ſons and things. The number of years of 
which a perſon's life conſiſts ; the period of 
his exiſtence. ©* The whole age of Jacob 
was 147 years.” Gen. xlvii. 28, A race of 
men. New heaven and earth ſhall to the 
ages riſe.” Milton, The advanced part of a 
long life, where n a perſon has ſeen a great 
number of years. Nor men, the weak 
anxieties of age. Roſcom. The ſpace of 
106 years. In Horſemanſhip, the method 
of diſtinguiſhing the horſe's age from his 
teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, and eyes. In Hunt- 
ing, a hart diſcovered by the furniture of 
his head. In Aſtronomy, applied to the 
moon, the number of days clapſed fince the 
lait full moon, (tiled her quarter. In Chro- 
nology, a certain period of years, by ſome 
reduced to three portions ; viz. the age of 
the law of nature, from Adam to Moſes z 
the age of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes to 
Chriſt; and the age of grace from thence to 
the preſent glorious year 1772. Others 
divide this grand period into fix ages; the 
iſt, from the creation to the deluge, con- 
tains 1656 years, 2d, From thence to 
Abraham's entering the promiſed land, 426 
years. 3d, To the deliverance from Egypt, 
430. 4th, To the four dation of Solomon's 
temple, 467. 5th, To the foundation of 
the temple in the Babyloniſh captivity, 424. 
And the 6th, From the Babyloniſh eaptivity 
to the birth of Chritt, including 484 years. 
The Romans divided time into the following 
periods. 1. The obſcure and uncertain age. 
2. The heroic, or fabulous age, terminatin 
at the firſt Olympiad. 3. The hiſtorica 
which began at the building of Rome. The 
poets divide the world into four ages ; called 
the Golden, Silver, Brazen, and lion Age: 
agreeable to this the Faſt-Indians divide 
theirs in four ages likewiſe, The firſt, or 
Golden, which lafted 1,728c00 years, was 
that in which their God Brahma was born, 
men were giants, their manners innocent, 
and their lives four hundrcd years, exempt 
from diſeaſes. Second, which laſted 12,96, 
when their Rajas were born, vice crept into 
the world, men's lives were ſhortened to 300 
years, and their ſtature diminiſked in propor- 
tion. The third age continued 10,64000, 
when vice increaſed, and men lived only two 
igandred years, The laſt, is the preſent age, 
of which they hold that 4,6272co years are 
elapſed, and men's lives ſhortened to a fourth | 
of their original duration. &4ge in Law, is 
that time of life at which a perſon is quali- 
fed to aſſume certain oſſices of ſociety, vluch 
H 2 betete 
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before he was, for want of years, incapable | between merchants, traders, bankers, 250 
of, At the age of twenty-one a. man or wo- | other perſons in trade, to facilitate the trafic 
man, may contract and manage for them- | of money, and the neg@iation of bills gf 
ſches with reſpect to their eſtates, Where] exchange. | 
any perſons marry, the man under fourteen, | A'GENT and PA'TIENT, in Law, ist 
and the woman within twelve, they may at perſon who gives ſomething to himſelf, be. 
thoſe ages diſagree to the marriage. At} ing both the doer of a thing, and the per. 
fourteen a perſon may diſpoſe of goods and | fon to whom it is done. 
erſonal eſtate (but not of lands) by will. To AGGLO'MERATE, v. 4. Lage- 
aud by law, be a witneſs, All under this] mers, Lat.] to gather up; to gather togethe, 
age are not generally puniſhalle for crimes, |} To AGGLOMERATE, v. N. to cluſ. 
though they muſt anſwer damage for treſpaſs. | ter together like bees. Figuratively, to ſtick 
1 Inſt. 73. 171. 247. 2. 33- 21 Hawk, 434+ | together. 
Med. Caf. 260, | AGGLU'TINANTS, S. [ agglutinan,] 
A, Adj. having lived a long courſe, or| thoſe ſubſtances which have a quality of 
ſeries of years. ** Very aged men.“ Job. xv. gleing, or ſticking. things together. I 
20. To continue for many years; to prac- | phyfic, ſtrengthening * which r. 
tice long. ** It is dangerous to be aged in| cruit, and ſupply what is waſted in the anj- 
any kind of courſe.” Shakeſp. That which | mal actions: the things under this claſs are, 
has laſted many years; or decayed by length] iſinglaſs, olibanum, gum arabic, dragon's 
of time. the aged oaks.” Stillingf. | blood, caſſia, ſago, vermicelli, pulſe, com- 
This ſenſe, though ſomewhat improper, | frey, plantain, &c. 
may be allowed, when we conſider the vege-| To AGGLU!TINATE; v. A. to unit 
gry creation has been generally ſaid to be] to another, as it were, to cauſe one part to 
indued with a principle ſtiled a vegetable] Rick to another. Apglutinating to thoſe 
ſoul ; which is the cauſe of its increaſe, parts.” Harvey. Uſed with the particle ts. 
A*GEDLY, Adv. in the manner of a per-“ AGGLUTINA'TION, S. to join tw 
ſon advanced in years, | things faſt together; in medicine, the adhe- 
AG'EN, Adv. Lagen, Sax ] a repetition ;| ſion of a new ſubſtance, or giving a greater 
ſomeihing by way of reply. * Thus her conſiſtence to the animal fluids, to tende 
fon 11 agen. Dryd. This is the pro- them. fitter for nouriſhment. 
1 


per ſpelſing, though now uſed only by poets. | AGGLUTINATIVE, Adj. that has the 

Sec AGAIN. power of thickening the animal juices, 
a'GENCY, S. the quality of acting; That which has the quality of joiningone thing 

action ; the ſtate exerting action. | to another. Roll up the member with the 
A'GENT, Part. [apgens, Lat.] that which agglutinative roller. Wiſem. © 

acts. oppoſed to patient, or paſſive, To AGGRANDVZE, V. A. [ aggrandiſe, 
AGENT, S. (agens, Lat.) ſomething in- Fr.] to exalt, to raiſe, to prefer. Only 


duced with the power of action. In phyſic, to aggrandixt covetous churchmen.“ To 
that which has power to act on another, and en large, exalt, or ennohle, dignify. To 
to produce a change, or alteration. Natural] raiſe and aggrandize our canceptions,” 
agents are thoſe which are determined by the] Wart's Improvem. = | 
great author of nature; to one ſort of effet| AGGRANDUSEMENT, 8. promotion 
with an incapacity to perform any other, as| to a high place in a ſtate ; the conferring 
fire to heat only, not to cool. Theſe are] power, honour, and riches on a perſon ; it 
ſubdivided, into nnivocal, or ſuch as pro- conveys the ſecondary idea of ſomething 
duce the effects of the ſame kind as the] ſelfiſh. © During his adminiſtration, ut 
agents themſelves ; and, 2, into equivocal,| ſaw power not applied to the aggrandizenen 
whoſe effects are of a different kind. A free] of a family, but to making his country the 
agent is, that which may perform or net per- admiration and enyy of all — 
fo m any thing v hoſe actions are cauſed by] AGGRANDVZER, S. one who confer 
his own will, without any external neceſſity. | honour, power, and riches on another. 
It there were no tree agents, there would bel To AGGRA'TE, v. A. [of apgratory 
no creatures cpable of pratitule or reaſona- Ital.] to ingratiate one's ſelf z to gain the 
ble obedience to the Deity ;; no opportunity| eſteem of a perſon. ** Each one ſought his 
for him to diſplay his wiſdom, goodneſs and] lady to apprate."* Fai ueen, 
mercy in the government of them, nor any Fo AG'GRAVA A 7 avatum, Lat.] 
means of bringing them to the ſublimeſt de-| to add to the weight of a thing. In its ſe- 
gree of intellectual happineſs, viz. that| condary ſenſe; to add to. the enormity 
which ariſes from morality. In Commerce,, 4 ravating crimes enereaſe their fears.” 
an agent is a perſon intruſted with tranſatt-| Dryd. To heighten, or render more painful. 
ing buſineſs for another. Alſo the perſon who | AGGRAVA'TION, S. themaking worle. 
manage s the affairs of a prince at .a foreign Some circumſtance to heighten guilt. © The 
+ court, a fort of under- ambaſſador. Agent of aggravation ſuperſeded of committing againſt 
the band, i the ſume as a broker, who aQts) knowledge,” Hammond, of 
| | AQG'GRt 
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AG'GREGATE, Adj. [ aggregatus, Lat.] 


an aſſemblage or co a of various things 
into one maſs. ; 
AG'GREGATE, S. ſ[aggregatus, Lat.] 
an aſſemblage or collection of ſeveral parti- 
culars. An aggregate of miſtaken phan- 
taſms. Glany; total, or reſult of ſe- 
veral things added together. Compounded 
and conſtituted of the aggregate of them all.“ 


Bert. 

To AGGREGATE, v. A. [aggre'go, 
Lat.] to collect together ſeveral particulars 
or ſums into one. The aggregated ſoil.” 


Par. _ 
AGGREGA'TION, S. [ ti, Lat.] 
a whole or total made up of ſeveral parts, 
« Theſe extraordinary aggregations of this 
fre. Wordw., In Arithmetic, the ſum to- 
tal, formed by the addition of ſeveral units 
together. They are enlarged by their ag- 
regation and heing erroneous in ſingle num- 
fas. Brown's Vulg. Errors. In Phykes, 
an aſſemblage of things that have no natural 
connection with each other, into one whole, 
35 4 maſs of ruins, The joining, or enroll. 


ing. 
To AGGRE!SS, V. A. to commit hoſtili- 
ties; to begin the attack ; to cauſe or begin 


a quarrel, 

AGGRES'SION, 8. ehe. Lat.] the 
at of beginning a quarrel or attack, either 
with reſpect to private perſons or kingdoms. 
A conſpiracy of common enmity and ag- 


en. L ſtrange. 

AGGRE'SSOR, S. the on who be- 
zins hoſtilities. The aggreſſors,” 
Swift. 


AGGRIE/VANCE, S. [accented on the 
e as if the i was dropt] what cauſes pain or 
uneaſineſs, including in it the ſecondary idea 
of injury, or ſomething undeſerved. 

To AGGRIE'VE, V. A. to ſay or do a 
thing which ſhall render a perſon uneaſy. 
To offer an inſult or injury, which ſhall oc- 
calion vexation. Aggrieved with ſome 
2 of the pope's collectors.“ Camd. 

o ſuffer loſs or damage, uſed in the paſſive, 


and with the particle by. © Apgrieved by the 


falling of his rents.” In all theſe ſenſes, the | S oi 


idea of grief is included, as flowing from 
the inconvenience to which they ſubject the 
perſon who endures them. 

| To AGRO'UP, V. A. [agropare, Ital.] 
to join or introduce variety of figures in one 


piece. 
AG HAST, Adv. a gfaidi, Gr. with 
all the ſigns of a — arr by a Ne 
AL, Part. [ agild, — free from 
penalty, or not liable to the cuſtomary fines 
and taxes, . 
 A'GILE, Adj. [of agile, Fr.] active, ſwift, 
nimble, ©* Forwarn'd (truck his agile hee. 


Shakeſp. Hen, IV. Applied to the mind, | 


alert, vigorous, briſk, “ Render it agil, 
my, valiant, ſage,” P rior. 
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| A'GILENESS, 8. the quality of perfoum- 
ing with ſpeed, or nimbleneſs. * 

A'GILITY, S. Jein. Lat.] a capa- 
bility of moving eaſily and without impedi- 
ment. © Recover its former ogi/ity and vi- 
gour.“ Watts, 

AGILLA'RIUS, S. [from geln, a 
herd of cattle} in old law books, a hayward 
or keeper of cattle ; who, on account of bis 
office is exempt from all ſervices to the lord. 
Paroch. Antiq. 534. 

A G10, S. in Commerce, the exchan 
or difference between bank and caſh. It a 
ſignifies the profit ariſing from money ad- 
vanced, and is the ſame as premium, 

AGTSTER, S. in Common Law, officers 
appointed by patent, to take in and feed the 
cattle of ſtrangers, and collect the money 
ariſing from thence, of which there are four 
in every foreſt, where the king hath any 
pawnage, Manu. For, Laws, 80. | 

AGTSTMEN T, S. the feed of other peq- 
ple's cattle, at a certain rate per week. 
AGTSTOR, S. See Ass TEA. | 
A'GITABLE, Adj. [agitabi/is, Lat. ] that 
may be put into mot on. 

To AGITATE, v. A. [age, Lat.] td 
move by repeated actions. To put the par- 
tieles of any liquor into motion, or fermen- 
tation. The veſſel was broken by agitat- 
ing the liquor.” To actuate, affet, or give 
motion to, © Informseach part and agitatet 
the whole.“ Blackmore, To diſturb, ** The 
mind of man is agitated by various paſſions.” 
To toſs backward and forward, to diſcuſs 
with great warmth, © Though this contro- 
,verſy be revived, and hotly agitated among 
the moderns.“ 4 
| AGITA'TION, s. [ agitatio, Lat. ] the act 
of ſhaking or putting into a motion. Deli- 
berate and careful examination, or diſcuſſion 
of a queſtion. “ Rather a logical agitation 
of the matter.” L'eſtrange. Diſorder or 
perturbatiov of the vs His mother 
could no longer bear the agitations of ſa 
many paſſions.” Tatler, No. 55. Conſi- 
deration, deliberation, debate. The pro- 
ject now in agitation for repealing the teſt. 


— 


7. 
Terrarren. S. one u ho projects any 
ſcheme ; occaſions any diſturbance or mo- 
tion, One who manages the affairs of ano- 
ther. © The agitaters of the army.” This 
ſenſe is = uncommon. ; 

A'GLETS, S. [aiguillette, Fr.] a ſharp 
point or tag. In Botany, the pendents hang- 
ing on the tips, or apices, of the chives, 
and ſtamina of flowers ; as in the tulips, &c. 

AGNA'TI, S. in the Roman Law, the 
male deſcendants from the ſame father, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from cognati, who are the female 
deſcendants. 

AGNA'TION, S. in the Civil Law, the 
relation between the malg deſcendants from 


the ſamę fatheꝶ; 


AGO 


 AGNINA MEMBRANA, or PELLICU- 
LA, S. the membrane, including the fœtus. 

AGNTTION, S. [agnitum, Lat.] an ac- 
k nou ledging or admitting. 

To AGNIZE, V. A. [from agneſco, 
Lat.] to own xz to avow; to admit; to 
acknowledge. 

AGNO'MEN, S. [Lat. from og for ad to, 
and »-men, a name] an additional name to the 
ſirname, on account of ſome peculiar action, 
or citcumſtance. 

AGNOMINA'TION, S. [agnemindtio, 
Lat ] the ſimilarity or alluſion of one word 
to another, 

AGNOFETZ, S. [ayvora, agnoetai, Gr. 
from avs, agnow, Gr. to be ignorant 
of] in hiſtory, a ſect ot heretics, who held 
that Chriſt, with reſpect to his human na- 
ture, was ignorant of ſome things, and 
eſpecially the day of judgment, founding 
their opinion upon the celebrated text of 
St. Mark xiii. 32. As the Arians have ap- 
pealed to the ſame text for a confirmation of 
their opinion, we may obſerve that neither 
of thele here fies can receive any ſanction 
from it: if we explain it as intimating that 
the knowledge cf the day of judgment does 
not concern our Saviour, coulidered as the 
Meſſieh, but as God. 

A'GNUS-CA'STUS, S. in Botany, called 
Iiewiſe witex, Its leaves are like thoſe of 
the olive, but longer; it is reputed a pre- 
ſerver of chaltity, on which account the 
Athenian ladies uſed to lay on beds of it 
during the tcaſt of Ceres; but modern 
practice ſeems to have entirely diſclaimed the 
uſe of it. 

A'GNUS DET, [ Lat. the Lamb of God.] 
2 flat picce of white wax of an oval form, 
Nampt with the figure of the lamb, and 
cooſecrated by the pope. They are now 
forbid to be brought into England, by 13 
Elin. & %. 

AGO”, Adv, [from agan, Sax.] paſt, 
% Sometime ago.” Addiſ. It happened 
three years g. 

AGO'G, Adv. [ag ge, Fr.] eager or 
anxious for the e of ſomething; 
longing; with the particle for before the 
object. © Set the heads of our ſervant 
maids ageg for huſbands.“ Spe&, To ſet 
one's fancy cr. affeftions on; with the par- 
ticle cn before the ſubjeft, ** On which the 
ſaints are all ageg,” Hudib. Uſed with the 
verbs ſet and am, as may be collected from 
the authorities produced. | 

AGO'NE, Adv. [agan, Sax.] paſt ; for- 
merly. 

AGONT SM, S. [axwnowa, Gr.] a con- 
tention for ſuperiority, or for a rewaid, 

A'GONIST, S. a contender for a price, 

AGONISTES, S. [anwngn;, Gr.] one 
who exhibited at the public games of Greece 
end Rome, as a candidate for the prizes 
awarded for ſuperiority of ſtrength, &e. 
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AGONTSTICAL, [from agon/fes] relat- 
ing to prize-fiphting. | 

To AGONTZE, ſageniſer. Fr.] to be ter. 
mented with ſharp and exceſſive pain. 

A'GONY, S. [ana] exceſſive pain, or 
torture, When applied to the conffict, 
which ovr bleſſed Redeemer experienced in 
the garden, it comprehends not only the cor- 
poral anguiſh juſt mentioned, but the 
greateſt perturbation of mind likewiſe, © L 
thine agony and bloody ſweat ; by thy crols 
and paſſion; by thy precious death and 
burial; by thy glorious reſurrection and 
aſcenſion 3 and by the coming of the Holy 
Ghoſt, good Lord deliver us!” Church Li. 
tany. 
AGOUTY, S. a beaſt found in the An- 
tilles, of the ſize of a rabbit; the hair of 
its body is of a bright red, but its tail has 
none. He has but two teeth in each jay, 
holds his food in his fore paws, and has a 
remarkable cry, When angry, his hair 
ſtands an end, and he ſtrikes the earth with 
his hind feet; when purſued he flies w a 
hollow tree, which he will not quit till ex- 
pelled by ſmoak. 
| To AGRACE, V. A. to grant favours 
to; to confer benefits on; to inculcate ot 
inſpire with graces by virtue of inſtruction. 
* She — and that knight ſo much 
agrac d. Tay N. 

AGRA RIAN, Adj. [agrarius, Lat. of 
ager, a field] in the Roman laws, a term 
applied to ſuch laws as relate to the diviſion 
and diſtribution of lands. Appropniated by 
way of. eminence to the Jaw enaQted by 
Spurius Caſſius, about the year 268, for 2 
equal diviſion of the conquered lands to all 
the citizens, and limiting the quantity of 
ground to be poſſeſſed by each of them, 

To AGRE'F, v. A. [agreer, Er. ] tobe 
in friendſhip, or in concord ; the ſentiments 
of one perſon being the ſame as thoſe of 
another. The more you agree together.” 
Pope, To engage to do a thing upon certain 
conditions; to bargain, ©, When he had 
agreed with thelabourers for à penny.“ Mat!, 
xx. 13. To reſemble, © Thou art a Gal- 


lilean; and thy ſpecch agrecth thereto,” 
Mark xiv. 70. To match, with regard to 
colour. Taken out of the new, agrectb 


not with the old.“ Luke v. 36. To tally 
with; to be conſiſtent with, © Their wit- 
neſs agreed not tegether.” Mark xiv. 50, 59. 
To make a difference, by conſenting to 
conditions propoſed ; in oppoſition to a fur- 
ther proſecution by law, followed by the 
particle wwith., © Agree with thine adverſary 
quickly,“ Matth. v. 25. To yield ones 
conſent, to grant, or admit, with the par- 
ticles to, on or upon. © Agreed to all rea- 
ſonable conditions. 2 Maccab. xi. 14 


„ That is agreed on by all.” Burnet. Ap- 
plied to the effect which things have on 


| 
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tutiony 


the organ of taſte, and the human 
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tution, to cauſe no diſagreeable ſenſation in 
the one, or occaſion any nauſeouſneſs, or 
cther diſturbance in the other. Didſt 
ſend bread agreeing to every taſte,” Wijd. 
xvi, 20. With ſuch as it agrees with,” 
Arbuth. Tt may be obſerved, that the repe- 
tition of the particle with, both at the be- 
ginaing and the end of this ſentence, is 
an impropricty, and what may be met with 
in molt authors, owing to their inudvert- 
ence, To agree, neuterly uſed, implies to 
put an end to a ftrife ; to accommodate a 
difference z to reconcile. © The mighty 
rivals—Are now agreed." Roſcom, 

AGREE'ABLE, Adj, [ agreeable, Fr.] 
ſuitable z conformable z conſiſtent with; 
% The practice of all pict end virtue is 
agreeable to our reaſon. Tiſlorſ. Pleaſing; 
grateful; ſuitable; convenient. Called 
to mind a thouſand agreeable remarks.” 


4 No. 241. 
* AGREE'ABLENESS, S. what renders a 
th Mthing grateful to the taſte, in oppoſition to 


nauſeous, ** Aleaſant taſtes depend not on 
the things themſelves, but their agreeab/:ne/s 
t» this or that particular plate,” Locke, 
That which renders a thing pleaſing, im- 
plying a calm and laſting ſatisfaftion, * It 
is very much an image of that author's 
writing, who has an @grecab/eneſs that charms 
us, without correctnets.“ Pope. Likeneſs; 


of Wi-finity ; reſemblance. © The agrecat/cne/; 
mn wer man and the other parts of the uni- 
on verſe. Grew, 


by AGREE" ABLY, Adv. that is conſiſtent 
by with, or conformable to; uſed with the 
* particle 6. prceavly to that which is 
all in the law.” 1 Eid. xXViii. 2. In a manner 
of chat gives a pleaſing ſatisfaction. 

be wutual conſent. © When they had got 
nts known and agreed names.“ Locke. 

, of AGREEINGNESS, S. ſuitableneſs ; con- 
n formity to; reſemblanee of, and likeneſs to. 
ain AGREEMENT, S. [agrement, Fr] 
had riendſhip; alliance; concord. Whez 
tt, ctreement hath the temple of God with 
52]- elial? 2 Cor. vi. 16. A contract, bargain, 


o. Wccnpatt.. “ Your agreement with hell ſhall 


to not ſtand.” Tſai. xxviii 11. Reſemblancc; 
b “ Expanſion and dura ion hath this further 
ally Nennt.“ Locke, In Law, the joining to- 
wits ether two or more minds, in any thing 
59. ane, or to be done: This is divided into 
"to bree kinds, 1ſt, An agreement already exe- 
fur- cuted, as when money is paid for the thing 
the reed to. zdly, An agreement after the 
y where one does an act, and another 
ne's tees to it afterwards. And, zdly, an agree- 
pare at executor y, when both parties are 
rea» cd that a thing ſhall be exccuted or per- 
14. H wed in time to come. In caſe a party 
Ap- be foreed into an agreement, he ſhall not be 
e on eompelled to perform it, 1 Lil. 48. Plyed. 
nofti- 7 5, 5» Tun de Ley, 31. H. 79. 22 
102 y - 
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Car. I. 29 Car. II. c. 1. 1 Liv. ec. Fyer. 
167. 1 Inſt. 79. 5. Rep. 119. 1 Lill. 48. 

AGRE'SSES, S. [egreſſes, Fr.] in He- 
raldry, exactly the ſame as pellets. See 
OGRESSUS. 
' AGRES'TIS, Adj. [Lat.] wild, In Bo- 
tany, applicd to plants which grow in the 
fields, and are not cultivated, 

aG RI CULTURE, S. [from agri, Lat. 
a field, and cultura, Lat. tillage] the art of 
tilling the ground, ſo as to render it fruit ful; 
whether manuring, fallowing, ſowing, har- 
rowing, reaping, mowing, &c, the manage» 
ment of the productions of different ſoils, 
and planting ; together with the culture of 
foreſts, timber, &c. This ert has been 
cultivated by the preateſt men, with the 
moſt ind fatigable aſſiluity. It took its rite 
among, and was perfected by the Chaldeans. 
It was practiſed and reduced into an art 
by the Grecks, The Carthaginians made 
it their favourite ſludy; and at Rome it was 
an honourable employment: the higheſt en- 
comium that could be given a man, was, 
that he cultivated his own ſpot of ground 
well; the moſt illufirious ſcnators applied 
themſelves to it, and their diftators were 
taken from the plough. The Spaniards have 
a compleat treatiſe en this ſubject, com- 
poſed by J Ferra, at the command of car- 
dinal Ximenes. The French wiiters have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this ſubject, and 
as for our Cuuntrymen, let the prodigous 
quantities of corn, beef, wool, and horſes, 
our iſland produces, ſpeak our praiſe, rather 
than the ſyſtems of thoſe, whoſe genius 
has immortalized their names, by the 
pieces which we have on this ſubjet, To 
conc}ude this article,” it may be added, thar 


AGREED, Part. ſettled, or adjuſted by | agriculture, or huſbandry, is the original 


ſource of moit of our tieaſures, and the 
great fountain of all materials for com- 
merce ; and that the articles of commerce 
muſt conſequently end:ar themſelses to 
thoſe who trade in them, and render agri- 
culture (till more amiable In their ers. It 
will always be good policy, to enſe the 
land, to promote trade; and to encour ige 
the trading intereſt, in order to promote the 
landed. 

AGRIFO'LIUNMI, S. ia Fotany, the 7olly. 
i ree. 

AGRIMONIA, S. Lat.] in Botany, 
Agrimony. T he flower cup is ot one lear,, 
divided into five acute ſrgmen.s, and ielts 
on the germen. 

AGROU'ND, Adv. ſtrnded; ſucł faſt 
upon ſhore ; on the ground; hindred by the 
ground from paſſing further. 4 We durkt 
not approach, we having been all of us 
aground,” Raligh. Mectiog with ſome 
impediment or diithculty, which renders ie 
impoſſihle to procecd in an Hair. 

A'GUE, S. | trom ai gu, Fr. | a periodical 
fever, begluning with ſhivering, tullowed 


vy 
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by heat, and terminates in a ſweat, When | 


the cold fit is hardly diſcoverable, and there 
is a return of the hot one only, it is called 
an intermitting fever. If the fit returns 
every day, it is called a quotidian ; if every 
third day, a tertian; and if every 'fourth 
day, a quartan, It ſeizes the patient with 
a languor of the body, and a heavy pain in 
the head, back, loins, and hon hs hands 
and feet become cold, the whole body pale, 
the countenance and nails lived z this is 
ſucceeded by a horror and rigour ; the 
tongue and lips tremble, the breathing is 
difficult, the pericordia uneaſy, the pulſe 
contracted, hard or unequal, after which 
the ſkin becomes moiſt, an unuſual ſweat 
ſucceeds, and the fit ends, This diſorder is 
owing to an obſtructed perſpiration, or 
whatever elſe, by overloading the juices, pre- 
duces a lentor, or want of due circulation in 
the blood. The ſhorter the intervals are 
between the fits, the ſooner are they cured. 
Vernal agues, or thoſe which are caught in 
the ſpring, diſappear of themſelves, at the 
approach of warmer weather; autumnal 
agues, at the approach of cold, are iacreaſed. 
The uſual method of cure is by a vomit of 
ipecacuanba, given an hour before the fit, 
as a preparation for adminiſtering the 
bark. As nothing can contribute more to 
increaſe its eſſecis than the minuteneſs of 
its particles, it is recommended to the fa- 
culty to powder it as fine as poſſible, If 
the bark be, good, ſix drachms taken in 
the interval of two fits, may ſtop a vernal 
ague, and an ounce an autumnal one: but 
though this quantity may remove the fit 
for the preſent, it is adviſcable to continue 
the medicine, even after it ſeems to have 
left the patient, for fear of a relapſe, A 
circumſtance that ovght to be dreaded, and 
guarded againſt by a compliance with this ad- 
vice. 

A'GUED, Part. [from ogue] being dif- 
eaſed with an ague ; 1 trem- 
bling, alluding to the effects of this diſorder. 
% With ſlight and agued fear.“ Sta. Coriol. 
This ſenſe is ſeldom made uſe of by preſent 
writers. 

A*'GUE-FIT, S. the cold, ſhivering fit, 
which people have in the ague, 

A'GUE-PROOF, Ad} able to reſiſt the 
cauſes which produce agues, without con- 
traQting that diſorder, ** They told me I 
was every thing; tis a lie; I am not ague- 
proof.” Shak. X. Lear, 

To AGUT'SE, v. A. [accented on the 3, 
and -pronounced as if the « ys entirely 
dropt, from guiſe, Fr. guiſa, Ital.] to adorn, 
embelliſh, m Ef off. gn Y . 

A'GUISH, Adj. like, or reſembling an 
ague. *© Her agviſþ love now glows and 
burns.“ Clanv. 

A'GUISHNESS, S. the quality of re- 
ſembling an ague. 


AID 

AH! at Interject. ach. Teut.] to & 
note ſome ſudden diſſike. 45, ſinſul a 
tion.” Iſa. i. 4. Sometimes it expreſs 
contempt, and ſarcaſtic reproach. “ 4/ 
thou that deſtroyeſt the temple.” Mair. v. 
29. Sometimes grief, aud an appeal to th 
paſſion of pity and compaſſion, ** 41 
Lord, wilt thou deſtroy the reſidue ?” zd 
ix. 8, Before me, it denotes forrow ariſing 
from the contemplation of miſery ; nl 
implies woe! Ab me“ Before that it & 
notes wiſhing, and ſeems ſubſtituted inſted 


of b Abb that we lov'd ourſelves bu the 
half ſo well.” Dryd. | tha 
AHA, an Interjc&, denoting joy at th 
calamities r When doubled, i; dif 
implies a greater degree of tranſport mix to 
with contempt, ** Let them be turned back oth 
that ſay, aha! cha!” Pſal. Ixx. 3. at 

AHEAD, Adv. a fea term; beyond; irre 
before.“ And now the ſpeedy dolphin gen cor 
ahead,” Dryd. To contract an invetera: Wi lof 
habit. They ſuffer them 'at firſt to uu the 
abead."" to 

AHEVGHT, Adv. on high; a greu to 
diſtance above us. ä 10 

AHOUA!I, S. in Botany, a not 


lant which 
has flowers of one leaf, ſhaped like funnels, 
and divided into different ſegments at the 


top. 

ro AID, V. A. . pronounced as if the 
i was dropped, and written with ag or e final, 
as dad, or ade, from gider, Fr.] to afford 
help or ſuccour to; to deliver a perſon in 
diſtreſs, by giving him aſſiſtance. Into 
the lake he leapt, his lord to aid.“ To 
ſupply with, or ſupport. © Aid them with 
victuals, weapons, money or ſhips,'* Macce), 
viii. 26, To ſupport a perſon, or thing, in 
a declining ſtate; to give vigour to, © By 
the loud trumpet, which our courage aids,” 
Roſcommon, 


Alp, S. [from aide, Fr.] what contri- we; 
butes to render a thing more eaſy, Aſſiſt- der 
ance. The memory of things may te- | 
c*ive conſiderable aid, if they are thrown dif 
into verſe.” Watts's Improv. Support given ten 
to a perſon, in danger from external vio- 
lence, to enable him to repel it.“ The fac 
ports of Ithaca, would arm in aid.“ Pepe: thr 
Odyſſs An aſſiſtant, or perſon, who, cither tior 
by advice, or exertion of bodily ſtrenph, uſe 
renders difficulties. ſurmountable, difrc(s pri 


more tolerable, and proſperity more tran- 
ſporting. ** It is not good that man ſhould 
be alone, let us make unto him an id.” 
Wiſd. A ſubſidy, or money to ſupport the 
neceſſities of the ſtate. Jn Law, a petition 
made in a court, for calling in the help 
of another, intereſted in the cauſe, in order 
to his giving ſtrength to the party in aid of 
him, and to avoid a prejudice accruing to- 
wards his own right, if not prevented. 
AID-DE-CAMP, S. an officer, who te. 


| 


ceives and carrics the orders of a gene) 
| * officer 


e 
bfficer to the reſt of the camp. A- Major, 
or adjutant ; one who aſſiſts the major when 
preſent, and acts as his deputy when he is 


abſcnt. 
AVDANCE, S. {from aid} aſſiſtance, 
help, aid. | 7 IS 
AIVDER, S. one who aſſiſts, or helps, 
or aids. 
AVDLESS, Adj. deprived of, or requiring 
help, or aſſiſtance, Without aid, or aſſilt- 


ance. | 
" AIGULETS, S. [aigu/et, Fr.] tags at 
the end of fringes. © With golden apulets 
that gliſter'd bright.“ 


- 


t the To AlL, V. A. [from ie, Sax. ] to 
J, i Giſturb ; to have a diſagreeable ſenſation ; 
Nixe to make uneaſy. Sometimes befort me, or 
back WW other as we pronouns, it implies, the 

action of ſome unknown cauſe, occaſioning 
ond; WH irregularity, or diſorder in behaviour and 
| gets conduct. What ai me, that I cannot 
erat: I loſe thy thought.” This word, — 
run the idea of diſorder in itſelf, is never joine 


to another which would limit its fignification 
to any particular diſorder; As we never ſay 
« A fever ails him; but ſomething ails him; 
nor, he ai — but, he ails ſomething. | 
AIL, S. [from ai,] a diſtemper; a diſ- 


drder. | 
AILESBURY, the largeſt town in Buck- 
inghamſhire, with the title of an earldom, 
and a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
on Saturday before Palm-Sunday, June 14, 
and September 25, for cattlg, It conſiſts 
of ſeveral ſtreets lying about the market- 
place, which is large, and in the middle 
of it is a very convenient hall, where the 
aſſizes are ſometimes held. It ſends two 
members to parliament; and is 16 miles 
8. E. of Buckingham, and 44 N. W. of 
London. Lon. 16. $5. lat. 5 1. 40. 
AVLING, Part. ſerom ail] one of a 


"1 
bitious ai*i,—Againſt the throne and mo- 
narchy of God.“ Par. Loft. The end or 
object of a diſcouſe. The epiſtle has but 
one aim. Locke, Gueſs ; prophety. ** Wit 
a rear aim, of the main chance of things.“ 
Shak. Hen. IV. f 

AINSWORTH, (Hess) an eminent 
Non-conformiſt miniſter, who flouriſhed 
the latter end of the fixteenth and begia- 
ning of the - ſeventeenth century. About 
the year t5go, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
amongſt the Brownlſts, which engaged him 
in ſach difficulties, that he was obliged to 
retire to Holland, and at Amſterdam erected 
a church, wherein he officiated, together 
with one Johnſon, Having found a dia- 
mond of great value, he advertiſed it; and, 
when the owner, a Jew, demanded it, 
would not accept of any other acknowledg- 
ment, though very poor, but a conference 
with ſome of his rabbies, on the propheſies 
relating to the Meſlizs; the Jew having 
promiſed him this gratification, but being 
unable to perform the engagement, it is 
ſuppoſed he had him poiſoned, in order to 
ſave his credit, His great ſkill in Hebrew, 
and his excellent commentatories on the 
ſcriptures, particularly cn the Pentateuch, 
ate in univerſal eſteem, Moreri goes ſo far 
as to ſay, that the learned Lightfoot is not 
a little indebted to him; and his works were 
received with reſpect, even by his adverſa- 
ries ; inſomuch, that it is not eaſy to pro- 
duce any one oftener quoted, by the learned 
of all countries, than Dr. Ainſworth. He 
was certainly a perſon of profound learn- 
ing, well verſed in the — deeply 
read in rabbinical learning, of a ſtrotig 
underſtanding, quick penetration, and inde- 
fatigable diligence; it muſt be confſeſſed, 
that the haſtineſs of his temper, his cen- 
tempt of church government, and his 

roneneſs to diſpute on trifles, were faults ; 
Poe let the hand of charity always draw the 
vell over the defects of the gteat; and let 
us rather imitate their excellencies, than 
lory in ſerutinizing into their deficiencies. 
AIR, S. [from air, Fr. aer, Lat. arg, 
Gr. or YN, Heb.] that thin fluid body 
which ſurrounds our globe, forms the atmo- 
ſphere, and is the cauſe of breathing. If 
f were to tell what I mean by the word air. 
Watts. A portion of the clement which en- 
compaſſes us, conſidered as pnt into motion. 
« Airs, vetnal girs.” Par. Lofl. A diſco- 
very made of a thing. Still you loved; 
you gave it air before me. Dryd. Poſture, 
attitnde, mien, behaviour. Somethia 
wonderfully divine in the airs *of rhis at. 
ture,” Addiſ. Uſed after give, and the 
pronouns pefſonal, without any other word 
folloyring ; to aſſume a character, or appear- 
ance of ſomething ſupetior to that which is 
real.“ He gave himſelf 41-3. An affec- 


4 _ puny tonſtitution ; ſubject to diſor- 
1 
. AIL'MENT, S. [from ail] indiſpoſition; 
wi diforder ; illneſs. ** Little ailments oft at- 
en tend the fair. Cranv. 
10. TD AM, V. A. to put a weapon in 
he ſuch a poſition, as to hit the object; to 
fe: throw a thing at an object, with an inten- 
ber "i tion to hit it. Dryd. To endeavour to ſtrike ; 
2h, WF uſed with the particle at. © Aim'f thou at 
els princes.” To direct the edge of ſatyr againſt 
_ a perſon; To have in view, and endeavour 
10 to obtain. Swoln with applauſe, and 
0 ciming (till at more. Dryd. To endanger, 
ve i © It was evident that he aimed at his fa- 
on ther's life,” 4 
clp AIM, S. the polition of a weapon, in- 
Jer tended to ſtrike an object. Soon bent 
of his bow, uncertain of its a. Dryd, The 
(0- point or object which is intended to be bit. 
* The arrows fled not ſwifter towards the 
a em. Shak. Hen, IV. Endeavour; inten- 
— teution ; purpoſe, ot deſign. * With am- 


| ted and aukware manner of address. Give 
x ibem- 


AIR 

ghemſclves airs of kings.” Addiſ. Appear- 
ar ce. Communicated with the air of a 
ſecret.” In Philoſophy, that thin dilatable 
fluid in which we breathe, and which fur- 
rounds the globe to a great height, though 
ſcarcely to be perceived by us, yet abſolutely 
neceſſary to our exiſtence, It we examine 
the voiume of creation, we ſhall find it the 
grand inſtrument of the Deity in moſt of his 

operations. It is this which puts every thin 

into motion, it lends aQivity to fire, growt 
to vegetables, improvement to chymiltry, 
fluidity to water, health to animals; in a 
word, there is ſcarce any operation in na- 
ture, which happens without its aſliſtznce ; 
there is no production of art that does not 
require its aid. If we run over the proper- 
ties of air, we ſhall find them to be, 1ſt, 
Auidiry, which is ſo inſeparable'from it, that 
no experiment, no change of temperature, 
ean deprive it of it. As for its ſecond pro- 
perty, weight or gravity, we need but put 
our hands cn the receiver of an ait- pump to 
be convinced of it; if its weight on that 
1mall portion of our fabric ſhall aſtoniſh us, 
how muſt we be amazed when we conſider 
what a vaſt weight is ſaſtained by the whole! 
As it is found by experiment, that the com- 
paſs of à foot ſquere upon the ſuperficies of 
dur bodies ſuſtains 2660 Ib, the number of 
ſquare feet upon our bodies, will give us the 
71-120unt of the weight of air which it ſuſ- 
| tains ; now as 15 feet ſquare ſeems to be the 
true admeaſurement of this ſuperficies, he 
mult ſuſtzin a weight equal to 309900 lb. for 
2662 X 15 = 35900 Ib, which is about 13 
ton. Let us adore the divine wiſdom, which 
ſhews itſelf in this configuration of our fa- 
| brio; whereby we can ſuſtain ſuch a weight 
without being incommaded, and walk under 
a burthen, without difficulty, which at firſt 
thoughts might feem heavy enough to grind 
our veiy bones into powder, The third 
property of air is its elaſticity, or its quality 
of returnigg again to its former dimenſions, 
after being torced into a narrower compals, 
witli a force proportionable to that by which 
it was compreſſed, To mention no other 
. uſes reſulting ſram this property, tis to this 
that we owe otr being able to ſupport its 
ravity with ſo much cafe, For it is demon- 
Nrable, that the elaſtic power which preyai!s 
in any particular portion of the air, without 
any other condenſation than what is owing 
to the compreſſing air itſelf, can ſuftain the 
. whole force of the incumbent atmoſphere; 
and that a very ſmall quantity, wherever 
confined, is able to produce the very ſame ef. 
fects ac a very large quantity in another 
place. Having thus run over the properties 
bf the air, we might now conſider what par- 
ticles this heterogeneous flu d conſiſts of; let 
however ſuffice to ſay, that whatever fra- 
— exhales from flowers, or ſtenches ariſe 
pur iſied bodies; whatever particles are 

1 e 
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detached from minerals by heat, or and 
bodies by perſpiration z whatever vapours aſ. 
cend from the waters, or exhalations fron 
the earth 3 what fire ſocver electricity cu 
diſſeminate, or the fermentation of aſcend. 
ing fumes of ſulphur procure ; are all to be 
found in this great ſupport of our lives, an, 
under the direction of the Deity, the caui 
of all its bleſſings as well as the parent » 
molt of its diſeaſes. Air, in Mule, a com. 
polition which is played alone; the melody 
and inflexion of a muſical compoſition : 
thus we ſay, Handle's airs, &c. Airs in 
Horſemanſhip, the artificial or practiſed mo- 
tions of a managed horſe ; ſuch as the demi. 
air, demi-volt, curvet, &c. 

To AVR, V. A. to expoſ: to the air. A. 
the ants were airing their proviſions.” L'. 
trange. To enjoy the air. © As I was her 
airing myſelf.” Addiſ. To place before the 
ſire. Air the ſhirts.') Hooker, To © 
poſe to the fire in order to warm, by fe'ting 
the particles of fire info motion by heat, 
% Air this wine.“ To build neſts, « i 
they were allowed to air naturaliy.“ Carew, 
Surv. of Corn, | 

AVR-BLADDER, S. a bladder found 3. 
mong the entrails of fiſh, which enables 
them to riſe or dire in the water. iho' 
the air--bladdrr in fiſhes ſeems neceſſary in 
ſwimming.” Cudro. 

ALI'R-BUILT, Adj. built in the air; 
chimerical z having no foundation, ** Il 
air-built ca\tle.” Dunciad. 
| AFR-DRAWN, Adj. formed by a con- 
denſation of the air; chimerical; imagi- 
nary. 

AIR'ER, S. he that expoſes a thing to 
the air; or holds a thing to the fire, in or- 
der to prevent the conſequences of damp ar 
ſtagnating air. 

AVR-GUN, S. an inſtrument to ſhoot 
with by means of compreſſed air. It is com- 
poſed ef braſs, and has two barreis, one of 
which is large, but the inward one, from 
whence the bullets are <cjeQed, is ſmal. 
The magazine air gun was invented by L. 
Collos. By this contrivance ten bulle:s are 
lodged ſo neat᷑ to the place of diſcharge, thit 
they may be diſchirged ſutceſſively, IF the 
force of condenſed air was equal to that uf 
gunpowder, this inſtrument would anſw*r 
the end of as many guns as it can conta 
bullets. Ia this machine, the baſe of it 
ſyringe mult not exceed half au inch di 
meter, becauſe the preſlure againſt ever? 
{quare inch is about 15 Ib. and therefore ce. 
ry ciicular inch about 12. If the ſyringe 
be one inch in diameter, when one atmo— 
ſphere is infected, there will be a reſtitance 
of 121b. againſt the piſton, and when 10, 
a force of 120 to be ſurmounted ; wheres 


10 atmoſpheres act againſt the circular on” 
half inch piſton, which is © 16 fourth le, 
with only a foꝛee equal to 30 lb. or go atm 
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ſpheres may be injected with ſuch a ſyringe 
ascaly as — with one whoſe baſe is as big 
2g; for the facility of working is ia verſe- 
ly as the ſquares of the diameter of the ſy- 


ringe. 

AIRING, S. a ſhort walk or ride, when 
we enjoy the freſh and open air, in oppoſi- 
tion to the more confined within doors, 

AVK-HOLE, S. a hole to admit or let out 
air; 2 — 

AVRINESS, open, or expoſed to a 
free current of air; pew DP briſeneſs; 
levity; gaiety. ** A certain talkativeneſs 
and airizcſs repreſented in their tongue. 
Felton, : 

AURLESS, Adj. not having a free cur- | 
rent of air; having no communication with 
the external air. \ | 

AVRLING, S. 2 youthful, light, gay, 
fprightly, thoughtieſs perſon. 

AIR-PUMP, S. an iaſtrament for ex- 
tratting air; conſiſting of a glaſs receiver, 
wherein the objects are placed ; two braſs 
cylinders to extract the air with; a gage to 
determine the rarefaction of the air; a tube 
called the ſwan's neck, communicating with 
tle receiver and the piſtons ; and a winch 
that gives motion to the whole. The firlt 
iaventor of this machine was Otto Gue- 
ricke, a burgo-maſter of Magdebourg, who 
performed his experiments at Ratiſbon, in 
the year 1654 1 but this _ very defec- 
tive, Mr. Boyle, one of the family of the 
Orrery's, aſſiſted by Dr. Hook, contrived an- 
other, which, as deſcribed by himſelf, had 
but one barrel, Papin afterwards invented 
one with two barrelsg but that made by 
Hawkeſbee in 1709, — any that pre- 
ceded, is what is commonly uſed at preſent, 
For the ſake of conveniency, a new machine 
of this kind has lately been invented, called 
a portable Air-pump, which may be removed 
trom one place to another without any diffi- 
calty; its conſtruction is indeed ſomewhat 
different from the former. It is by means 
of theſe inſtruments that we demonſtrate a 
vacuum, the gravity and elaſticity, the uti- 
lityand univerſal diſſemination of ait through- 
out all bodies; the cauſe of the aſcent of 
water in pipes, and the ſuſpenſion of mer- 
cury in tubes, and the neceſſity of this fluid 
tor the ſupport of life, the ill conſequences 
of its ſtagnation, and other particulars equally 
uſeful, and ſubſervient tothe cauſe of grateful 
piety ; by convincing us, that every particle 
of matter, whether" of denſe earth, or ſub- 
tle air, bears the ſignature of divine wiſdom, 
and that the whole walk of creation, and 
expanſe of infinity, is full of his riches ! . 

A'IR-SHAFT, 8. in Mining, a paſſa 
made for the air by digging. — 

AIRIE, S. Sce AIRY. 

AVRY, Adj. [atrius, Lat.] the ſubtile 
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loft, or in that ſpace of the ſyſtem above the 
earth. * Through airy channels flow.“ 
 Addijſen. Chimerical, having no foundation, 
„% hold ambition of fo airy and light a 
quality, that it is but a ſhadow's hadow.”* 
deen Hamlet, Expoſed to the weather, in 
oppolition to warm, cloſe, or confined, 
* The painters draw their nymphs in thin 
airy babits.“ Dryd. Gay, ſprightly, briſk, 
Full of vivacity. By this name of ladies 
he means all young perſons, ſlender, finely 
ſhaped, airy, and delicate,” Dryd. © Merry 
and airy at ſhore. Taylor. Airy Triplicity, 
in Altrology, are the three figns, Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius. 

AISLE, S. [%, from aile, Fr. a wing 
the ſide walks ot a church, parallel t6 the 
greater in the center called the cf. © The 
church is one huge with a double aiſle to 
it.” Addiſon. Johnſon contends for its be- 
ing wrote aile, agreeable to its · derivation; but 
it may be obſerved, that tkeſe French words 
have formerly been ſpelt with an z, and tho“ 
I pay great deference to Johuſon. I canuot 
but reverence Addiſon. 

AISTHETERIUM, S. [ai, Gr.] 
the ſenſorium, er place wherein the foul is 
imagined to reſide, and receive the notices of 
external objecis by means of the organs gf 
ſenſation. The Carteſians imagine it to be 
the pincal gland; but Willis the medulla ob- 
longata in the corpora ſtriata. 

ATT, or EYGHT, (a contraction of ey- 
landt, Belg.] a ſmall iſland. 

A'JUTAGE, S. [ajuter, Fr.] in Hydrau- 
lies, the ſpout of an artificial fountain, thro? 
which the water aſcends. ** If the ajutage 
de inclized, the water will aſcend higher than 
when it is perpendicular. 

To AKE, V. N. [from ace, Sax. of ax. 
Gr.] to ſuffer a dull pain, in oppolition ta 
ſmart, which is an acute one and of a ſhort 
continuance. ** His limbs muſt ae, with 
daily toils oppreſt. Priar. This word is 
applied not only to bodily pain, but likewiſe 


| to any. uncaſineſs which aſſects the mind; 


and as it is derived rather from the Saxon 
than the Greek, is more properly felt this 
way than that, which is preferred by Johnſon, 
i. e. ache. R 

AKIN, Adv. being related by blo d or 
deſcent. I could wiſh, that bein thy 
ſiſter in nature, I were not afar off a in by 
fortune. Sidney. Reſembling; having a near 
relation to. ** From queſtions whi ch may 
be akin to it. Watts's Imbrovement . 

ALL, ATTLE, ADLE, contr«ftions of 
the Saxon atbel, noble, are penerally pre- 
fixed to compound names, and ſignify i!luf- 
trious; but when borrowed from 41, Sax. 
or alls, Gothic, they imply perfection, ex- 
cellence, or fullneſs ; a/, Alfred, compoun- 
ded of æl, Sax. or a/is, Goth, all, and i- 


parts of bodies. Emiſſion of the thinner 
more airy parts of bodies. On high, a- 


leur, Til. or fryeh, Sax. peace, ſignifics peace+ 
ful. Almighty, from &/mightig, Sax. of &, 
12 


ALA 
al, and mightig, powerfulneſs, implies perfect 
power, fullneſs of power, or power that 
performs any thing that is the proper object 
of that — and is full without defect. 
ALA, S. [Lat. a wing] in Botany, the 
hollow of a ſtalk, or that hollaw between 
the branch and leaf, from whence new ſhoots 
ariſe; likewiſe the foliaceous membranes 
running the whole length of the ſtem, from 
* whence it is called canis alatus, Lat. and tige 
ailce, Fr. a winged ſtalk. | 
ALABA'/STER, S. from a>2Cargoy, Gr.] 
a ſtone that is ſofter than marble, but harder 
than plaiſter of Paris. It is of varibus co- 
lovrs, but the white is the moſt common; 
the horn and tranſparent of little value; 
and that of the colour of honey, with ſpots 
or veins, which is the moſt valued. The 
white is moſt commonly uſed for ſtatues and 
vaſes, of which latter kind the antients ſeem- 
ed very fond, and generally made uſe of them 
to put their moſt coſtly perfumes in. This 
cuſtom has, by the inadvertence of ſome cri- 
tics, been made uſe of to explain, or rather 
to obſcure, the expreſſion of St. Matt, xxvi, 
7. and Mark xiv. 4. which is rendered an 
alabaſter box, anaCepapoy, but is a general 
name far any box without handlzs, and may 
be eafily reconciled to its being broke on 
that occaſion ; but according to our verſion 
cannot. Conſtantine has rendered the paſ- 
ſage in our ſenſe, and by that means cleared 
it of difficulties which the commentators 
have puzzled themſelves with to no purpoſe. 
ALABZBA'STER, Adj. ſomething made of 
alabaſter. | 
ALA'CK, Interj. it implies ſarrow, prief, 
lamentation, or ſomething which cauſes it. 


ALA'CK-A-DAY, Interj. ſhow full ot 


pnhappineſs is the day, from alack and 4 
day] a ſudden ery at any calamity, and ſig- 
pibes that the perſon is miſerable. 

ALA'CRIOUSLY, with great chearful- 
neſs. © Epaminondas alacriauſiy expired, in 
confidence that he left behind him a perpe- 
tual memory of the wictories he had at- 
chieved for his country. Govirim. of tbe 
Tongue. 

ALA'CRITY, S. fulacritas, Lat. ] a chear- 
ful activeneſs; a willingneſs, 

ALAMUVRE, S in Muſic, the loweſt note 
but one in the ſcale of mulic, and was in- 
yented by Guido Aretine. 

' A-LA-MO'DE, Adv. that is in the reign- 
ing taſte or faſhion. , 

A-LA-MODE, S. [Fr.] a thin, gloſſy, 
light, black ſilk, generally aſed for women's 
bannets, hats, or hoods and men's hatbands 
and ſcarfs at fancrals, 

ALAN, WILLIAM] fon of John Alan, 
born at Rofſal in Lancaſhire, in 1532. 
Educated at Oricl college, Oxford, where he 
was choſen fellow in 1550, 


the ptircipal ſupport. Joined to a majeſtic 


ALA 


E lizabeth's acceſſion to the crown, as he was 
a zealous papiſt, loſt all hopes of prefer- 
merit, and on that accaunt retired to the 
Engliſh college at Loraine, of which he was 


preſenge, he had an caſy affable deport- 
ment, and, with the preateſt feyerity of 
manners, a mildneſs in Tech and behavi- 
our, which attracted the affeftion of all he 
'converſed with, He wrote a defence of pur- 
gatory, and prayers for the dead, in oppoſi- 
tion to Biſhop Jewel, wherein he endeavours 
to ſhew that a middle ſtate is acknowledged 
by all proteſtants, and that the prayers for 
the dead were in uſe from the 92 of 
the church, which was anſwered by Dr. Fulke 
in 1x80, The method Alan made uſe of to 
eſtabliſh his — was very proper to cap- 
tivate the judgment; and his ſtyle, which 
was pure and flowing, made his performance 
(till more dangerous and ſtill more admired, 
His health decaying by too intenſ- applica- 
tion, he came, even with the danger of his 
life, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, to 
England for his recovery; but being too zei- 
lous in making proſelytes, was diſcovered and 
obliged to go abroad again for ſatety. He 
was ſuppoſed to have been a great promoter 
of the invaſion of theſe kingdoms by the 
opaniſh armada; and in 4668 compoſed his 
piece, which conſiſted of two parts, the firſt 
explaining the Pope's bull again Queen El- 
zabeth, and the ſecond exhorting the nobi- 
lity and pcople of England to revolt in fi- 
vour of the Spaniards. This book made a 
great noiſe, rendered him famous abroad and 
notorious at home; was, by mcderate ca- 
tholics condemned, and by ſome aſcribed to 
F. Parſons. In the laſt years of his life, hz 
is ſaid to have altered his ſentiments with 
reſpect to government, to have loſt his cre- 
dit with the cathojics, and to have been poi- 
ſoned by them on that account. As an Eng- 
liſh ſubject, he was a buſy, enterprizing, 
dangerous rebel ; as a zealous papiſt, an ac- 
tive, learned, and induſtrious perſon; 35 
an author, for matter, method, wit, -learn- 
ing, and dition, one of the moſt conli- 
derable writers of his age; as his molt 


ihvetzrate enemies have allowed. But we cd in 
conelude with Pope on another occaſion. WF vas 
„On grant an honeſt fame, or grant me _=_ 

ot lor 


none.“ 

ALAN D, Adv. [from a and /and] on 
the land or ſhoxe; on the dry ground, 
%% Moor'd aland.” Dryd. 

ALA'RIS, or ALIFO'RMIS, S. [from 
ala and forma, Lat.] in Anatomy, the in- 
nermoſt of the three veias oppoſite the el. 
bow, which having an _ under it, and 
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priuc.pal of St. Mary Hall; but on Woo! 


the middle one a nerve, onght to be opened 
with great caution ; the ſuperna or outward 


In 15 56 he was! one, named likewiſe humeral:s, may be o- teds Jo 
pened without any danger, *ternus 
. | ALA RU. cor 


=: and te-] in Botany, a plant reſembling 


Mme common capſule, 


ALA 

ALN/RM, 8. from all, Ital. and arme, 
tal.] a military ſignal, by which men are 
ow called to arms, but before the invention 
f drums and trum pets it was done by a loud 
ry or ſhout, It includes an idea of ſudden 
anger ; the notice of the approach of any 
nden danger. An alarm of fire.” Tu- 
nult, or diſturbance, canſing fear, or terror. 
«Thy palace fill with inſult and alarms.” 


pe. 

To ALARM, v. A. to give the ſignal of 
rming, or preparing for any ſudden danger ; 
> excite fear or apprehenſion ; to diſturb, 

When rage miſguides me, or when fear a- 

. Tickell. 

ALA/RM-BELL, S. a bell rung to give 
otice of the approach of an enemy. and to 
all to arms. The alarm bell rings.“ 
Dryd. 

ALARMING, Part. what occaſings ter- 
or, fear, or apprehenſion af danger. An 
larmning meſſage.” * An alarming pain.“ 

ALARM- POST, S. the place appointed 
or the ſeveral companies of an army to re- 
air to, in caſe of any ſudden danger. 

ALA'RUMy S. alarm. Our ſtern a/a- 
um chang'd to merry meetings.” Shakeſp. 
ich, III. A clock, calculated to give notice 
f any particular time it is ſet to. 

To ALA'RUM, Ws A. See ALARM. 
' Alarumed by his ſentinel the wolt.“ Shak. 


Macbeth. | 


ALA'S, Interj. [helas, Fr.] it implies la- 

entation, occaſioned by ſome expected ca- 

mity ; pity. cauſed from the idea of ano- 
her's diſtreſs. ©** Alas! poor Protheus. 
hakeſp. When applied to things, it is uſed 
ith great elegance, and implies the relent- 
nos of humanity at the proſpect of their 
pproaching or preſent diſtreſs. ©* Stamp 

th thy foot, and ſay alas “ Exel. vi. 11. 

hen doubled, it implies ſuch an increaſe of 
alamity as almoſt overpowers the mind, 

Alas, alas, the great city Babylon!“ Rev. 
vii, 10. Alas-thbe-day is applied to time, 
nd ſigniſies its being very unfortunate, or 
toductive of ſome miſchicf or diſtreſs. 

Alas-a- day, you have ruined my poor miſ- 
refs,” . Old Batch. Alas-the-while is 
{cd in the fame ſenſe. ** For pale and wan 
ic was; alas the-while.”” Spenſ. Paſt. 

ALA'TE, Adv. not long paſt ; lately; 
dot long ago. 

ALATE'RNUS, 8. [called En-] 
d Botany, the ever-green privet. There are 
our ſpecies; the firſt of which, according 
0 Boerhaave, is deterſive, aſtringent, and 
voling, of uſe in gargariſms for inflamma- 
ions in the mouth, and quinſies. 

ALATERNOF/IDES, S. [from alater- 


de alaternus, excepting that it has three 
teds joined together like purge, but the a- 
*ttrnus has three ſeeds included together in 
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2 dated 
ce or tne os 
ALA, S. in Hunting, the adding ſeve- 
ral freſh dogs into the cry. |, 
ws S. a veſt worn by prieſts ; a ſur- 
ice. 
, ALBAN's, [St.] a town in Hertforſhire 
with the title of a dutchy, and two markets, 
on the Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on March 25, June 17, and Septem- 
ter 29, for horſes, cows, and ſheep, It is 
ſeated on the river Coln, and aroſe from the 
ruins of the ancient city Verulam, and re- 
ceives its name from the monaſtery dedicated 


8. in Anatomy, 
ides. 


to St. Alban, a Romiſh martyr. The mo- 
naſtery is now uſed as a pariſh church, and 
in it were buried ſeveral perſons of royal 


blood, particularly the famous duke Hum- 
phrey, whoſe body was diſcovered not many 
years ſince, It is 12 miles S. E. of Dunſta- 
ble, and 21 N. W. of London, Lon. 17. 
15, lat. 51. 40. It ſends two members to 
parliament. 

ALBA'RAZIN, ALBAZARIN, S. a kind 
of Spaniſh wool, 

ALBEIT, Adv. uſed to infer ſomething ; 
altho*; notwithſtanding ; granting. The 
Lord hath ſaid, albeit 1 have not ſpoken. 
Exel. xiii. 7. | 

ALBE'RNUS, S. a fort of camblet which 
comes from the Levant, 

ALBERTUS, S. a gold coin ſtruck in 
Flanders during the adminiftration of Alber- 
tus, Duke of Auſtria, weighing 4 dwts. 21 
3-4ths carats fine, and though worth four- 
teen French livres, is received only for a 
mark at the mint of France, 

ALBUGINEA, Adj. [Lat. from albus] 
in Anatomy, the outermoſt coat of the eye, 
which compoſes the white, called adnata and 
conjunFiva. Likewiſe the membrane imme- 
diately covering the teſticles. 
ALBUGUNEOUS, Adj. [albugs, Lat.] 
ſomething belonging to or reſembling that 
part of an egg which is called its white. 
“ Giving vent firft to an albugin:ovs, then 
to a white concocted matter. iſeman v 


Surgery. 
ALBU'GO, S. [albus] in Anatomy, the 
white of the eye. Alſo à diſorder of the 


", JD 
ALBUM-GRZ/CUM, dog's white dung; 
uſed with honey as a plaiſter, to deterge in- 
flammations in the throat, 
ALBU'MEN OVI, S. [Lat.] the white 
of an egg, uſed in medicine on actount of 
its glutinous nature, mixed with bole ammo- 
niac, to prevent any ſtrained part from riſing 
into a tumour, and to reſtore its tone or e- 
laſticity; likewiſe to conſolidate freſh 
and prevent too great an effuſion of blood. 
A'LBURN, Adj, a whitiſh brown, or a 
colour formed from a white and brown mixt 
together. See AUBURN. 
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«iſlolvent ; 2 menſtruum capable of diffoly- 
ing any thing, Paracelſus and Helmont pre- 
tended that they had found out this ſecret ; 
but who could ever believe them? 

ALCAIC, Adj. in antient Poetry, a name 
given to ſeveral forts of verſes, the firſt con- 
hitting of five feet, of which the firſt is ei- 
ther a ſpondee or iambic, the ſecond an i- 
ambic, the third a long ſyllable, the fourth 
| adactyl, and the fifth a dactyle or amphima- 
der. The ſeeond ſpecies conſts of two dac- 

ty les and two troches. , 

A'LCALI, or ALCALY, Sce ALKALY. 

ALCALIZA'TION, 8. Sce ALKALI- 
ZATION. 

ALCA/NNA, S. [Arab. m3] a drug 
uſed in dying, which is bropght from the 
- Levant. In powder it is green, but the 
_ tintwe it makes differs according to the dit- 
terence of the liquor in which it is ſteeped ; 
when ſoaked in water it is yellow ; but when 
in vinegar, citron-juice, and allum-water, it 
is red. The oil extracted from the berries is 
of an agreeable ſcent, and of uſe for ſoften- 
ing the nerves. The Levantines, whether 
Jeus or Turks, make uſe of it as a coſmetic, 
or beautifigr, to dye the nails of their fingers 
aud their hair with. 

A*LCHYMICAL, Adj. according to the 

eſs. or method of alchymills. “ Made 
y projection or multiplication alchymical." 
Camden. 4 

A'LCHYMIST, S. one who profeſſes or 
ſtudics alchymy. ; 

A*LCHYMY, S ſof a! and kemia, Egypt. ] 
that part af chemiſtry employed in curious 
reſearches. Its chief objecis have been, the 
mak ing ot gold: an univerſal medicine; an 
univerſal diſlolvent; and an univerſal fer- 
ment, or a ſubſtance, which; being applied 
to any ſced, will increaſe its fecundity to in- 
finity. Theſe viſionary attempts have indeed 
proved ſerviceable to chemiſtry, ard been 
the accidental cauſes of ſeveral noble diſco- 
veries, though their authors havs been looked 
on 2s fools by ſome, and as madmen by o- 
ers. The Alchymiſt of Ren Johnſon re- 
ceives freſh beauties, when conſidered as ri- 
dteuliog this vein foible of his times; but 
otherwite is, at beſt, an inſipid performance, 
which can afford no pleaſure to an audience, 
thouph graced by the action of a Garrick, 
v hom modern critics juſtly ſtile the Roſcius 
of the Engliſh ſtage. 

ALCMA/NIAN, Adj. a kind of lyric 
verſe, io called from the iaventor, Aleman. 

A'L©OHOL, s. [from NY Arab, and 
M7] in Chemiſtry, the pureſt ſpirit of 
wie, rectified, by many diſtillations, to its 
utmoſt ſubtility. Likewiſe a very fine pow- 
der. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, S. the rectifying 
of 1pirits, or of reducing any thing to a pow- 


this book is held in ſuch veneration by it 


the prince was laid.” Pepe. 


ALD 
rits by frequent diſtillation, ſo that, wh 
ſet on fire, they ſhall conſume away with, 
leaving any moiſture or dregs behind then 
to reduce bodies to ſuch a fine powder, tt 
when tried between the teeth, they hall ug 
appear any ways gritty. 

A'LCORAN, L. {rom BN Arab. » 
2 the volume of the Mohammedan ler 
compoſed by Mahomet, aſſiſted by Bati 
a Jacobin, Sergius a Neſtorian monk, u 
ſome Jews. It is divided into four par 
called by the name of ſome animal, as th 
Cow, the Emmet, the Spider, and the Fj, 
Though wrote hy an illiterate perſon, it 
extolled for the elegance of its ſiyle, a 
urged to have been a divine compoſition, | 
abounds in abſurdities and contradiftion 
which laſt they vindicate, by ſaying, that f 
was three and twepty years in compoſing; 
and that the circumſtances of things alterin 
ia that interval, the Deity himſelf repeald 
and altered ſeveral precepts, to ſuit then 
with the nature of things. It was original 
in looſe ſheets, Which Mahomet afferted * 
received ſingly from God. To particulariz 
its peculiar doctrines would carry us too fa 
though, perhaps, we may be a little mon 
minute in the articles Mahomet, or Mohan- 
medaniſm. Hawever, we muſt add, thi 


profeſiory, that jt is death for a Chriſtian 
4 Jew to touch it, and alſo to a Muſſulms 
himſelf, if he handles it with unwaſe 
hands. Alcoran, among the Perſians, de 
notes a very high narrow ſteeple, with tw 
or three galleries running round. it, wher 
the prieſts ſay their prayers three times a d 
going quite round 6 tower, that they ma 
be heard by every part of their audience. 
ALCO'VE, S. [alcobat, Span.] a recel 
or part of a room, ſeparated by an e(trads 
in which is placed a bed of ſtate, or feats u 
entertain company, Deep in a rich alun 


ALDBOROUGH, a ſca-port gown in Sul. 
folk, with a market on Wedneſdays and &. 
turdays, and two fairs, on March 1, nl 
May 3, for toys. It is pleaſantly ſeated i 
a dale, between a high hill to the weſtward 
and the ſea to the eaſt, with a river running 
S. W. and the old church ſtands on a bil 
It is 40 miles E. of Bary, and 88 N.. 
of London. It ſends two members to pu- 
liament, and is governed by a bailiff, tuch 
aldermen, and twenty-four common-counci 
It is a poor, ſtraggling, long, dirty tout, 
conſiſting of about '500 mean houſes, vid 
the (ſtreets not paved, and here is no manu 
factory: a ſmall fiſhery is bowever carrid 
on here. The harbour is tolerably good, but 
ſmall; and there is here a fort of nine guns 
The town was formerly much longer; bit 
the fea has taken away whole ſireets, ans 
gains upon it, Long. 18. o. lat. 52. 50. 


ler. 
To ALCOHOLVZE, v. A. to recuſy ſp- 


ALDBOROUGH, a. town in the — 
I: 92 


ALB 

ing of Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river 
ſe; and it had a market, now diſuſed. 
owever, it ſends two members to parlia- 
nt, and is 15 miles N. W. of York, and 
)o N. by W. of London. Lon, 16. 25, 


54. 16. 
ALDEBARAN, S. [Perſ.] in Aſtrono- 
y, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the eye 
the conſtellation Taurus. 
A'LESBURY, AY'LESBURY, or AV'LS- 
Rx. S. ſeagleſburb, from eagles, Sax. an 
ple, and b:rgb or burig, Sax. a town} the 
geſt and beſt borough town in Bucking- 
mſhire, as early as the times of the Sax- 
js, who took it by force in 571. It was 
iefly famous for St Adith, a native of it, 
2» is reported to have performed ſeveral 
iracles. In the time of William the Con- 
eror it was a royal manor ; who gave fc- 
ral yard lands, on condition that the own- 
ſhould find litter, or raw, for his bed, 
enever he came that way, Let the ſons 
voluptuouſneſs attend to this circum- 
ance; and admire the ſimplicity of former 
es! William of Aileſbury held it by this 
arter, with this addition, that he thould 
ewiſe ſtraw the King's chamber, and pro- 
e him three eels it he came in the win- 
but if in ſummer, beſides ſtraw for the 
d, he was to provide two green geeſe. 
his he was to repeat thiee times a year, if 
e King came thither ſo often, It has 
ren the title of Earl to the noble family of 
e Bruces 3 Charles II. having conterred 
at title, in 1664, on Robert Bruce, carl 
Elgin in Scotland, deſcended from the 
ings of that country, to which their mot- 


' | fuimus, ** we have been,” ſeems ſtrongly 
ece's BS allude. Round this town is a very fa- 
tra us vale for breeding and fattening ſheep, 


which this country is famous. The poorer 
rt are generally employed in making laces 
r edging; which though they may not e- 
al, yet hinders, in a great meaſure, the 


d rortation of that commodity from France, 
„i were to be hoped, that by due encou- 
tec ueement from the nobility, it might be en- 
warc, WWely ſuppreſſed. It was made a town in- 
n10; rorate by Q. Mary in 1553 ; conſiſting 
x hill BR 2 bailiff, ten aldermen, and twelve capi- 
N. E burgeſles : at preſent its chief officer is 
> pa med a conſtable. Its fairs are on the Sa- 
wehte day before Palm Sunday, the 14th of 
uncle, and on the 25th of September, for 
(00, le. It ſends two members to parliament, 
will is 34 computed, or 44 meaſured, miles 
nanu: W. of London. 

arri A'LESHAM, 8. [g, Sax. ] a mar- 
a, ba town in Norfolk, very much peopled by 
gun itters of ſtockings. Its market is on Sa- 
; dau e; and its fairs, for lean cattle, ordi- 


ty borſes, and chapmen or pedlars wares, 
the 23d of March. It lies 119 miles N. 
a, " 


ALE 


| A'LDER, S. [from aelder, Sax.] a tres 
whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the hazel ; 
the male flowers of which are produced at 
remote diſtances from the fruit; which is 
ſquamoſe, and of a conical figure. ', There 
are three ſpecies. The wood is uſed by tur- 
ners, and will endure long under ground, or 
in water. 

A'LDERMAN, S. ¶ from /dorman, Sax. J 
originally it implied a perſon, who, on ac- 
count of his years and experience, was pro- 
per to preſide over the affairs of a nation, 
and to affiſt a prince with his council, This 
term is now applied to the twenty-ſix per- 
ſons, who preſide over the twenty- ix wards 
of the city of London; out of which the 
lord mayor is generally choſen by rotation. 
They are all "—_ to act as juſtices of the 
peace. But they have not only the manage- 
ment of the civil, but likewiſe the military 
government of the city ; are officers in its 
militia, and members of the artillery com- 
pany, When we conſider this latter circum- 
ſtance, and recallect, that the term ſignified 
the ſecond order of dignity in the kingdom, 
and a perſon inveſted with rule, we may, 
though Johnfon could not, ſee a great pro- 
priety in uling it as, An aldermen of war.” 
Dryd. 
LDERNY, an iſland in the Britiſh 
channel, ſeparated from the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy by a ſtrait, called the Race of Alder- 
ny, which is a very dangerous paſſage, on 
account of the hidden rocks under it. It is 
a healchful iſland, and is fruitful. in corn 
and paſture ; but it has but one church. 
The inhabitants live together in a town of 
the ſame name, the iſland being but eight 
miles in circumference. Lon, 15. 10. lat. 


9. 50. 

A'LE, S. [eala, eale, or ealath, Sax.] 2 
common liquor, made of an infuſion of malt 
and hops in boiling water; then fermented 
with yeaſt. It is diſtinguiſhable from beer 
in reſpect of its having a leſs quantity of 
hops and malt than beer has, in proportion 
to the ſame quentity of water, This article 
makes a principal branch of the revenues of 
the kingdom. It is diſtinguiſhed into pale 
ale, which is made of pale malt, and brown 
ale, which is made of malt higher- dried, 
and ſomewhat burnt in the kiln. In old diſ- 
penſaties, we have a great number of medi- 
cal compolitions under the name of ales, 
which were ſo called, becauſe their ingredi- 
ents were ſteeped or infuſed in this liquor. 

GILL-A'LE, S. gil, Sax. ground-ivy, 
and — a lizuor of ground - ivy leaves, ſteep- 
ed in ale; eſteemed both abſterſive and vul- 
nerary, and good in the diſotders of the 
breaſt, and ohſtructions in the viſcera, 

A'LE-CONNER, S. (from ale and con, 
of cennan, Sax.] an officer of the city of 
HOO to inſpect the meaſures of public 

hauſes, 


| filed ale-vinegar. 


ALE 


houſes. Four of them are choſen annually 


out of decayed citizens z but their office at 
preſent ſeems rather a ſine- cure than a real 
employment. 
A'LEGAR, S. [from ale and eager of æ- 
ge Run. ſour] in the county of Lincoln, 
term given to ſour ale; by Londoners 


A'LEGER, Adj. [of aT, Ital.] gay, 
foright'y, brilk, full of vivacity. Make 

m ſtrong / and aeger. Temple. 
K'LERQOF, in Botany, the ground-ivy. 
_ A'LE- HOUSE, S. [ealbuſe, Sax. ] a houſe 
where ale is ſold, *«* 
beuſe, thee each pill-houſe mourn.” Pope's 
Dunciad. This term has generally an idea 
of baſeneſs or meanneſs affixed to it, © Tri- 
umph is become an'ale- houſe gueſt.” Shakeſ. 
Rich. III. 

ALE-HOUSE-KEEPER, S8. one who 
keeps a houſe where ale or beer is ſold; a 
publican. You reſemble perfectly the two 
ale · beuſe-krepers in Holland.“ Bolingb. - 

ALE'MBEC, S. the upper part or head of 
a ſtill, into which the vapours aſcend, 

A-LE'/NGTH, Adv. lying at full length ; 
along; ſtretched out. 

ALERT. Adj. [alert, Fr.] applied to 
military affairs, watchful, active, diligent, 
vigilant. Applied to common occurrences, 
br:(k, pert, arp, generally including the ſe- 
eondary idea of contempt. © I \iy an alert 
2 fellow, that cock d his hat upon a 

riend.“ “ Spe. No. 403. | 
HOT ESS, S. ſprightlineſs, pertneſs, 
vity. 

A'LE-TASTER, S. an officer to examine 
into the goodneſs and meaſures of ale and 
_ within the juriſdiftion of a leet or lord- 

ip. 

A*LE-WIFE, S. a woman who keeps an 
ale houſe, ** To beat and butcher an &c/-- 
wiſe,” Swift, Seldom ufed, unleſs by the 
vulgar. 

ALEXA'NDERS, S. [from Alexandria} 
in Botany, the Smyrnium. The flowers are 
produced in umbels, conſiſt ing of leaves pla- 
ced orbicularly, and expanded in the form of 
a r6ſe, The empalement becomes fruit al- 
molt globular, containing two ſeeds, ſome- 
times ſhaded like a creſcent, rough, ſtreaked 
on one fide, and plain on the other, There 
are two ſpecies, the firſt of which is ordered 
by the phyſicians for a medicinal uſe, and 
grows wild in moſi parts of England. 

ALEXA/'NDRINE, S. a kind of verſe 
borrowed from the French, conſiſting among 
them of twelve or thirteen ſyllables in alter- 
nate couplets, and among us of twelve. 
They were formerly much uſed by our po- 
ets to clinch their verſes, and generally were 
the laſt of three ending in the ſame rhyme ; 
but are now diſcarded for their want of har- 


ee thall each a/e-| ph 


ALEXIPHA/RMIC, Adj, [a*:$9u 
Gr.] ſomething that has 6 — of e 
— mp taken internally. Uſed 7 


antively, it means remedies proper to e 
that malignancy with which the animal | uy 
rits are affected in acute diſtempers, thou * 
the pores of the ſkin in the form of 2 fu. 
The moſt efficacious remedies of this A '* 
owe the virtue of their operation to the poſi dey 
they have of increaſing the ſyſtole of t 12 


heart, and the claſticity of the arteries, I. 
they eſſect, either by a ſubtile, acrid oil, 
acrid, reſinous, or fine mineral ſalt, and fi 


ur. 
ALEXITE RIAL, Adj. [from t 
that which expels poiſon or the malign 
humours attending acute diſeaſes, 

ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITER! 
Adj. [from aste] that which has the p 
perty of repelling poiſon or the maligm 

umours of fevers, | 

ALFANDVGA, 8. Port.] the cuſtot 
houſe at Liſbon, where the duties of exp: 
and import are paid. We beg leave to 
ſerve, that all gold or ſilver lace, fring 
ribbons, and brocades are ſeized, becauſe Wi ic 
perſon in Portugal is ſuffered to wear Nm 
gold or filver on his cloaths or turnitwc 
that kingdom. Poſtlethes. 

ALFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire, ui 
a market on Tueſdays for provibons and 
little corn, and two fairs, on Whit-Tucſ 
and November 8, for cattle and ſheep, 
is ſeated on a ſmall brook that runs throu 
the town, and is a eompact place. It is 
miles from the ſea, and 20 N. of Bok 
Lon. 17. 30. lat. 53. 30. 

ALGA “TES, Adv. 4 all means; on 2 
terms. For a ſpace he muſt there of 
dwell.” Fairy Queen, 

A'LGETRANE, S. a kind of pitch, fo 
in the — formed by the Cape of St. Hele 
on the iſle La Plata. 

A'LGEBRA, S. [a/ and geber, Arab. 
branch of arithmetic, which takes the qu 
tity ſought as if granted ; and, by means 
quantities given, proceeds by con ſequel 
till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to 
known, or ſome power of it, is found to 
equal to ſome quantity or quantities kno! 
and, conſequently, itſelf known like 
It is divided into numerical and literal; 
numerical is that wherein the quantity ſou 
is expreſſed by ſome letter or character, 
all the given quantities by nambers. L 
ral or ſpecious algebra, is that wherein | 
— or known quantities, as well as the 1 

nown, are repreſented by letters of the 
habet. This is not like the numerical © 
ned, but ſervcs univerſally for the ine 
gation of theorems, as well as the (out 
of problems cither geometrical or arithn 


cal. The origin of this art is general!) 


mony. | 


© 


tributed to Diophantus. 
PI ALGEBRA! 


ALI 


M.GEBRA'IC, or ALCEBRAICAL, 
j, belonging to algebra, 

ALGEBRA'IST, S. one acquainted with 
operations of algebra. No alpebraift, 
cipherer, can uſe more ſubtle ſuppoſi- 


— . Craunt. 
theo ALGENEL, 8. in Aſtronomy, a fixed 
of the ſecond magnitude, named Perſeus, 


the left fide of the conſtellation, Long. 
aeg. 46 min. 4 ſec. of Taurus, and lat. 
deg. 5 min. 20 ſec. N. 

ALGEROTH, S. in Medicine, a prepa- 
va of antimony and ſublimate, called 
arias Vite, or Mercury of Life. 

KLGID, Adj. (algidus, Lat.] cold; chill. 
its authority, 

AEGUDITY, A'LGIDNESS, S. that 
plity which renders a thing cold, 

ALGUFIC, Adj. [from algidus, Lat.] 
u which produces cold. 

GOL, S. in Aſtronomy, Meduſa's 


align 

a * , a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude in 
cuſtoſl eus. Long, 21 deg. 5o min. 42 ſec. of 
exodus. Lat, 22 deg. 23 min. 47 ſec. N. 


d to ſpecify the different names by which 
perſon has gone; as Lowndes, alias 
upman, alias Lee. 

ALIBA'NICS, S. a kind of cotton cloth, 
ported into Holland from the Eaſt-Indies. 
ALICO'NDE, S a tree in Lower Ethiopia, 
joſe fruit reſembles the cocoa, but is not 


rat 1 
ituic 


e, 1 
$ and 


Tucid 
ra kind of flax, which being ſpun, will 


ike a cloth very little inferior to that of 
mp to the ſight, 

XLIBLE, Adj, [alibilis, Lat.] that which 
uriſheth ; or that may be nouriſhed, 
ALIEN; Adj. [aliinus, Lat.] not of the 
kind : Of alien trees. Dryd. In- 
thſtent with 5 uſed with the particle from, 


throu 


* 


„ fo Not alien from their profeſſion,” Boyle. 
Hel anged from; at enmity with. Alien 


God and goodneſs.” Rogers. 
ALIEN, S. [alienus, Lat.] averſe to, or 
aamity with, A foreigner, or one of an- 


cans er country, in oppoſition to a citizen, 
ven it be proved againſt an alien.” Merch. 
d to WY *rice. Not of the ſame profeſſion, part, 
id 0. © Them only ſhe holdeth for ali- 
know nd ſtrangers.” Hooker, In law, one 


L in a ſtrange country, not within the 
eyance of the king, and is uſed in oppo- 
Tto a denizen, or natural ſubject. One 
Lout of the land, but within the limits 
de king's obedience is no alien; thus 
i who are born in the Engliſh planta- 
u, are ſubjects born, and likewiſe the 
ren of aliens begotten and born here. 
®riſe of lands by will to one that is an 
s void. See Stat. 25 Ed. III. 

To ALIEN, v. A. [aliencr, Fr.] to aſ- 
or transfer our property to another, 
Ke ſon alien thoſe lands. To grow 


IAS, Adv. [Lat.] otherwiſe ; allo ; | 


west. By beating the bark, they pro- | Loft 


ALI 


averſe to, or diſlike ; uſed with the particle 
from. © The prince was totally alienated from 
all thoughts.“ Clarendon. 

A'LIENABLE, Aj. that which may be 
aſſigned or transferred to another. 

To A'LIENATE, v. A. {from aliendtum] 
to transfer a thing to another. To become 
averſe to a thing. © If once their affeions 
begin to be alienated.” Heoker. 

ALIENATE, Adj. [ aliendtus, Lat.] a- 
verſe to, or enemies to, uſed with the parti- 
cle from. Wholly alienate frem truth.“ 
Tillotſ. 

ALIENA'TION, S. [alienitio, Lat. ] the 
act of aſligning, transferring property. 
** Excluding all innovation and alienation 
thereof unto ſtrangers.” Spencer. The (tate 
of alienatien; uſed with the particle from. 
Change of affeftion, from approbation to 
diſlike, © The glienation of his heart from 
the king.“ Bac. Hen. VII. Applied pecu- 
liarly to the mind, madneſs, want, or loſs of 
reaſon. © Alienation of mind.“ Hookers 
Seldom uſed in this laſt ſenſe at preſent. 

— ALVGEROUS, Adj. [liger, Lat.] hav- 
ing wings. 

To ALVGHT, V. N. [from alibtan, — 
to deſcend to a lower ſituation, To get © 
an horſe. To fall upon from a higher place. 
On our batter'd arms a/izhts,”* Dryd. 

ALTKE, Adv. equally. All ſeaſons, 
and their change, all pleaſe alike.” Par. 
Both, having difference or diſtinction. 
Which claims alike the monarch ard the 
ſlave.” Dryd. Reſembling, ** Alike in place 
hut differing far in figure.” Pepe. 

A'LIMENT, S. (alimentum, Lat. from 
aleo, to nouriſh] food, or that which ſatis- 
fies the calls of hunger. By aliment, 1 un - 
derſtand every thing which a human creature 
takes in common diet,” Arburth. 

ALIME'NTAL, Adj. that which increa- 
ſes the dimenſions of plaats or animals, by 
being taken in food ; that which nouriſhes, 
or feeds, 4 Theſe weeds muſt looſe their 
alimental ſap.” Braon, 
ALIME'NTARINESS, S. the quality of 
affording nouriſhment 
ALIME'NTARY, Adj. that which re- 
lates to aliment; that which nouriſhes, or 
is eaten for diet. Of alimentary roots ſome 
are pulpy and very nutritious.” Arbuth. 
* A vehicle to the alimentary particles.“ 
Ray. Alimentary powder, an invention of 
Mr. Boued, ſurgeon-major of a regiment in 
France. It is inſipid to the taſte, but not 
diſagreeable; and is ſuppoſed to be Turkey 
corn roaſted, ground to powder, and mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of ſea falt, as ſome 
chryſtals of it have been diſcovered ; it does 
not 5 to be compounded upon any ani- 
mal ſubſtance; when prepared with hot wa- 
ter it makes a panada of the colour of gin- 


gerbread, — like toaſted bread, and part- 
L 


ALI. 
ly like eummin ſeed ; when prepared with 


cold water, it becomes ſour in a ſhort time. 
An experiment of its virtues was firſt made 
on three ſoldiers at Liſle, and afterwards on 
ſix penſioners at the royal hoſpital of inva- 
lids at Paris; fix ounces in ſomething leſs 
than a pint of water, were found ſufficient 
to ſuſtain any man a day, without eating or 
drinking any thing elle. Though the fix 
invalids had no more than this quantity per 
diem, or each day, for 15days in October, 
T754, yet they all continued hearty and well, 
though-one of them was upwards of _— 
and the others young men. Aimentaty duct, 
in anatomy, according to Dr. Tyſon and 
others, that part of the body through which 
the food paſſes, from its reception into the 
mouth, to its exit at the anus. Likewiſe in 
a more confined ſenſe, the ſame as the tbo- 
racic duct. See Duttus Alimentarius. 

ALIMENTA'TION, S. the quality of 
affording nouriſhment. 

ALIMO'NIOUS, Adj. [alim:nia, Lat.] 
nouriſhing, ** Digeſting the alimonious hu- 
mours into fleſh,” Harvey, Seldom uſed. 

M'LIMONY, S. [from aliminia, Lat.] 
nouriſhment; but now generally appropri- 
ated to the law, wherein it implies that al- 
lowance which a married woman ſues for, 
upon any occaſional ſeparation, providing it 
be not for elopement or adultery ; this was 
formerly recoverable only in the Spiritual 
Court, but may be ſued tor now.in Chance- 
ry z though indeed the former is moſt pro- 

r. 1T]Infl.235. 12 Rep. 30. 

A'LIPOW-MONTIS CETTI, S. in Bo- 
tany, a kind of white turbeth, a very ſtrong 
purgative ; which is found particularly near 
Cete, and trom thenee derives its name. 
Sometimes it is uſed inſtead of Sena, but as 
it is a much ſtronger purge, may be danger- 
ous. 

A'LIQUANT, Adj. [aliquantum, Lat.] 
in arithmetic, is that part of a number 
Which will not divide it, without having a 
remainder, Or that which, being taken 
any number of times, will always be greater 
or leſs, than that of which it is an aliquant 


t. 
PUA'LIQUOT, Adj. [aliguor, Lat.] in a- 
rithmetic or geometry, is juch a pert of any 
quantity or number, as will exa&tly divide 
it without any thing remaining over. Thus 
4 is the aliquot part of 8 ; 5 of 10; and 6 
of 12. To find the aliquot parts of any 
number, divide the given number by its leaſt 
diviſor, and the quotient by its laſt divi- 


for, till you find a quotient no longer divi- on that account, recommended as 4 di 


fible. Thus to find the aliquot parts of 
60, divide that number by 2, its leaſt divi- 
ſor, and the quotient being 30, divide again 
by 2, which will be 153 this you are to di- 
vide by 3, and the next quotient will be g ; 
and as that is no longer diviſible without a 


French du. monde. In ſcripture language + 


ALK 
remainder, you have got the follow ing parts 
4 2, 3, 4, 5, Which are the aliquot parts cf 

o. 
A'LISH, Adj. that which reſembles ale, 
ALTVE, Adj. [from à and live, of li! 
or /eofan, Sa] having all the powers of ac- 
tion belonging to a living animal ; a ſtate 
wherein the ſoul remains with the body, op- 
poſed to death. © Noah only remained « 


live.” Gen. vii. 23. Chearful, ſprigtitly,i P4 
gay, briſk, and full of ſpirits. Without d- cu 
minution, or leſſening either with reſpect rol A 


power or activity. The good affection of 
ſuch as inclined toward them might be ket 
alive. Haoler. In a popular ſenſe, it car 
ries the force of a ſuperlative adjeCtive; an 
adds a great and extraordinary emphaſis 1 
the ſentence. ** The proudeſt man alive. 
Clarend. This ſeems borrowed from th 


implies a ſtate of religious purity, and vit 
union with the Deity, in oppoſition to wick 
edneſs, which is termed death. ** Ave! 
God through Chriſt our Lord.“ Rm 
Vi. 11. 


ALKALE'SCENT, Part. reſembling U ** 
qualities of an alkali. - wit] 

A*'LKALI, s. in medicine, by ſome uri © ! 
defined to be that which will cauſe an e ©” 
veſcence when mingled with pn acid; h 
Boerhaave ſhews, that too great a depend ful 
ance on it may be productive of dangeroi 4 
conſequences. See Alcali. fort 

ALKALINE, Adj. having the quality f 
of alkali; © By diluting the fluids „ ©” 
keeping them from this alkaline (late. Ran 
Arbuth, . A 

To ALKA'LIZATE, v. A. [from vc 
to render alkaline by chemical procels; « T 
to draw out the latent alkaline viitus WY Nl 
any thing. A 

ALKALIZATE, Adj. having the po Pe 
ers and qualities of a body which is te ee 
ed an Alkali. Other alkalizate (il 
Boyle. [fro 

ALKALIZA'TION, S. in Chemiſtry, i dig 
act of mingling a fluid with an alkaline f tat 
to make it a better diſſolvent. OR 

A'LKANET, S. [from alcanne and db the « 
ne, Arab.] in botany, the Anchuſa, a , be 
of the Bugloſs kind, brought from the {0 Te 
of France. | - gol 

ALKEKE'NGE, s. in Medicine, 2 Fel 
or berry from a tree of the ſame name, f _ 
leaves of which are acid and bitter. — 
berries have a penetrating juice reſemdi 5 
wine, or rather the juice of citrons; and 4 
in burning fevers. Boerhaave fays, ſeems 
half an ounce of them bruiſed, and u Pre 
like tea or coffee, with ſugar, cleanſes * 
reins, corrects grumous blood, and * 
ſervice in the yellow jaundice, ſtone, Wt 
[gury, gout, and dropſy. , S 


> 


ALL 


ALL, Adv. [See Art, Adj.] entirely 
wholly. “ All ama d the prieſt let fall the 


by. book. Shakeſp. Excluſive of any other, 

In antient writers, or thoſe contemporary 
$ ale, WJ vith Spenſer, it figrified, whilſt, or juſt. 
as his ſtraying flock he fed,” Hen. 
Dt ac- 


ALL, Adj. Cal, el, calle, all, Sax. ] The 
whole, or every one of the parts. We 
xe all one man's ſons,” Gen. xlii. 2. Every 


| ſhate 


„ Ops 


d 

gc parcel, or every particle.“ Take away 
ut bung till it be % gone.“ 1 Kings xiv. 10. 
ett t Applied to time, the whole ſpace or inter- 


val, % The God which ted me all my life 
long.” Gen, xIviii 15. The whole extent. 
« There is none like him in all the earth.“ 
rod. ix. 14. The major part. For all 
ſeek tlieir own, not the things which are 
Jſus Chriſt's. Philip, ii. 21. ; | 
ALL, S. the whole. © She caſt in all, 
even all that ſhe had. Mark xii. 44. This 
word is much uſed in compoſition, and is 
borrowed from the Saxon , or al, Goth. 
which are fo uſed, and imply excellence, 
fullneſs, perfection, cr that which is in no 
reſpet defective, as ælmigbtig, or almighty, 
that which is indued with perfect power, 
with fullpeſs of power, or a power which 
is free from defect, and al/-accompliſhed, a- 
mong moderns, perfectly qualified. 
A'LL-BEA'/RING, Part. perfectly fruit- 
ful ; producing all things. 
A'LL-CHEA'RING, Part. imparting com- 
fort to all; that which poſſeſſes the power 
of communicating mirth, gaiety, or ſatisfac- 
nion to every one. The all-cheering ſun. 
Rom. and Juliet. 
ALL-COMMAN DING, Part. that which 
over-rules all; that which governs o//. 
The all cammanding image of bright gold.“ 
Raleigb. 
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A'LL-COMPOSING, Part. that has a 
po power of compoſing anxiety, or diſturb- 
ter! ance, 

Cit ALLANTO'IS, or ALLANTOETDES,S. 
[from ag, Gr.] a thin membrane inveſ- 
yt tiffy the fœtus. It is probably the ſame as 
e chat in animals, and ſerves to convey the 
urine from the bladder, by the urachus, to 
dhe cavity formed by the amnios, till the 
pl time of delivery, 
10 To ALLA'Y, V. A. [alloyer, Fr.] to mix 
one metal with another, In this ſenſe ſowe 
n ſpell it 2%, keeping more cloſely to the 
e, french, from whence it is borrowed. To 
abate, or leſſen, To quiet, pacify, or re- 
"2 uce to a calm, © If by your art you have 
and put the wild waters in this. roar, allay 
| them.” Shakeſp. In this ſenſe the word 


ſeems derived from a and Jay, Eng. to 
repreſs, controul, or ſubdue any vio- 
ence, 5 

ALLA'Y, or ALLO'Y, S. [all, Fr.] a 
mixture of divers metals, or of divers par- 


cels of the ſame metal of diſſetent fineneſs. 


ALL 


Minters never ſtrike any gold or ſilver with- 
out allay; braſs coin is made of an allay of 
copper; jewellers, wire-drawers, and gold- 
beaters, are obliged to uſe an allay in the 
gold they work; the braſs founders have 
their al ay of copper; the pewterers of red 
copper, regulus, antimony, &c. In Eng- 
land, the ſtandard of gold coin is 22 carats 
of fine gold, and 2 carats of allay in the 
Ib, troy ; the French and Spaniſh are nearly 
the ſame: the Ib. weight is cut into forty- 
four pieces and a half, each current for 
twenty-one ſhillings. The ſtandard filver 
is 11 Oz, 2 dwts, and 18 4wts. of allay of 
copper. The allay in gold, being ſilver and 
copper, and in filver, copper alone. Alay 
is uſed in a ſecondary ſenſe for ſomething 
which leſſens the properties of the thing 
with which it i mixed. Dark colours 
_ ſuffer a ſenſible a/lay, by little ſcatter- 
ing light.“ Newer. Optics. That which de- 
7 or renders baſe, by diminution or 
eſſening, in alluſion to the mixing baſer 
metals with thoſe of greater value, in order 
to allay them. 4% The joy has no allay of 
jealouſy." Raſcem. 

ALLA'YER, S. the perſon or thing 
which is endued with a power of — 
lcflening, dehaſing, corrupting, or dimi- 
niſhing. ** Phlegm and pure blood are re- 

uted alayers of acrimony.” Harvey, 

ALLAY MENT, S. a diminiſhing, or 
lefſening. ** The like allayment would I give 
my grief.“ Shak. Trail. and Crefſ. 

ALL-CONQUERING, Part. 

wer to ſubdue every thing. 

ALL-DEVOURING, Part. that which 
devours or deſlroys every thing. 

ALLEGA'TION, S. Lage, Lat.] an 
affirmation; declaration, including the idea 
of ſomething criminal, ** To ſwear falſe 
allegations.” Sbaleſp. Hen. VI. An excuſe 
pleaded in behalf or vindication of ſome erime 
or fault. Want of leifure, or any other 
idle allegat un. Pope. 

To ALLE GE, v. A. [LHAge] to declare, 
aſſert, or affirm ; to plead as an excuſe. If 
we forſake the ways of grace and goodneſs, 
we cannot allege any colour of ignorance, or 
want of in ſtruction.“ Sprar, 

ALLEGE “ABLE, Adj. that may be 
charged, uſed with again. All that is 
allegeable againſt it.“ Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Any thing that may be pleaded, followed by 
the words in and behalf. © There are many 
things allegeable in his behalf. 

ALLE'GER, S. one that aſſerts any 
thing. If we may believe it as confidently 
as the famous alleger of it.. Boyle. 

ALLE'GIANCE, S. {allegiance, Fr.] in 
Law, that natural, ſworn, or legal obedi- 
ence every ſubject owes to his prince, and is 
an incident inſeparable. ** I did pluck allz- 
giance from men's hearts.“ Shak, Hen. IV. 


having 


Oath of allegiance is taken to the king, in 
| K 2 quality 


* rd 
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quality of a temporal prince, and is diſtin- 
guilhed from that of ſupremacy, which is 
taken to him as ſupreme head of the church. 

ALLEGIANT, S. loyal; or con{itent 
with that obedience a ſubject owes his prince. 


1% Can nothing render but a/legiant thanks.“ 


& bak, Heu. VIII. | 
ALLEGO RIC, Adj. ſomething to be un- 
derſtood figuratively, not literally. What 
kingdom — Real or allegoricł I diſcern not.“ 
Par. Leſt, , 
ALLEGO'RICAL, Adj. figurative, where 
ſomething elſe is meant, than what is ex- 
pre ſſed; myſtical; not literal. Our Sa- 
vious ſaid, in an alegrrical and myſtical ſenſe, 
Except ye cat the fleſh of the ſon of man.“ 
Bent 2 Yo 
ALLEGO/RICALLY, Adv. figuratively, 
not literally; after the manner of a compo- 
ſit ion, formed entirely of figurative expreſ- 
tions. © This place is to be underitood e//:- 
goricali y. Pope. | 
ALLEGORICALNESS, S, of thequality 
of concealing the ſenſe under an allegory, or 
continuation of rhetorical figures. 
To ALLEGO'RIZE, V. A. to turn into 
an allegory ; to turn into an allegorical, or 
myſtical ſenſe, oppoſed to literal. ** He 
hath very wittily allrgorized this tree. 
Raleigh. 
A'LLEGORY, S. [NN, Gr.] a 
figurative ſpeech. Thus the Roman com- 
monwealth is addreſſed by Horace under the 
picture of a ſhip ; our bleſſed Lord calls him- 
1elf the vine, and his diſciples the branches; 
and himſelf the good ſhepherd, and his fol- 
lowers the ſheep. This method of inſtruc- 
tion was peculiarly 5 0 by the eaſtern 
nztions; and, if we 2 we may ſay 
that it did not want admirers in all, as the 
fables of Xſop, the Ilias and Odyſſes of 
Homer, and the Eneis of Virgil, may be in- 
cluded under this ſpecies of writing. 

ALLE GRO, S. in Muſie, one of the ſix 
diſtinctions of time, expreſſing the quickeſt 
motion, excepting preſto, If it be preceded 
by eco, it muſt be played in a flower or 
graver wanner than when allegro ſtands 
alone; if by iu, it muſt then be faſteſt of 
all. To render this article a little plainer, 
it will not be improper to add, that the 
fix diviſions of time are, grave, adagio, 
large, vivace, allegro, prefio. 

ALLELU'JAH, S. [a,corrupt ſpelling, 
inſtead of halleluiab, of r, Heb. and 
FP} a word, which, on account of its pe- 
culiar energy, is generally untranſlated ; 
but Gpnifics, Praiſe ye the Lord.“ A proper 
preludium to thoſe allelujabt he hopes eter- 
nally to img.” Government of the Tongue. 
In Botany, the wood-ſarrel. 

ALLEMANOA, or ALLEMAND, S. 
Ital.] in Muſic, a grave air, compoſed in 
common time, conſiſting of two parts, = 


ALL 


poſitions. 


or feet. 


ates his fault by an excuſe,” | 


and alleys wide.“ Fai 


angle. A Shping Alley, is that which is 
the ground of the front or tranſverſe alleys, 


its defcent, has plat bands of turf to hinder 
the gravel from being waſhed away, This 
name is likewiſe applied to the path in a laby- 
rinth, which has a great many turnings aad 
windings, in order to conceal the place of 
exit, The word is in towns applied to nar- 
row paſſages, to diſtinguiſh them from 
ſtreets. Alley in Perſpectiue, is that which is 
larger at the entrance, than at the oppolite 
extremity; in order to make it ſeem long. 
Alley of Compartment, is that which ſeparates 
the ſquares of a parterre. 
ALL-FOURS, S. in Gaming, a well 
known play, wherein the whole a perſon 
gains cach deal, is limited to four, which 
are the higheſt, loweſt, the knave of trumps, 
and the game, or the greateſt number to be 
made from tens, and court cards ; the latter 
of which are reckoned four for an ace, three 
for a king, two for a queen, and one for the 
knave; and he who has every one of theſe 
particulars, is ſaid to be all-fours. 
ALL-HMA'IL, Interj. a ſalutation or invo- 
cation in acknowledgement of benefits. 
ALL-HE'AL, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
iron wort, deemed ta be a yery great vul- 
nerary. 

ALLTANCE, S. [ alliance, Fr.) the union 
of perſons or families by marriage. A 
bloody hymen ſhall th* alliance join. Shak. 
Hen, VI. In a political ſenſe, the leagues 
or treaties between different ſtates; or the 
ſtate of kingdoms which are ſo connected. 
Point out new alliances to Cato,” Addy 


firains, each of which muſt be played twicg 
| : 


Cat v4 
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over, in a grave manner, but at the ſa, 
time with ſo much ſprightlineſs as to be d. 
verting; Corelli ſeemed to have been pecu. 
liarly happy in this ſtyle, and has given 
abundance of fine examples of it in his com. 


ALLERIONS, S. [Fr.] in heraldy, 
eaglets, repreſented ſpread, without beak 


To ALLE'VIATE, V. A. [allevo, Lat.] 
to lighten, in alluſion to the diminiſhing the 
prefſure of a heavy load. Excellent re. 
medies to a/leviate thoſe evils.” Bentley, To 
letſen, mitigate, or diminih. He alla. 


A'LLEY, S. [alles, Fr.] in Gardening, 
a ſtrait walk, bounded on each fide with 
trees or ſhrubs. ** All within were tree, 
Counter» Alley,, 
are ſmall alleys by the ſides of great ons, 
A Front- Alley,. is that which runs oppolite 
to the front or face of a building. A 
Tranſverſe Allry, is that which croſſes the 
former. A Diagonal! Alley, is that which 
cuts. a ſquare or parterre, from angle to 


neither parallel in point of fight, or level to 


Alley in zigzag, is that which, on account of 
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ALLV/CTENCY, S. [from a/licio, Lat.] 
te quality of ſrawing to; attraction. The 


ſeigned central alliciency.“ Clanv. Scep. Scient. 


lo ALLIGATE, V. A. to join or bind 
me thing to another; to unite. 
ALLIGA'TION, S. the act of joining, 
witing, or the ſtate of things united, or 
incd together. In Arithmetic, the rule, 
herein queſtions are reſolved relating to 
he mixtures of different commodities, with 
heir value, effects, &c, when ſo compounded. 
tis divided into mediate or alternate, Me- 
te is that which diſcovers the mean rate of 
ny limited quantity of a mixture, from the 
eral quantities and prices of divers ſim- 
les given, Alligation alternate, diſcovers 
that gory of various ſimples may be 
zken, to make up any aſſigned quantity of 
mixture, worth a price propoſed. 
ALLISION, S. [alliſum ſupine of allido, 
u.] the action of beating or ſtriking 
pinſt, © Severed from it by the boiſterous 
Uher of the ſea.” Wood, 
ALL-JUDGING, Part. that ex 
agment without controul, or partiality. 
A'LL-KNOWING, Part. one intimately 
quainted with every thing that is the ob- 
— knowledge; or whoſe knowledge is 
erfect. 
A'LLIOTH, S. in Aſtronomy, a ſtar, in 
e tail of the great Bear, very uſeful in 
dſervations at ſea, 
 ALLOCA'TION, S. [ allico, Lat.] the put- 
nz one thing to another. In Commerce, 
e allowance of an article to an account, 
d the paſſing it as ſuch. In the Exchequer 
is an allowance made upon an account; 
ence allocatione facienda, is a writ directed to 
e lord treaſurer and barons of the Ex- 
pequer, on the complaint of ſome accoun- 
nt, ordering him to be allowed ſuch ſums 
$ he has lawfully expended in the execution 
his office, 
ALLO'DIAL, Adj. fallodium, Lat.] in 
u, that of which a perſon has an abſolute 
operty, oppoſed to feudal. 
ALLO'DIUM, 8. ſderived, as all the 
ords of feudal law muſt be, from the 
nuage of the Germans, who were its 
anders, all, which in compoſition ſignifies 
teftion, and /oſze, Teut. free, i. e. en- 
tly free] a poſſeſſion which a man holds 
his own right, without any dependance, 
urge, or homage to a ſuperior lord. But 
every 7 in England is obliged, 
der to do ſervice, pay acknowledgement, 
perform homage to the ſupreme magi- 
"ate, nulla terra 75 domino, or there is no 
J without a lord, is a maxim in law. 
ALLO'NGE, S. [allonger, Fr.] it is pro- 
dunced as of two words, and ſpelt with 
* as alunge] in Fencing, a paſs, or 


To ALLOOY, V. A. [pronounced Halles, 
ballery Fr.] Teut. to ſet a dog on, fo 


iſes 
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as to ſeize one of his own, or any other 
ſpecies. 

To ALLO r, V. A. to diſtribute; to 
aſſign a ſhare; to grant. Too ſcrupu- 
lous in allottirg them their due portion.“ 
Tatler, No. 81. 

ALLO'TMENT, S. the parcel, ſhare, 
lot, or part aſſigned to any one. The 
allctments of God.“ L'Eftrarge. 

ALLO'TERY, S. that which is granted, 
or aſſigned on a diviſion, diſtribution, or lot. 
* The poor allotery my father left me.“ 
Sha. -*: 4 

To ALLO'W, V. N. ſally, Fr.] to 
confeſs, to yield, admit, grant, or affent to, 
The pow'r of muſic all our hearts aαοαοα/œmu 
Pope. To yield, ſuffer, or permit.“ &eady 
to allo the pope as little power here, as 
[300 pleaſe.” Scvift, To conter an honour 

on a perſon, uſed with the particle , and 
including the ſecondary idea of condeſcen- 
ſion in the perſon granting. Allowed of 
God, to be put in truſt with the Goſpel.“ 
1 Te. 2, 4. To approve as juſt, or 
conſiſtent with one's duty. That which I 
do, I ale not.” Rem vii. 15, To give, 
to beſtow, to pay as a debt. To give as a 
portion, or ſhare; to grant without any 
obligation. He at his ſon the third 
part of his income.” Jehnſ. Di#, To make 
a conceſſion, abatement, or to reſtrain with 
a proviſo, or caution. © Alletvirg ſtill for 
the difference.” Addiſon. 

ALLO'WABLE, Adj. that may be 
granted, or permitted. Freedom a- 
able among friends.” Boyle, Without an 
error, or contradiction. It is not a- 
able, what is obſervable in many pieces of 
Raphael. Brown's Vlg. Err. That which 
ought to be ſuffered, © Their purſuit of it, 
is not only allable, but laudable.” Atter- 
bury*s Serm, " 

ALLO'WABLENESS, S. the quality of 
a3 thing lawful, proper, and conſiſtent 
with the rules of reaſon, law, and religion. 
«© Their nature, uſe, and a/loavableneſs in 
matters of recreation.” South. 

ALLO'WANCE, S. the granting aſſent 
to _ doctrine, opinion, or principle. 
« Without the notion and a//owance þf 
ſpirits, our philoſophy will be lame.“ Locke, 
Permiſſion, licence, leave or conſent. © With- 
out the (ſtate's allowance.” Shak, Liberty 
without refraint, A ſhare, portion, or divi- 
ſion, granted, or ſettled, applied to penſions, 
money, diet, circumſtances, or the diſpen- 
ſations of Providence. Feed me with 
food of ye allmwance.” Prov. xxx. 8. © Be 
content with your allawance.” Luke iii. 14. 
Conceſſion, oppoſed to rigour, or ſeverity. 
Reputation, ſeitled- by univerſal conſent. 
« Of very expert and approved al/owarce."? 
Shak. Orhellp. In Commerce, thoſe deduc- 
tions granted at the Cuſtom-houſe to goods 
_ by weight, and by dry, or liquid _ 

. g 5 ure, 
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ſure, The deduction on goods rated by 
weight, are draught, which is made for each 
weight or ſcale; and tare, which is granted 
for caſls, bags, and other packages. Ihe 
allowance on goods rated by dry meaſure, 
is a number of cells on each piece or pack 
of foreign linens ; goods rated by liqu d 
meaſure, if entered, filled, and no more 
than ſcyen or nine inches left in the pipe 
or hogſhead, they are deemed outs, and no 
ſubſidy is paid; if more remains, the duty 
is only pad for the net wine contained 
in the caſk, and an allowance made out of 
the dutics for leakage : if entered unfilled, 
duty is paid for the full contents of the caſks, 
and twelve per cent. allowed out of the du- 
Lies for leakage. This laſt entrance gene- 
rally turns out to the merchant's loſs ; but, 
in general, if any caſk wants more than a 
tenth of being full, it is for his advantage 
to enter them fed, otherwiſe unfilled, 

ALLO'WED, Part. univerſally acknow- 
ledged, admitted, or eſtabliſhed with reſpect 
to character. 

ALLOY, S. (See ALLAY) baſer metal, 
mixt with that of greater value; made uſe 
of to give the metal it is mixed with, a 
greater hardneſs. An abatement or leſſening. 

ALL-PO'WERFUL, Adj. a power ca- 
pable of producing every thing that is con- 
filtent with infinite wiſdom, 

ALL-SAINTS-DAY, S. the day ſet apart 
by the church, to commemorate the exem- 
plary lives and noble fortitude of all the 
ſaints and martyrs; added as a ſupple- 
mentary day to the reſt of the feſtivals, 
that the human mind might be more 
' ſtrongly incited to exemplary piety, or pious 
martyrdom ; by conſidering the number of 
thoſe which have preceded in thoſe ſhinin 
paths. The collect, epiſtle, and — 
which the church of England uſes on this 
occaſion, ſeem extreamly well adapted to 
this great end, and give us no ſmall idea 
of the great abilities of the compoſers of its 
liturgy. 

ALL-SEF/R, S. he that is preſent every 
where ; he that ſees every thing. 

ALL-SEE'ING, Part. capable of ſecing 
every thing : omniſcient. 

A'LL-SOULS-DAY, S. a feſtival ob- 
ſerved by papiſts, on the 2d of November, 
with a particular ſervice relating to the ſouls 
in purgatory, 

ALL-SUFFTICITENT, Part. capable of 
doing every thing; abſolutely perfect in 
himſelf, © He is every way perfect, and 
ail-\»fficient.”” Norris, Perfectly adaped to; 
applied to evidence, capable of producing 
confirmation, or conviction. The teſti- 


monies of God are all-ſufficient unto that | mentioned. The large is the beſt, and 
were deligned.” Hooker. \ mine lies about three or four days j® 


end for which they 
ALLUBE'SCENCY, S. [allubsſcentia, Lat.] 
propenſity, or willingneſs, 


from Couſtantinople, which is reckt 


ALL 
To ALLUDE, V. A. [alhnds, Lat.] u 


have a diſtant hint, or alluſon to a thing 
without mentioning it, Uſed with the py. 
ticles /9 and unto. That artificial ſtructun 
here al/uded to. Burn. Theor. 

A'LLUM, S. {alimen, Lat. alum, Tent] 
a foſſil ſalt, or white mineral, ſepara 
from earth by waſking it with water, whig 
being impregnated with its ſalts, is ada 
boiled and evaporated. There arc thiz 
principal ſalts of this mineral, namely, the 
of Rome, or Civita Vecchia, that of E 
land, called rock allum, white allum, 
ice allum, and that of Liege and Mezier; 
beſides that which comes from the Levin 
The allum of Civita Vecchia, is made & 
ſlones which are whitiſh, greyiſh, or blu 
and are generally found under a plant calle 
agrifolios. Theſe are firſt baked or calcin 
by fire, after which, they are flacked, h 
flinging water on them, in the ſame mann 
as lime; after this, being placed in coppe 
filled with water, they are boiled over a vt 
fierce fire, and ſkim'd of all the fe 
which riſe to the ſurface; this is pou 
into ſquare wooden frames, of the form! 
a pyramid inverted, with a hole at i 
bottom, which is ſtopped. In theſe vell 
the lye is left to ſettle for ten or tuch 
days, during which time, the falts f 
into chryſtals ; they then let out the un 
waſh the ſalts, and, having let them « 
for two or thiee Cay, carry them in 
their warehouſes. Italy produces the great 
quantity, and the belt allum of any count 
That of Rome or Civita Vecchia is red. 
becauſe the earth from whence it is tak 
is of that colour. In order to choole 6 
beſt, take that which has but little d 
and is reddiſh both within and with« 
which may be known only by breaking! 
becauſe the Engliſh, or that of Liege 


ſometimes coloured, in order to paſs to Al 
The allum of England, is in great P havir 
or lumps, clear and tranſparent like chiy! Al 
It is made of a ſtone of a bluiſh con perta 
found in Yorkſhire, urine, and fea-v* Wan 
The ſtone goes through the ſame proc To 
as above deſcribed. After which, they Lt.) 
in the lees of kelp z and, having dae paint; 
into a ſettler or cooler, add wine 9 bee 
after the allum is waſhed or cleanſed . Ba. 
water, as in the firſt proceſs, menu for Il 
above, it is put into a pan, where it be Juote. 
little; and then put into a large calk, "WM wants 
it ſtands for ten days, and is then fi To 
ſale. The allum of Liege, or Me: attrac 
of the ſame nature as the Eogliſh, exc/I8 affect 
that it is ſomewhat fatter, Allum © pleaſu 
Levant differs but little from thoſe 4 AL 
bird, 
birds i 
from Smyrna. There is another ſort dor alli 
ſtruck 


ALL 


at.] u 

thing rie to it. Conſidered in a medical light, 
he pu t is a (tron aſtringent, acid drier ; its 
ructun ſtals have eight ſides, and when diſſolved, 


k 

ll coagulate milk. But its chief uſe is in 
ying, and colouring, as it renders the co- 
urs clear, bright, and laſting ; and it not 
poly fixes the colour in ſtuffs, but diſpoſes 


Teut! 
Parated 
W hich 


s zl dem to take, and adds lite and delicac 

tie it, Thoſe who uſe the greateſt quanti- 
„. of it are the cod-fiſhers, when they cure 
k Ey filh upon the ſpot, before they ſhip 


im, «hem off, When judicioufly applied, it is 
ery proper to clarify liquors, that are foul, 
pr muddy. Beſides the different forts of 
lum already mentioned, are the following; 
Purnt Allum, which is the Engliſh allum put 
per a fire in an iron veſſel to calcine, and 
ender it whiter, lighter, and eaſier to pow- 
er; this is made uſe of by ſurgeons to eat 
off the fungous parts, or proud fleſh in 
wounds, and is ſucceſsfully ſprinkled on 
Ihnen to abſorb the moiſtures which occaſion 
bad ſmells. The Saccharine Allum, derives 
its name from reſembling ſugar, and is 
made of ice-allum, roſe-water, and whites 
of eggs, boiled together to a conſiſtenee. 
When cold, it becomes as hard as a ſtone, 
2nd is uſed in making paint for the ladies, 


nothing from the common allum, but from 
its parting into threads, reſembling the beard 
of a father, from whence it derives its 
name; theſe threads ſhine like filver, and 
are an inch and half, or two inches long. 
R comes from Milo, at the entrance of the 
Archipelago, and is very ſcarce, The Scaz- 
role Alum, is a white tranſparent ſtone, re- 
&mbling rock chryſtal, which being calcined, 
grows white, Catin Allum, is the ſame as 
lalt of ſolder, called Sal Akali, of which 
there are five ſorts, moſtly uſed in medicine. 

ALLU'MINOUS, Adj. {alimen, Lat.] 
having the properties of allum. 

ALLU'MY, Adj. [from aum] that which 
partakes of the qualities of allum. Bailey. 
Wants authority. See ALLUMINOUS, 

To ALLU'MINATE, — Fr. allu men, 
Lat.] to give grace or light; to embelliſh in 
painting: to waſh prints with allum water, to 
keep the colours from ſinking or running. 


d Baily. In the firſt ſenſe it ſeems ſubſtituted 
i for illuminate, by a miſtake of the author 
00S quoted ; in the ſecond, it is very proper, but 
- WJ Valts authority. 

it To ALLURE, [/eurer, Fr.] to entice; 
rect, perſuade, or draw. To charm, or 
"IF «fic the mind with a ſenſation of joy or 
ri pleaſure. 

a 


ALLURE, S. [/uder, Belg.] an artificial 
dird, made uſe of by bird-catchers, to entice 
dirdsinto their traps. Any thing that entices, 
or allures. In Commerce, a ſmall braſs coin, 
truck in Sweden, worth four French ſols, 
or about two-pence farthing Engliſh, 


1 


Plume Allum, is a mineral ſtone, differing in}. 
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ALLUREMENT, S. temptation ; en- 
ticement. Adam, by his wife's allurementy 
fell.“ Par. Reg. 

ALLU'RER, S. one who tempts, ſeduces, 
enticcs or inveigles. ; 

ALLU'RINGLY, Adv. fo as to entice, 
tempt, inveigle, invite or ſeduce. _ 

ALLU'RINGNESS, 8. a quality, whoſe 
charms engage the mind, as to engage in any 
action, good or bad. N 

ALLU'SION,S. [from ad ludere] ſomething 
ſaid with reference to a thing already known, 
A reference ; hint, or impiication. ** Allu- 
lens to cuſtoms not known.” Burnet"s Theury. 
In this ſenle it is uſed with the particle 29. 
In Rhetoric, a figure in which one word 
is ſabltituted inſtead of another, on account 
of its reſembling it in found, Thus the em- 
peror T,iberins N,ero, from the fondneſs ot 
drinking, was called B,iberins, M,ero, both 
which in Latin imply a Great Drinker. 
This is a very low ſpecies of wit, and has ſome 
reſemblance to a pun. 

* ALLU'SIVE, Adj. [from alluſum] that 
comprehends a thing by implication ; that 
which hints at ſomething ; figurative, not 
plain.“ The expreſſion in the other is figu- 
rative, or a/luſeve.”” Rogers. 
ALLUSIVELY, Adv. in a manner where- 
in a reference is made to ſomething not ex- 
preſſed, but implied; figuratively, in oppo- 
lition to plain or exfirels. ** Thoſe eagles. 
Mat. xxiv. 28. by which allufvely are noted 
the Roman armics, whoſe enſign was the 
eagle. Hammond. 

ALLU'SIVENESS, S. the quality of ex- 
preſſing by implication, or by reference, ogg 
poſed to directly, or plainly. : 
ALLU'VION, S. | alluvio, Lat.] a flowing, 
or ſwelling of waters near any lands. In- 
Law, a ſmall and almeſt imperceptible in- 
create of waters made on lands lying near 
ſhore, or on the banks of large rivers. 
A'LL-WISE, Adj. is endued with abſo- 
lute, perfect, or infinite wiſdom. 2 
To ALL V, V. A. [from allier, Fr. ] to join, 
or unite by kindred, friendſhip, or intereſt. 
« All theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants 
of the North.“ Spencer en Ireland. Wants, 
frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill y- The com- 
mons intereſt,” Pope, To reſemble, or bs 
like, and in all theſe ſenſes uſed with the 
particle to. “ They are indeed remotely 40 
lied to Virgil's ſenfe.”” Dryd. 

ALLY, S. [allie, Fr.] one who is connect- 
ed with another, owing to ſome contract ; 
and is applied both to perſons and kingdoms. 
One united to another by friendſhip, ** As 
an inferior and dependant ally.” Temple. 

ALMACA'NTAR, [ from almocantor, 
Arab.] in Aſtronomy, a circle drawn parallet 
to the horizon, It is chiefly uſed in the plu- 
ral, and ſignifies a ſeries of parallel circles 
drawn through the ſeveral degrees of the me- 
ridian. ALMa- 
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A'LMANACK, s. [from almanach, Fr.] 
# table or calendar wherein the days of the 
week, faſts, feſtivals, changes of the moon, 
eclipſes, &c, are noted for the inſuing year. 
The Almanack-makers formerly pretending 
to predict future events by the ſtars, Hen. 
III. of France made an edict in 1579, That 
none of that tribe ſhould for the future pre- 
ſume to publiſh predictions relating to the 
affairs of the ſtate, or of private perſons, in 
terms either expreſs or covert. Several in 
genious gentlemen have favoured us with per- 
petual Almanacks; or ſuch as were not cal- 
culatcd for one, but a ſeries of years; one of 
which may be ſeen in the Introduction to 
buſineſs, publiſhed by Hudſon, an ingenious 
ſchoolmaſter. 

ALMA'NDIN, or ALMANDINE, [a!- 


mandline, Ital.] a precious ſtone, reſembling 


the ruby, but fouler and lighter than the 
oriental, It is ſaid by Pliny to come from 
Alabanda, a city of Caria, and is on that 
account called A bandin. 
' ALMIG HTINESS, S. an attribute of 
the Deity, whercin he is conſidered as able to 
perform every thing that is the object of pow- 
er and wiſdom ; omnipotence. The uni- 
corn and elk live upon his proviſions, and re- 
vere his power, and feel the force of his a/ 
mightineſs.”* Taylor's Holy Lives. 
ALMIGHTY, Adj. poſſeſſed of perfect, 
abſolute, or unlimited power ; that which 
can do every thing that infinite wiſdom can 
dictate, or infinite power can execute. 
A'LMOND, S. [amande, Fr. amande/a, 
Ital. ] a fruit contained in a ſtone full of lit- 
tle cells, incloſed in a tough ſkin. They are 
divided into ſweet and bitter, on account of 
their different taſtes, The ſweet are deemed 
nouriſhing ;3 but muſt not be eat in too large 
quantities, The milky juice ſqueezed from 
them, when ſteeped in warm water and peeled, 
is good for conſumptive and pleuritic per- 
ſons. The oil which is drawn trom them by 
expreſſion is of great ſervice in affections of 
the lungs, ſuch as coughs, ſhortneſs of breath, 
ſoreneſs of the ſtomach, pleuritic pains, tue 
ſthne, gravel, and all diſeaſes of the kidnies 
and bladder, on account of its lubricating and 
ſoftening the parts. There is an oil drawn 
from the bitter almonds by fire, which is fit 
fer no other uſe but to burn, or to be drop- 
d into the ear to cure deafneſs. The al- 
monds themſelves are chicfly uſed for a coſ- 
metic, and are eſteemed a great beautifier, In 
the Eaſt Indies they ſerve inſtead of ſmall 
money, eſpecially where the cowries, or ſmall 
ſhells, which come from Maldivia are not 
current. This fruit is ſo bitter that it is im- 
poſlible to eat it. | 
AL'MONER, or ALM'NER, S. [aums- 
nier, Fr.] one employed by a prince to diſtri- 
bute his alms, 
A'LMONRY, S. the place, wherein the 
almoner diſtributes the alms to the poor, 


ALO 


ALMO'ST, Adv. [al meeft, Belg. ] appli. 
ed to action, near doing it. They be a'. 
moſt ready to ſtone me. Exod, xvii. 4. A 
conſiderable majority, nearly the whole, 
„Came alma the whole city together,” 
Aces xiii. 44. Applied to time, very near 
the period mentioned. 

AL'MS, S. [ never uſed but in the plural, of 
el mes or elmeſſe, Sax. ] money or other things 
given to the poor and diſtreſſed, including in 
it an idea of a tender ſympathy in their af. 
flictions. 

ALMs- BASKET, S. a baſket carried 2. 
bout, in France and other foreign countiies, 
to collect proviſions, &c. alms for the con- 
vent. The ar's ſong that lived upon 
the alms-boſker.” L Eſtr. Fables. 

A'UMS-DEED, S. deed of charity; or 
ſomething done to relieve the diſtrefles and 
want of others. Dorcas full of alnms-deeds,” 
Acts ix. 36. 

ALMs-GIVER, S. one who is fond of 
relieving the neceſſities of the poor, ** Yet 
was he a great a/ms-giver in ſecret.” Bac. 

ALMS-HOUSE, 8. a houſe endowed for 
the lodging and ſupport of the decayed and 
poor. © Behold yon alms-houſe neat, but 
void of ſtate.” Pope, 

— ALMS-MAN, S. a man ſupported by chas 
rity; one who belongs to an alms houſe. 

A*LN WICK, a choroughfare town of Nor- 
thumberland, on the road to Berwick, with 
a market on Saturdays, and five fairs, on 
Palm-Sunday-eve, for ſhoes, hats, and ped- 
lars ware; on May 12, for horned cattle, 
horſes, and pedlars ware; the laſt Monday 
in July for horned cattle, horſes, and wool- 
len and linen cloth; on the firſt Tueſday 
in October, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
pedlars ware; and on Saturdzy before Chriſt- 
mas, for ſhoes, hats, poultry, and linen cloth, 
It is a populous, well-built town, with 2 
town-houſe, where the quarter-ſeſſions and 
county-courts are held, and the members of 
parliament elected. It has three gates, which 
remain almoſt entire, and ſhew that it was 
formerly ſurrounded by a wall, It is defend- 
ed by an old ſtately Gothic caſtle, the ſeat 
of his grace the duke of Northumberland, 
being lately repaired and beautified by the 
preſent duke, It is 33 miles N. of New- 
caſtle, 29 S. of Berwick, and 310 N. by W. 
of London, Lon. 16 18. lat. 55. 24. 

A'LOES, s. [DO N. Heb.] a tree, a 
plant, a medicinal juice, extracted from the 
plant, The wood grows in China, in the 
kingdom of Lao, and in Cochin China, 

ALOF'TICAL, Adj. medicines compoſed 
of aloes. Excited by aloetical, ſcammoniate 
and acrimonious medicines.” Wiſem. Surg. 

ALO'FT, Adv. [lofter, Dan.] in the air, 
on gh; above, It is ſometimes uſed as 3 
prepoſition, and implies a higher ſituation. 


* The great luminary, 44% the vulgar con- 
ſtellations,”” Par. Loft. | 
ALONE 


ALO 


ALONE, Adj. [from al-een, or alleen, 
Belg. } ſingle, having no companion. Tt 
is not good for man to be alone.” Gen. ii. 18. 
Having no aſſiſtance. Not able to per- 
form it thyſelf alone. Exod. xviii. 18. Ex- 
cluſively of all others; ſolely. © Who can for- 
give ſins but God alone. Lukev. 21, After 
I it implies, not to diſturb; to wait with pa- 
tience the reſult of an attempt without any in · 
tervening care, or induſty, ** Ler her alone; 
Why trouble you her? Mark xiv. 6. Lord 
lt it alone this year alſo,” Luke xiii. 8. Some- 
times uſed ironically, as a prohihition to help 
a man, under a ſuppoſed perſuaſion, that he 
does not want aſliſtance. Let him alone, 
let us ſee whether Elias will come.“ Mar. xv. 


b. 
ALONG, Adv. [ed Ingue, Fr.] at full 
length ; proſtrate. Some rowl a mighty 
ſtone, ſome laid along.” Dryd. Motion mea- 
ſured lengthwiſe. Uſed with a/!, for a continu- 
ance, Throughout; or from beginning to 
end, applied to writings. *©* Solomon, all 
almg in his Proverbs.” Tillorſ, Joined to 
the particle evith, it implies company; or to- 
gether, “ He to England ſhall along with 
vou.“ Shakeſp. Hamlet. After come it im- 
plies attendance, and encouragement to pro- 
ceed. Come then my friend, my genius 
come along. Pope. Johnſon obſerves, that this 
expreſſion is borrowed from the French 4%: 

ALO'OF, Adv. at a diſtance, which is 
within ſight. Our palace ſtood ale from 
ſtreets.” Dryd. When applied to perſons, 
it implies a diſtance occaſioned by caution and 
cireumſpection. In a figurative ſenſe, the 
art or cunning by which a perſon. evades the 
anſwer or notice of a queſtion propoſed. 
Wich a crafty madneſs keeps oα²œ , Shah. 
Hamlet, At a diſtance, ſo as not to appear as 
a principal, or party. lt is neceflary that 
the queen join, for if ſhe ſtand aloof there 
will be ſuſpicions.” Suck/ing. Not connected 
wich; having no relation or reference to. 
Min gled with regards that ſtand 4e from 
the main point.“ Shak. King Lear. Among 
lailors it implies, that the perſon at the helm, 
Is to _ the ſhipnear the wind, when ſail- 
ing on the quarter wind. 

ALOPECIA, S. a diſtemper, wherein the 
greater part of the hair falls off. 

ALO'SE, S. a fiſh reſembling the Sardine, 
which grows to the ſize of a Salmon, called 
a Filh of Paſſage; its ſtomach and a bone 
found in its head, when reduced to powder, 
are good for the ſtone and gravel, for abſorb- 
ing acids, and ſtrengthing the ſtomach. 

ALOU'CHI, S. a ſweet ſcented” gum, 
which diſtils from the tree that produces the 
vhite cinnamon. 

ALOUD, Adv. with an increaſed ſtrength 
of voice, ſo as to be heard at a great diſtance. 
With a great noiſe, ** Thund'red thrice 
aud,” Dryd, 
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ALO'W, Adv, in a low place; very neat 
the ground. 

ALPA'GNA, S. an animal which the Pe- 
ruvians uſe as à beaſt of burthen, and make it 
carry 1co wt, Of its wool they make ſtuffs, 
ropes, and bags; of its bones, tools for 
weavers ; and of its excrements, fires, both 
for their chambers and kitchens. 

A'LPHA, S. {derived from the N. Heb. 
to learn] the firſt letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet, which heing alſo their numerals, is uſed 
to ſignify the br in order of time, &c. as 
omega, the laſt letter in their alphabet, ſigni- 
lies the laſt; in alluſion to this, Chriſt ſays, 
Jam alpha and omega.” 

ALPHABET, S. from a and Esra, 
the two firſt letters of the Greeks] a table 
of all the letters which compoſe any lan- 
guages, and are marks to convey.the ſimple 
ſounds in forming words made uſe of, The 
number of the letters in the alphabet differs 
in moſt of the languages we know of; the 
Engliſh may have twenty-ſix ; the French 
twenty-three ; the Hebrew, Syrian, Chal- 
daic, and Samaritan, twenty-two each; the 
Arabic twenty-eight ; the Perſian thirty-onez 
the Turkiſh thirty-three; the Georgian, 
thirty- ix; the Coptic thirty-two; the Mof- 
covians forty-three; the Greek twenty-four z 
the Latin twenty two; the Sciavonic twenty = 
ſeven ; the Saxon twenty-four ; the Gothic 
twenty-five ; the Iſlandic twenty-two; the 
Dutch twenty-ſix ; the Spaniſh twenty» ſe- 
ven; the Italian twenty; the Ethiopic two 
hundred and two, The Chineſe were for- 
merly ſuppoſed to have no alphabet, proper= 
ly ſpeaking, as having only hieroglyphics, 
which ſtood for whole words, and amounted 
to 80,000 ; but an ingenious proteſſor of 
the French academy, has lately demonſtrated 
the Chineſe themſelves to have been a colony 
of the Egyptians, that they derived their lan- 
guage from that fertile fource of knowledge, 
which watered the whole world, and that 
their ſuppoſed characters, ate not hierogly- 
phics, but combinations of letters, which fe 
has reſolved into their primitive elements, 
and ſhewn to be the · antient letters of the 
Egyptians, though very much altered by 
time, corrupted by ignorance, and oblite- 
rated for want of tracing them ſooner to 
their origin. Alphabet, in Commerce, is an 
index uſed by merchants and traders, having 
the twenty-four letters, in their natural or- 
der, affixed to different leaves, in which they 
ſet down the ſirnames and chriſtian names of 
thoſe with whom they open acconnts, with 
references to the folio, in which fuch ac- 
counts are opened. 

ALPHABETIC, or ALPHAEE'TICAL, 
Adj. placed or digeſted in the ſame order as 
in the alphabet. 

ALPHABE'TICALLY, Adv. in the ſame 
order as in the alphabet. 

L ALP iE RY, 
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A*'LPHERY, [ MIKEPHER ] born in 
Ruſſia, of the imperial line; but in the 
fourteenth century, his country being diſ- 
tracted with inteſtine commotions, he was 
ſent to London, and conſigned to the care 
of Mr. Bidel, a merchant, who ſent him to 
Oxford. He went into orders, and had a 
ſmall living given him in Huntingdonſhire, 


rated at 101. in the King's books. In this 


place he performed his duty with great chear- 
fulneſs, and with ſo much content, that 
when invited to Ruſſia by ſome friends, who 
offered to run any riſks in recovering his 
rights, he r:fuſed them. In the year 1643, 
he felt the fury of the fanatics, who not 
only turned him out of his living, but when 
he had prepared himſelf a ſlender meal, in 
a hut he had erected within the church-yard, 
deprived him of it, and kicked out his fire. 
At the reſtoration he received his living, but 
being too old to diſcharge the duties of it 
hiqmſelf, ſettled a curate in it, and ſoon after 
died at his ſon's houſe in Hammerſmith, in 
an advanced age. The ſingularity of a Ruf- 
fin emperor's having becn a country miniſ- 
ter in England will afford ſuch a large *eld 
for reflection, that any hint of that kind 
might be branded with the name of officious 
prolixity. | 

ALPISTLE or AUPTA, S. a kind of 
ſeed of an oval figure, of a pale yellow, in- 
clining to a fable colour, bright and gloſſy; 
made uf of to feed birds with, when in- 
tended for breeding. 

ALPHOYNSIN, S. in Surgery, an inſtru- 
ment to extract bullets, conſiſting of three 
branches, which are cloſed together by a ring 
that ſlides over them. Being introduced, 
thus cloſed, into the wound where the bul- 
let lies, the ring is drawn back towards the 


handle, which opening the branches, they 


lay hold on the ball, and the ring being 
puſhed over them again, they graſp it ſo 
tight, that it is extracted without any diffi- 
culty is. Anat. Med. t. i. 517. 

ALPHONSUNE, Adj. [from Alphonſo] 
in Aſtronomy, applied to the tables of Pto- 
Jemy's Almageſt, corrected by Alphonſo XII. 
King of Caſtiie. 

ALPHO'S, or A'LPHUS, S. [from an- 
vamp, Gr.] in Medicine, a diſtemper in 
which the ſkin becomes rough and ſpotted. 

AUPINE, Adj. [hin, Lat.] what may 
be ſeen or met with on the Alps 

A'LPS, S. f Alpes, Lat.] a long chain of 
mountains, beginnivg at the mouth of the 
Varo, in Piedmont, and termiaating near A 
fra, a r'ver of Italy, on the Adriatic ſea, or 
gulph of Venice. Theſe mountains divide 
Italy from France, Switzerland and Germa- 
ny; have hut few paſſes, and thoſe of very 
difficult acceſs; and are, on that account, a 
great ſecurity to Pi dmont from France. 
Hannibal, the famous Carthaginian, loſt moſt 
ef his clephants ia attempting the paſlage ; 


ATL-T 

and is reported to have made his way thro! 
ſome part of them, by making a road w.th 
boiling vinegar. The preſent King ot Sc. 
dinia oppoſed the united forces ot France an! 
Spain, who had, with incredible con{lancy, 
made their way as far as Coni, and deſears 
them. The Swiſs look on the parts ot the 
mountains which ſurround them, as a bul. 
wark, and have by them been hitherto (+ 
cured from any attacks, either from the 
Germans or French. 

A'LQUIFOU', or ARQUIF9'VU, S. a kind 
of mineral lead, very heavy, ealily reduce! 
to powder, and hard ro melt. 

ALRA/MELECH, S8. (J Arab! 
in Aſtronomy, the name of a ſitat ot the firſt 
magnitude, called Arcturus. 

ALREADY, Adj. [pronounced as if the 
a was dropped, alreed, Belg. | the preim 
time: now; ina time paſt ; in oppoſition to 
future. Which hath already been an. 
ſwered. Haoler. 

ALSO, Conjuntt. [alſwa, Sax. ] uſe! to 
denote, that what had been aflirmed of one 
ſentence or perſon, holds good of the ſuc- 
ceeding. I hou alſo waſt one of them.“ 
Matt. xxvi. 33. In the ſame manner; like- 
wiſe. ** The ſon of man is Lord 4½ of 
the ſabbath.”* Mark ii. 28. When at the 


end of a ſentence or period, it implies be. 
ſides. ** Succourer of many and of myſet WW __ 
alſo,” Rom. xvi. 7. © God do ſo to me; «4 
and more alſo.” 1 Sam. xiv. 44. 8 
ALSTON-MORE, a town in Cumber- ww 
land, with a market on Saturdays, and two __ 
fairs, on the laſt 1 hurſday in May, and the WW © 
firſt Thurſday in September, for horned cu - 
tle, horſes, linen and woollen cloth. lt 
ſeated on a hill, at the bottom of which runs r a 
the river Tyne, with a ſtone bridge over i, ll, © 
and there is plenty of lead ore near it. !! rey 
is 20 miles E. by S. of Carliſle, and 250 N.ﬀ 7 
N. W. of London. Lon. 15. 15. lat. 5 3 
45. =, 
ALTAR, 8. [altare, Lat] a raiſed place All 
whereon the antient ſacrifices were offcred; 3 
that part of the church where the commu- nel 
nion is received, or the table on which the * 


vaſes and the elements of bread and wine art ile be 
placed. Figuratively, Chriſt himſelf, on or 
whom we bring all our offerings and ſervices. il 7 
© We have an a/ar whereof they have ro WF ._ * 
right.” Heb. vii. 13.—xiii. 10. In Aſtro hich 8 
nomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemi-· i ALT 
phere, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars. * 
ALTARAGE, S. | altaragium, corruft ALT 
Lat. iin Civil Law, the offerings made 008 - h 
the altar, and the profits ariſing to the priel, who 
including not only voluntary oblations, bu an 4 
likewiſe ſmall tythcs. Terms de Ley, 3% yen 
2 Cro. 316. 1 
ALI AR-cL OTR. S. the cloth which — 
covers the communion- table. Book, F — 
hangings, and a/tar-ciths, which our King — 5 
gave.“ Peachum. | * 


Ta 


ALT 
To ALTER, v. A. ſaber, Lat.] to) 
change, or make different; to vary, or dif- 
fer in ſenſe, applied to writings. Accord- 
ing to the Jaw, which altereth not.“ Dan, 


x WI vi. 8. To corrupt the ſenſe of an author, 

„n crafing, adding, or changing. © Who- 

G ever hall der this word.” Fra vi. 11. 

rel neuterly, to change; to become diſſe- 

rent. “ His countenance altered.“ 

* A'LTERABLE, Adj. | trom alter and a- 
dal, Sax I that may be changed, or made to 

ind a year different. 

C2, A'LTEXABLY, Adv. ſo as to admit of 

changes. 
oe ALTERANT, Part. [alterant, Fr.] hav- 
eins the power of producing changes, © W he- 


ther the body be alterant or altered.“ Bac. 
ALTERATTION, S. [ alteration, Fr.] the 
act of changing the form or tenor of « wri- 
ting, the qualities of a body, the f;. culties of 
he mind, and making them different from 
whit they were. Alteration, though it be 
ſom worſe to better, hath in it inconveni- 
ces, and thoſe weighty ones.“ Hooker. 
Ie change itſelf, or the ſtate of a thing 
nanped. 


* „ ERATIVE, Adj. having the power 
„ makine changes. In Medicine, thoſe re- 
the FP <1 which produce a change in the hu- 
v. of the body, and deſtroy ſome pre- 
el (i ins acrimoay in the firſt pallages and 
any 7 ; or (uch as reſolve concretions in the 


19d veilels, and diſpoſe them to paſs out 
tne body by perſpiration or tome other 
nile evacuation. 


io A'LTERCATE, v. N. [altercor, Lat.] 


1 * 
o 


mm rangle, contend, or diſpute. Authori- 
1: i; for the uſe of this word are not obvious; 
ns orte propriety ſeems not to want them. 
e, 4- FERCATTION, S. ſaltercatio, Lat. 
„ion, Fr.] a debate or diſpute on any 
N. ahject, including a warm d-tence of the 
, {Wutrary fide of a queſtion, but not amount- 
Ws io a quarrel. 
be STERN, Adj. H allernus, Lat.] in Tri- 
el: aometry, the baſe, ſo called, is either the 
mu- or difference of the fidcs of an oblique 
he angle; if the true baſe is the ſum, the 
=_ er baſe is the difference, but if the true 
„ede the difference, the altern baſe is the 
ces, not the ſides. 
e ro ALTERN, S. ſalternus, Lat.] that which 
ro ecceds :; ſucceſſive or alternately ; that 
mai hich follows by ſucceſſion, 
ALTE'RNACY, S. the ſucceſſion of one 
un on after another, 
- ALTERNATE, Adj. [altern, Lat.] 
nel. aſe things which ſucceed one another by 
duns; ſucceſſive, ** Bid alternate paſſions 
" 1 and riſe.” r_ In Geometry, applied 
"I angles, it ſignifics the interaal one, made 
hi line 2 two parallels, and lying on | 
ks Polite ſides of it. Ahernare, in Heraldry, 
mn applied to the ſituation of the quarters of 


Wi 


wat ; thus, in quarterly, ecartele, the firit 


ALT 


and fourth are alternate. Alternate proportion, 
is when, of four proportional numbers, the 
antecedent of the former is compared to the 
antecedent of the latter, and the conſequent 
of the former is compared to-the conſequent 
of the latter, as in the following proportion, 
A, E, C, D, wherein A and C are the two 
antecedents, and B, D, the two cenſequents; 
the alternate proportion is A, C; B, D, 
wherein the two antecedents A, C, and the 
__ conſequents B, D, are compared toge- 
ther. 

ALTERNATE, S. [allernus, Lat.] what 
tollows another in ſueceſſion, or by turns; 
vieiſlitude. 

ALTERNATELY, Adv. fo that the 
thing which precedes ſhall follow that which 
comes after it, Phus when we ſay, that 
da-knels follows light, and light darkneſs, 
they ure ſaid to follow each other alternately. 
* Tots'd alternately by hopes and fears.“ 
Dryd. 

ALTERNATENESS, S. the quality 
whereby things ſometimes go before, and 
{umetimes follow each other. 

ALTERNA' TION, S. ſucceſſion, wherein 
that which preceded returns again. In A- 
rith metie, the different changes, alterations 
of place, or combinations that any propoſed 
numbers are capable of; which is found by 
a continual mulriplication of all che numbers 
beginning at unity, and ending with the lait 
number of the things to be varied. Thus, 
if it be required to find how many changes 
can be rung on fix bells, multiply the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, into each other, 
and the laſt product gives the number of 
changes, whict: ae 720. In this manner, 
we find the number which can be rung on 
twelve bells is 479,001, 600. 

ALTERNATIVE, S. [from alternate, 
Lat.] a choice of two, whereby, if one be 
rejected, the otker muſt be accepted. A 
ſtrange lterrative /—Muaſt ladies have a doc- 
tor or a dance? Tourg. 

ALTERNATIVELY, Adv. ſo that what 
goes before ſhall tet urn again in ſueceſſion; 
by turns; mutvally ; reciprocally. 

ALTERNITY, S. a ſtate whercia there 
is a continual ſucceſſion, change, or viciſii= 
tude, 

AUTHAE'A, S. [from Axfaie, Gr.] in 
Botauy; the marſhmallows, The ſyrup is 
uſed very much in the gravel, ta lubricate 
the paſſages, and render the paſſige of the 
{tone more eaſy. 

ALTHO'UGH, Adv. [pronounced as if 
it was written a/tho"] uſed to imply that a 
thing or conciulion may be allowed and 
maintained, notwithſtanding ſomething ſeem- 
ingly inconſiſtent had been allowed 3 not- 
th ſtandin 85 nevertheleſs. 
ALTIMETRT, 8. [aaTiuasTe:e, Gr.] 
the art of taking or meaſuring heights. 

ALTISONANT, or ALTISONOVS, + 
; L - : , Adj. 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 


ATT 
Adj. [altifenans, Lat.] that which hath a 
Joity and pompous ſound. 4 
A'LTITUDE, S. | altitudo, Lat.] height, 
or diſtance from the ground, meaſured up- 
ward. © Ten maſts attached, make not the 
altitude.” Shakeſp. Lear. Superiority, dig- 
nity, or height of preferment. “ Your a/- 
titade offends the eyes =Of thoſe who want 
the pow'r to riſe,” Swift, The higheſt 
pitch of perfection. Even to the altitude 
of his virtue.“ Shakeſp. Coriol. In Geome- 
try, the height above the ground, or the ho- 
rizaon. Altitude of the eye, in Perſpective, a 
right line, let fall perpendicular to the geo- 
metrical plane. Altitude of a figure, is the 
Jength of a perpendicular line let fall from 
the top to the bottom. Altitude, in Altro- 
nomy, or the height of any object above the 
horizon, is divided into real or apparent. Ap- 
arent altitude is the arch of a vertical circle, 
intercepted between the ſeniible horizon and 
th: center of an object: Real or true altitude 
js the arch of a vertical circle, intercepted 
between the center of an object and the ra- 
tional horizon, Meridian Altitude of the ſun, 
&c. is an arch of the meridian, intercepted 
between the horizon nd the center of an 
object. Altitude of the pole, is the height of 
the pole above the horizon. . Altitude of the 
equinoFial, is its elevation atove the horizon. 
Altitude of the nonageſimal degree, is its height, 
counted from the place where it riſes. Pa- 
rallax of Altitude, is an arch of a vertical 
circle, intercepted between the true and ob- 
1erved place of a fiar or other object. Alti- 
rude of motion, is the meaſure of any motion, 
compated according to the line of direction 
of the moving force, 
" ALTVVOLANT, Part. [a/tivelans, Lat.] 
flying high. 
A*'LTO-RELIEVO, S. Sce P.ELIEVO. 
ALTOGETHER, Adv, ſallis, Goth. 
and togedere, Sax. ] entirely, abſolutely, 
withour any exception. Man, at his belt 
Nate, is altogether vanity.” Pham xxxix. 5. 
In all reſpects. “ I was altogetber ſuch a 
one as thyſelf.” Pſalm xxi. Perfectly, when 
concluding a ſentence, © The judgments of 
the Lord are righteous altogether.” Pſalm 
Xix. 9. In company, without ſeparating, 
in a body. Join yon with me—And alko- 
gether with the duke of Suffolk, - We'll 
quickly hoiſt.“ Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
ALTON, a town, in Hampſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and a fair on Decem- 
ber 29, for cattle and toys. It is ſeated on 
the. river Wey, and the market is large, for 
cattle and proviſions. It is 28 miles E. N. E. 
of Southampton, and 50 W. S W. of Lon- 
don. Lon. 6. 30 lat. 51. 5. It is go- 
verned by a conſtable, and is a ſmall town, 
conſiſting of about 250 houſes, indifferently 
built, chiefly laid out in one pretty broad 
fireat, only a part of which is paved. It 
has one — a pteſbytetian and a - 


AMA 
ker's meeting, with à famous free»ſchoo!, f 


t has a large manufacture ot plain and f- bis 
gured barapons, ribbed druggets, and ſerge 
de Niſmes ; and round the town is a large ma 
plantation of hops. Ge 

A'LUDEL, 8. [from à privative, and u- gro 
tum] in © Hemiſtry, a range of earthen pots It 
without bottoms, fixed into each other with- wat 
out luting; the lower is a pot which con- ſtro 
tains the matter to be ſublimated, and the ove 
uppermoſt is a head which retains the flow- £ 
ers that riſe, wit] 

ALV#ARIUM, S. the cavity of the md 
outer ear, wherein the wax is lodged. voic 


ALVEOLI, S. [Lat. a diminutive of call 
alyveus, Lat. ] the ſockets in the jaw-bone, fror 


which contain the teeth, low. 

A'LUM, S. [alumen, Lat.] a mineral 25, 
ſalt, of an acid taſte, accompanied with a A 
conſiderable degree of aftringency. . S tro 
ALLUM. miſt 

A'LUM-STONE, S. a ſtone of a corro- ing 
ſive nature, frequently uſed to conſume the with 


fungous excreſcencies, or proud fleſh, of quan 
wounds, ** Touching ir with vitriol and an ir 
alum-ſlanes.” Wiſeman's Surgery. fre, 

ALUMINOUS, Adj. [alumen, Lat.] re- Whvhil 
ſembling allum in its properties, or conſiſ- hz mo 
ing of allum. Of a vitriolic or aluminut {Wonal 
nature.” Wiſeman's Surgery. ner, 

A*'LWAYS, Adv. [alwaega, Sax.] with- mal, 
out cealing or intermiſſion 3 ccntinually ; 


ever; frequently, ſo as not to flip or omit Te 
any opportunity. Cornelius prayed to Wſtals 
God atways.” Aﬀs x. 2. Conttantly, and! 
„ Mephibotheth, thy maſter's ſon, ſhall cat opera 
bread a/ways at my table.” 2 Sam. ix. 10. they 
Perpetually, applied to time; and every Hand d 
where, applied to place. Lo! Iam with into: 
you a/way, even to the end of the world.“ icles 
Matt. xxviii. 20. form: 

A. M. an abbreviation for anno mundi, Ad 
or the year of the world; and for artium na- ng 9 
gifler, or maſter of arts. Ab 

AM, Ver. Sub. — com, cam, and an, of ar. 
Sax. ] when uſed ſingly, it implies exiſtence. ¶ neſſa 


* I ſay unto you, that before Abraham was 
IT am.” Job viii. 58. Applied to place, it 
ſigniſies preſence. ** Where I am, there 
ſhall my ſervants be.” Fobn xii. 26. At- 
firmation, ** Jeſus ſaid, I am the bread ot 
life.. Jobn vi. 35. When repeated, it im- 
plies ſelf and independent exiſtence. 
am that I am. Exodus iii. 14. Thoſe that 
are ſtruck with the ſingularity of the expreſ. 
ſion, will find their curioſity abundantly pai 
in the peruſal of Biſhop Beveridge's diſcourſe 
on this text. 

AMABLILITY, S. [amabilis, Lat.] that 
quality by which an object appears worthy 
of love. ** No rule can make amabiliy, 
our minds and apprehenſions make that. 
Taylor. 

AMADE'TAO, S. in Gardening, + 
kind of pear, ſo called from its delicws 


flavou:, 


AMA 


his Hortullanus Gallicus. 

AMADO'W, S. [Teut ] a kind of. black 
match, or touchwood, which comes trom 
Germany, made of a ngey excreſcence 
— old trees, Forge oak and firr 
it is firſt boiled in common water, after- 
wards dried and well beaten ; put into a 
ſtrong lye of ſalt- petre, and then dried in an 
oven, The French druggilts ſell it wholeſale. 

AMALIN, Adv. { from a and 
with all one's force, power, 
« We fled amain.” Milton. Applied to the 
roice, as loud as poſſible, In 1ca affairs, a 
callto an enemy to ſurrender or to ſtrike ; 
from the French à main; or, when uſed to 
lower or let fall their fails implics the ſame 
as, All hands aloft to, Cc. 

AMA'LGAM, or AMA'TLGAMA, 8. 
[from au], Gr. and yay, Gr.] in Che- 
miſtry, a ſubſtance produced by incorporat- 
ing quickſilver with a metal, The proceſs 
with lead is performed by putting equal 
quantities of lead and quiekſilver together in 
an iron veſſel, melting them together over a 
fire, ſtirring them with an iron rod all the 
while, and, when cold, rubbing the mals in 
a mortar, which will unite with any additi- 
onal quantity of quick ſilver in the ſame man- 
ner, or as caſily as ſalt does with water, The 
amalgame of tin, ſilver and gold, is formed 
by a method almoſt ſimilar. _ 

To AMA'LGAMATE, to incorporate me- 
tals with quickſilver. The minters, refiners, 
and ſilverimiths uſed this term to ſignity the 
operation performed by the mill, wherein 
they put their ſweeps to clear them from filth 
and dirt; whereby the mercury which is put 
into the tub attracts the imperceptible par- 
ticles of ſilver or gold mixed with filth, and 
turms them into a paſte, 

AMA*'LGA MA TION, S. the incorporat- 
ing quickſilver with other metals. 

AMANDA'TION, S. | amandatum, ſupine 
of amando, Lat.] the ſending a perſon on a 
mellage, or any other employ. 

AMANUENSIS, S. { Lat. from a, minus, 

it. and enn, Lat.] one who writes down 
what is dictated by another ; likewiſe a copier 
of writings. , 

AMARA'NTH, S. [amaranthus,] in Bo- 
tany, amaranth, or flower-gentle, It has 
ale and female flowers in the ſame plant. 
The male flower has either three or five 
ſtamina of the ſame length with the empale- 
ment, and crowned with .oblong ſummits. 

he female flowers have an oval germen ſup- 
porting three ſhort ſtyles ſhaped like awls 
and crowned with ſimple ſtigma. The em- 
palement becomes an oval coloured fecd- 
eſ-1, with one cell including a ſingle globu- 
ar feed. Linnæus ranges theſe plants in the 
pith diviſion of his twenty-fifth claſs, eu 
itled, Monccia Pentandra, from their 
paving male and female flowers on the 


fzyour, according to Sir John Evelyn, in 


de, Sax. 
or ſtrength. 


\ 
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ſame plant, and the former having five 
(tamina; but, Mr. Ray, among the claſs 
of apetalous flowers, cauſe they have 
no petals, There are fourteen ſpecies ; the 
firſt whereof, when full blown, is certainly 
very beautiful, and no ſmall ornament to the 
flower garden. In Poetry, is it uſed for an 
imaginary flower, which never fades. Im- 
mortal amarantb! Par, Loſt. In dyeing, a 
colour which inclines to purple, fo ca 
from its reſembling that of the flower jutt 
deſcribed. 

AMARA'NTHINE, Adj. [from amaranth 
and en, Sax. denoting the material of which 
any thing is compoſed] compoſed of ama- 
ranth. © Amaranth ine bow'rs. Pope. 

AMA'RLTUDE, S. [ amaritude} bittereſs. 
M hat amaritude or acrimony is apprehended 
in choler.”” Harvey. 

AMA'SMENT, S. [ from amaſs] a collec 
tion or heap ; an accumulation; it includes 
in its ſecondary idea, a great deal of induſtry, 
but little judgment. An amaſment of ima« 
ginary conceptions.” Clanv. Sept. Scient. 

To AMA'SS, V. A. [amaſſer, Fr.] to ga- 
ther or heap together. To-amaſs riches." 
Atterb, To "ay up, or ſtore in the memory, 
with great aſſiduity.“ All that we thus 
amaſs together in our thoughts. Locle. To 
collect together in great quantities, including 
the idea of indiſcreet addictions. © The lite 
of Homer has been written by mig of all 
the traditions and hints the writer could 
mcet with.“ Pope, The uſe ot the particle 
of in this quotation ſceins improper. 

AMA TOR, S. ſamatorius, Lat.] in 
anatomy, a term applied to the obliques ſu- 
perior, and interior, from their drawing the 
eye ſide-ways. 

AM ATORV, Adj. [amatcrivs, Lat.] that 
which excites love, *+ Whether by force, or 
amatyry potions.” Brabam. 

AMAUROFSIS, S. [Gr. apaugwoy,] in 
Medicine, a dimneſs öde 5 

To AMA ZE, V. A. | trom mifſen, Belg. 
to wander, in alluſion to the perplexity of a 
perſon in a labyrinth; or maſe, Sax. a whirl- 
pool, which a perſon in vain (trives to extri- 
cate himſelf from | to aſtoniſh, from the ex- 
cellence, perfection, greatneſs, or extraordi- 
nary qualities. All that heard Paul, were 
amazed.” Atts ix. 21. Your courage, 
truth, your innocence and love, amaze and 
charm mankind.” Smith's Pbæd. and Hipp. 
To be confuſed or perplexed. © If he be not 
amazed, he will be mocked ; if he be not 
om-zed, he will every way be mocked.” 
Shalſp. | 

AMAZE, S. aſtoniſhment, or perplexi- 
ty, cauſed by an unexpected object. Caſt- 
ing back his eyes with dire amaze.” Dryd. 
„ Fills all her jealous monarchs with amaze.'? 
Milt. | 


AMA”ZEDLY, Adv. expreſſive of aſto- 
—— on the appeatance of ſomething 
: unexpected 


« — — — ¶ — 


—— — ——— — 
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ed. I ſpeak amazed!y.” Sat- ſp. 
„ Why tlands Mackbeth thus amaxcdlſy ? 
Shakeſp. Mackbetb. To Rr 

AMaAz HD Es8, S. the ſituation or ſtate 
of the mind when aſſected with furprize, 
aſtoniſhment, contuſion or perplexity. At- 
ter a little amazedneſs we were all commanded 
out of the chamber. 5hakeſp. Wint. Tale. 

AMAZEMENT, S. the effect of an object 
on the mind, ariſing from ſome quality, 
which we could not ſuſpect it to have poſ- 
ified ; contuſion ; perplexity. Adding 
new tear to his firſt amaznert.” Fairy N. 
« His impreſſion lets off freſh max ment. 
Milt. Admiration, an extraordinary good 
opinion ; ſurprize. With amazement we 
ſhall read your ſtory.” Voller. Filled 
with wonder and omezenient.”” Acts iii. 10. 

AMA'ZING, Part. cauſing ſurprize, aſto- 
niſhment, or admiretion, on the diſcovery of 
ſame unexpected quality. It is indeed 
ex:azing to fee the picſent deſolativn of 
Italy.“ Addijon. 

AMAZINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to excite aſtoniſnment, wonder or adn, ira- 
tion, from ſome latent and unexpected qua- 
licy, excellence or defect; prodigioully ; tur- 
prizingly. ** If we ariſe to the- world of 
ſpirits, our knowledge of them muſt be 
amazingly impertcf.” Wattrs's Logic. 

AMAZON, S. {from u Gr. and wages, ] 
one of thoſe women who compoſed the na- 
tion ſo called. They are ſaid to have com- 
poſed a nation of themſelves, exeluſive of 
males, and to have derived their name from 
their cuiting off one vf their breaſts, that 
it might not hinder or impede the exerciſe of 
their arms. This term has often by modern 
writers been uſed to ſignify a bold daring 
woman, whom the delicacy of her ſex does 
not hinder from engaging in the moſt hazard- 
ous attempts. © Stay, ſtay, thy hands, 
thou art an amazon.” Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
The laſt and preſent war with France has 
furniſhed us with ſcvcral inſtances of fe males, 
who have undergone the fatipue of a cam- 
piign with alacrity, and run the hazards of 
a battle, with the greateſt intrepidity. This 
term is likewiſe given to à celebrated river, 
called | kewi/e the Maragnon, in America. 
It received its fn{t name, the river of the 
Amazons, from the uſual cuſtom of the wo- 


men attending their huſbands to war, either 


to animate them by their words, or aſſiſt them 
by ther preſence; as was common in the 


early ages not only among the Gauls, his 


likewiſe among ourſelves in England. This 
famous river begins at the foot of the Cor- 
dilleras, and fis into the Atlantic ocean; 
from the fring head to its mouth it runs 
ei ght or niue hundred leagues in a ditect line, 
but allowing for its winding it cannot be 
Icfs than 31 or 12cs Jeagr2s, or about 3000 
Engliih miles. Ihe rivers it receives in its 
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it after a courſe of 5 or 600 leapnes, and are 


not inferior to the Danumbe or the Nite. 

AMBA'GES, s. [Lat. from ae, amphi, 
Gr. about, and ago to lead] a tedious round 
about way of expreſſing; a method of re. 
lating any ſubject, wherein the narrative is 
not conducted direCtiy to the point; but, by 
the inſertion of ſeveral circumftances, which 
have not an immediate relation to it, the 
mind of the hearer is kept in ſuſpence, and 
the information intended is delayed; this 
ſometimes is owing to art, and at other 
times io ignorance, * Without ambages and 
circumlocutions.” Locke. The laſt word in 
in this quotation conveys the ſame idea, and 
is uſed to explain the term to which it is 
ſubjoined. 

AVBASSY'DE, S. [ambaſſade, Fr.] the 
office of a perſon, commiſſioned to nego- 
tiate the affairs of a (fate, in foreign parts, 
** When you diſgrac'd me in my ambeſſade.” 
Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

AMBA'SSADOR, S. ſ[ambaſſadeur, Fr. 
embaxagor, Spun. ſome go fo far as to derive 
it trom the Heb, MW.) 42fber, to tell, and 
WD. ſaboſber, à meſſenger, others from 
ambacht, Teut. a government; all which 
derivations, —— the Spaniſh, authorize 
our writing it ambaſſador, with an a] a per- 
ſon ſent by u prince or ſtate, into that of a 
foreign one as their repreſentative, to trani- 
act ſuch affairs as concern the public. Their 
perſons have al ways been eſſeemed inviolable: 
and, by the Civil Law, their moveablcs, 
cannot be ſeized on, either as a pledge, pay- 
ment of debt, by order of execution or 
judgment, or by leave of the ſtate, wherein 
they relide. An ambaſſador is dithnguilhed 
trom an envy or agent, by the greatneſs of 
his power, and the ſuperiority of his dignity. 
In a * ſenſe, it implies any per ſon 
ſent on a meſſage even by a private peiſon ; 
a meſſenger. © I come, without a pledge, 
my own amboſſudor.” Ded. 

AMBA'SSADRESS, S. ( ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 
the lady of an ambaſſador; in a ſecondary 
ſenſe, a woman ſent on a meſſage, © Well, 
my ambaſſadreſs.”. Rowe's Penit, 

AMBA'SSAGE, S. [ambaſſage, Fr.] the 
employ, or office of an antbatlador. ** The 
formal part of their ambaſſage.”” Bac. 
Hen. VII. ; 

AMBE, S. in Surgery, the name of an 
inſtrument made uſe of for reducing diflo- 
ca ed bones. It has received great improve- 
ments from ſeveral eminent practitioners; 
particularly, Mr. Le Cat and Mr. Freeke, 
dur own countryman, who not only mace 
ſome additions to it, but likewiſe readercd it 

rtable. 

A MER, S. [amöbre, Fr. ambra, Ital. but 
as it was Chicfly found, at firſt, on the coaſt 
of Pruſſia, Skinner thinks it beſt to derive 
it from the language of the natives, and 


Way arc very numerous, ſome of which join | 


> 


imagines n to be fiom aen-bernen, Belg. ts 
| 7 burn; 
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burn; in confirmation of which we find 
that the people on the coaſt of the Baltic, 
called it by the name of aen-bern-flein; b 

contraction, bern-ftein, a combuſtible ſtone] 
a kind of a gum, or roſin, found in the Bal- 
tic, on the coaſt of Pruſſia. It has been 
held by ſome to be a kind of foſſil pitch, the 
veins of which are at the bottom of the ſea ; 
but, as flies, ants, and other inſets have 
been found buried in pieces of the yellow 
fort, it muſt certainly be a land production; 
to ſolve the difficulty ariſing from the ap- 
pearance of theſe animal bodies, others aſſert 
that it is a gum or roſin, exuding in a fluid 
ſlate from firr or pine trees, which then ad- 
mitted thoſe bodies, and that it hardens by 
time; but to this it is objected, that it has 
been dug out of the earth, and that there 
are ſeveral mines of it wrought in Pruſſia, in 
Stolpon and Dantzick : To enquire farther 
into its nature would be guilty of ſcepticiſm ; 
the diſpoſition of the ſtrata of the place 
where it is found, the firſt of which is lig- 
neous, the ſecond vitriolic, the laſt ſand, at 
the bottom of which the amber is met with 
in ſmall pieces of a globular form, and full 
of inſets, ſhow that at it's firſt growth it 
was liquid; and that it is a concretion of 
oil, like petroleum or naptha, which it re- 
ſembles both in ſmell and quality; foſſi! 
woods and coal will, by diſtillation, yield an 
oil very much like petroleum, or the oil of 
amber, and ſhows it to be formed from lig- 
neous ſtrata, by a proceſs ſomewhat ſimilar, 
The phyſical qualities of this ſubſtance, have 
recommended it in fumigation to remove de- 
fluxions, and in powder as an alterative, ab- 
ſorbent, ſweetener, aſtringent, lithontriptic, 
diuretic, &. The ſpirit is uſed externally 
in rhumatic pains and aches ; and internally, 
in giects, &c, The oil, according to Boer- 
haave, when uſed externally, is very ſervice- 
able in reſtoring enntracted, weak and tor- 
pid limbs. Mixed with oil of bitter almonds 
and dropt into the ear, it is almolt an infal- 
lible cure for deafneſs occaſioned by colds, or 
hardneſs of the wax. 

AMBER. Adj. made or conſiſting of am- 
ber. Amber, bracelets, beads, and all his 
knavery.” Shakeſp. OF a yellow colour, 
and tranſparent, ©* All your clear amber drink 
is flat. Bac. | 

A'MBERGRIS, S. a fragrant drug, of 
a ſuety ſubſtance, not ponderous, of an aſh- 
colour, variegated like marble, and melts 
bke wax. The naturaliſts ſeem 2s much 
divided in their ſentiments on the origin of 
this ſubſtance, as in that of the article pre- 
ceding. Some have aſſerted it to be the dung 
of ſome oriental bird, others a kind of ho- 
ney; moderns, have thought it the reſin of 
a tree to us as yet unknown, or an animal 


conerete formed in balls in the body of the | Cook 


ſperma ceti whale ; but chemiſtry has ſhewn 
that this ſubſtance does not admit of ſolution 
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in aqueous menftruums, which all animal 
dungs and honey do; that this is not eafily 
diſſolved by rectiſied and phlogiſtic ſpirit cf 
wine, though all reſinous and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances are; and that ambergris does not 
produce one animal principal, when chemi - 
cally analyſed ; MNyuce it is probable that it is 
a ſpecies of bitumen produced from the 
earth, and waſhed from its bowels by the 
violence of the waves, for it is found float- 
ing in great quantities near the iſland of Ma- 
dagafcar, whoſe ſubterranean parts are ima- 
gined to be pregnant with that Kind of bitu- 
men. It is uſed by contectioners and per- 
fumers, in order to ſcent their commodities, 
and is recommended by phyſicians as proper 
to raiſe the ſpirits and accelerate their mo- 
tions. A ſolution of this drug is reckoned 
of great efficacy in ſtrenythening the nerves, 
and is preferred to any other medicines in 
diſtempers, owing to a decay of the nexwus 
ſyſtem. "Ry 

A'MBER-SF/ED, S. called likewiſe muſk- 
ſeed ; is produced from a plant, both in the 
Antilles and in Egypt. 

A'MBER-TRE*F, S. by Botaniſts, ſtiled 
frutux Africanus ambram ſpirant, Irs princi- 

al beauty is its ſmall ever-green leaves, 
which if rubbed between the hands, emit a 
fragrance reſembling amber. 

AMBIDEXTER, S. ¶ from am/o, Lat. and 
dexterd,] one who cen uſe both hands e- 
qually; one who is a great temporizer, and 
would occaſionally engage in partics diame- 
trically oppoſite. | 

AMBIDEXTE'RITY, S. [from ambid-x- 
ter] the being able to uſe both hands equally. 
In a ſecondary ſenſe, double dealing; or 
eſpouſing, o@®aſionally, the intereſt of oppo- 
lite parties. 

AMBIDE'XTROUS, Adj. one who can 
make uſe of either hand. Ambidertreus, 
and left hand men.” Brown's YVulg. Err, In 
a ſecondary ſenſe, * . the ſentiments, 
or eſpouſing the intereſts ot contrary parties. 
« All falſe ſhuffling and ambidexerous deal- 
ing.“ L"Eftrange. 

AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS, S. the quality 
of being able to nſe either hand; double- 
dealing: temporizing. 

AMBIENT, Part. [from amviens, Lat.] 
that which covers or ſurrounds every part. 
„% The ambient air wide intetfus d. Par. 


7. 
— Adj. [from al i of aut, 
Cr. and y4yvouas, Gr.] in Mathematics, a 
name applied by Sir Iſaac Newton, to one of 
the triple hyperbolas of the ſecond order. 

AMBIGU),, S. Fr. from ambiguous, Lat.] 
an entertainment wherein the diſhes are ſet 
on table without any regard to order, 
„ Then compoſe an ambigu.”* King's Avt of 


AMBIGUTTY, S. I Hm <ml/2uour, Lat 
the quality of a word, or exprefliva, receiy 
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in different ſenſes, and rendering it difficult 
to determine in which an author uſes it ; 
words whoſe ſignification are doubtful or 
uncertain ; the uncertainty or doubtfulneſs 
of an expreſſion. © With ambiguities they 
often entangle themſelves.” Hooker. 

AMBVGUOUS, Adj. [ ambiguous, Lat.] 
having more ſenſes than one. Applied to 
perſons, thoſe who make uſe of equivocati- 
ons, or words which have double and uncer- 


tain meaning, including the ſecondary idea | gled 


of a deſign to deceive, & TI" 
God.” Dryd. 

AMBVFGUOUSLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner, that a perſon's meaning, being uttered 
in equiv terms, or words having two 
ſenſes, is not eaſily diſcovered. 

AMBPGUOUSNESS, S. thequality which 
makes the ſignification of a word 'vncertain, 
and fills the mind with doubt to determine its 

reciſe idea, or meaning. 

AMBI'T, S. [ambitus, Lat. ] the cireum- 
ference, circuit, or meaſure of the external 
part of any thing, © In meaſuring by the 
ambit, it is long or round about a foot. &c. 
Grew. 

AMBUTION, S. [ambitio, Lat.] the wiſh 
or deſire of attaining ſomething better. 
Applied to kings, it fignifies a deſire of more 
power, or more extenſive empire; applied to 
private perſyuns, a deſire of greater poſts, or 
preferment. ** So high advancements have 
ſatisfied his ambition.“ Sidn. The deſire of 
any thing noble, or excellent. Urge them 
while their ſouls are capable of this ambition. 
Uſed with 70 before a verb, and F before a 
noun. ** I had a very early ambition to re- 
commend myſelf.” Addiſ. © There was an 
ambition of wit,” Pope. | 


. us 


AMBI'TIOUS, Adj. [ambicicſus, Lat.] 


| lords maſſacred by Hengiſt. 
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She'll make him ambie on a goſſip's me. 
ſage.” Rae's Jane Shore. © Before a wars 
ton ombling nymph.” Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

A'MBLE, S. a pace wherein the two feet 
of a horſe on the fame ſide move at the ſame 
time, 

A'MBLER, S. a horſe, that has been 
taught to amble or pace. 

AMBLIGONIUM, S. [Lat. from «4/1, 
Gr, and ywna,] in geometry, an obtuſc an- 
triangle. 

AMBLO SIS, S. HH,. Gr.] in Me. 
dicine, a miſcarriage, See Anon Tic, 
which is now moſt commonly uſed. 

— S. [from aa, Ge. 
in Medicine, uſed by Hippocrates, to lignif 
that dimneſs of 20 "_ 
" AMBROSIA, S. [Age, Gr.) the 
imaginary food of the heathen deities, which 
rendered them immortal. Applied alſo to 
any delici us fruit, by way of hyperbole, and 
ſignifying that it would communicate im- 
mortelity, 

AMBROIAL, Adj. [ambrofa, Lat. hes. 
venly, delicious, beyond the pofleſſion of 
mortals, * ofial fragrance filled all 
heaven.” Par. Le. Acrial honey, and 

al dews. Dryd. 

AMBRO'SIUS, S. FAURELIANUS] : 
celebrated genera}, and king of the inticnt 
Britons 5 educated at the court of Alden, 
king of Armorica, who ſent him, at their re 
queſt, with ten thouſand men, to aſſiſt then 
againſt the Saxons; and his ſucceſs being 
very great, they afterwards choſe him for 
their king. Geoffry of Monmouth pretends, 
without ſuficient grounds, that he built 
Srone-henge, in memory of three hundred 
He diſtipguiſh- 


ed himſelf by his valour, in ſeveral encoun- 


deſirous, and longing after a greater degree ters with the Saxons. Aſter their defcat, bt 


of power, an advancement in honour, or a 
more extenſive dominion. Uſed with the 


particle of before the object. Trajan, 2 


rince ambitious of glory. Arbuth. Proud, 
lofty, aſpiring 3 elegantly applicd to inani- 
mate things. I have ſeen, th' ambitious 
ocean ſwell,” Shakeſp, J. Cæſ. - 

AMBITIOUSLY. Adj. in ſuch a manner 
as to ſhew a deſire of thirſt after greater dig- 
nity, power, riches, dominion, or prefer- 
ment. Each ambitionfly would claim the 


ken,” Dryd. 
AMBTTIOUSNESS, S. the deſire of a 
ter degree of honour, power, &c. 

To A'MBLE, V. N. [ambler, Fr.] to 
move on an amble. To amble when the 
world is upon the hardeſt trot.” Dryd. Fi- 
guratively, to more on with a gentle mo- 
tion, in oppoſition to the jolts or ſhakes of a 
hard trot. © Him time amb/:s withal.” 
Shakeſp. To move with an uncouth, an af: 
fefted, or unnatural motion. To move by 
direction, in alluſion to an horſe in training, 


regulated the affairs of the church, and is 
ſuppoſed to have died in a battle, which he 
loſt, againſt ove of the Saxon generals in 
508. He is celebrated for his modeſty, boi 
by Gildas and Bede, and is ſaid by Geoffry of 
Monmouth to have been a perſon of great 
bravery and courage, of remarkable picty, 
immenſe liberality, diſcreet temperance, and 
famous for his aver fion to lying 3 a good (d- 
dicr, and every way fit for a <A, 
A'MES-ACE, 8. [ambos as, Span, an 
as, Fr] a throw on dice, in which two 2c: 
arc flung, eſteemed a bad chance. 
had rather be in his choice, than throw «nt! 
ace for my life.” Shakeſp. 
_ A'MEULATION, S. [from ar 
Lat.] the act of walking. More ofſenſit 
laſſitudes than from ambulation,” Hrotut 
Vulg. Err. þ 
A'MBULATORY,- Adj. [from a 
tum, ] that which moves by walking, © Tit 
gradient or ambulatory are ſuch; as requit 


tome baks or bottom, to uphold hon n 
| tber 
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their motions.” Milt. Math, Mag. Tran- 
sent, or that which falls out during a walk. 
« Of whom his majeſty had an ambulatury 
view." Watts. Moveable, or fixed to no 
peculiar place. An ambulatory court. 
Johnſon's Diet. . 

AMBUSCA'DE, * 2 Fr.] a place 
of concealment, in order to ſurprize an 
enemy. ** Rous'd the Grecians from their 
anbuſcade. Dryd. Applied elegantly to 
luxurious foods. Innumerable diftem- 
pers lie in ambuſcade among the diſbes. Spect. 
No. 18. 

AMBUSCA'DO, S. [emboſcado, Span.] a 
private hiding place to ſurprize an enemy. 
« Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades.” 
Shakeſp. Rem. and Jul. 

A'MBUSH, S. [ embuſehe, Fr.] a place of 
concealment for ſoldiers to ſurprize an enemy. 
« Bold in cloſe ambuſb, baſe in open held.” 
Dryd. The act of ſurpriſing, by coming 
from a concealed or ſecret poſt, ** Fears 
no aſſault or ſiege —Or ambu/þ from the 
deep.” Par. Loft. A ſnare lad. Once 
did I lay an ambuſh for your life.“ Sap. 
Rich, III. 

A'MBUSHED, Adj, laying in wait to ſur- 
prize. “ Swarming bands of ambuſb d 
men.“ Dryd. 

AMBU'SHMENT, S8. a concealment in 
order to ſurprize. Ambuſcade is the word 
now in uſe, though this ſeems more ſuitable 
to the genius and idiom of our language. 

AMBU'STION, S. [ am'uftio, Lat.] in Me- 
dicine, the effect which fire, or bodies heated 
by it, have on the fleſh ; when cauſed by fire 
immediately termed a burn; when by doil- 
ing liquids, a ſcald. 5 

A'MEL, S. [emaille, Fr.] a liquid matter 
which bodies are covered with by He enamel- 
ler, „ This white amel is the baſis of all 
the fine concretes. Boyle, See EN Art. 

AME N, Adv. N Heb.] at the end of 
a ſentence, it implics an affirmation, or a 
wiſh, ** I am alive for ever more. Amen. 
Rem. i. 18. The people ſaid, amen.” 
1 Chron. xvi, 36. Applied to Chriſt, it im- 
plies the Truth, or he who has accompliſhed 
and verified not only all that the prophets 
have foretold concerning him, but likewiſe 
all that he has himſelf predicted. Write 
all theſe things ſaith the Amen.” Rev. iii. 14. 

AME'NABLE. Adj. | amenable, Fr.] re- 
ſponſible, or ſubject to examination. Alſo 
lractable, or eaſily governed, and is com- 
monly applied to a woman, ſuppoſed govern- 
able by her huſband, - 

To AME/ND, V. [amender, F.] to alter 
for the better. To correct. To reform. 
* Amerd your ways and your. doings.” 
ferem. xvi. 13. Uſed neuterly and applied 
to both, to grow from a more infirm ſtate to 
a better; to recover. The hour when he 
began to amend.” Joln iv. 52. Applied to 
, mane, Os perſon's circumſtance, to grow 
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better. © As my fortune either emends, or 
impairs.” Sidney. This word and improve, 
are very far from being ſynonimous, tho” 
they are often uſed promiſcuouſly ; for a- 
mend carries with it the ſecondary idea of 
ſome preceding defect, or fault; lut improve, 
though it implies the advancing to a greater 
degree of perfection, does not imply that 
the precedent ſtate was culpable ; for a per- 
fon may be virtuous and till improve in 
virtue. 

AME'NDABLE, Adj. that may be a- 
mended or corrected. is then a plea of 
record, and not amendable. 4 Geo, Il. 2. 

AMENDE, S. [Fr. amender, ] a fine by 
way of compenſation, Amende honourable, is 
puniſhment in France, inflicted on capital 
offenders, conſiſting in ſtripping the male- 
factor to his ſhirt, and leading him with a 
rope round his neck into court, to beg par- 
don of his king, court, and cauntry ;* ſome- 
times death or the galleys are annexed to it. 
In alluſion to this cuſtom the phraſe is ſome- 
times uſed, where a perſon is condemned to 
make a recantation in a public court, or to 
the perſon he has injured. 
AMEND'MENT,'S. [amendement, Fr ] an 
alteration for the better; a correction. 
*« Some things in it have paſſed your appro- 
bation and amendment. Dryd. Applied to 
the morals, a change from vice to virtue. 
_ Bring forth fruits anſwerable to amenament 
of life. Mat. iii 8, Applied to the con- 
ſtitution, it ſignifies a change from ſickneſs 
towards health: a recovery. Hearing 

our amendment Shakeſp. . 
AMENDER, S. one who makes the 
changes in a thing for the better. 

AME'NDS, S. [amende, Fr.] ſome com- 
penſation to make good a damage done. 
He ſhall make amend; for the harm donc.“ 
Levit. v. 16. Attonement, or ſatisfaction. 

AMENITY, S. [amenite, Fr.] a ſituation 
which affetts the mind with pleaſure, 

To AME'RCE, V. A. [ emercier, Norm. ] 
in Law, to inflit a pecuniary puniſhment, 
or fine. Sometimes uſed with in. ** They 
ſhall amerce him in a hundred ſhekels of ſil- 
ver.” Deut. xxii. 19. Sometimes with /, 
the ſign of the Genitive cafe, in conformity 
to the Greek verb, which, in the ſentence 
above cited, governs that caſe ; and if ap- 
plied to place, fignifies to baniſh. “ For 
his fault amerc d, heaven.” P.r. Loft. 

AME'RCER, S. one who fets the fine 
upon an offender. 

AME'RCEMENT, or AME'RCIA- 
MENT, S. in law, the fine impoſed og an 
offender againſt the king, or other lord, who 
is convicted and therefore ſtands at the mere 
cy of either. Theſe amerciaments differ 
from fines becauſe they are puniſhments cer- 
tain and determined by ſome ſtatute; but 
amerciaments, ſuch as are impoſed arbitra- 
rily, and being in their nature a more — | 
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of the E. Coaſt in N. America, That part 
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ful fine, if they be too grievous, may be mi- 
tigated, and a releaſe ſued by the ancient 
writ called moderata miſericordia, Kich. 78, 
214- 

AMERICA, one of the four parts of the 
world, and by much the largeſt, It is bound- 
ed on all ſides by the occan, as appears from 
the lateſt diſcoveries ; it being formerly ſup- 
poſed to join to the Nerth Eaſt part of Alta 
It took its name from Americus Veſpucius, 
a Florentine, who is ſaid to have diſcovered 
that part of this country ſeated under the line; 
but ſeveral good authors have proved this to 
be a miſtake, America was fiiſt diſcovered 
by Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genocſe, in 
2491. Some call it a new world, and with 
2 great deal of propriety ; for not only the 
men, but the birds and beaſts differ in ſome 
reſpects from thoſe that were known before. 
It has likewiſea great number of trees, ſhrubs, 
and plants, that grew no where elſe, before 
they were tranſplanted to other places. All 
the men except the Eſkimaux, near Green- 
land, ſeem to have the ſame original; for 
they agree in every particulzr from the Stzaits 
of Magellan, in the S. to Hudſon's Ray, in 
the N. Their ſkins, unleſs dawbed with 
greaſe or oil, are of a red copper colour, and 
they have no beards, or hair on any other 

art of their bodies, except the head, where it 
black, (trait, and coarſe, Many are the con- 
jectures about the peopling this vaſt conti- 
nent, and are almoſt as various as the au- 
thors who wrote about it, However, we 
have not room to enter into a detail of theſe 
particulars, and therefore we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that when the original of the Negroes 
is ſettled; we may alſo be pretty certain from 
whence thoſe people deſcended. America is fo 
long, that it takes in not only all the Torrid, 
but alſo the temperate and Frigid Zones, It 
is hard to ſay how many different languages 
there are in America, there being ſuch a vaſt 
number fpoken by the different people in dif- 
ferent parts; and as to their religion, there is 
no giving any tolerable account of it in gene- 
ral, though ſome of the moſt civilized among 
them ſeem to have worſhipped the ſun. The 
principal motive of the Spaniards in ſending 
fo many colonies here was the thirſt of gold; 
and indeed they and the Portugueſe are poſ- 
ſeſſed of all thoſe parts which it is found in 
greatelt planty ; but I deter entering into far- 
ther particulars. In general, it is divided in- 
to N. aud S. America, and the principal king- 
doms in thefe are Mexico and Peru. But the 
Portugueſe are in pofieſſion of Braſil in S. 
America, and the Engliſh are maſters of moſt 


which belonged to the French is called Ca- 
nada, and they alſo laid .cla'm to all the 
country on the back of our ſettlements, from 
the river of St. Laurence tothe gulph of Flo- 
rida. But as Quebec was taken on October 
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peace in 1963, to relinquiſh the reſt ; 
is, all the country they call Loviſiana, 
ter Lewis XIV. Beſides thoſe already 
tioned in South America, there are Px 
guay within land, Chili, on the South & 
and Terra Magellanica to the North 
the Straits of Magellan, whoſe bounds 
not certainly determined. The names of i 
Engliſh ſettlements are Georgia, Caroli 
Virginia, Maryland, Penſilvania, N 
York, New-Jerſey, New-England, and 
va Scotia; belides ſeveral of the Card 
iſlands, in what is commonly called the Vd 
Indies. 

AMERSHAM, a town of Buckinęba 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and 
fairs, on Whitmonday, and September 
for ſheep, It conſiſts of along ſtreet, ly 
in the road, and about the middle there 
croſs one, and in the intei ſection ſtands ti 
church. The town-hall, or market-hoe 
is a brick building, ſupported by arched yi 
lars with a lanthorn wy pros at the top, 
free-ſtones at the corner, It ſends 1 
members to parliament, choſen by the lord 
tenants of the borough, who pay ſcot a 
lot, and are about 130 in number, It is; 
miles S. W. of Buckingham, and 29 N. 
of Londen, Lon. 16. 55. lat. 51. 40. 

AMSBURY, or AMBERSBURY, ato 
in Wiltſhice, with a market on Fridays, 
three fairs, on May 6, June 11, and Noy 
ber 13, for horſes, It is a ſcattering plat 
and is {ix miles N. of Saliſbury, and 80. 
of London. Lon. 15. 55. lat. 51. 20. 

AMES-A CE, S. two aces thrown on 
pair of dice. To ſhun ames-ace that ſweat 
my ſtakes away.” Dry, 

AMETHODICAL, Adj. that whichi 
not reduced to proper order; irregular, 
A'METHYST, S. (from aj3Jug©-, Gr 
a precious ſtone of a violet colour, approad: 
ing towards purple; it is ſometimes fou 
without any colour, and is hardly to be d 
tinguiſhed from a diamond, except by # 
weight and hardneſs, The German is of 
violet colour; and Spaniſh, blackiſh, of 
dark violet; almoſt white, or tinctured wi 
yellow. The oriental are the beſt, 2 
thoſe of Sileſia, or Bohemia, very little it 
ferior to them. They are not very hard, 4 
cut upon a leaden wheel, covered with eme 
ril powder, ſoaked in water; and are e 
gra ved either in creux or relievo, by an & 
ine called a drill, or a wheel turned ron! 
y the foot, which gives motion to ſome in 
or braſs inſtruments, againſt which the ſtor 
is held with one hand. In Heraldry, 
purple colour in a nobleman's arms, whis 
is termed purpure in a gentleman's, and is 
ſovercign's, mercury. 
AMETHY'STINE, Adj. of a fine colon 
reſembling that of an amethyſt, 
A'MIABLE, S. [ aimable, Er. amabilis, Lit 


x5, £759, he French were obliged by the 
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that which is an object of affection. I 
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\ich attracts the affection of love or delight, 
Doth not only delight as profitable, but as 
able alſo. Hiker. That which has the 
pearance of courtſhip or love; that which 
n engage the affections of another. To 
amiable ſiege to the aflections of Ford's 
fe.” Skakeſp. 
A'MIABLE, or amicab/enumbers, in Arith- 
etic, are thoſe which are equal to the ſum 
each others aliquot parts, Thus 284 and 
0 are amiable numbers, becauſe the ali- 
parts I, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 20, 22, 44, 55, 
o, of 120, are equal to all the aliquot parts, 
2, 4, 71, 142, of the number 284. 
A'MIABLENESS, S. that which renders 
erſon an obzedt of delight, pleaſure, or love. 
'MIABLY, Adv. ſo as to gain eſteem or 


* 
AMIA'NTHUS, or AMIANTUS, 8. 
z7@-, Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, a foſſi] 
ne, or mineral ſubſtance, of a whitiſh co- 
t, conſiſting of ſmall filaments, which re- 
s themoſt intenſe fire; it is found in In- 
94” > Siberia, Egypt, the iſle of An- 
ſey in Wales, Scotland, and other parts. 
e antients wrought it into a kind of cloth, 
bays, in which they wrapped the bodies 
the dead that were deſigned to be burnt ; 
y made a paper of it likewiſe, which, 
en put into the fire, loſt all its former 
raters, and was fit to be wrote on afreſh. 
manufactured by putting three or four 
nents on a diſtaff, and twiſting them with 
vl; after the cloth is made it is put into 
fire, which will conſume the woolen 
ads, and leave only the amianthus re- 
ning. Though it is a vulgar opinion, 
tit loſes nothing of its weight by fire; 
in two experiments made with a piece of 
cloth before the Royal Society, it loſt a- 
eadrachm of its weight each time. And it 


fo ery remarkable, that when taken red hot 
be d the fire, and laid on a piece of white 
by | „it will not burn it. 

; of WR MICABLE, Adj. [of amicabilis, Lat.] 
, of Wed to perſons, endowed with all the 
4 nes, kindneſs, and ſocial benevolence, 
„ nean knit the tie of friendſhip ; applied 


things, that which is endued with ſuch 
ves, as promote the benefit or good of the 
for. Enter each mild each amicable 
t.” Pope, According to Johnſon, this 
lative term, and includes in its idea more 
oe perſon ; as we fay, they live amica- 

ogether ; but ſeldom pl „ an amicable ac- 
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e ſtowe , or an amicable man. Yet we may ven- 
y, ich due deference, to ſay, that this 
hic ion is more nice than ſolid, and that 
nder expreſſions are, according to our 


mon, not at all improper. 

color ICABLENESS, S. the quality is ex- 
in performing acts of kindneſs, 
MICABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
ſiſtent with affection, undiſſembled con- 
and hearty love; friendly; in oppoſi- 
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tion to hatred, enmity, or diſlike. © Two 
lovely youths that amicably walkt.“ Phillips. 
AMTD, or AMIDST, in the middle; ap- 
plied to things placed in a ſtraight line, be- 
tween or in the center; and ſometimes in a 


more looſe ſenſe, within, Of the truit of 
this fair tree, amidf — The garden.” Por. 
Loſt, Surrounded by, or within the circle 
made by a group of objects. Within the 
compaſsz or amongſt, © Though no real 
voice or ſound, — Amid their radient orbs be 
found.” Spear. No 465. 

AMIE'STIES, S. cotton cloth, from the 
Eaſt-Indies. | 

A'MISS, Adv. [from a and mis, Sax. Il. 
and Cimb.] Wrong, improper, blameable. 
"7 might not be amiſs to have ſome con- 
ſcience.” Ti/lrſ en. Contrary to a perſon's 
meaning; in an ill ſenſe. ** She ſighed 
withal, they conſtru'd all amiſs.” Fairfax. 
To be found fault with, to be objected to. 
* Your kindred is not much amiſs.” Dryd. 
Inconſiſtent with the dignity, character, or 
attributes, when applied to God, or that 
which ought not to be. If any man ſpeak 
any thing amiſs againſt the God of Shadrach.“ 
Dan, iii. 20. Improperly ; without the 
neceſſary preparations z without attending 
to the conſequences ; without any reſpect 
to the nature of things. Uſed as a ſubſtan- 
tive, calamity; miſchance, or ſin. Each 
toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs.” 
Hamlet, This ſignification is very unuſual. 

A'MITY, S. |amitie, Fr.] a ſtate, harmo- 
ny, or a mutual intercourſe between two or 
more perſons. Applied to nations ; peace, 
wherein ſtates are employed in promoting the 
good of each other. Great Britain was in 
league and amity with the whole world.“ 
Davis. Applic to a fingle nation, agree- 
ment, mutual love, concord, in oppoſition 
to civil commotions, or diſcord. Ties 
them in a league of inviolable amity. Hager. 
Applied to private perſons, a mutual affec- ' 
tion for each other; friendſhip, © You 
have a noble and a true conceit of godlike 
amity."" Shak. This word is very ſeldom 
uſed by modern writers, 

A'MMI, S. [N, Gr.] in Botany, Bi- 
ſhop's: Weed, an umbelliferous plant, the 

t umble of which conſiſts of many ſmal- 
er ones, growing like ſo many rays. The 
ſced of this name, which enters into the Ve- 
nice Treacle, comes from Candia, and is of 
an aromatic ſcent and taſle, reſembling 
thyme. It is eſteemed aperient, byſteric, 
carminative, cephalic; is thought to reſiſt 
poiſon, and to be an excellent remedy againſt 
the bite of ſerpents. 

A'MMON, [Gr. from a-, Gr.] one 
of the titles given to ſupiter, among the 
Seythiars ; by metholoyiſts imagined to be 
the hieroglyphic of the Sun, and that the 
horns which he is repreſented with, ore its 
beams. 
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AMMONITAC, S. [ammoniarum, Lat.) a 
medicinal gum which diſtils from a ferula- 
cerous plant, on the plains of Lybia, 

AMMO'NIAC, SAL, a volatile ſalt, of 
which there re natural and artificial, 1 he 
natural was found near the ſame place as the 
plant, It is ſuppoſed to be generated by the 
urine of camels, mixing with the common 
ſalt of the ſands, and, termented by the in- 
tenſe heat of the ſun, forms this ſubſtance. 
M. Lomery ſays, that a falt of this kind has 
been taken from Mount Veſuvius, endued 
with all the properties of the former; ſuch 
as cooling water forming an aqua regia, 
when mixed with nitre, &c, The artificial 
ſil ammoniac is brought from Egypt, and 
is made from the ſout of tuits, or dung of 
animals fed with ſtraw, ſublimed in glaſs bot- 
tles haped like bombs. According to Boer- 
haave, it preſe: ves all animal ſubſtances from 
putrefaction, its brine penetrates into the 
molt minute parts, and it is a noble aperient, 
attenuant, reſolvent, ſtimulant, errhine, fer- 
nutatory, diophoretic, ſudorific, antiſeptic, 
and diuretic. I his is imitated by our che- 
miſts by ſubliming it with ſalt of "Tartar, and 
is of great uſe for ſmelling bottles. Vet it 
would not be at all improper to acquaint the 
ladies, who uſe it in this manner, that this 
habit, is, by the great Boerhaave, condemn- 
ed, as highly pernicious, 

AMMONUVACAL, Adj. having the pro- 

ities of ammoniac, 

AMMUNITION, S. [ from munitis, . 
arms, infiruments, ſtores. The colone 

ſtaid to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him." D-y4. 

A'MNESTY, S. [ajpmgia, Gr.] an act 
of pardon or oblivion. 

A*MNION, or AMNIOS, S. [from aue, 
Gr.] in Anatomy, a white tranſparent, 
membrane, immediately covering the fœtus. 

AMO'MUM, Lat.] a medicinal fruit, 
which grows in bunches, and is brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies. 

AMO'NG, or AMONGST, Prep. [on- 
mang, gemang, Sox. ] preſent, mingled with. 
Among ft ſtragubetries, ſow here and there 
ſome borage ſeed. Bac. Among my pco- 
ple are found wicked men.“ Jer. v. 26. 
Sometimes applied particularly, tor a part or 
member of a ſocicty, company or nation. 
«© There were, among the old Roman ſtatues, 
ſeveral of Venus.” Addiſ. According to the 
idiom of the Hebrew language, it — — the 
ſuperlative degree, as, ** Bleflcd art thou a- 
»ong women Luke, i. 28. j. e. Thou art 
the happieſt or molt bleſſed of all the women 
that ever lived,” Macknight's Harmony, 

A'MORIST, S. | trom amor, Lat.] one 
who is in love; a lover, © Neceſſary to the 
emoriſi”s joys ard quiet.“ Boyle. 

AM ONO O, S. [Ital.] a lover. 

AMOR OU, Adj. ¶amcureux, Fr.] fond; 
uſed with the particle / before the object. 


| 
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« So amoroys is nature of whatſoever ſhe p-. 
duces.” Dryd. Figuratively, that which h 
the cauſe ot love, or that which is uſed by 

lovers. Not made to court an an 8 
looking glaſs.“ Shakeſp. Rich. III. © With 0 
am raus airs my fancy entertain.” Walle, 

Shakeſpear has uſed it with the particle «©, 0 
before the object. My brother is amar 1 
on Hero.” Shale p. Much-Adoe, i. e. Ha At 
fixed his affections, or doats on. But this d 
has met with no authority to recommend 

it. | a 

A'MOROUSLY, Adv. in a fond or lor. ft 
ing manner. Will amorouſly to thee ſwim,” 20 
Donne. ; ſc 

A*'MOROUSNESS, S. the quality of be. 
ing cafily ſuſceptible of love; fondneſs, *[ 7 
can perceive that Lindamour has wit, 200 0 
amcreuſneſs enough.“ Boyle, tl 

AMO'RT, Adv. [ amertir, Fr.] immer{ th 
in th ught, ſtupified, ſpiritleſs. 

AMORTIZA'TION, or AMO RT ECE © 
MENT, S. |amortiſcment, Fr.] in Law, an + th 
lienation of lands and tenements in men ch 
main. 

To AMORTIZE, V. A. [ amortir, Fr. or 
to transfer lands, to any corporation, or fi- G 
tcrnity for ever. | iy 

To AM'OVE, V. A. [amoveo, Lat.] ü al 
Law, to remove a perſon from his poſt, ul of 
with the particle ow. To alter or ching ont 
&« Amoved from his ſober moods.” Fay art 

Veen: 

To AMOUNT, v. N. [ amonter, Fr.] an 
make up, to come to, when ull the ſepas ple 
figures are added together. To compo as 
uſed with the partic eto. How much it | 
will amount to. Burn, Theor. Figurative! af 
to ariſe, or flow from. The errors of 6 Jo 
men amount but to this.“ Bacon. an 

AMOUNT, S. the ſum produced by PA 
addition of ſeveral quantities. Figurati by 
the conſequence, reſult ; or value. | =y 

AMOUR, S. {pronounced amber, ly © 
the French, from whence it is borrowe"! 
vicious love intrigue; including the ſec gec 
dary idea of ſomething vicious. No n wh 
is of ſo general and diffuſive a luſt, as to Je 
ſecute amours all the world over. South. the 

AMPELVTES, or AMPELT TIS, F 

[terre ampelite, Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, * 
black earth, found in a quarry at Alenga 4 
of which there are two ſorts, one hard as 
the other ſoft; it contains a great deal ſeat 
ſulphur and falt, and falt-petre is en pe 
from it. wil 

AMPHIARTHROF'SIS, S. [from «# ous 
Gr. and ag9gwoy, Gr.] in Anatomy, 2 tha 
bious, or neutral articulation. con 

AMPHI”BIOUS, Adj. [Gr. from « ſub 
and ne which can live both upon lt 0 
earth, and inthe water. The beaver, | t 
otter, tortoiſe, ſea calf, crocodile, &c. Gr. 
of this ſpecies ; and moſt of them ha the 
culiar proviſions in their ſtructure to fit 99 and 


AMP 
for ſo various a ſtate of exiſtence ; particu- 


larly in the heart, lungs, foramen, ovale, &c. 

AMPHIBLES>TROVDES, S. [Gr. from 
aD i, Gr. and side] in anatomy, a 
coat of the e 

AMPHIBO'LOGY, S. [from ajupnCao;, 
Gr. and x] in rhetoric, an abuſe of lan- 

age, wherein words are ſo placed, as to 
admit of a different ſenſe, according to. the 
different.manner of combining them. 

AMPHIBOLOUS, s. [from , Or. 
and Baraw] toſſed between two parties 
from one to the other; agitated by oppoſite 
or diſſerent parties. —— was there 
ſuch an amy bibo aus quarrel. Howell, 

AMPHIBRACHYS, S. [Gr. from aus, 
Fezxu;,] the name of a foot in Latin and 
Greek poetry, conſiſting of three ſyllables, 
the firſt and laſt of which are ſhort, and 
the middle long, 

AMPHIDRO'MIA, S. [Gr. from aw4: 
Gr. and Je, Gr.] a feaft celebrated by 
1 the fifth day after the birth of a 
child. 

AMPHYMACER, S. [Lat. from aq, 
on each ſide, arg ©», Gr. long} a foot in 
Greek or Latin poetry, conſiſting of three 
ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of which are long, 
and the middle ſhort ; this is the converſe 
of the amphibrachys; thus, in the word 
ennium, the firſt and laſt ſyllables m and um 
are long, and ni ſhort. 

AMPHIPRO'STYLE, [from af, ee 
and gun Gr.] in architecture, an ancient tem- 
ple, which had four columns in front, and 
as many behind. 

AMPHISBZENA, S. [Gr. wwqiotam] 
a ſerpent, ſuppoſed to have two heads. Don 
John d'Ulloa, in his yoyage to Peru, 2 
an account of one of this ſpecies in thoſe 
parts, whoſe exiſtence was ſtrongly aſſerted 
by perſons of very t credit; but he is ſo 
ingenuous as to add, that he never met with 
an occular evidence. 

AMPHISCII,S. [from eupiona, Gr. ] in 
geography the inhahitants of the torrid zone, 
whoſe ſhadows fall north in one part of the 
year, and ſouth in the other, according to 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic. 

AMPHI'SMILA, S. [Gr. ae, and 
5/4dn] 2 diſſecting knife. 

ern 
an antient building of an oval form, wit 
ſeats one above another in the inſide, for 
ſpectators to ſee the combats of gladiators, 
wild beaſts, &c. They were of prodigi- 
ous dimenſions, as may be gathered from 
that of Titus, which is ſuppoſed to have 
contained $5,co0, and that of Verona, ſtill 
ſubliſting, which, at a moderate computa- 
tion, would hold 23, coo perſons. 

A'MPHORA, S. [Lat. from auqiegive, 
Gr.] in antiquity, a liquid meaſure among 

Romans, and contained ſeven gallons 


and a pint Englilh. Likewiſe a meaſure now 
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made uſe of at Venice, containing ſixteen 
quarts retail, and twelve wholeſale. 

AMPLE, Adj. [amples, Lat.] wide, ſpa- 
cious, large, great; full; without reſtraint, 
„ Land where, and when you pleaſe with 
ample leave.” Dryd, Large, liberal; op- 
poſed to parſimonious. Applied te writings, 
full, minute, containing all the eircumſtan- 
ces, in oppolition to an abridgment, or a 
ſuperficial and defective account. An an- 

e narrative.“ 

AM'PLENESS, S. that which denotes a 
thing large, extenſive, copious ; ſufficient, - 
applied to power; numeroas and capacious, 
applied to veſſels, largeneſs. ©** Any thing 
in proportion either to the ampleneſs of the 
body you repreſent, or of the places you 
bear. South. 

To A'MPLIATE, S. [amplis, Lat.] to 
enlarge, extend, to add to. To add and 
ampliate.” Brown's Vulg. Err. 

A*'MPLIATION, S. _ ampliatio, Lat] 
increaſing by additional circumſtances; an 
exaggerarion, or enlargement. Odious 
matters admit not of an ampliation.” Ay- 
liffe's Parerg. Enlargement, diffuſiveneſs, or 

welling long upon a ſubject. The obſcu- 
rity of the ſubjet—May plead excuſe for 
any ampliations or repgtitions.” Haldern. 

To AMPLUIFICATE. V. A. [ anplificic, 
Lat.] to enlarge, to dwell upon. 

AMPLIFICA/TION, S. [| amplification, 
F N increaſe of dimenſions, it is generally 
uſed for a figure of rhetoric, which conſiſts 
in a heightening of a deſcription, commend- 
ation, definition, or the blame of a thing 
by ſuch an envmeration of particulars, as 
muſt forcibly aſſect the paſſions, This is 
performed either by an enumeration of things, 
or words. The amplification by things con- 
liſts in a ſeries of definitions of the ſame 
things, of which kind is Cicero's deſerip- 
tion of hiſtoryz in a multitude of con- 
current circumſtances; a detail of cauſes 
and effects z an enumeration of conſequen- 
ces; compariſons z ſimilitudes; examples, 
contraſt of epithets, and rational inference. 
Amplification by words, conſiſts in uſing 
metaphors, hyperboles, ſynonimous, ſplen- 
did and magnificent terms; ci umlocu- 
tions, repetitions and gradations. o illuſ- 
trate what has been ſaid, take t - collowing 
example of an amplification, ** It is pleaſant 
and virtuous to be good, becauſe that is to 
excel many others; it is pleaſant to grow 
better, becauſe that is to excel ourſelves ; 
nay, it is pleaſant, even to mortify and ſub- 
due our luſts, becauſe that is victory; it is 
pleaſant to command our appetites and paſ- 
fions, and reſtrain them within the bounds 
of reaſon and religion, becauſe that is em- 
pire.” In alluſion to this uſe of the term, 
it ſignifies a very minute, and circumſtan= 
tial account, in oppoſition to a ſummary re- 
lation, ** I ſhall ſummarily, without any 
| ; ampli- 


AMS 


emplification at all, ſhow, &c.““ Davies. 
Heightening, or exaggerating circumſtances. 
«© With emplificatrons above their nature.“ 
Brewn's Vulg. Err. 

AMPLIFIER, S. one who enlarges, 
heightens, or repreſents a thing, in ſuch a 
manner as to make a moſt vigorous impreſ- 
fron upon the mind, 

To A'MPLIFY, V. A. [ amplifier, Fr.) 
to increaſe the dimenſions, or number of 
parts. A way to amplify any thing, is to 
break it.” Bacon, To increaſe, or heighten. 
o extend, or enlarge. To render compleat, 
or encreaſe by additions, applied to writings, 
Uſed neuterly, with the particle en, it ſigni- 
fies to expatiate, to treat fully, to enlarge 
upon. When you affe@ to amplify on the 
former branches of a diſcourſe.” Jo repre- 
ſent in a pompous, heightened, and hyper- 
bolical manner, 

A'MPLITUDE, S. [amplitade, Fr. ampli- 
evdo, Lat.] compaſs, extent. Within the 
amplitude of heaven and earth.“ Granv. 
Scepſes, Greatneſs, or largeneſs. Capacity. 
Copiouſneſs; abundance. *© Always pro- 
portioning the amplirude of your matter, and 
the fullneſs of your diſcourſe to your great 
defrgn.” Watts's Log. Amplitude, in aſtro- 
nomy, is an arch of the horizon, inter- 
cepted between the eaſt and welt part thereof, 
and the center of the ſun, ſtar, or planct at 
its rifing or ſetting. 

A'MPTHILL, S. a conſiderable market 
town in Bedfordſhire, ſituated between two 
hills. Here is a noble ſeat built by John 
Cornwale, baron of Fanhop, out of the 
French ſpoils, in the reign of Henry VI. 
but afterwards being confiſcated to the 
crown, was famous for the retirement of 
queen Catherine, during the proceſs of her 
divorce. In a pleaſant park near this place, 
is a feat belonging to the earl of Aileſbury, 
built by the counteſs of Pembroke, from a 
model in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia Ampt- 
hill has fairs for cattle on the 4th of May, 
and the 11th of December, and is forty-three 
miles north of London. 

To AMPUTATE, v. A. [amputo, Lat.] 
in Surgery, to cut off a limb, Their 
ſurgeons were too active in amputating thoſe 
fractured members. Wiſem. 

AMPUTA'TION, S. [arputatio, Lat.] 
in Surgery, the cutting off a limb. The 
method of preparing the patient, and the 
whole proce!s of this operation, is minutel 
deſcribed by Mr. Sharp, a gentleman, whoſe 
fame is not circumſcribed within the narrow 
limits of this iſland, but diffuſed all over the 
continent. In a 1 ſenſe, this word 
is applied to cutting off branches, or ſhoots 
in Gardening; and ſtriking out unneceſſary 
and ſuperfluous paſſiges in writings. 

AMSTERDAM, S. the capital of the 
United Proyinces, fitnated in North Hol- 


AMU 

land, one of the moſt beautiful and richeft 
cities in Europe for its ſize; its foundation 
is laid upon large piles, driven into the 
Moraſs, over which it ſtands, the Stadt- 
houfe alone being ſupported by 13, o of 
them; it was owing to this circumſtance 
that few coaches were formerly to be ſeen 
here; but experience having taught them 
that their apprehenſions were groundleſs, 
there are as many to be ſeen here, as in any 
other city of the Netherlands It is about 
one third as populous as London or Paris, 
has about 26,500 houſes within its walls, 
and 240,000 inhabitants, excluding thoſe in 
the ſuburbs, It poſſeſſes half the Eaſt India 
trade, carries on an immenſe commerce with 
Spain, the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, the Levant, 
Italy, Portugal, engroſſes almoft all the 
Dutch trade o Norway, and countries ſitu- 
ated on the Baltic; carries on a great cor- 
reſpondence by way of remittances to Lon- 
don, and is ſituated in Lat. 52 deg. 20 min, 
N. Long. 4 deg. 30 min. E. 

A*'MULET, S. [amulette, Fr.] a medi- 
cine hung round the neck, or elſewhere, 
to preyent, ur cure any diforder. This 
practice is very much controverted, and 
while ſneered at by ſome, as idolatrous, in- 
ſignificant, and impions, is, on the other 
hand, patronized by ſeveral very great 
names, if thoſe of Boyle, Zwelfer, Bellini, 
Wainwright and Keil, &c. may be reckoned 
ſuch. The former of theſe gentlemen aſſerts 
of ſuch a remedy, in curing 
ecding at the noſe, and Zwelfer 


the — 
him of a bl 
gives an inflance of Helmont's troches of. 
toads, worn as amulets, having preſerved 
the chief phyſician to the ſtates of Moravia, 


and his domeſtics from the plague; and 
Belini, not to mention the other two, has 
demonſtrated the poſſibility of their efficacy 
in his laſt propoſitions, But, we would not 
be thought hereby to patronize the extrava- 
Ye to which this praQtice is carried by 
ome, or to revive the touching or wearing 
a piece of gold about the neck, for the cure 
of the ſchrophula or king's evil. 

AMUu RCA, S. [Lat. Jees] a medicine 
made of the dregs of preſſed olives, boiled 
to the conſiſtency of honey. 

To AMU'SE, V. A. [amuſer, Fr.] to em- 
ploy a perſon's thoughts on ſome object. 
“% He amuſed his followers / with idle pro- 
miſes.” To entertain with ſomething agree- 
able, but not diverting. 

AMUSEMENT, % an employment, 
Any thing which engages the mind gz an 
entertainment. No unpleaſant amuſement 
to look on with ſafet y.. Swift. 

AMU'SER, S. one who engages the atten · 
tion, by ſpecious promiſes. 

AMU'SIVE, Adj. that engages the atten- 
tion to ſomething trifling, 

A'MY, 
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A'MY, 8. Lau, Fr] in Law, tiled | 
likewiſe, prochein amy, the neareſt friend, 
or relation to an infant or orphan. 

AN, article, [ane, Sax. ain, Goth.] an 
inde finite article before nouns of the ſingular 
number, which begin with a yowel or an 
5, when not ſounded. Applied to number, 
it ſignifies one, an hour. Applied to a 
ſingle thing, it ſignifies any, or ſome. 
« 4: honeſt man's the nobleſt work of 
God.” Pope, When prefixed before a verb, 
it implics a particular ſtate, circumſtance, 
or condition. He was afterward an hun- 
gred.” Mart, iv. 2. Sometimes uſed as a 
contraction of and if; providing. An 
they will take it.” Shak. Lear, Coming 
before if, is uſed inſtead of and. Ar' if 
he live to be a man.” Shak, Mer. of Ven. 
Sometimes it implies like, and is then uſed 
inſtead of as if, ©* Roars an it were any, 
nightingale.“ Guard, No. 121, 

ANA, Adv. [ ava, pay a word uſed in 
phyſical preſcriptions, to ſignify equal quan- 


titles. 

ANABA'PTISTS, S. [from ava, Gr, 
and Bamli2w] a religious ſect, who hold, that 
perſons are not to be baptized before they 
come to years of diſcretion, and are able to 
give an account of the principles of their 
profeſſion. The firſt founders of this ſect 
were diſciples of Martin Luther, whoſe 
names were Nicholas Storch, Mark Stubner, 
and Thomas Munzer ; they firſt broached 
their principles in 1521. 1 he characters of 
the three, given by Bayle, are as follows: 
Each of theſe principles exerted himſelf ac- 
cording to his peculiar talent : Storch, being 
a perſon of no learning, boaſted of inſpira- 
tion; Stubner, who had both learning and 
parts, ſtruck into ſubtile explications of 
ſcripture 5 and Munzer, who was a man of 
a ſanguine ——— and 8 cou- 
rage, gave a full ſcope to his ons, 
. carrying 3 ſo * to 
exhort the people to oppoſe the magiſtrates, 
and force ſovereigns to lay down their au- 
thority, was apprehended and beheaded in 
1825. In Moravia, the ſect made ſuch a 
ropreſs, that John of Leyden, one of their 


ANA 


teachers 3 and are — any in notking bat 
their practice of baptiſing. 

ANABMSIS, S. avavacs;, Or.] in Ph 
fic, the augmentation, or ſtate of a diſcaſe, 
fever, or fit in its growth. | 

ANABIBA'ZON, S. [Arab.] in Aſtro- 
nomy, the node of the moon, where the 
palles the ecliptic from N. to 8. 

ANABROCHILSMOs, S. [ from are, Gr.] 
and Bzox©-, in Surgery, an operation per- 
formed upon the hair of the eyclids, whea 
offenſive to the eye. 

ANACA'MPTIC, Adj on ar2 Xa ry, 
Gr.] that which is beat back again; reflected. 
Anacamptics, is a germ applicd to that pare 
of philoſophy, which treats of the reflection 
of the rays of light, called likewiſe, Ca- 
toptrics. 

ANACATHA'RTIC, Adj. [from , 
and xabayw] in Medicine, a vomit. 

ANACEPHALZE'OSIS, 8. [ araxequaa 
wo, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a recapitulation. 

ANA'CHORET, or ANA'CHORITE, 
8. [ſometimes falſly written ANCHORITE, 
from avaxogning, Gr.] a monk, who retires, 
with the permiſſion of his ſuperior, to ſome 
deſert and unfrequented place, in order to 
live a life of greater auſterity and ſolitude. 
We read of this ſpecies of religious, under 
the name of hermits, ſeveral of which ma 
now be met with in the eaſt, who chooſe 
the dens and caves of rocks for their mad- 
ſions, uſe the hard ground for their beds, 
eat the ſpontaneous productions of the earth 
for food, and make uſe of the ſtreams of 
ſome river for their drink. But ſay ye, who 
thus cuts yourſelves off from human ſo- 
cicty, does not humanity conſtitute the 
very eſſence of our nature, are not the 
ſocial affetions implanted in our breaſts to 
teach us to mix with, not to ſhun, the 
company of our fellow creatures; is not 
virtue propagated more by examples than 
47 is it not better illuſtrated b 
reſiſting, than avoiding, daugers ; and di 
the founder of your religion leave the ſkies 
to dwell among men, to countenance you 
in your inconliderate reſolution of quitting - 


the ſociety of rational creatures, to dwell 


4 ers, was attended by no leſs than 40, coo, among brutes ? 
committed ſeveral outrages, ſeized on Mun-| A'NACRONISM, S. [a, Gr. and 
— ſter, and ſuſtained a ſiege there in 1586, | xe+y+@+] in Chronology, a miſtake in com- 
t. when, the town being carried, he was taken puting the time when an event happened; 
ö and beheaded. The firſt time they landed | it very often implies, that the date of an 
— in England, was in the reign of C. Eliza- event is too early, ** This leads me to the 
beth, anno 1560, who iſſued out a procla- | defence of the famous anachreniſm, in mak- 


t. mation, ordering them to depart the king- | ing Eneas and Dido cotemporaries. Dryd. 
n dom immediately. They afterwards divided} ANACREO'NTIC, Acj. written in the 
it into ſeveral ſefts, moſt of which are now | taſte of Anacreon. 

extinct. They who at preſent ſubſiſts in} ANADIPLO'SIS, S. [NA, Gr.] 
” theſe kingdoms, are free from the groſs | in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein the word, 


errors of their firſt founders, reckoned a | which ends one ſentence or verſe, begins 
j- quiet, well-behaved, and innocent ſociety, | another, as in the following ſentence, ** If 
have ſome men of learning among * children then bein, beirs of God.“ Rom. 
VI. 

3 


ANA 
viii. 17. In Phyſic, a reduplication, or 
doubling of a fit in a ſemitertian ague; or a 
renewal of the cold fit, before the preceding 
is entirely ended. 

ANAGO'GICAL, Adj. [from , and 
«yw, Or.] applied to ſcripture, thoſe parts 
which relate to the life to come; and tran- 
ſport the ſoul above all the allurements of 
this vain, tranſiory ſtate, i 

A'NAGRAM, S. [of a, and ypajupua, 
Gr.] the tranſpoſing of the letters of a 
name, ſo as to compoſe ſome other word or 
ſentence z this in the days of Monkiſh igno- 
rance was a ſpecies of wit very much in 
vogue, but expired, together with rebuſes, 
acroſtics, and other triflings of narrow 
minds, on the revival of leaining. 

ANAGRA*'MMATISM, S. che act of 
forming an anagram. 

ANAGRA'MMATIST, S. a maker of 
anagrams. 

ANALE'CTA, S. [from ava, Gr, and 
Ag] a miſcellany. 

ANALEMMA, S. [Gr. ayaMjua,] an 
orthographic projection of the ſphere on the 
plane of the meridian, by ſtrait lines and 
ellipſes. 

ANALE'PTIC, Adj. ſaramwlu®-, Gr.] 
in Phyſic, medicines to reftore the body 
when emaciated, 

ANALO/GICAL, a term, which ſignifies 
any particular idea is attributed to Rveral 
others. That which has a reſemblance in 
ſome reſpects, though different in others. 
« Placed the minerals between the inanimate 
and vegetable province, participating ſoe- 
thing analogical to either.“ Hales. 

ANALO/GICALLY, Adv. in a manner 
wherein there is ſome kind of reſemblance to 
the thing compared, 

ANA*LOGISM, S. [avanoyiou®-, Gr. 
in Logic. an argument drawn from the cauſe 
to the effect, 

To ANA'LOGIZE, V. A. [from analogy] 
to furm a kind of reſemblance ; to inter- 
pret* a thing as if he had a reference to 
ſomething eiſe. They repreſent the object 
of the deſire, which is analogized by at- 
traction and gravitation." Cheyne, 

ANA'/LOGOUS, Adj. that which bears 
a reſemblance to a thing, only in ſome par- 
ticulars. There is ſomething analagous in 
the exerciſe of the mind to that of the 
body.” L'Efirarge, Uſed with the particle 
to before the thing compared, 

ANA'LOGY, S. from evadogia, Gr.] 
a likenefs between things, with reſpe&t to 
ſome of their qualities, but a difference in 
others. © Although not in all things, 
every where the ſame, yet for the moſt part 
retaining the ſame aralegy.” Hooker, Uſed 
with the particles iv, with, between or be- 
twixt, before the thing compared. By 
analygy with all other liquors.” Burnet”s 


ANA 
anal te the natural. Dryd. There u 
fome analogy bettvixt the cuſtoms, g 
In Grammar, it implics the agreement 
which ſeveral words have to wh other, 
with reſpect to their mode, or meaning, 
though they differ in others, ſuch as time 
and circumſtance,  ** As the words pr ine 
and k og which agree together with 
reſpect to the uneaſy ſenſation cauſed by 
ſome object; but differ with reſpect 9 


time, as grieve implies the preſent time, an 4. 
grieved a time paſt, or elapſed. In Math. Wh» : 
matics, it implies a reſemblance of rati;':, all 

ANALY'SIS, wo Carr Gr.] a & aul 
paration, ſolution, a body into the par ** 
of which it conſiſts, In Philoſophy, the WM: & 
conſidering the different parts of a thing Wor 


ſeparately, The reſolving any thing int 
its conſtituent parts. We cannot knov 
any thing of nature but by an 2509 d 
its true initial cauſes.” Glanw, Sep. In 
Mathematicks, it implies the diſcovering of 
the truth or falſhood of a propoſition by tup- 
poſing it true, and examining its conſe 
quences, till we arrive to ſome evident truths, 
or impoflibility, the neceſſary conſequene 
of the firſt propoſition, and conclude fron 
thence the truth or impoſſibility of that pr 
poſition, which may after wards be demon- 
ſtrated by reſuming the reaſons, whereby 
it was diſcovered. Ana/y/is in chemiltry, i 
the reſolution of any ſubſtance into its firl 
principles, to diſcover what it conſiſts 0 
Theſe principles have given grounds i 
great altercation, which the reader may find 
managed with accuracy and preciſion, by 
Mr. Boyle, in his ſceptical Chymiſt, andy 
Dr. Shaw, a man univerſally applauded for 
his knowledge of every branch of the me 
dical art, | 
ANALY'TICAL, Adj. that which 
ſolves things into their firſt principls 
The inaccuratencſs of the analytical e, 


periments ſo called.“ Boy/-, That whid AN 
conſiders and ſeparates a thing into all H=, 
parts, of which it is compounded, t the 


ANALY'TICALLY, Adv. in ſuch 
manner as to reſolve a ſubſtance in its fil 
principles. 

ANALY'TIC, Adj. [avanurixo;, Gr.] tit 
reſolving a thing in its primary, or conſt 
tuent parts; the arguing on the principid 
or conceſſions of an opponent, till he ig 
duced to a dilemma, © He was in Jogt! 
great critic, — Profoundly {kill'd in analytic 
Hudib. „ The analytick method takes fi 
whole compound as it finds it, and le«ds9 
to the knowledge of ir, by reſolving it 0 


its firſt principles or parts, and is therelv ANA 
called reſolution.” Warts. An: 

To ANALYZE, V. A. [2vzavw, Gr.) "i two 
re ſolve into its firſt principles. To trace ith ea, 
thing into its firſt principles, or mots of | 
« To analyze the immortality of any ANA 


Theory, If the body politic have no 


tion in its laſt principles. Norris. 7 


ANA 


ve a propoſition into its object, ſiſbjeft, 
edicate, argument, &c. This lait is 
hat is meant in the logical ſchools, when 
ey talk of ana/yzing a text of ſcripture.” 
atti's Logic. 


time ANALYZER, S. that which reduces a 
„og into its firſt principles. Whether 
with Wc fire be a true and univerſal anclyzer of 
| bit bodies.” Boyle. | 

t 08 ANAMORPHO'SIS, S. [from ava, Gr. 
and J pogpwoog,] in Perſpective, the deſcrib- 
the e a figure, which in one point of view, 


So to be deformed; but in another, 
ular, 
ANA'NAS, S. in Botany, the pine-apple. 
for the fruit itſelf, nothing can be more 
apnificent, than the colours with which it 
embelliſhed. Its ſcales are green, bor- 
red with a carnation colour ; its ground is 
low, and from each ſcale ariſes a purple 
wer, which falls off as the fruit ripens, 
d on the top is a crown. The pulp of the 
vit is agreeable to the ſight, and of ſo ex- 
lite a taſte, that, in order to cunceive any 
ea of it, we mult blend in our imagination, 
at of the peach, the ſtrawberry, muſca- 


fron ne grape, and rennet-apple. 

pre- ANA'PHORA, S. Gr. ap] a figure 

not- Rhetoric, in which ſeveral ſentences begin 

ere ith the ſame word. 

„ ANAPLERO'TIC, S. Cn, Or.] 
irt Medicine, that which fills up any wound 


ith fleſh, 
AN'ARCH, S. the author, or promoter 


f coufulion ; a rebel. 
, WR ANA'RCHICAL, Adj, not ſubject to 
de, or laws; rebellious ; ſeditious, 
4 for A'NARCHY, S, ſavagyi«, Gr.] a ſtate 


herein people are without the enforcement 
f laws, and will not ſubmit to them; re- 


h re-Bcllion ; ſedition; and confuſion. ** Arbi- 
ip ary power is but the firſt natural ſtep from 
Jeg, or a ſavage life.“ Swift, 


ANASA'RCA, S. [from ava Gr. and 
227] in Phyſic, a kind of univerſal dropſy. 
t the beginning, the legs ſwell, afpeckily 


ach vards night, when they pit remarkably; 
s rl urine is pale, the appetite decays, and at 

ſt the ſwelling riſes higher, and appears in 
Je e thighs, belly, breaſt and arms. When 
on- e lymph ſtagnates, or is extravaſated under 


kin, it is called an anaſarca. Arbuth, 
ANASA'RCOUS, Adj. having the pro- 


is le 


opic (erties of an anaſarca. ** A gentlewoman 
ctich, doured of an aſcites, with an anaſarcous 
es Helling.“ Wiſem. , 
d 8 4NASTOMA'TIC, that which opens the 
it 1008e!]-1s, or removes obſtructions. 
re ANASTOMO'SIS, S. C Gr. ara, and rope] 


\ Anatomy, the union of the mouths 
i two veſſels, whereby they communicate 
ith each other the inoſculations, or join- 
by of the nerves. 

ANA'STROPHE, S. [from av, and 
* * in Rhetoric, diſpoſi. ion, or 
No. III. 


ANA 


placin g of words not agreeable to the gram- 
matical conſtruction. 

ANA'THEMA, S. [from ava, and rin, 
among the Jews it ſignified, firſt, ſome- 
thing dedicated to the ſervice of God; ſe- 
condly, ſomething devoted to deſtruction 
thirdly, one who was the object of 1 
averſion ; and fourthly, one who was ba- 
niſhed from the ſynapogue. From hence 
we may be able to determine the preciſe 
meaning of St. Paul, when he wifhes him- 
ſelf to be the avathema for his brethren, Rem. 
ix. 3. It is certain that he muſt expreſs a 
readineſs to undergo ſome eminent calamity, 
but to ſuppoſe that he would wiſh himſelf 
accurſed, as ſome imagine, is to brand him 
with a degree of impiety inconſiſtent with 
his character ; to ſuppoſe him to mean only 
a bare ſeparation from the church, though 
indeed a heavy calamity, ſeems not conſiſtent 
to that degree of ardour he expreſſes for the 
converſion of his nation : It remains then, 
| that his meaning muſt include, that he was 
not only ready to be cut off from the ſociety 
of Chriſtians, as an acknowledged member 
of their community, but likewiſe was willing 
to become the object of public ſcorn, deri- 
lion, and averſion, to bear all outrages, 
calamities, and tortures, and to lay dewa 
his life for the converſion of his country. 
The term implics not only the curſe of ex- 
commuaicativn, but alſo, the perſon excom- 
municated. 

ANATHEMA'TICAL, Adj. that which is 
in the form of an anatbema or curſe. 

To ANATHE'MATIZE, v. A. to pro- 
nounce excommunication againſt any perſon, 
whereby he is deprived of all the privileges 
of ſociety. © They were therefore to be 
anatkematized after this manner.“ Ham. Fund. 

ANA'TOCISM, 8. [enateciſmus, Lat.] 
a ſpecies of uſury wherein the lenders exact 
compound intereit of the borrower, 

ANATO/MICAL, Adj. that which is uſed 
in Anatomy, It has the uſe of an 
anatomical knife.“ Watts's That which 
is diſcovered by anatomy, or in the diſſection 
of a body. There is a natural inyolun- 
tary diſtortion of the muſcles, which is the 
anatomical cauſe of laughter.“ Sift. 

ANA'TOMIST, S. fanatemiſte, Fr.] a 
perſon who diſſects bodies, or plants; di- 
viding every one of the parts from each 
other; enquiring into the wonder of their 
ſtructure, drawing from thence ſuch lights, 
| as muſt contribute to the knowledge both 
of the cauſe and ſeat of diſeaſes, the various 
methods of reinſtating the morbid parts in 
their former ſoundneſs; and diſcovering the 
finger of divine wiſdom viſibly impreſſed on 
n ſirudture conſiſting of ſuch. a variety of 
| parts, harmonizing with each other, and 
univerſally promoting the good of the whole. 

To ANA'TOMISE, V. A, [from a, 


Gr, and Tyr] to diſſect or ſeparate every 
N part 
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low as the time of the emperor Charles V. 
an aſſembly of divines was convened, to de- 


ANC 


part of the body; to diſcover all the proper 
ties of a thing; to lay open the ſecret mo- 
tives or diſpoſition of a perſon's mind. 
ANA/TOMY, S. [avarquia, Gr.] the 
diſſecting the parts of an animal or vegeta- 
dle body, to diſcover the different uſes of its 
ſeveral parts. It is divided into human and 
comparative: the comparative conſiders 
brutes and vegetables, in order to illuſtrate 
the human fabric; the human is that which 
is employed in ſeparating and conſidering the 
parts of a human body. After a long dif- 
uſe, this art revived in the ſixteenth century; 
rior to which, the diſlection of a human 
dy was looked upon as facrilege: and fo 


tei mine whether it was conſiſtent with the 
dictates of conſcience, to diſſect a human 
body; and to this very day it is forbidden in 
Muſcovy. But what advantages, with re- 
ſpect to the improvement of phyſe, not to 
mention the conſequences of ſuch an im- 
provement, the mitigation of pain, the era- 
dication of diſorders, and the prolonging of 
human life, does this injunction preclude. | 
In a ſecondary ſenſe, this word implies the 
art itſelf. According to the Knowledye 
which is communicated to us by anatomy.” 
Dryd. © The dividing or ſeparating the parts 
of any thing, applied both to mental and 
external operations. * A way to amplify 
any thing is to break it, and to make an ana- 
tamy of its ſeveral parts. Bacon, The bones 
or body which has been robbed of its inte- 
guments of fleſh, e. Rouſe from ſlcep 
thjs fell anatomy.”” Shakeſp, X. Jobn. 

A'NATRON, S. a native ſalt extracted 
from the waters of the Nile. The artificial 
Anatron is compoſed of ten parts of falt- 
petre, tour of quicklime, three of common 
lalt, two of roach allum, and two of v'triol, 
diflolved in wine, boiled, (trained, and eva- 
porated to the conſiſtence of a ſalt, This is 
uſed to purify metals, 

A'NCESTOR, S. [anceftre, Fr.] the per- 
Jon from whom one is de cended. Cham 
was the paternal anceſſer of Ninus.“ Raleigh. 

A*'NCESTRAL, Adv. that may be claimed 
in right of our anceſtors: 

AN'CESTRY, S. thoſe from whom a 


perſon is deſcended ; family; lineage ; pro- | chor ; a ſecurity againſt any calamity. # 

enitors; pedigree, ** Say, from what | cbor-ſmith is a maker or forger of anche 
Feptred ancefiry ye claim. Pope, Deſcent, | ** From the anchor-ſmicth to the wat 
dr birth. maker.” Mox:n, 


A*'NCHENTRY, S. applied to a family, 


or deſcent, antiquity : in a ſecondaty ſenſe, | which an anchor has to keep a ſhip fro! 
dignity, pomp, and ſolemnity. ** A mea- | driving; the duty paid for anchoring. 


ſure full of ſtate and anchentry.”” Shakeſp. 


 AN'CHILOPS, S. [from a and od] | one who retires into unfrequented places, 
in Surgery, a ſwelling at the innermoſt cor- | practiſe auſterities. 


ner of the eye. 


AN'CHOR, S. anchora, Lt. from ay- Span.] a ſmall fiſh, uſed for ſauce, I 


ver by winds, though the tide be contrin 
| which is a ſmall anchor, called the rodgera 


ANC 


ſtrong piece of iron, &c. It conſiſts of 
ring, to which the cable is faſtened; jj 
beam or ſhank, which is the longeſt pang 
the anchor; the arm, which runs into 
. the flouke, fluke, or palm, . 

road parts ending in a point, with ban 
reſembling the head of an arrow, which tl 
tens it into the ground; and the ſtock, whis 
is a piece of wood faſtened to the beam, ng 
the ring, which guides the fluke in its 4 
ſcent, ſo as it may fall right, and fix in th 
2 There are ſeveral ſorts on boat 

ip, which are called by different name 
the firſt and largeſt is called the ſheet u 
chor, and never uſed but in violent fm 


the ſecond the bowers, which ere leſs, Mine 
uſed when the veilel rides in a road or H h 
bour, and are named the firſt and ſecond, AN 
beſt and ſmall bower; the third, when df 

te 


veſſel is to be brought up and down the 


redgo anchor, by means of which they un 
her head about when ſhe approaches too n 
to ſhore; the fourth, the ſtream anchor, i 
a ſmall one, made faſt to the ſtream call 
by means of which the ſhip rides in gent 
ſtreams and fair weather ; the fifth, th 
grapnell, is a ſmall anchor for à ſhip 
boat. The dimenſions of anchors, with n 
ſpe to the length of the beam and th 
weight, ſhould be in proportion to t 


breadth of the ſhip within; but as the be) 
bles calculated for this purpoſe, would («if ©? 7 
this work beyond its deſtined limits, ue ©*4 
fer thoſe who are deſirous of farther iH 
mation, to Bernouille's diſcourſe on th * 

{ 


ſubject, which carried the prize at the ac 
demy of ſciences. It is uſed with the {6 
lowing verbs, to drop or caff, which imp! 
the letting down, and to zvcigh, which (ign 
fies the pulling up the anchor. Figurative) 
Any thing which Keeps from motion « 


fluctuation. Shakefpeare feems to have ft | leat 
ſtituted this word inſtead of ancorite, ©; 4 
5 TN 


anchor s cheer.“ Hamlet. 
To AN'CHOR, V. N. to be ſecured 
ſtopped; to be kept from driving. 
Calais the Spaniards anchored.” Bacen. 

guratively, 10 faſten; to ſtop. Archor-bik 
The faſtneſs or ſecurity procured by an 4 


ANCHORAGE, S. the power or <> 


' ANCHORET, or ANCHORITE, 


ANCHO'VY,S; [antheis, Fr. arch 


vez, Gr.] an inflrument formed of an act > ny be clioſen with round backs, — 
s : | 11 


te on the red fide, and white within, be- 
uſe the large and flat are ſeldom any thing 


ANCIENT, Adj. [ancien, Fr.] having 
lured for ſome time; that which has been 
me time ago; applied to the Deity, it de- 
tes exiſtence before any other being; paſt, 
c We ſhallrbegin our ancient 
kerings.” Shakeſp. Hen. VI. Uſed as a 
bſtantive, it implies one who lived at ſome 
e diſtant from the preſent period, op- 
fed to modern. Though the» ancients 
us their rules invade,” Pope. The flag 
ſtreamer of a ſkip ; formerly that of a 
piment, and from thence the bearer of it, 
which ſenſe, Piſtol is called ancient Piſtol, 

ANCIENTLY, Adv. in times long paſt, 
before the preſent inſtant. ** Which, with 
about it, anciently pertained to 


ANCIENTN Ess, S. length of time; 
tiquity, “ They were called Saturnian 
Im their ancientneſi. 
ANCIENTRY, S. a long pedigree; a 


nily which has been noted tor a long courſe 


} 

ND, Conjunct. ¶ from and, Sax. ende, 
z] a particle, by which words or ſen- 
cs are joined. To make diſcoveries in 
man life, and to ſettle the proper diſtine- 
. Tatler, Before it, it ſignifies tho”, 
hey will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were 


rticle if by itſelf, 

INDIRONS, S. [a corruption of hand- 
„ that is ſuch as may be eaſily moved by 
hands] irons at each end of a grate, in 
ch a ſpit turns; or irons on which wood 


NDOVER, a market town in Hamp- 
e, with a market on Saturdays, and three 
on Midlent Saturday, for cheeſe, horſes 
leather; on May 12, for leather and 
inery goods; and on November 16, for 
?, horſes, leather, and cheeſe. It is a 
e town, which ſends two members to 
lament, and is a great thorougbfare on 
weſtern road. It ig 10 miles N. by W. 
incheſter, and 62 W. by S. of Lon- 
+ Lon. 16. 5, lat. 5 1. 20. Near this 
a is held an annual fair, on October 10, 
» leather, hops, 
cheeſe, It is one of the largeſt in all 
land, and has booths ſet up, wherein all 
is of goods are ſold. 

NDRO'GYNAL, Adj. [from a- 
which partakes of both ſexes, male an 


le; that which has the properties of an 


NDRO'GYNUS, S. a perſon who unites 
the male and female ſex ia his ſtructure. 


NE'CDOTE, 8. [arzxdvrey, Gr. ] a piece 


1 Weyhill, for 


ANG 


ANEMO/GRAPHY, s. {from 4⁴οe. 
Gr. and ypz$w] a deſcription of the winds. 

ANEMO METER, S. {from «an &, 
Gr. and {e7z0y} an inſtrument to meaſure” 
the force of the wind. 

ANE'MONE, S. [from avezuom, Gr.] 
in Botany, the wind-flower. It is uſed moſt- 
ly externally in medicine, in errhiues and 
collyriums, for ulcers in the eyes. 

ANEMO'SCOPE, S. | from avuu©», Gr, 
and en-] an inſtrument which foretels 
the changes of the wind. 

ANE'NT, Prep. [from a redundant, and 
nean, Sax, — concerning, about, or 
touching. He ſaid nothing anent this par- 
ticular,” Near; appoſite to. 

ANEU'RISM, S. [from avwvgrw, Gr.] 
in Surgery, a tumour cauſed by the weakneſs 
of an artery, 

ANE'W, Adv. [from vin or new, 
Belg.] again; once more; a ſecond time. 
He who begins late, is obliged to form 
—__ the whole diſpoſitian of his ſoul.” 

ogert. 

NFRACTUOSE, or ANFRACTU- 
OUS, Adj. [from anfractus, Lat.] full of 
winding paſlages, like a maze or labyrinth. 
Peculiar to medical or anatomical writers 

ANGEL, S. [angelus, Lat. a ye, Gr.] 
a relative term, a perſon ſent or commiſ- 
lioned by another, In its primitive ſenſe, 
being a denomination of oſhce, not of na- 
ture, it is applied to prieſts, Malach. ii. 7. 
To John Baptiſt, Marth. xi. 10. And to 
Chriſt himſelf, Iſai. ix. 6. Gen. xlviii. 6. 
Exod. xxiil. 10. Dan. x. 13+ Rev. Xii. 7. A 
ſpecies of incorporeal beings ſuperior to man- 
kind, and of different degrees of dignity, 
power, and perfection. A gold coin, hay- 
ing the figure of an angel upon it. Figu- 
ratively, a perſon of great beauty. Uſed as 
an adjective, it implies ſomething more than 
human; one of the order of angels. Vir- 
gins viſited by angel powers. 

ANGE'LIC, Adj. reſembling or partak- 
ing of the natyre of angels. 

ANGELICA, S. in Botany, the greateſt 
of the umbelliferous plants. It is ſtoma- 
chic, cordial, and alexipharmic. 

ANGE'LICAL, reſembling angels; that 
which partakes of the properties of angels. 
% Angelical contentment.” Wilkins. 
ANGELICK, Adj. See ANGELIC. 
ANGELOT, a fort of ſmall cheeſe made 
in Normandy, Alſo a mufical inſtrument 
reſembling a lute, a 

ANGER, S. [from ange, Sax. ] a paſ- 
ſionate deſire of thwarting the happineſs of 
another. Figuratively, the pain or ſmart of 
a ſore or wound, in alluſion to the uneaſineſs 
and the reddening countenance of thoſe who 
are aſſected with this paſſion. ** The great- 
eſt anger and ſoreneſs ſtill continued. Tem- 


ple. 
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To AN'GER, V. A. to offend a perſon, 
to. provoke him. | 

A'NGERLY, Adv. like a perſon who re- 
ſents an injury. You look angerly.” 
Shakeſp. Tnſtead of this word we uſe an- 
grily at preſent, 

ANGINA, S. {from ango, Lat.] a quin- 
ſey. See QUINSEY. 

ANGIO'GRAPHY, S. [from afyoy, 
Gr. and ya] a deſcription of the veſſels 
of the human body. 

ANGIO'LOGY, S. [from aſygev, Gr. 
and . a diſcourſe of the veſſels of the 
human body, 

AN'GLE, S, | angulus, Lat.] the meeting 
of two lines in a point, which incline to 
each other, 

A'NGLE, S. [from angel, Sax.] an in- 
ſtrument to catch fiſh with. “ His angle 
trembling in his hand.“ | 

To AN'GLE, V.N. to fiſh with a line; 
to entice by ſome allurements. The 
hearts of all that he did angle for.“ Shakeſp. 

AN'GLE-ROD, [ an el-rocde, Belg. angol, 
Port. anxveli, Span.] the rod to which the 
line is faſtened in angling. Uſed for an- 

le- rads. Bac. 

AN GLER, S. ene who angles. Like 
a patient angler,” 

ANGLESEY, {the Iſle of] is-the moſt 
weltern county of North Wales. It is 24 
miles ip length, 14 in brezdth, and ſends 
one member to parliament. It is ſeparated 
trom the continent by the river Meni, which 
divides it from Carnarvonſhire, and on every 
other ſide it is ſurrounded by the ſea. Jt is 
a fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, 
fcſh, fiſh, and fowls, with very good mill!- 
ſtones and grind- tones. The chief town 
is Beaumaris. Near Kemlyn Harbour there 
is a quarry of ſtone, called 4ſbeſtos, which 
is a beautiful marble, out of which may be 
got the Linum Aſbeſtinum, called here Sa 
lamander's Wool. It is a ſubſtance like flax, 
and will bear a common fire. And not far 
from this there is a yellow ſulphureous cop- 
der ore, which has never been worked. At 
Llahbadrig, about three miles eaſtward from 
hence, there is a great hody or vein of ſtony 
oker, of various colours, as red, 3 
blue; and an extremely fine white clay, of 
the Cimolia kind. Theſe might be of great 
ſervice to painters, polters, and ſtone- cut- 
ters. 

AN'/GLICISM, S. a manner of expreſ- 
ſion peculiar to the Engliſh. 

AN*GRED, Part. provoked, enraged. 

AN'GRILY, Adj. ſo as to expreſs reſent- 
ment. 

AN'GRY, Adj highly diſpleaſed or en- 
raged, *© Whoſoever is angry with his bro- 
thor.” Mark v. 22. Exfily provoked. © An 
angry man ſtirreth up ſtrife. Prov. xxix. 
22. 1 hat which hath the appearance, marks, 


| 


arimadwverſion upon the authors.“ 


ANI 


or ſigns of anger. An angry countenance? 
Prov. xxv. 70 Applied to wounds; in 
flamed, painful, or fore, 
| "A'NGUISH, S. ſangoifſe, Fr.] exceſſn 
pain; joy nar ur —_— anxiety and tor. 
ture. ribulation and angui 
ſoul of man. Nom. ii. 3 n 

AN'GUISHED, Adj. affected with ies 
anxiety, torture, and ſorrow. 
ANGULAR, Adj. [argulur, Lat.] ha. 
ing corners or angles. 

ANGULA'RITY, S. the quality of hy 
ing angles, 

AN'GULARLY, Adv. like an angle. 

AN'GULATED, Adj. Fangulus, La 
having angles or corners, 

A'NGULOUS, Adj. [from angulus] hy. 
ing corners or angles. 


ANG UST, Adj. [angiſut, Lat.] num th 
confined. en 
ANGUSTA'TION, S. arguſtus, Lat] A 
the act of leſſening the diſtance between wii pc 
oppoſite objects lat 
ANHE'LITUS, S. [from abel, Lit is 
1 quickneſs of breathing, occaſioned by ri ca 
ning, or aſcending any (tcep place. ba 
ANIGHTS, Adv. during the night; pe 
very night. 
| . ANIL, S. in Botany, the indigo pu a 1 
Linnæus ranges it in his ſ:venteenth ci as 
becauſe the flowers have ten ſtamina in th 
two bodies. wh 
ANULITY, S. [anilitas, Lat.] old a | 
conſidered only as it reſpeQs a woman. gi\ 
ANIMA MUNDIT, S. a pure etheria , for 
{tance or ſpirit, according to Plato and uthe by 
\ntient philoſophers, diffoſed through uit to 
maſs of the world, informing, actuating for 
and uniting its ſeveral parts into one 9 Dr 
body or animal. Chriſtians object to th cot 
opinion, that it confounds the Maker wi ani 
his work, and takes away the ſtrongeſt bu 
rier ayainſt vice, the poſſibility of a (tate due 


future rewards and puniſhments. But th 
v ho chooſe to ſee this doctrine cleared of 
abſurdities, and embelliſhed with all ! 
charms of harmony and eloquence, ms 
have recourſe to the Eſy on Man, | 
Pope. * 
ANIMADVF/RSION, 8. [ anim adeci 
Lat.] a remarking of a fault, with ans 
ſeverity, or reproach ; puniſhment, cents 
or the execution of the laws; uſed with 
or p21 before the object. Fandled 
pamphlets on both fides. without the k 
Hewi. 

ANIMADVE*RSIVE, Adj. [from 
nadedrſum, Lat.] having power to make! 
mind attend to any particular object; 
which has the power of judging, 

To ANIMADVE'RT, V. N. . 
ve, Lat ] to cenſure, to blame. ! 10 
not arimadwvert on him. Dr; d. To ti 


— 


no ice of a fault, ſo as to puniſh it, © 


ANI 
the author of the univerſe animadverts u on| 
meri here below.” Grew's Coſmol, Uſed 
with the particles en or upon. 
" ANIMADVERTER, S. one who inflits 
puniſhment; or paſles cenſure. _ 

ANIMAL, S. ſarimal, Lat.] a being, 
conſiſting of a body and foul. In a ſecon- 
dary — 4 it is uſed as a — beneath our 
notice, a mean, deſpicable, or contemptible 
creature. A deſpicable animal. Jobnſon. 
We would alk, whether the idea of con- 
tempt is conveyed by the word d-ſpicable or 
the word animal? If by the former, Mr. 
Johnſon's obſervation is too nice; if by the 
latter, what need is there for joining the 
word deſpicable to it. Animal, uſed as an 
adjective, implies ſomething relating to ani- 
mals. Animal ſecretion, is the act whereby 
the juices of the body are ſeparated and ſe- 
creted from the common maſs of the blood, 
Animal ſpirits, are à fine ſubtile juice, ſup- 
poſed to be the great inſtrument of muſcu- 
lar motion and ſenſation ; but its exiſtence 
is ſo much controverted, that it affords the 
6andidates in phyſic, at our univerſities, no 
barren ſubject tor the exciciſes which they 
perform for their degrees. 

ANIMA'LCULE, S. [animalculum, Lat.] 
a very ſmall animal, generally applied to ſuch 
as cannot be diſcerned by the naked eye. 

ANIMA'LITY, S. ſ[arime!, Lat.] that 
which has the property of an animal. 

To ANIMATE, V. A. [animo, Lat.] to 
give life to; ta quicken ; to join, or unite, a 
foul to a body. Man muſt have been animated 
by a higher power.” Figuratively, toenliven, 
to make vocal, to inſpire with the charms of 
ſound. None can animate the lyre.” 
Dryd. To communicate bravery to; to en- 
courage, hearten, or excite. The more to 
enimate the people. Knoles, 

A'NIMATE, Adj. [animatus, Lat.] in- 

dued with a ſoul; that_which has life. 
. SET Part, vigorous ; ſpirited ; 
_ ANIMA'TION, S. the act of bringing 
into exiſtence, ** Plants are the firſt pro- 
ducat, which is the world of animation.” 
Bac, The tate wherein the foul and body 
are united ; the enjoyment of life. 

A'NIMATIVE, Adj. having the power 
of communicating life; enlivening; encou- 
raging; making vigorous, 

ANIMA'TOR, S. [from azimatum, Lat.) 
that which enlivens. They beſt unite to 
their animator,” Brown's Jug. Errors, 

ANIMO'SE, Adj. [animeſus, Lat.] vio- 
lent z courageous ; vehement. 

„ ANIMO'SITY, S. [ animefitas, Lat.] a 
diſpoſition - wherein a perſon is inclined to 
hinder the ſueceſs, or diſturb the trafiquil- 
lity of another. n | 

_ ANISE, S. [anuſam, Lat.] in Botany, a 
Pecies of opium or parſley, of an aromatic 
«cnt and taſte, reputed an aromatic, | 


| 


ANN 
A'NRER, S. ſorcker, Belg.] a liquid 


meaſure of Amſterdam, containing about 
ſixty-four pints of Paris, or thirty-two gal - 
lons Engliſh meaſure. . 

ANKLE, S. the joint which unites the 
leg to the foot. Ankle-bone, the protube- 
rant bone at the ankle, 

AN'NALIST, S. one who writes annals. 

A'NNALS, S. from annales, Lat.] a nar- 
rative, wherein the tranſactions are digeſted 
into periods, conſiſting each of one year. 

ANNA'TES, or A'NNATS, S. in Law, 
the firſt-fruits, Wt 

To ANNE'AL, V. A. [pronounced as if 
written with ee, from on-e&lan, Sax.] to 
heat glaſs to make it retain the colours laid 
on it; to heat glaſs after it is blown, to pre- 
vent its breaking; to heat any thing ſo as to 
give it its temper. 

To ANN Ex, V. A. [anrexum, Lat. I to 
join, or ſubjoin, “ He annexed a codicil. 
To connect; to unite with; to belong to. 
© The authority which is annexed to your 
office.” Dryd. Uſed as a ſubſtantive ; pro- 
perties or attributes. Aflumed the anne 
of divinity.” Brown's Valg. Err. 

ANNEXA'TION, S. conjunction; co- 
alition ; union. © Theſe annexations of be- 
nefices.” Aylif. 

ANNE'XiON, S. the adding of ſome- 
thing as a ſupplement or aid ; addition. 

ANNEXMENT, S. ſomething joined to 
another. 

To ANNTHILATE, V. A. f[armibib, 
Lat.] to reduce to nothing; to put a period 
to; to extinpuiſh ; to deſtroy. To anni- 
bilate the friendſhip of puny minds.“ South. 
To deſtroy all the properties of a thing. 
The flood that hath altered, deformed, or 
rather annibilated this place, Applied to the 


different forms of government; to annul, to 
take away, extirpate, or put an end to. 
ANNIHILA'TION, S. che act by which 
the exiſtence of a thing is deſtroyed. Ap- 
plied to the funds, or other national f.curi- 
_ z the loſs of ſo much of the princi- 


MANINI NU'BILES, [Lat.] in Law, that. 
age wherein a female becomes marriageable, 
which, according to law, is at twelve years 
of age. | 

ANNIVER'/SARY, 8. | anniverſarius, 
Lat.] the return of any remarkable day in 
the calendar ; ſome public rejoicing in ho- 
nour of the anniverſary day. In the Romiſh 
church, it ſignifies an office, which is not 
only to be ſaid once a year, but every day, 
for the ſoul of the deceaſed. 

ANNIVERSARY, Adj. [ anniverſarius, 
Lat.] that which happens once in the year ; 
annual or yearly, 

A'NNO DO MINI, [Lat.] expreſſed by 
abbreviature, A. D. 1772, i. e. in the year 
of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy two. 
5 ANNO- 


ANN 


 ANNOTA'TION, S. [armtatio, Lat.] an 
explanation of the difficult paſſages of an 
author by way of notes, | 

ANNOTA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who ex- 
plains the difficult paſſages of another; a 
commentator, ** I have not that reſpect for 
the annotators, which they generally meet 
with.“ Felten. 

To ANNOU'NCE, V. A. [avnencer, Fr.] 
to proclaim ; to give notice; to pronounce; 
to ſentence in a judicial ſenſe; to condemn. 
& Announce—Or life or death.” Prior. | 

To ANNO'Y, V. A. [anneyer, Fr.] to 
diſturb, vex, or make a perſon uncaſy ; to 
ſpoil ; to diminiſh. ** Nor vile jealouſy— 
His dear delights were able to annoy.” Fair; 
2. To be a nuiſance to; to corrupt; to 
make unwholſome. Where houſes thick, 
and ſewers, anncy the air.“ Milton. To 
diſturb, or provoke. ©* Let them alone, and 
annoy them not.“ Ray. 

ANNOY, S. an attack; trouble; the 
things we ſear bring leſs anney — Than fear,” 
Donne. Misfortune, * After paſt annoy — 
To take the good viciſſitude of joy.“ Dryd.* 

ANNO'YANCE, S. that which occaſions 
trouble, diil ke, injury, or hurt, © Rooks 
and magpics are great annoyances.” Morti- 
mer. 

ANNO YER, S. one who cauſes any an- 
noyance. 

ANNUAL, Adj. [annuel, Fr.] for the 
duration of a year. A thouſand pounds 
a year, annyal ſupport.” Shabeſp. That 
which laſts only one year. The roots of 
plants that arc annual.” Bac. 

ANNUALLY, Adv. yearly. 

ANNUUTANT, S. [azzus, Lat.] one 
who reccives an annuity. 

ANNUITY, S. [annuite, Fr.] a yearly 
revenue; a yearly allowance. 

To ANNU'L, V. A. {from n»//us, Lat.) 
to abrogate; to aboliſh ; made impercepti- 
ble, or as if annihilated. ©* And all her va- 
rious objects of delight Annuſ d.. Milt. 
Sampſon. 

ANNU'LAR, Adj. [from annulus, Lat.) 
reſembling a ring. Tied them to the 
bones by annular ligaments.“ Cheyne, 

AN'NULARY, Aj. {from annulus, Lat.] 
in the form of rings. 

AN'NULET, S. fa diminutive for annm- 
Jas, Lat.] à ſmall ring. In Heraldry, uſed 
for a mark that the perſon is the fifth bro- 
ther: ſometimes, indeed, a part of the coat 
of ſcycral families, 1eputed a mark of dig- 
nity. In Architecture, the ſmall ſquare 
number in the Doric capital, under the quar- 
ter round. Likewiſe a flat moulding, com- 
mon to the other parts of the column, 

ANNU'LLING, Part. Noun, the re- 
vok ing or repealing of an at, &c. 

To ANNU'MERATE, V. A. anne, 
Lat.] tv reckon a perſon or thing as belong: 


ing to a lift, or being one of a number. 


— 


AN 0 


To ANNUNCIATE, V. A. [anus 
Lat.] to inform a perſon of ſome particular 
he is a ſtranger to; to bring a meſſage to x 
perſon ; to diſcover a piece of news. Wants 
both authority and uſe to eſtabliſh it. 

ANNUNCIA'TION-DAY, S. the day 
celebrated in commemoration of the angel's 
viſitation of the bleſſed Virgin, on the 25th 
of March. 

A'NODYNE, S. [from a, Gr. and un] 
a remedy which abates pain. 

To ANOTINT, V. A. {pronounced as if 
the o was dropped, and an e final was at the 
end, in order to lengthen the ſound of the i, 
from aine, enaint, Fr. to rub with ſome thing 
greaſy. ©* Thou ſhalt not aneint thyſelf 
with oil.” Deut. xxvili. To conſecrate, in 
alluſion to the method of pouring oil on the 
heads of ſuch, as were dedicated to the dif- 
charge of ſome important poſt. ** In his 
anzinred fleſh,” Shakeſp. Lear, 

ANOUNTER, S. one who anoints. 

ANQ'LIS, S. av American animal like 3 
lizard. 

ANO'MALISM, S. that which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the common rules; irregularity. 

ANOMALUVSTICAL, irregular, Anoma- 
liftical year, in Aſtronomy, the ſpace of 
time wherein the carth paſſes through her 
orbit, 9 

ANO'MALOUS, Adi. ſavwpan®,, Gr.] 
in grammar, thoſe words that are not con- 
ſillent with the rules of declining, &c. In 
Altronomy, that which ſeemingly deviates 
from its regular motion. Applicd to irregu- 
larity of any kind; in a political ſenſe, ſc- 
ditious: “ here will ariſe anomalous dil- 
turbances, not only in civil and artificial, 
but alſo in military officers, Brown's YVu'gs 
_— 

ANO'MALOUSLY, Adv. inconliſtently, 
irregularly, uncommonly. 

ANO/MALY, S. [anemalie, Fr.] a devi. 
ation from eſtabliſhed rules and laws. © Moſt 
of theſe anomalies in writing might be avoid- 
ed. Holder. In Aſtropomy, applied to 2 
planet, is that whereby it differs from the 
aphelion, or apugee: This is diſtinguiſhed 
into mean, eccentric and true; mean ano» 
maly, is the diſiance of a planet's mean 
motian from the apogee, or in modern aſ- 
tronomy, the time wherein it moves from 


its aphelion, to the mean place or point of 


its orbit. Eccentric anomaly, is an arch of 
an eccentric circle, included between the a- 
phelion, and a right line drawn through the 
center of the planct, perpendicular to the 
line of the apſides. Ameng the ancients it 
implied an arch of the zodiac, terminated 
by a line of the apſides, and the line of 
mean motion of the center. 

A'NOMY, S. [from a, Gr. and 124©, 
Gr.] a bicach of law, violation, or tranſ- 
greſſion. 

ANON, Adj. [from 4 and nubn, 16! 

. 90. 
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ANS 
ſoon, preſently ; quickly. When applied to 


viciſlitude, revolution, or change of action; it 
Gonifies then, afterwards, or ſometimes. 

ANONYMOUS, Adj. [from a, Gr. and 
tua, Gr.] not having yet received a name. 
Another azonymous inſet of the waters,” 
Ray. Applied to books, that which is with- 
out a name. 

ANON YMOUSLY, Adv. fo as to be 
without a name. The edition is to come 
out anonymouſly.” So it. 

— 8. 2 Gr.] a want 
of appetite; uſed by medical writers, but not 

common. 

NO'THER, prononn, [from an, Sax. 
and other, Sax.] not like that which is men- 
tioned ; different. Another Jeſus, arotber 
ſpirit, another Goſpel,” 2 Cor. xi. 4. One 
mort; an addition; beſides : ** Have ye an- 
«ber brother.“ Gen, xliii. 7. Applied to 
identity, not the ſame. Then ſaid he to 
ancther, how much oweſt thou?“ Luke xvi. 
7. Any other, oppoſed to one's ſelf. © Let 
another praiſe thee, and not thy own mouth.“ 
Prov. xxvii. 2. Joined with one, it implies 
a thing mutually performed; ſomething re- 
ciprocal. 

ANSPE'SSADES,or LANSPFSSADES, S. 
from ras ng Ital.] a kind of inferi- 
or officers of foot, between the corporal and, 
common centinel, | 

To A'NSWER, V. A. [ anſwerian, Sax.] 
to give that information, or ſatis faction, re- 
quired by a queſtion. 
jetion, ** IF it be ſaid, &c. I anſever it is 
not neceſſary.” Boyle, To affign reaſons ; 
to be accountable for; with the particle for 
before a thing, and to before the perſon. 
Our author muſt anftuer for it.“ Brown's 
Vulg. Err, © Let thoſe anſwer either 0 
God or man.“ Temple. To equal, or ſatis- 
ty any claim or debt; to pay. Who ſtu- 
dies day and night — To anſwer all the debt 
he owes.”* Shakeſp. Hen. IV. To act upon. 
again; mutually, or reciprocally to act up- 
on, „Do the ſtrings anſzver to thy noble 
hand?“ Dryd. To bear a proportion; to 
de proportionate to. Anſwered the bulk 
of ſo prodigions a perſon.” Gulliv, Trav. 
To ſuit, or promote. The moſt deferv- 
ing object, and the moſt likely to anſwer 
the ends of our charity.” Alterb. Among 
the Jews, it ſignifies the obviating any ob- 
jection which is not expreſſed ; and ſome- 
times is a mere expletive, or at moſt, ſerves 
to introduce a narrative. * The king an- 
ſwered and faid to Daniel.” Den. ii. 26. 
Peter anſevered and ſaid to her.” As v. 
8. To vindicate, or be received as a wit- 
neſs, teſtimony or voucher in a perſon's be- 
half. ** So ſhall my righteouſneſs anſwer 
for me.” Gen. xxx. 33. Applied to God, 


| 


] 


To reply to an ob- winter, though aſſerted in 


ANT 
Lord anſtoere me, and ſet me in a large 
place. Pſal. cxviil. 

A'NSWER, S. ſanſware, Sax.] reply 
to a queſtion ; a ſolution of any objection. 
« Jeſus gave him no anſwer,” John xix. 9. 
* * ready to give an anſwer to every man. 
1 Pet. 3. 15. 

A'NSWERABLE, Adj. that which will 
admit of an 4»ſzvey or reply. Obliged to aſſign 
reaſons for, or give an account of. Anſwera- 
ble to God only. Swift. That which matches 
or ſuits ; applied to colour, or the fabric of 
moveables. A:ſrverable to the hangings 
of the court.“ Exod. xxxviti. 18. Wor- 
thy of, fit, or ſuitable. ** Bring forth fruit 
anſewerable, to amendment.“ Matt. hi. 8. 
That which can ſatisfy, or is equal to. 
Means anſwerahle unto other men's de- 
ſires. Raleigh. Uſed with the particle 70. 

A'NSWERABLY, Adv. proportionably 
in a manner ſuitably with the particle 7c. 
If free from iſfands, they are anſwwerably 
deeper,” Brerew. 

A'NSWERER, S. one whoanſwers, ſolves, 
obviates, or clears up the objections of an 
adverſary. 

A'NT, S. [from et, a contraction of 
æmett, Sax. ] ſmall inſects called alſo pif- 
mires, who herd together on hillocks, re- 
markable for their induſtry, tenderneſs, 
and economy. Go to the ant thou ſlug- 
gard.” Prov. v. 6. The common opinion 
of their hoarding up their Ln for the 

cripture and con- 
firmed from Horace, is denied by Swammer- 
dam, Raumur, and other modern naturaliſts ; 
but thoſe who are willing to entertain them- 
ſelves with this curious republic, will meet 
abundant fatisfaftion from Swammerdam's 
Book of Nature, the Spectacle de la Nature, 
and the Guardian. 

ANTA, S. [from ante, Lat.] in Archi- 
tecture, a pilaſter et the corners of the walls 
of temples. 

ANTA/GONIST, S. f from an, Gr. 
and aſange] one who contends with ano- 
ther. Applied to writers, he who oppoſes 
the opinion, or ſentiments of another. 
« Our antagoniffs in theſe controverſies. 
Hooker, An oppoſite, ** The two extremes, 
and antagoniſts of the ſpecies.” Guard. No. 
108, In Anatomy, that which is ſituated 
oppoſite to, and cbunterects another; thus 
the flexor, or the muſcle which bends, and 
the extenſor, or muſcle, which extends a 
limb; are called Antagoniſts. 

To ANTAGONI[ZE, v. A. [of am, Gr. 
and ay, Gr.] to ſtrive againſt another. 

ANT+4NACLA'SIS, S. ſo avTaXNAETE 
Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure wherein a word is 
repeated in a different ſenſe. As let the 
dead bury their dead ; the word dead, in the 


it ſignities his hearing, or ſhowing that he 
bas heard a requeſt, by granting it. © The | 


firſt place, bgnifying thoſe who are immerſed 


in yoJuptuouſnets, and no ways ſenſible — 
ther 


ANT 
ther to the calls of grace, or their own dan · 
ger; and in the ſecond, one whoſe ſoul is ſe- 
parated from. his body, It is likewiſe the re- 
fuming of the ſame ſentence, aftg the int er- 
vention of ſeveral others. 

ANTANA'GOGE, S. [from ami, Gr. 
ave in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein, being 
unable to deny the crimes with which we 
arc charged, we endeayour to load kim with 
the ſame, or others, 

AN TAPODO'SIS, S. [from arri, Gr. 
eg and Jogi, Gr.] a retreat or returning. 
In Rhetoric, a ſigure contaiuing the counter- 
part of a ſimile. Thus, as the huſband- 
man weeds his ground, % „ we weed and 
clear our minds :* the words in Italics are the 
Antapodoſis. * 

ANTA RES, S. in Aſtronomy, a ſtar of the 
fir ſi magnitude in the conſtellation Scorpio. 

ANTARCTIC, Adj, (from avzs, Gr. and 
agz7©-] oppolite to the arctic, applied in 
Aitronomy to the ſouthern pole, and circle. 
The antarFic pole, is the ſouth pole. The 
antarQic circle, is one of the leſler circles of 
the ſphere, parallel to the equator and 23 deg. 
30 min. diſtant from the ſouth pole. The 
antarctic pole, in Geography is the ſouthern 
extremity of the earths axis. 

To ANTECE'DE, V. A. [fiom ante and 
eedo, Lat.] to precede, or go hefore another 
ia time, very ſeldom applied to place. The 
fabric of the world did not long antecede its 
motion,” Ny | tu a 

ANTECEDA'NEOUS, Adj. that which 
3s before another, | 

ANTECEDENCE, S. priority of exiſ- 
tepce; exiſtence before. Antecedence of 
ahcir couſtitution preceding the | exiſtence,” 
Hals Orig. 1 „ ö 

ANTECEDENT, Adj. | antecedence, Lat.] 
prior former; before; or exiſting before. 
Uſed with the partiele o. Exiſtence muſt 
be antecedent to merit.“ Callier. Uſed ſub- 
tamjvely, it implies the thing which muſt 
have gone before, It is indeed the neceſ- 
ſary antecedent.” South, In grammar, the 
noun, which in the order of conſtruction 
goes before a relative. In Logic, the firſt 
part of an enthymeme, or ſyllogiſm, conliſt- 
ing of two propoſitions only. 

ANTECEDENTEY, Adv. . previouſly ; 
prior to. Coglider-him — to. his 
creation,” Seb... „ 6 

AN-TECESSOR,.S.-{ Lat, from antece- 
do} one who, preoedes, in the order of timo. 

ANTE-CH AMBER, S. a chamber lcad- 
ing to a chief apartment. 

ANT E- CDRSOR, S. [Lat. from ante- 
cure, Lat, J one who runs before; a harbin- 
ger; by divines applicd to John the Baptiſt. 

To ANTEDAIE, v. A. [from ante, and 
datum, | to place before its real period. To 
enjoy a thing in imagination before it exiſts, 
„ Antcdate the bliſs above. oe. 


ANT 


and diene) that which exiſt 
flood, A 


antediluvian, earth.” Woodsv. I hat which 


before the flood. T > 1 
ANT EL OPE, S. [from awry, Gr. and 
*] in natural hiſtory, a fort of gou 
with wreathed horns, £54 5 3d 

ANIEMERIDIAN, Adj. [from a, 
and meridies, before noon, 

ANTEMU'NDANE, Adj. [from art, 
and mandanus] before. the creation of the 
-world, | 2 

A'N TEPAST,, S, ¶ from ante, and paſtun] 
a foretaſte, or earneſt, of ſumcthing future, 
7 Antepaſt, to excite our guſt.“ Decay o 

iety. 

ANTEPENULT, or ANTEPENU!- 
TIMA, 8. [Lat. from ante, pene, and 1. 
ma, ] in grammar the laſt ſyllable but tuo. 

ANTEPILE'PTIC, Adj. | from ar7;, Gr, 
% Gr, a convulſion fit] in Medicine, 
remedies againſt convulſions, 

ANTEPRE'DICAMENT, S. [ate 
dicamerta, Lat.] in Logic, ſomething requi 
lite to be known in order to render the knuw 
ledge of the pred caments more caſy. 

AN TERTORITT v. S. [anteriory Lat.] th 
ſtate of being before another. 

ANTERIOR, Adj. [Lat.] before aro- 
ther with regard to time or place. 

A'NTES, S. [from ante, Lat.] in Archi 
tecture, pillars ſupporting the front of 2 
building, 

ANTESTA'TURE, S. [ antiflo, Lat.] in 
Fortification, an intrenchment of palli{adoes 
or ſacks of earth, thrown up in order to di- 
pute the remainder of a picce of ground, 

A'NTESTOMACH, S. a cavity which 
leads to the ſtomach z the crop in birds. 
| ANTHE'LIX, S. [from arr, Gr. and tu, 
Gr.] the jaward protuberance of the out 
| ward car. 

ANTHELMINTHIC, Adj. [from em 
and Apew3o;, Gr.] in Medicine, that whit 
kills worms; „ Athelmintbicks, or contra 
to worms. Arbuth. tr” 

ANTHEM, S. | anthema, Ital. a N 
from ar, Gr. oppoſite or reciprocal, aud 
avec, a hymn or ſong. Johnſon contens 
for its being ſpelt anthymn, as derived from 
the Greek ; but as we may plainly ſee tha 
it is borrowed from the Italian, there 1s 50 
nerd of any alteration] a hymn performed u 
two parts by the oppofite members ot 7 
choir. 

AN THERE, S. [Lat.] in Botany, tit 
ſummits, tuffts, knots, or little heads in tie 
middle flowers, on the tops of the ſtamin« 

ANTHO'LOGY, S. | from ase, Gr. als 
xey*3y Gr.] a diſcoui ſe of flowers. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN, Adv. [from an, 


before the 
the ſtone and marble of the 


relates or belongs to things before the flood, 
© Antediluvian chronology.” Bruns V 
Err, | U(ed ſubſtantively for thoſe who live 


'ANT 


any, ANTHRACO'SIS, $. in Medicine, a dil- 
c the WE. in the bulb of the eye, or eyelids. 
b the aNTHROPO/LOGY, S. { from avipwmoc, 
bie or. and >eyoc, Gr.] a treatiſe upon man, 
ood, conſidered as in a ſtate of health, including 
Vu; Wh: conſideration both of the body and ſoul, 
livel ich the laws of their motion. In Divinity. 
he applying the parts of a human body to 
ant Cod, ſuch as eyes, ears, &c. 
S ANTHROPOMO'kMHITES, S. [from 
IEICE and woppn, Gr. ] one who attributes 
arty, e ſhape of man to God, Applied to a ſect, * 
ho took all the figurative and analogical 
a; expreſſions, of hands, eyes, ears, &c. ap- 
tte ned to God, in a litteral ſenſe; grounding 
\ Witheir opinion on the ſcripture expreſſions, 
un) Bi That God made man after his own image.” 
tun. ANTHROPHAGYNEAN, Adj. in a ter- 
9 7 WMrifying, terrible, or ſavage manner. 
| A\T?OPO'PHAGY, S. the cuſtom of 
Ul- eating of human fleſh 
%% ANTHYPO'PHORA, S. [Gr.} in Rhe- 
0. orie, a figure. whereby objections are obvi- 
Gr. Bi ated, and anſwered. 
_ ANTI, [Gr.] a particle, Which ſigniſies 
contrary or oppoſite. 
ole ANTLACID, Adj. of a nature contrary 
qe to acid, an alkali. 


ANTI-ARTHRITICS, S. [Gr.] reme- 
dies againſt the gout. 

ANTI-BA'CCHIUS, S. Can and Bacckies | 
in antient poetry, a foot conſiſting of three 
ſy!lables, the two firſt of which ate long. 
and the third thort. 
ANTi-CHA'MBER, S. 
CHAMBER. 
ANTICHE'SIS, S. See MORTGAGE. 


See ANTE- 


ä 


i ANN !I-CHRIST, S. one who oppoſes the 
Jos Bl doftrine ond miſſion of Chriſt, In a more 
. confined ſenſe, a tyrant, who at the latter 
: end of the world is to make himſelf very 
dich conſpicuous in his oppoſition to Chriſtianity, 
„i the opinion of the papiſts, but the pro- 
\% eents affert, that anti-chriſt is already 
ui oh come; that he is the pope; and the council 
of Gap, carried things ſo far in 1504, as to 
am inſert it as an article in their creed, that the 
ich pope was Anti-chritt. No one, who would 
al OY fati-fy himſelf in this point, will repent his 
trouble in reading what Dr. Newton has ſaid 
os this head in his Diſcourſes on Scripture 
13 Prophecies. 
a ANTI-CHRISTIAN, Adj. contrary, or 
o oppoſite to Chriſtianity, 
vu BY ANTI-CHRYSTIANISM, 8. any doc- 
„wine contrary to Chriſtiany. 
0 ANTI-CHRO'NISM, S. [from art, Gr. 
BY and ee, Gr.] that which is contrary to 
1 the order of time. f 
4 To ANTTCIPATE, V. A. [from aste 
F and capie, Lat.] to be beforehand with ano- 
f ber. To do or enjoy a thing before its fix- 


ed period, To render the applications or ad- 
— of another uſeleſs, by giving it betore 
m. 


No. III. 


ANT 

ANTICIPA'TION, S. the dating athing 
before its due period, Enjoyment in ima- 
gination, before its real exiſtence; a fore 
taſte ; an implanted or innate opinion, ſup- 
poſed to be in the mind, before it is capabie 
of diſcovering the re:ſons on which it is 
founded. 

A'NTIC, 8. fa Pantigue, Fr.] one who 
plays tricks; and makes uſe of odd and un- 
common geſtures; a Merry Andrew; a Buf- 
foon, 

To ANTICK, V. A. to make ridiculous, 
or deſpicable, in alluſion to the geſticulations 
of buffoons and antic dancers, 

ANTICKLY, Adv. with odd geſticula- 
tions and ridiculous grimaces. 

ANTICLUMAX, 8. {from anti, and 
at, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 
the laſt ſentence is weaker in its ſignification 
than the firſt. 

A'NTICOR, S. [from arti, and cor] in 
Farriery, a ſwel ing in a horſes breaſt oppo- 
ſite to his heart. 

ANTI-COU/RTIER, S. one who oppoſes 
the court. 

AMTIDO'TAL, Adj. having the quality 
of preventing the effects of contagion, or 

oiton; 

A'NTIDOTE, S. [ antidetus, Lat.] a me- 
dicine to expel poiſon and to guard from con- 
ta glon. 

ANTILO'GARITHM, S. the compli- 
ment of a logarithm, or its difference from 
one bf go degrees. 

ANTTLOGY, S. [Cr. of ayr; and Xoyoc] 
contradiction, applied ty thoſe peſſages of an 
author, wherein there ſeems to be, or realiy 
is, a Manifeſt contred.Ct.on. 

ANTYLOQUIST, S. from ti, and Ja- 
gur, Lat.] one who ſpeaks againſt the ſen - 
ments of another ; a contradicter. 

ANTI-MONA'RCHICAL, Adj. [from 
arri and wortgy ta] contrary to morarchty, or 
government by one perfon. | 

ANTIMO'NIAL, Adj. conſiſting of an- 
tmony. 

„ A'NTIMONY, S. [the fim of the an- 
cients, and gw of the Greeks, It is ſup- 
poſed to have owed its pn name to the, 
following incident: Baſil Valentine, a monk, 
obſerving it purge ſome hogs he had throan 
it to, and fattening them afteru@rds, he pre- 
ſcribed a like doſe to his brother monk 
but they all dying, the medicine was called 
from thence antimcine, in French, from ani 
againſt, and mine, Fr. a monk.] It is 
mineral ſubſtance, poſſeſſing all the proper- 
ties of a metal, excepting malleability and 
— is found in moſt mines, but eſpe- 
cially thoſe of filver and lead ; and is diſtin- 
guiſbed into two forts, crude and prepared. 
Crude artimcny implies, that it is in the ſame 
ſtate as it comes from the mines: Prepared 
artimony is that which is purified by chemiſ- 


try. As its operations are violent and preca- 
O rious, 


ANT 


rious, it ſhould be truſted only in the bands 
of diſcretion ; though indeed it enters into 
molt of the noſtrums of empirics, It is not 
couſined to medicine, but employed in caſt- 
ing of cannon-balls, and bells, in metalline 
ſ>ecula, and types for printing; in meluing 
of iron, and in refining gold ; becauſe when 
melted with the latter, it turns all other me- 
tals, not even ſilver excepted, into droſs. 

'ANTINEPHR'UITICS, | from a and 
vel, ] remedies in diſcaſcs of the reins 
and kidneys, 

ANTiNO'MIANS, [from av and vw®-, 
Gr.] a ſect who look upon the performance 
of moral duties as uſeles and inſignificant. 

ANTI-PARALY'TIC, Adj. | from ayri, 
Gr. and rapakv7iy] remedies for the palſy. 

ANTIPATHE'TICAL, having an aver- 
ſion to a thing; Antipathetical to all ve- 
nomous creatures.” Horbell. 

ANTI PATH, S. ¶ from antipathie, Fr.] 


ANT 
Antic, wild, old; out of the faſhion, m 
couth, and ridiculous for its antiqui 
* Not antient but antique.” Donne. Uſe 
ſubſtantively for a relick of the antient 
Both very choice antiques.” Swifts Wil, 
ANTVQUITY, S. [from antiquata 
Lat.] that period which has long — th 
preſent, The relicks or productious of an, 
tient times. To extinguiſh all heath 
antiquities.” Baca A long period d 
exiſtence ; long life; or old age. 
ANTTSCII, S. | from ar, Gr. and cus 
Gr. in Geography, thoſe who reſide on di- 
ferent ſides of the equator, 
ANTISCORBU'/TICAL, ANTISCOR: 
BUTIC, Adj. remedies againſt the ſcurvey, 
AN TISPA'SIS, S. |from avri, Gr. ant 
Sa,] the drawing of humour from one 
part into another, 
ANTISPASMO DIC, Adj. [from «wm, 
Gr, and cTac©-,] remedies againſt the 


q 


a fixed averſion to any object; which ope- 
rates ſo ſtrongly, as not to be controuled : | 


cramp, or any contractions of the muſcl:s. 
AN TISPA'STIC, Adj. remedies which 


uſed with the particles again. to, and former- | cauſe a removal of the humours— 
P 2 


| 
ly with : © A mortal azcipathy againſt ſtand- | 


ing armies,” Seviſt, ** The ſtrong antipa- ; 
thy of good to bad.“ Pope, 

AN CIPERVSTASIS, S. {from avri and | 
mepigapan;] the action of two contrary quali- 
tics. 

ANTIPESTILE'N TIAL, Adj. in Phy- 
fic, that which prevents or removes the et- 
ſets of the plague 

ANTIPHRASTS, S. tom avr; Gr, and 
pparie, Gr. ] in Rhetoric, an ironical kind of 
expreſſion, whercin we deny a thing to be 
what we ought to affirm it to bez as when 
we ſay, The thing did not diſpleaſe me, 
inſtead of, The thing did not pleaſe me.” 

ANTIPODAL, Adj. the being-antipodes ' 
with reſpect to their ſituation, 

ANTUVPODES, S. [from ey and md] 
thoſe who live on the oppoſite fide of the 

lobe, with their feet directly oppoſite to ours. 

be ſummer, winter, day, and night of the 
one, are contrary to thoſe of the other; that 
is, when it is ſummer with the one, it is 
winter with the other, &c. | 

n S. [ antiquarius, Lat.] one 
who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of antiqui- | 
tics. It is uſed as an adjective by Shakeſpeare, 
to imply old, antient, or tormer, alluding 
to the ſtudies and reſearches of antiquarics. 
4 Inſtruted by the arriguary times. Trl. 
and Cre. This is a very unuſual, if not 
an improper acceptation. 

To der ps V. A. [antiquo, Lat.] 
to render uſeleſs. © Without defending his 
antiquated words Dryd. 

' ANTI QUE, Adj. f antique, Fr. pronoun- 
ced like the French, anzeck| that which is not 
in vogue. The old and arntizze ſong ” 
Shakeſp. That which is really old.“ Be- 
ing true antique.” Prior. Old fathioncd, 
„ Arrayed in aztique robe. Fairy Queer, 


AN TISPLENETIC, Adj. remedies again? 
the ſplcen. , 

AN TI'STROPHE, S. [from ar, Gr, 
and gpcpn,] a dance among the antients, 
wherein they uſed to turn ſometimes to the 
right, and ſometimes to the left; in alluſion 
ty which one part of a lyric ode is called 
by the ſame name; hecauſe the perſon, who 
repeated it, uſed at that time to change his 
poſition; it is generally an eccho of the 
itrophe. In Grammar, a figure, wherein 
two terms that depend on each other art 
mutually converted, 

ANTISTRUMA'TIC, Adj. [from ar: 
and ſtruma] in Medicine, remedies againſt a 
{crophulous humour, | 

ANTUTHESIS, 8. [Gr. in the plurl 
artitheſes, from au, Gr. and v1 ,] in 
Rhetoric, a figure wherein oppoſite qualities 
are compared with each other, to illuſtrate, 
amplify, and adorn the ſpeech of an orator, 
or picce of any author, In the uſe of it 
great care ſhould be taken not to carry it to 
exceſs, like Seneca, whoſe writings are, in 
ſome parts, a mere play upon words, 

A'NTITYPE, S. a thing that is formed 
according to a model, or pattern; a gene- 


ral ſimilitude, or reſemblance. That which 


has been previouſly repreſented by ſome type, 
as the death of Chriſt for the ſins of the 
world by the ſacrifice of the paſchal lamb j 
the lamb being the type or hieroglyphic re- 
preſentation of Chriſt's death, and his cruci- 
fixion, the completion, ſubſtance, reality, 
or antitype, ſhadowed out by it. See Tyr. 

AN'TIiY'/PICAL, Adj. anſwering to ſome 
type; conformable to ſome — or pit- 
tern; bears a reſemblance in its circum- 
{tauces to ſomething which preceded, and is 
to be explained on the footing of an anti- 


type. 
* AN T.. 


> hut 


APA 
ANTIVENE'REAL, Adj. remedies a- 


zinſt venereal injuries. 
ANTLER, S. [ andouiller, ] the firſt pearls 
rowing about the bur of a deer's horns. 
ANT CI. 8. [has no ſingular, from 
n, Gr, and omew,] in Geography, thoſe 
ho live uncer the ſame ſemicircle of the 
eridian, but in different parallels, the one 
ing as far diſtant from the equator S. as 
e others are N. their longitude is the ſame, 
are likewiſe their noon, midnight, and all 
eit days; but their ſeaſons are contrary, it 
ing autumn with the one, when it is ſpring 
ith the other, &. The inhahitants of pe- 
ponneſus are the Antzci to thoſe of the 
ape of Good- Hope. 
ANTONOMA'SIA, S. [from arri, Gr. 
d ye, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure wherein 
e name of ſome dignity, office, profeſſion, 
ſcience is put for a perſon's proper name. 
ANTER, S. [astre, Fr.] a cavern; a hole 
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* 5 * a cave q 2 den. Of antres vaſt.“ 
%. 
* ANVIL, S. [ enfilt, anfit, or anfilte, Sax. ] 
luge maſs of iron, whereon handicrafts lay 
nnd eir work to forge. They are either forged 
r caſt ; but the former are beſt; providing 
Gr, upper part is ſteel. In a ſecondary ſenſe 
ns WF Plies any thing ſubject to blows, © The 
„de“ of my ſword.” Shakeſp. It alſo im- 
ſon ies that a thing is in agitation, is in readi- 
e, or under conſideration. 
who WW 4 NUS, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy the ori- 
. i; of the inteſtines, through which the 
the erements are diſcharged. Alſo a ſmall 
rein ein the third ventricie of the brain. In 
are tany, the back opening, of a flower which 
5 but one petal. 
WH ANSTELY, S. [anxictas, Lat.] an un- 
ies of the mind, apprehendiag the conſe- 
vences of ſome future event. Among Phy- 
ess, it ſigniſies any uneaſineſs occalioned 
i WF fs violence of a diſorder, 
* A'NXIOUS, Adj. [f:om anxius, Lat.] un- 
te, ly on account ot the conſequences of ſome 
or, at. Very ſollicitous to find out the ſenſe 
een author; not bearing with an equal 
to uper of mind, the impreſſions of any pre- 
n evil: uſed with the particle of in the lat- 
, and with for or about in the former ſenſes, 
Nx, Adj. [of anig, enig, Sax.] either of 
1c. parts ot which a thing is compoſed, 
time theſe four hours.“ SBA. 
% one, appli:d to a whole collective body. 
* any one who ſees it will oun.“ Pepe, 
„rh by way of diſtinction to the mem- 
e- ot a company ; a ſingle one, in pre- 
. Neace to all the reſt; uſcd with the particle 
„ Affection towards any of theſe.” 
* «eſp, 
e KTA, S. [a:grn, Gr.] the great artery 
.ag immediately out of the left ventricle 


eu the heart, 
APA'CE, Adv. ſwiftly; quickly, or 
pecdily ; applied to quantity, in great uum- 


APH 


bers, and applied to the tranſition from one 
ſtate to another, in haſte, with ſpecd. 

APART, Adv. [apart, Fr.] ſeparate, at 
a diſtance, In a way part from the mul- 
titude.” Raleigh. Aſide, or for 2 particular 
uſe, “ Set apart for God.” Prior, Se- 
parately, oppoſed to together, diſtinctly. 
*« Afterwards nameth them apart.” Ralcigh, 
After the verb put it implies retirement, or 
quitting a former place. Pur apart your 
attendants,” Shateſp. At the end of a ſen- 
tence after the word compliment, &ec. it 
implies abſtaining from, or laying aſide, 
* Compliments apt. 

APA*RTMENT, S. | apartement, Fr.] part 
of a houſe; a rcom. . 

A PATH, S. [from « Gr. and was] a 
freedom from paſſion, inſenſibility. 

A'PE, S. (are, I. a, Pelg.] an animal 
reſembling the human form ; the toes of 
their feet, are as long as their fingers; their 
hair is red inclining to a green ; they live on 
the tops of trees; have pockets on each fide 
their jays, which ſerve them as ſtore-places, 
They are remarkable for mimicking the acti- 
ons of human creatures ; hence the word is 
uſed for one who aſſectediy imitates another. 
To A*'PE, V. A. to mimick or imitate, 
in alluſion to the charattcrituc of the ape 
mentioned above. 

A'PER, S. an imitator ; a mimic. 
APE'RIENT, Part, { aperiens, that which 
gently purges. 

APERTION, S. [aferti, Lat.] an open- 
g; a piſlage; a gap; an aperture. 
A'PERTNESS, S. (from apertus, Lat 
openneſ. Ihe apertneſs and vigour 
pronouncing.” Helder. 

AP” RTURE, S. [apertus, Lat.] the act 
of opening. An open place. a gap; 2 
paſſage. The unravelling « difficult point, 
or laying it open to the conſideration of o- 
thers explanation, or enlargement. 

APE” TALOUS, Adj. from a, Gr. and 
726, | in Botany, without petala, or flower 
leaves. 

A'PES, S. [Lat.] the ſummit of any 
thing. In Geometry, the angular point of 
a cone, or any like figure. 

APHA REStS, S. [apagw, Gr.} in R he- 
toric, a figure, wherein a word or 15 liable is 
taken awry tren the beginning of a word. 
APHELION, 8. in Aſtronomy, chat 
point of a planet's orbit, in which it is at its 
greateſt diftance from the ſun. 
APHILA'NIROPY, S. {from a, Gr. 
and m ] want of benevolence, in- 
humanity. 

APO NA, S. [from à Gr. and wm, 
Gr. | lofs of ſpecch. 

A'PHORI3M, S. [from ap:{m, Gr.] 
a maxim in any ſcience; a ſentence compre- 
hending a concite account of all the proper- 
ties of a thing. 


APHORUSTICAL, Adj. compoſed in 


O 2 ſentcuces 


/ 


ſcatences unconnected, but containing im- 


APO 


portant remarks, 
APHRODISIA 
Adj. | from aqpp3rrn, 
diſcaſe. 9 5133 30 nlite 
A'PARONATRE, S. '\ from g/, Gr. 
and ger,] in Natural Hiſtory; a. kind of na- 
tural 1zlt-petre gatbering like froth on old 
walls, now called ſalt-petre of the rack. 


C, APHRODISIACAL, 
} relating to the vener 


4a * eg 
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| 


; 
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apis, a bee} 
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APHT HE, S. la. Gr] ulcets in 
the mouth, palate, and gums, &c.” attend- 
ſwallowing ; - when white or red, they: are 
eaſily cured 3 when livid or black they ſome» 
times prove mortal. 2 20 0 

A PIA R, S. [(a iarum, from 

A'PICES, S. the plural of apex, Lat.] in 
Botany, little knobs growing on the tops of 
have been diſcovered by the microſcope to 
be a kind of ſeed: veſſels, contaifiing ſhall 
of male ſperm or ſecd, and falling don into 
the flower, impregnate, fecundicate, and 

APIF!CE, Adv. [pronounced as if wrote 
Ne. each or ſeparately taken. „ A far- 
t 

APIS, S. an ox or hull worſhipp 
Egyptians under that name. Its whole body 
on its forchead, &c. When a calf was found 
with theſe marks, it was carried to the temple 
preſentative of that deity, while living ; and 
I. mented and buried, with great ſolermnity, 
nature go, in a land which was the motber 
of arts and the ſource of all the ſciences ! 
reaſ.n, when they read this article; and 
when they compare the great truths revealcd 
generouſly acknowledge the ſource: from 
whence they muſt derive their molt ſublime 
lived to teach and ſet them an example, and 
died to redcem and ſaye them! |; . 

dj. 

Aﬀedted, Lopilh, filly, infignificant, empty, 
ſpecious. A, iſþ ſophiſ ry. Clan. Wen- 

A'PISHLY, Adv. after the manner of an 
 APLUSTRE, S. [Lat.] an ancient en- 
fign uſed by ſhips. ** The other has an 

Ar Oc Al. VSE, s [from awmarunle, 
Gr.] a revelation, or the diſcovery of ſome- 
kind, Applied peculiarly to ſignify the hook 
ot Revelation, witten by St. John. Thoſe 


ed with an inflammation and diſiculty ot 
a place where bees are kept. 
the ſtamina, or chieves of flowers, which! 
gobular or oval particles, which. are a kind 
ripen the ſeed. 
ing piece. Swift. 
was to be black, except a white ſquare ſpot 
of Oliris, where it was worſhipped, as the re- 
when dead. So far could the bare light of 
Let infidels bluſh, at their boaſts of unaſſiſted 
in the Moſaic and Chriſtian diſpenfations 
idea, and be proſelytes to that Saviour, who 
A'PISH, Adj. mimicking, or- imitative, 
ton, playful, and mimicking at che ſame: 
ape; full of mimickry, and affected imitation. 
apl. fire.” 
thing by the Deity, before unknown to man- 
who are deſirous to ſee its myſteries explained 


ed by the 


i VG 
with medeſty, and treated with 


learning, will meet with no ſmall ſatisfeCtion 
from Dr. Newton's diſcourſes on Prophecy, 
wherein he has given us ſuch a comment as—. 
bar I ſay no more, left I ſhould injure the * 
formance; for want uf giving it due praiſe, 
APOCALY'PTICAL, '! Adj. : containing 
the revelation of any thing myſterious, 
APO'COPE, & from , Gr. and 
dnl, þ rin Grammar, a figure wherein the 
laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is cut off. 
'APO\CR YEHA, S. [from «wo, Gr. and 
gurt, ] ſomething not known ; applied to 
books'1t. denotes that their authors are 50 
certainty known; and their gennineneſs un- 
certain - Divines uſe the word in this ſen{: 


| when ſpeaking of thaſe books which the 


Jeus did not receive in their canon of inſpirel 
writing,” and the chureh of England, though 
the-allows them to be read to her congregs- 
tions, yet denics them to be of any authority 
in eſtabliſhing-any doctrine, 
APO'CRYPHAL, Adj. of doubtful au- 
thority ; not inſerted in the ſcripture canon, 
APO CRYPHALLY, Adv.'in a manner 
which is in want of authority, or has nc 
the marks of — 
APODIC TIC AL, Adj. [from a weh 
Gr. demonſtrative, plain, and convincing. 
APOLLINA'RIANS, S. | from Apollinari, 
their founder] a ſect which wels in the 
fourth century, who denied, that Chriſt af. 
ſumed true fleſh, or ar tional ſoul, but that 
his divinity was inſtead of the latter, and 
that his fleſh exiſted with the ſun from all 
eternity, was ſent down from»heaven, and 
conveyed through:the virgin, as through 
channel; that there were-two ſont, one bom 
of God, and the other of Mary; that the 
God was crucified ; that Chriſt has now n 
body ; and that the ſouls of men are props- 
gated by other fouls, in the ſame. manner #8 
bodies are by other bodies. How fruitful is 
error, and/when the 1magination is taken for 
a guide inſtead of reaſon aſſiſted: by revc- 
tion, hat a deſpicable light muſt men p- 
pear in to thoſe-exalted beings, who can ite 
remote truths by intuition! © + 
, APO'LLO, 5. fi.at,] in Mythology, the 
ſon of ſupiter and Latona, who was born at 
Deles ; to whom they attributed the art of 
divination, and the: patronage of phyſic, and 
is the ſun. be fable of his feeding Adme- 
tus's ſheep, denotes that- all{creatures are ſui- 
tained by his genial-warmth ; and Re Killing 
the Cyclops for forging © Jupiter's thunder- 
bolts, bis diſperſing thoſe peſtilential vapour 
which are fatal to mankind. He is called 
the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on earth, and 
Appallo in the infernal /regions, and reprt- 
ſented with an harp in order to ſhew the her- 
— our ſyſtem, with a buekler, ta de- 
note hi ending the earth, and with are 


rows, to ſignify his power of life and death. 
APOLQGE' TICAL, Adj. {from aw 


1: 


APO 


by repletion z the head's being naturally 
large, and the neck ſhort ; the perſon's being 
corpulent, and redundant in pituitous hu- 
mours, The indications of cure are an at- 
tenuation of the viſcidity of the humours, or 
defivation and revulſion of them, by all man- 
ner of evacuations. | 

APO RIA, S. [from area, Gr.] in Rhe- 
toric, a fi wherein the ſpeaker expreſſes 
| himſelf in doubt where to begin, 

APOSIOPE'SIS, S. {from amo, Gr. and 
cuonraw, Gr.) in Rhetoric, a figure wherein 
the ſpeaker, through ſome vehement aſſection 
leaves his period unfiniſhed ; but in ſuch a 
manner as the ſenſe may be eaſily ſupplied by 
the audience, as The talents of a Pitt - but 
he needs no encomium.“ 

APO'STASY, 8. [of amo, and wu, 
Gr.] the EY a religion ; uſed always 
in a bad ſenſe, and joined with the particle 


rem. 
/ APO'STATE, S. [from apeſtata, Lat.] 
one who has renounced the religion he for- 


APO 
aw, that which is ſaid, or written in defence 


of any 259 
APOLOGE'TICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of an anſwer, defence, or apology. 
APO'LOGIST, 8. one who vindicates the 
ſentiments of agother; one who extenuates 
the faults of another. 
To APOLOGIZE, v. A. to plead in fa- 
your ; to defend, or excuſe. ''__ 
APO'LOGUE, S. {from ao and aoyoy, 
Or.] a ſtory, or fiction, formed to convey 
ſome moral truth to the mind, under the 
images of beaſts; a fable: it is diſtinguiſhed 
from parable, becauſe that _—_ have hap- 
peed, but this could not; and the actors in 
that are rational beings z but thoſe of the 
opologue are irrational. ; 
APO'LOGY, S. [from awooya, Gr.] 
2 juridical word, implying a diſcourſe made 
by a defendant, to clear himſelf from a charge 
brought againſt him. Hence the defence of 
an opinion from the objections it is charged 
with, is generally called by the ſame name. 


At preſent the term is uſed to imply rather 
an excuſe than a vindication ; and an extenua 


the bar. 


vn of a fault, rather than a proof of inno- 
ence : being more commonly appropriated 
»the common concerns of men in their pri- 


ate characters, than to the proceedings at 


APOMECO'METRY, S. ſ from am» pune, 
ir. and tat re,] the art of meaſuring to know 
ow far things at a diſtance are from us. 

APONEURO'SIS. S. (of ano and vivzey, 
'r.] in Anatomy, the expanſion, or ſpread- 
ng of a nerve. [ 

APO'PHASIS, S. [from amnogaoic, Gr.] 
n Rhetoric, a figure wherein the orator 
ems to wave, what he ironically mentions. 

APOPHLEGMA'TIC, S. [of amy and 
uu, Gr. phlegm] remedies to clear away 
uperfluous phlegm, and ſerous humovrs. 

APOPHLI.E/GMA11SM, 8. {See Aro- 
4L1GMATIC | a Medicine intended to diſ- 


merly profeſſed ; uſtd in a bad ſenſe, with 
the particle from. X 
APOSTA'TICAL, S. after the manner 


of an — 

To At O'STATIZE, S. [from apoſtate] 
to reuobsce one's religion; to change one's 

gion for a worſe. 

To /APO'STEMATE, V. A. to turn to 
an afroſteme ; to form an abſceſs. 

AFOSTEMA'TION, S. the forming an 
ahHlceſs; the collecting or gathering of cor- 
rupt matter, ſa as to cauſe a humour and ſwel- 
hang in the part. | 

APO'STEME, or APO'STUME, 8. 
ſarec nf, Gr. ] a hollow ſwelling filled with 
corrupt matter : an abſceſs. 

APO'STLE,S. ſ apoſtalur, of ana, Gr. 
one who was a diſciple of Chriſt on earth, an 
commiſſioned by him, after his reſurrection, 
to preach the — to the world. One of 
the ordinary travelling miniſters, who went 


cl- ige phlegm, ä into different parts to preach the Goſpel, 
ap* APUPHTHEGM, S. [from away deypa,] | Pom. xvi. 7. Ore who is ſent to collect 
fee WP ſentence which contains ſome important aims and contributions: Epaphroditus, your 


uth, moral or divine. 5 
APO'PHYGE, S. [ eT,qrvyw, Gr.] 
Architecture, a ring of a column or pillar, 


hence it begins to ſpring : originally no- . 


meſſeoger or apoſtle, amogorog, Gr, Philip. il. 
24. He who firſt planted the Goſpel i, any 
— Applied to Chriſt himſelf, as bein 
ar from heaven to aſlume our nature, an 


ant ing bur the ing at the baſe of wooden pil- | inveſted with authority to execute his pro- 
me- *, to keep them from ſpringing ; but after-| phetic, prieſtly, and kingly offices, ** Con- 
ul. rs imitated in Ronework, ider the Apoſele and high-prieſt of our pro- 
ling WW APOPHYSIS, S. [from aroquoreg, Gr] feffion Jeſus Chriſt, Heb. iti. 1, 


I. of the nature of an apoplexy. | 


Anatomy, the p t parts of a bone. 
APOPLECTIC, or APOPLE/CTICAL, 


A'POPLEX, S. See Aroretxv. 


| APOPLE'XED, Adj. affected with an ap- tles. 


xy. 
 APOPLEXY, $. ſ[anoranfic, Gr.] a 


APO'STLESHIP, s. the office of an p»ſ- 


abs: ia: | 
APOSTO'LIC, or APOSTO'/LICAL, 
Adj. that which was authorized by the apoſ- 


APOSTO'LICALLY, Adj. in the man- 


ar Wileaſe that ſuddenly deprives a perſon of his | APO'STROPHE, S. [of are, Gr. and 
h. "ſes, attended with a ſuſpenſion of the prin- cpxqw,] in Rhetoric, a breaking off from the 


pal faculties of the ſoul. Cauſed generally 


thread of one's diſcourſe, when applied to 
inanimate 
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Manimate things, it is reckoned a very great 
beauty: Adam's morning-hymn in Milton, 
is the moſt charming apoſtrophe that ever en- 
tered the heart of man. In Grammar, the 
contraction of a word by the placing a com- 
ma over that part which is dropped, as in the 
word low ring. 

To APOSTROPHPZE, V. A. to inter- 
rupt the thread of diſcourſe. 

APO'THECARY, S. [from awo9xn, Gr.] 
one who prepares medicines according to the 
preſcriptions of the college, and viſits p2- 
tients. The practice is genteel, and its mem- 
bers very numerous in London ; till the year 
1617 they were incorporated with the Gro- 
ers; but are now diſt.nft, and have a hall 
in Plackfriars, where are two very fine la- 
boratories, which ſupply the ſurgeons cheſts 
with medicines, for the uſe of the navy. If 
we conſider there are near 2coo of this pro- 
feſſion in London, how muſt we be ſurpriſed 
to find that, in Denmark, only twoare allowed 
in the city of Copenhagen, and but one in 
any other conſiderable town. | 

A'POTHEGM, S. ſa vitious ſpelling.) 

See APOPTHEGM. 
_APOTHEO'SIS, S. ſamo, Cr. ard St,] 
an heathen ceremony, whereby any great 
wan was placed among the Gods; after 
which they paid him adoration, and ſwore by 
his name, with as much reverence as by thoſe 
of any other deity. The ceremony, as de- 
ſcribed by Herodian, may be ſeen in Ken- 
nett's Roman Antiquities. 

AFO'TOME, S. [of aro, and v ,] in 
Mathcmatics, the difference between a ration- 
al lineand one only commenſurable in power 
to the whole line. Euclid has handled this 
ſubje& very copiouſſy in his tenth book of 
Elem. In Muſic, the remaining part of an 
entice tone. 

APCLEM, S. [from «wet, ] a medicine 
made by hoiling roots, plants, &c. in water; 
called alſo a decoction. 

To APPA'L, V. A. [aeffdlir, Fr.] to 
give terror; to affright z to diſhearten, 

 APPA/LMENT, S. [ ſudden affright, or 
terror 

APPARA'TUS, S. Lat.] a collection of 
inſſruments proper to accompliſh any deſign; 
the inſtruments uſed in philofophical experi- 
ments; the bandages, &c. ot a ſurgeon ; 
the furniture of a houſe, &c. 

APPA'REL, S. [apparzil, Fr.] cloathing 

dreſs. 
To APPAREL, V. A. to cloth; dreſs; 
to adorn, or imbelliſh. 

APPA'RENT, Pat. [apparent, Fr.] plain, 


indubitable, ſeeming in oppoſition to real; 


viſible, manifeſt, or known, and applied to 

the ſucceſſor of the crown, certain, oppoſed 

to preſumptive. Shakeſpear uſes it ſubtan- 

tively, in the laſt ſenſe, © I'Il draw it as 

apparent to the crown Hen. VI, Apparent 

diameter in aſtionomp, is the angle under 
2 


| into a place, Perſonal attendance at a cov" 
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which we fee the ſun, moon, and ſy 
Apparent magnitude, is that which appears u 
the eye, and is meaſured by the quantity 
the optic angle. 

APPA'RENTLY, Adv. plainly, evident 
ly ; manifeſtly ; ſeemingly, 

APPARPTIION. S. [appares, Lat.] a vil. 
ble object; a ſpeftre; a ghoſt. In Air. 
nomy, a ſtar's becoming viſtble, which 
before was below the horizon, 
perpetual apparition is that which is deſciibe 
about the pole as a centre, and touches th; 


north part of the horizon in N. lat. and ti; 


S. in S. lat. all ſtars within which never (2, 
but are always viſible above the horizon, 

APPA'RITORS, S. [from para, Lat. 
perſons _ at hand to execute the order 
of the magiſtrate ; thoſe who cite perſons h 
appear in eccleſiaſtical courts z the beadle who 
carries the mace before the maſters, &c. u 
our univerſities, 

To AP PEACH. [See IMPEACH] 6 
accuſe ; to inform againſt a perſon 

To APPEAL, V. A. [appelis, Lat.] u 
transfer a diſpute fiom one to another, wr 
the particle from: before the perſon from whon 
it is removed, and t before the perſon u 
is to be judge in his ſte-d; to apply cel 
ſelf to others for their opinions; or to cit 
as witneſſes, To — =» or charge a per- 
ſon with guilt, in alluſion to an app cal in 
law. * Appeal each other of high-treaſon." 
Sbaleſp. 

APPE'AL, S. [pronounced as if the « 
was dropped and another e inſerted in it 
room, as appeal,) the removal of a cauk 
from an interior to a ſuperior court; uſe 
with the particle te. It generally meaus the 
accuſation of a murderer by a perſon uhs 
had intereſt in the party killed, This d 
done either by bill or writ. The heir male 
is to bring an appeal for the death of his a- 
ceſtor, and the huſband for his wife; but it 
muſt be commenced within a year and a d 
after the death of the perſon murdered, and 
in the county where done. Figurativcly, 1 
ſummons to anſwer to a charge; an applic: 
tion or addreſs. ** A kind of appeal to the 
Deity.'* Bacen. 

APPEA'LANT, S. [ appellant is the word 
now in uſe, ] one that brings an appeal. * 

APPE'ALER, S. one who appeals. 

To APPE'AR, V. N. [appdreo, Lat.] to 
become viſible to the eye, with in before tht 
place of the object. To be in the preſenc? 
of another, ſo as to be ſeen by him, to be 
conſpicuous; or attract obſervation. To 
anſwer a ſummons; to ſeem, to reſemble. 
To be made maniteſt by proofs ard ch. 
dence. To be evident. As will aff 
by what follows.“ Arburthn. 

APPEA'/RANCE, .S. an object of ſight. 
The thing ſeen. A®h@nomenon. Sem 
blance, or ſhow ; the outſide, The com? 


mn 


The circle g 


TE 


pinion. Perſonal charms, probability, re- 
mblance, or likelihood. ; 
APPE'ASEABLE, Adj. that which is 
concileable. 

To APPEASE, v. A. [appaiſer, Fr. ] to 
ring an angry perſon to an even temper; 
b pacify; to allay; to quiet any noiſe, out- 
e, or violence. 

APPEASEMENT, S. reconciliation; a 
ite of peace and calmneſs, after the tur- 
lent emotions of paſſian and reſentment. 
APPE'ASER, S. [Sce APPEASE] one 
ho brings about a reconciliation between 
urties that were vehemently offended with 
ch other, 

APPEL'LANT, S. [from afpellans, Lat. 
ie who brings an appeal; one who appeals 
om a lower to a higher court. 
APPE'LLATE, 8 [from appellitum, Lat. 
e again(t whom an appeal is brought. 
APPELLA'TION, S. [appellatio, Lat.) 
de name, dignity, or title, by which men 
e ditinguilſhed, 

APPEL'LATIVE, S. [ apfellutivem, Lat.] 
ords which ſtand for univerſal ideas, or a 
hole rank cf beings, whether general or 
cial, 

APPEULLATORY,. Adj. containing an 
veal, . 

APPELLEE, S. a perſon againſt whom 
appeal is brought. 

APPE/NAGE, or APPA'NAGE, S. [apa- 
gium, Lat. of pants, Lat. bread. } the tor- 
ne of a king's younger ſons, which in 
gland depends entirely on his majelty's 
aſure, 

To APPE!ND, V. A. [from ad and pen- 
„] uſed with the particle to; to hang one 
another; to join ſomething as an addi- 
nal part. 

APPEN'DAGE, S. [Fr.] hanging on 
mething elſe ; belonging or annexed to; 
ompanying : in Law, any thing belonging 


„e- other, as acceſſary to its principal, or 
the an adjunct to its ſubject among the logi- 
ns, Uſed ſubſlantively for ſomething 
ich belongs to another, not as a neceſſary, 


ta caſual, and adventious part. 

To APPE!NDICATE, v. A. [from ap- 
4% Lat.] io annex or add one thing to 
ther. 


= APPEN'DIX, ſomething added to ano- 

» bt Applied to action, concurrent circum- 
To "<5. Applied to books, a kind of ſup- 

ble, ent, or an addition to ſupply ſome omiſ- 
and render them compleat ; ſometimes 

lar ] to the book, and ſometimes publiſhed 

elf 

robe: , APPERTAIN, V. N. [appartenir, 

Sem 1 to belong to, as a right. To relate, 

mics e On fined to. : 

con YER YAUNMENT, S. that which re- 


to any rank or dignity, 


f juſtice. Circumſtances which favour any| 
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 APPER"'TENANCIES, S. [afpar:erancs, 
Fr. ] that which belongs or rela'es to a thing : 
the qualities, or properties of a thing, 

APPER"TINENT, Adj. {from ad and 
pertiners, Lat.] that which has a relation to. 

A*'PPETENCE, or A'PPETENCY, 8. 
| 2 Lat.] ſenſual, carnal detire 

ult. 

APPETIBILITY, S. the quality which 
renders a thing the object of deſire. 

APPETII E, S. from appetite, Fr.] a 
propenſity to ſome object on account of the 
— it is imagined to poſſeſs. A violent 
onging after any thing, uſed with the par- 
ticles of or to, before the object of delire. 
*© Immoderate appetite of power.“ Clarend. 
An appeti'e to praiſe.” Governmunt of the 
Tongue. This laſt is not very proper. In 
Medicine, a natural, pet iodical deſire to eat 
or drink. 

APPETTTION, S. [apperitic, Lat.] a 
longing defire. ** Apperition or fallening our 
attections on him.” Hemmond. | 

To APPLAUD, V. A. [applauds, Lat.] 
to lhew approbation by clapping of hands; 
to praiſe ; to commend, 

APPLAUD'ER, S. one who highly com- 
mends and praiſes the merits of ano her. 

APPLAU'SE, S. [apfplauſus, Lat.] praiſe 
beſtowed on merit by teſtimonies of appro» 
bation and rapture. 

3 cel, epple, elp, Sax. ] the fruit 
of the apple tree. Apple of the eye. See 
1 pple of the oy 

APPLEBY, the county town of Weſt- 
moreland, with a good corn-market on Mon- 
days, and three fairs, on Whitſun-Eve, for 
horned cattle; on Whitmonday, for linen- 
cloth, and merchandize; and on Auguſt 10, 
for horſes, ſheep, and linen cloth. It is 
gone greatly to decay from what it was, it 
being only one broad ſtreet of mean houſes ; 
however, it (till keeps the aſſizes and ſeſſions, 
and at the upper part is the caſtle, The 
church ſtands at the lower end of the town, 
and has lately been repaired ; and they have 
likewiſe erected a town-houſe. It is teu 
miles E. by S. of Penrith, and 280 N. N. 
W. of London. Lon. 14. 5. lat. 54. 30. 
lt is ſeated on the river Eden, by uhich it 
is almoſt ſurrounded, and ſends two members 
to porli-ment. 

A*PPLE-TREE, S. [æple-tree, or pies 
tre, Sax. afallen, a fallenbren; Brit. Ja- 
blan. Ruſs. Sclav. Bohem. taking its name 


from the fruit it bears, as all trees do ; not 


as a late author conjectures, Apsl/s"s-tree, 
becauſe Apples were one of the fruits de- 
dicated to that deity.} In Gardening, a 
tree whoſe fruit is round, generally hallowed 
about the foot-ſtalk, with cells including the 
ſeed, ſeparated by cartilaginous partitions. 
Its fruit has vaiivus naines, and are diſtin- 

gifted 


APP 
guiſhed generally into thoſe that ate fit for 
the deſert, the kitchen, and the cyder-preſs. 

APPLE-WOMAN, S. {a compound 
word] a woman who ſells apples. 

APPLUANCE, S. See APPLICATION. 

APPLICABILITY, 5. the quality which 
renders a thing fit to be applied. b 

AP'PLICABLE, Adj. from applico, Lat. 
that which is agrœcable, ſuitable, ot may be 
affirmed of a thing. 

APP'LICABLY, Adv. fo as tb ſuit, 
agree with, or be conformable to any thing. 

APPLICA'TION, S. [ applicatio, Lat.] 
the act of applying one thing to another. 
Intenſeneſs of thought or ſtudy. The em 
ployment of a means to produce a particular 
end. The Cefire, ſuit, or requeſt of a go 
ſon, Attention to any particular affair, 
with the particle t. The drawing inferences 
from the compariſon of one thing to ano- 
ther. In Divinity, the act wkereby Chriſt 
makes over and transfers to us the eſſects of 
his holy life and death. 

AP'PLICATIVE, Adj. that which makes 
the application, 

AP'PLICATORY, Adj. exerting the 
act of app'ying. 

To APPLY”, v. A. [afplier, obſolete, 
appliquer, Fr. applico, Lat.] to put to a 

ing. To lay remedies on a wound. To 
uſe as relating or conformable to. To em- 
ploy, to put to a certain uſe. To uſe as a 
means. To fix the attention on any object; 
to — uſed with the particle to. To have 
recourſe to; to work upon; to ply. To 
addreſs as a petitioner, 

To APPO/INT, V. A. [ appointer, Fr.] 
to fix the time of ſomething future, To 
ſettle by bargain, To decree. 

APPOUNTER, S. he who appoints. 

APPOINTMENT, S. [ appointment, Fr.] 
a thing ſettled between parties. An agree- 
ment to perform ſomething future. Applied 
to the Deity, a decree, eſtabliſhment, direc- 
tion, or order. Applied to warlike habili- 
ments, accoutrement. Applied to the amount 
of a penſion, ſtipend, ſalary, or wages. 

To APPO'RTION, V. A. [from portio, 
Lat.] to divide into ſhares, or lots. 

APPO'RTIONMENT, S. the dividing 
into ſhares or portions, 

To APPO'SE, v. A. [for oppoſe] to em- 
barrafs, to puzzle. For this we now uſe the 
word poſe, which is a contraction ot this 
word, not as Johnſon conjectures, of p . 

A'PPOSITE, Adj. ſ from appoſitus, Lat.] 
proper, ſuitable, well adapted to t «pany 

ſonable, or conformable ; applied to opi- 
nions or ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, or 
agreeable, 

AP'POSITELY, Adv. fitly, ſuitably ; in 
a manner conſiſtent with the greateſt pro- 


riety. 
: APPOSITENESS, S. fitneſs ; ſuitable- 
neſs ; conformity. | 


APR 


APPOSTTION, s. [from appofitio 
the addition of re new. i 
To APPRAT SE, V. A. (appricier, 
to rate; value, or ſet a price on goods. 
AYPPRATSER, S. | appreciateur, Fr.] 
who values goods, who is ſworn to do ju 
hetween the parties, and is therefore te 
4 {worn appraiſer, and is obliged to take 
goods at the price he values them at, if 
other will purchaſe them at that rate 
To 4PPREHE'ND, V; A. {from 
hendy, Lat.] to lay hold on; to feae 
perſon, in order to bring him to juſſice; 
think on with anxiety or tertor. To h 
an imperfect or inadequate idea of a thi 
in oppolition to comprehend, 
APPREHE'NDER, S. one who ſeizg 
male factot, to bring him to juſtice: ac 
ceiver; a thinker. 
APPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. [from a 
benſibilis, Lat.] what may be appreher 
or conceived. 4 
ApPREHENSION, S. [apprehenſio, 
the mere contemplation of things. | heh 
perception of ideas in the mind, witt 
comprehending them, or making any 
ductions from them: in a more looſe ſe 
opinion, or ſentiments. Fear, or ane 
Suſpicion of ſomething future. The ſein 
of a malefactor, to bring him to juſtice, 
APPREHE'NSIVE; Adj: quick to « 
ceive ; fearful ; ſuſpicious. 
APPRE'NTICE, S. f apprenti, Fr. in 
apprendre] a youth bound to a perſon fo 
certain number of years, to learn hist 
or profeſſion, . 
To APPRENTICE, v. A. to bind 
uth to one who is to teach him his 


e. 

APPRE'NTICESHIP, S. the time 
which a perſon is bound, in order to k 
a trade, Or the duty of an apprentice. 

To APPRI'ZE, V. A. [appris, Fr. 
give information, or notice. 

To APPRO'ACH, v. N. [apprecher, Ft 
to ſhorten the diſtance between objech 
draw nearer ;z to be nearer its completiol 
to be nearer; to come near; to reſemd 
Uſed actively, with the particle to; to} 
nearer to. 

ApPRO ACH, S. the act of coming ne 
acceſs, In Fortification, uſed in the p! 
works thrown up by beſiegers in order 
advance nearer to the place beſieged. 
Mathematics, the curve of equable apres 
is that wherein a body, deſcending by* 
ſole power of gravity, ſhall « 
earth equally in equal times. 

APPRO'/ACHER, S. the _ * 
comes, or adyances towards a diſtant obj 

APPROBA'TION, S. [ approbatis, 14 
the act of approving, liking, or eſteen 
any thing. | 

APRO'OF, S. {from approve ; thus 


is derived from prove] the act of aſſo 


A'PR 


or canbemin jon from a perſua- 
x of in oe == with — 5a 
To APPRO'BER ATE, Vi As Lan pero, 

10 quicker a thing, wah Wipe to 

to baſten action 

To er V. N. [from 
. Lat.] to Jeſlenithg diſtance be- 
ved; ta draw nearer. os to ap- 


bach 

To APPROPINQUE, v. N. see AP- | 

ROPIYQUATE. 

APPROV/PRI ABLE; Adj. any thing that 

be peculiarly applied to. 

To APPRO/PRIATE, V. A, [eppreprier, 

; to dedicate, or ſct apart to a particular | 
To claim right to. To confine, to. 4 

ler ſenſe. 


Tho PRIATE, Adj. peculiar ; con; no 
ned ; reſtrained, or limited. 


n Law, to — as 4 


things to ſome peculiar uſe. The claim 
g as belonging to ore's ſelf, In Law 
e N a beneſſce to the perpetu 
e of ſome, religious houſe 3 ig order to. 
e makipg of which the king's licence in 
ancery, 1 the conſent of the dioceſad 
tron, and-incumbent arc nece 2 


ſled of an e * 
APPROY' 

Ss worthy of Approbution 4 484 
APPRO VAL, S. the acknowledgment 


er ſſuſſcent examingtien. Approbation. 
APPROYANCE, $. : SE ARRAY AL. 
* APPRO'VE, iy A. Irrer, Kr. 
eaſes ov d ighted @ {400 by5 fomeline | 
wp HE e. To. {etle, or, eſta- 
lid by ſufficient reaſons. To EXPETIEHEE 3 
"og; or be ronvincad; pf from ex 
nee. Tis the curſe of love, and- | Git 
proved.” Dryd. Ta make Roy of 28 
obatiog, Wich the P Ne 10. To 1 
e himſelf ro God Nager. 
ee 8. ergo nd 
ON; } 32% 
ARO VER. S. one . approvet; ene 
ho makes trial of. In common Law, one 
do having confeſſad himſelf; to be guilty of 


and is obliged to prove bis charge. 


ear to. 


g ncaret to any thing. In Arithmetie, a 


ught. Ov - 

ATRIL, 8. lex, Lat} the fou#th. ca 2; 
dar month in the Fur. It was ca 44 
efter-monath by the Saxons, from their 
ddeſs Eaſter, | to whom they Haerificed in. 


a part of drefs which haogs trom the 


BLE AG, bat which op; EAA 


APRROXIMA' 'Tiby;'s. 8. the approagh=. he's 
bntinual - _— to a xvot or nen pond: Hons ip, the breaſſ- plate; 


AQA 


* 
downwardt, worn hy, men to Keep the 
cloaths, 10. by the women for ornament. 
Apron o & is the, fat ſłin which co- 
vers the belly. In Guanery, a piece of lead 
to cover the toych hole of @ great gun. 
A'PRONED, Adj. a > who wears an 


ap 

sis, S. lte. Gr.] the part of the 
church wherein the clergy ſat, and the altar- 
was placed: more articularly the bilhops 
| ſeat or throne, the caſe wherein relics 
| were preſerved. Ip Aſtronomy, the higheſt 
or loweſt poiat of a plauet's orbit. 

AT, Adi. [from eprus, Lat. compared 
at preſent by mere for the comparative, and 

moſt for the ſuperlative, but formerly by add- 

ing er to the poſitive, for the 2 
| degree, and ef for the ſuperlative] fit, 


APPROPRIA' r ION, S. the application | per, ſuitable. That which has an inelina- 


tion to, applied to perſons ; ready or quick, 
| -pplied 2 N 
ro APTATE, V. A. [aptatum, ſupine of 


abe Lat $0 fir, To tate a planet, is 


0 ſtrengthen it in poſiti ton of 355 


def d.“ 
8 WIS 4 x K Nee. 8. ff wtadle- 


APPROPRIA TOR, 8, . perſpa ee Tepgenęy, 2 1 Seed to 


dupe ly , or, byaſs, applied to the 


Ar. with great propriety 3 


F the męrits, or 'pood m litics of an ic. Pre 5 ably, Ar, gur 


4 NESS,.S. Tae, tendency $ 
iſpofitiap, or inclination ; quickneſs.  _. 
An [Lat.] the "bird of parad ſe, 
a:conſtellation i in the 8. h WM 
AA, S. [Lar.] water., * Aqua Ferri 
or ſtrong cortaſive liguor, is. = by ee 
tilling purified, njtre with calc! 4 
or rectified oil of vitriol i 1 a ſtion g heat. I 
is ſuppoſed. a have barn invented about the 
year 1300. It is uſcd by refiners in ſepatat- 
ing ſilver tio and copper by Work- 
ing goldſmiths ; by. che workers in W. ſaic, 
| for (tainjng and. 1 4tbeir ©: by 
dyers, in heightemp g heir; colpvrs,. particu- 
larly ſcarlet z by 5 — ontiſts, Jor , colouring 
bone and ivory; by boak-binders, to marble 


bal. accuſeth another as guilty of the | the covers of their books ; by ergrayers, in 
etching copper-platey,; a my by. dianiend ent- 
A PROXIMATE, 5 rech ing 15 „ ſeparate their diamonds.from metal- 


Agua- mar ina, a ꝓtec ous lone, 
vhicdr Cres; us name from its ſcar green co- 
Jopr 3; js ſu ppoſed to be the bey, and the 
the Jew; h 
high na- regia, a ſtrong corroſive 
1 e which pix gold, made of ſpirit 


. SET) ſpirit of ſca · lt. 


TIC, [ aqudtri: cus, Lat.]. that. «hich 
Iven abs, water u applied te plants, that 


bit month: and from thence, we cal the | » 
ſchal feaſt, Eaſter, at this day. A 


No. III. 2 7 


0 in the watex. 
* it; * ba- 
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ARA 
- A'QUATILE, Adj. [ aguatis] that which 
Rves or grows in the water, 

A'QUEDUCT, or A'QUZAEDUCT, S. 
[aqua, Lat. and ductus, Lat.] a channel to 
convey water from one place to another, 
The Romans had ſome aqueducts which ex- 
tended one hundred miles: there were nine 
that emtied themſelves through 13, 594 pipes 
of an inch diameter, and the city is ſuppoſed 
to receive in an hour's time, 500,000 hoe” 
heads of water. That of Lewis XIV. near 
Maintenon, which carries the R. Bute to 
Verſailles, is 7000 fathoms long, 2560 high, 
and, has 242 areades. Yet though our New 
River is not conducted with ſo much parade, 
it is infinitely more uſeful, and conſidered as 
the project and performance of a private 
perſon, is at once ſtupendous, and worthy 
of the higheſt approbation. In Anatomy, 
this term is applied to a long canal in the 
Os petroſum. i 

AQUA'RIUS, s. [from agua, Lat.] in 
Aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns in the 
ecliptic, which derives its name from the 
ſuppoſed quantity of rain which falls while 
the ſun is in it, 

A*QUEOUS, Adj. [from agua, Lat. 
watery ; compoſed of water, 

A'QUILINE, Adj. [from aguila, Lat.] 
reſembling an eagle; applied to the noſe, 
hooked like an eagle's &. 3 

AQU'OSE, 8. from aqueſus, Lat.] watry, 
aboun ng with water. Aquoſe ducts, thoſe 
in the Sclerotica, whereby the aqueous hu- 
mour is ſuppoſed to be conveyed into the 
membranes which incloſe it; diſcovered by 
Dr. Nuck, but not generally acknowledged, 

AQUOSITY, S. [from agueſe] wateriſh- 
neſs, 1 

ARABIA, a country of Aſia, which is a 
peninſula, bounded on the W. by the Red 
Sea, on the N. E. by the river Euphrates, 
and the Perſian gulph, on the S. by the 
ocean, and on the N. by Syria, and the 
deſart of Dyrbekar. It is divided into 
three parts, Arabia Petrea, Deſerta, and 
Felix, .or the Happy. Arabia Petrea is 
the ſmalleſt of the three, and towards the 
N. is full of mountains, with few inha- 
bitants, on account of its barrenneſs. It 
had its name from the town Petrea, its 
ancient capital, now deſtroyed, It differs 
little from Arabia Deſarta, which is ſo 
called from the nature of the ſoil, that is 
generally a barren ſand. However, there 
are great flocks of ſheep, and herds of 
eattle near the Euphrates, where the land is 
good. In the deſart there are great numbers 


ARB 

lives, removing from place to place, panj 
for the ſake of paſture, and partly to lie n 
wait for the caravans, which they often rob, 
There are caravans which travel over 

of this deſart from Buſſerah to Aleppo, and 
from Egypt to Mecca, in order to viſt 
Mahomet's tomb. Arabia Felix produce 
frankincenſe, myrrh, balm of Gilead, gum. 
arabick, and more eſpecially coffee, of which 
they export prodigious quantities. Th; 
Arabs that live in the deſart have no houſe, 
but tents. The famous Mahomet vas 
native of this country, and his follower, 
ſoon after his death, conquered a great part 
of Alia, Africa, and Europe, eſtabliſhing 
their religion wherever they came. Lou, 
from 52. to 77. Lat. 12. to 34. 

A'RABIC, S. [from Arabic] the language 
of the Arabians, a branch of the Hebrey, 

This word is likewiſe applied to a gum, 
which diſtils from a thorny plant in thek 
parts, 

A'RABIC, Adj. relating to, or uſed in 
Arabia. Arabic characters, are the figures 
we make uſe ef in Arithmetic. 

AR'ABLE, Adj. [from aro, Lat.] pro- 
per for ploughing : and to produce corn, 

A'RAC, or A'RRAC, 8. [ pronounce! 
rack} a ſpirituous liquor, made by the Chi. 
neſe from cocao, rice, or ſugar. Ther 
are two ſorts imported into England, viz. 
the Goa and Batavia, The Goa is diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſingle, double, and treble di. 
tilled, the double diſtilled is that which is 
ſent abroad, but though weak in comp 
riſon to that of Batavia, is preferred before 
it, on account of its method of diſtilling, 
which is in earthen veſſels, but that of B. 
tavia in copper. 

ARACHNOT DES, S. [from abe 
Anatomy, a fine ſlender tunic, encompaſling 
the chryſtaline humour of the eye, Its uſe 
is to retain the chryſtaline humour in its 
proper place; to ſeparate the chryſtaline from 
the aqueous humour; and to prevent its 
being contipually moiſtened therewith, 

AR/ZEO'METER, S. [| from apa, Gr, 
and wererw, Gr.) in Hydroſtatics, an ioſtru- 
ment to diſcover the weight of fluids. 

AR FO'TICS, s. [from aa, Gt.) 
medicines which thin the blood. 

ARA'NEOUS, Adj. [from aranea, Lat.] 
reſembling a cobweb. Arancors urine, con- 
tains ſomething like a ſpider's web, with! 
fatneſs at top, and indicates a colliquation. 
ARA'”TION, S. [ardtio, Lat.] the 20 
of plowing. 

A'RATORY, Adj. [from are] relating 


of oſtriches, and there is a fine breed of | to plowing. 


camels in ſeveral places. Arabia Felix is ſo 
called, on account of its —_— with 
regard to the reſt. Some give it the name 
of Yemen, but improperly ; for it is a king- 
dom on the S. coaſt, whoſe capital is Sanaa. 


A'RBALET, or A/RBALIST, S. {fron 
argus, Lat, and baliffa] a croſs- bow made 
with ſteel, ſet in a ſhaft of wood, with 3 
ſtring and trigger; bent with a piece of iron 
fitted for that purpoſe, and uſed to throw 
bullets, large arrows, darts, &c, 
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ARB 

ARBITER, s. [Lat. ] a perſon choſen 
etween parties, to decide the ſubject of 
heir diſagreement. One inveſted with a 
power to decide any difference. 
A'BITRABLE, Adj. [ arbitrer, Lat.] ar- 
tray, voluntary; determined by the 
il 


II. 

ARBITRAMENT, S. from arbitror, 
u.] choice z determination. | 
ARBITRA'RILY, Adv. in a deſpotic, 
rannical, or abſolute manner, 
ARBITRA'RINESS, S. or deſpoticalneſs. 
he preſcribing rules, or enaQting laws, 
ichout aſſigning any reaſons for ſo doing. 
ranny. 

ABIrRAR 10 Us, Adj. [ from arbitra- 
1 Lat.] depending ſolely on the will; 
tecarious. 

ARBITRARY, Adj. [Car bitrarius, Lat.] 
ot reſtrained or limited; capricious, poli- 
we, deſpotic. 

To ARBITRATE, V. A. ſarbitror, Lat.] 
o decide or determine. To judge of. To 


ARBITRA'TION, S. [from arbitrer, 
it.] the determination of a ſuit by a 
udge, mutually choſen by the partics at dif- 
erence. 

ABITRATOR, S. [from arbitratit] on: 
hoſen to determine a difference between 
ontending partics. He that has uncon- 
roulable power. Heaven's high Arbitra- 
x fits ſecure,”* Par. Loſt. He that deter- 
ines, decides, or puts an end to any affair: 
determiner. In Law, the difference be- 
ween an ard itir and an arbitrator conſiſts in 
ie former's being obliged to proceed accord- 


pon the principles of equity. 
ARBIT'REMENT, S. from arbitror, Lat.] 
deciſion, pronounced by an umpire. A 
ompromiſe, ** As if they would make an 
litrement between God and man.“ Bacon. 
AR'BOR, [Lat.] in Botany, a tree. 
A'RBOR PHILOSO'PHICA, or res og 
ephical tree, in Chemiſtry, that which is 
ormed from metalline chryſtalizations which 
eſemble a tree. Arbor Martis, or the Steel 
re, that which is formed from a diſſolu- 
bon of iron-filings in ſpirits of nitre. Ar- 
r Porpbyriana, or Porphyry's Tree, in Lo- 
ic, is a ſcale of Beings, conſiſting of three 
dus, as follows: 

SUBSTANCE 


Thinking Extended 
BODY 
Inanimate Animate 
ANIMAL 

Irrational Ra 
M A 
This That 
6-3 


AR'BOR VITZE, or the Tree of Life, in 


ARC 


It is a native of Canada, a warm plant, 
good in a chloroſis ; bruiſed with honey, 
diſlolves tumours : its oil is recommended 
as a ſtimulator and opener in the gout, and 
is of great ſervice in eleanſing beds from 
vermin. | 

AR'BORARY, Adj. [ Arborarius, Lat.] 
that which belongs to a tree 

AR'BORET, S. [a diminitive of arbor, 
E ſmall tree, or ſhrub. 

RBO REOUS, Adj. [arb6reus, Lat.] be- 
longiag to trees. In Botany, a fangus or 
moſs growing on trees. 

AR BORIST, [S. aborife, Fr.] one who 
applies himſelf to ſtudy the nature and cul- 
tivation of trecs. 

AR'BOROUS, Adj. [from arbor, Lat.] 
formed of, or relating to trees, 

AR'BOUR, S. [of arbore, Lat.] a ſhady 
bower, formed of the branches of trees, 
and contrived ſo as to admit the air, and 
keep off the ſun and rain : formerly in great 
vogue 3 but, at preſent grown into dit- 
uſe. 

AR'BUTE, S. [arbutum, Lat.] in Bota- 
ny, the ſtraw-berry tree, which grows com- 
mon in Ireland, 

ARC, S. [arcus, Lat.] a part of a cir- 
cle, not exceeding a ſemi-circle. An arch. 
ARCADE, S. [Fr.] an arch, or walk, 
containing ſeveral arches united together, 
ARCA'NUM, [Lat. in the plural arrana] 
a ſecret. | 
ARCH, S. [arcus, Lat.] the ſky. In 
Mathematics, part of any curve line, whe- 
ther it be ellipſis, circle, &c. Arch of a 
circle is a part of the circumference leſs than 
a ſemi-circle. Arcb, in architecture, is a 
vault, or concave building, bent in the 
form of an arch of a curve, and is divi'ed 
into circular, Alberti would have the arch 
in building never leſs than a ſemi-circle, 
with the addition of one-ſeventh of half its 
diameter : and Sir Henry Wotton has, b 
a chain of theorems, ſhewn it to be both 
the ſtrongeſt, ſecureſt, and moſt beautiful, 
Arch of a bridge is the vaulted interval be- 
tween its piers. Without intereſting our 
ſelves in the warmth of a diſpute, we muſt 
obſerve, that arches, which are portions of 
a Circle, are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the 
catenaria, becauſe other arches ſuſtain them- 
ſelves only by the catenaria contained in 
their thickneſs; ſo that were they made 
thin, they muſt tumble of courſe ; but the 
catenaria, though infinitely flender, muſt 


downwards more than another. A trium- 


| phal arcb is a gate built with ſtone, &c. and 
| richly ornamented with trophies, &c, 


ARCH, S. {from aN, Gr. a chief, 
« My worthy arch and patron.” K. Lear. 
To ARCH, V. A. [arcus, Lat.] to 


zuny, fo called from its continual verdure. 


build, or to cover with ar : 
_ ARCH, 


ſtand ; becauſe no one part of it tends - 


3, 2grm=See 2 


2p 


ARC 


A'RCH, Adj. [from xD., Gr.] chief, 
principal; uſe? to expreſs ſomethiog of the 
firſt rank or order, as arch biſpep; but ſome- 
thing ſuperlative applicd to quality, as an 
arch-beretic, It alio implies a perfon en- 
diel with a great deal of low cuanirg. '* An 
arch lad. | 

ARCH-ANGEL, S [from aG, Gr. 
and aſy:13-, Gr.) one of the ſuperior order 
of angels. Alſo a plant named likewiſe 
Herd Netile. . , 
 ARCHANGE'LIC, Adj. relating, or be- 
longing to archanpels. 

ARCH-BUHOP, S. [arrebiſc-op, Sax. of 
«px©-, Gr. and enmu©, | a chief bilbop, 
or metropolitan prelate, In the Eaſt this 
title was not known till the year 326. Ac- 
cording to Bede, the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
this order in Englan was in the time of Lu- 
cius, the firſt Chriſtian king, who erected 
three archbiſhopricks; namely, London, 
York, and Land iff, then called Kaer-Leion: 
the dignity continued in London 180 years, 
and was then tranſlated to Canterbury. The 
archbiſhoprick of Caer- leou was firſt tranſ- 
Jated to St. David's, but, on account of the 
plague, was tranſlated again to Doll in H ri- 
* That of York continues to this 

ay. 

ARCH-BI'SHOPRIC, S. the dignity, ju- 
riſdiciiun, or province of an archbilhop. 
There are two in England, namely York 
and Canterbury, the prelates whereof are 
called primates, and after ſome altercation 
for ſuperiority, that of Canterbury was call- 
ed primae ot all England, and that of York 
only primite of England. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury had anciently juriidict on over 
Ireland, as that of York had over Scotland, 
As for the former he was called the patri- 
arch, pope of this new world, enjoyed 
marks of royalty, ſuch as making kuights 
and coining money, &c. is now the firſt 

of the realm, next ta the royal family ; 
as the power and probate of wills, grants 
licenſes and diſpenſations, and holds ſeveral 
courts, The archbilhop of York has the 
ſame rights in his province, has precedence 
of all dukes not of the royal blood, and of 
all officers of ſtate, excepting the lord high 
chancellor, | 
 ARCH-DF'ACON, S. [archidiaconus, Lat.] 
2 prieſt veſted with juriſdiction over the cler- 
gy. and laity, next to the biſhop. 

ARCH-DEACONRY, S. the juriſdiction, 
or office of an archdescon. 

ARCH-DEA'CONSHIP, S. the office of 
an archdeacan, 

ARCHDUKE,S. [archidux, Lat.] a duke 
yeſtcd with greater privilege than others. 

ARCH-DU'CHESS, S. the title of the 

or daughter of an archduke. 


ARC 

A'RCHED, Part. crooked, in the form of 
an arch. In Horſemanſhip, archet{ legt, ar 
an imperfection of a horſe, whoſe lcgs ax 
dent forwards, ſo as to make on the whole; 
kind of an arch or bow, when he ſtands in 
his natural poſition. | 

ARCHER, S. [archer, Fr.] one who 
ihoots with a bow; or ufes a bow in battle. 
Phough.now laid aſide in Chriſtendom, yd 
they are ſtill kept up in 7 urkey. 

A'RCHERY, S. the art of ſhooting with ; 
bow. Our anceſtors were famous for being 
the beſt archers in Europe, and molt of ou 
victories in France were the purchaſe of the 
long bow; the ſiatutes made in 33 Hen, 
VIII. relative to thi- exerciſe, are worth pe- 
ruſal, and would afford noble hints toward; 
rendering aur militia invincible. 

AR'CHES-COURT, S. the chief conſſiſ. 
tory of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for 
debating ſpiritual cauſes, I be judge of the 
court is called the dean of the arches. 

ARCHETY'PE, S. {archetypum, Lit. 
the original model, or pattern, 

ARCHETY'PAL, Adj. original; a pu- 


ern. 

ARCHVEPISCOPAL, Adj. [from ord 
piſcopus] that which relates, or belongs 10 a 
archbiſhop. = 

ARCHUMEDES, 'a Greek, famous for 
his knowledge of mechanics, aud inventor of 
ſeveral inſiruments and machines, which ar 
the wonder even of this enlightened age. 
His ſtudies, like thoſe of our worthy coun- 
tryman Dr. Hales, had no other object but 
the good of mankind, and were ſerviceadi: 
to his countrymen in particular: we need not 
mention his invention of a glaſs to burn the 
fl. et of an enemy in the harbour; or the et 
gines with which he annoyed the beſiegen 
But we muſt lament his fate, that notwith- 
ſtanding ſti-Q charge was = to preſerve 
him, he ſhould be killed in his ſtudy, as he 
was buſied in ſome uſcful project, by 3 
common ſoldier. The ſpiral pump fat 
raiſing water, is called .Archimedes's ſcrew. 

A'RCHIIECT, S. | archite&us] a perſon 
ſkilled in building 3 who draws plans and 
conducts the work, Figuratively, any on 
who is the contriver of any deſign. 

ARCHITE'CTIVE, Adj. relating * 
building or architecture, 

AkCHITECTORIC, Adj. [ from «qx% 
Gr. and ria, Gr.] Having the power 1 
{kill of an architect; or can produce 2 
thing ſuitable to its nature and properts 
The architectonic ſpirit is that plaſtic you 
which produces animals from the ova of ft 
males; and reſembles the Archeus of Cie 
miſts, | 

ARCHITECTURE, S. [architeFura, Lat | 
the art of building. Architecture in perſfet 


A'RTHE,'S. from agxa, Gr.] in Medi- 


cine, the beginging or firſt attack of a diſ- 
eaſp. a 8 
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his dignity was conteſted between his Jate 


or palatine and the preſent elector. 


zolding a bo 


lreigktening; crowding or ſqueezing into a 


parallel to the equinoctial, and 66 dep. 30 
nin, diſlant irom it towards the North 


pthe form of an arch. 


ppears in the caſe of the rickets. In Gar- 


ayers, | 


alifa) one who ſfhogts with the croſs-bow. 
A very good ærcubaliſter. Camden. 


dot, burning, inflaming: fierce, vehement, 
nolent,. paſſionate, inflamed. 


ARD 

ike the work appear lon 
the celebrated ſtair-caſe of the Vatican, 

it by Bernino. Counterfeit architecture 
that which has its flutings and projections 
inted on a plain ſurface, like the fronts 
F houſes ia Italy, and the pavilions in 


z of this kind 


arly. 

ARCHITRAVE, S. {from - apy", and 
207, Lat.] in architecture the loweit mem- 
r of the entablature. In timber building it 
liled the maſtar beam. In chimnies, the 
aatle picce 3 and over jambs of doors, or 
ivdows, hyperthyron. 

ARCHIVAULT, S. [archivolte, Fr.] the 


ward contour of an arch; or a band a- ga 


raed with mouldings running over the 
ces of ihe arch ſtones. | 
ARCHUVES, S. [from archiva, Lat.) 
laces whetein records, or manuferipts are 
reſerved, Alſo the records and manu- 
ripts themſelves, 

ARCHPRE'LATE, $. one who is ſupe- 


ARCH-TREASURER, S. the great trea- 
werof the German empire. The right to 


ajeſty, as deicended from Frederic V. elec- 


ARG 


warmth, intenſeneſs, violence of affeQion. 
Uſed by Milton for a ſeraph ; which in the 
original implies a flaming or burning ſub- 
ſtance. From among thouſand celeſtial 
qrdeurs.” Par. Loſt. b. v. Yet this ſenſe 
is adopted by no other author. : 

ARDU'ICY, S. farduus, Lat.] difficulty. 

A'RDUOUS, Adj. f[arduus, Lat.] lotty 
and difficult to aſcend. Something im por- 
tant, ſublime, and diſficult to comprehend. 

ARE, the third perſon plural of the verb 

am, uſed when we ſpeak of two or more per- 
ſons. Are is alſo in muſic applied by Guido 
Rhemi to the loweſt note = his ſcale, or 
mut. 
AREA, S. [Lat.] the ſurface between 
any lines or limits. Any ſurface, as the 
floor of a room, or the vacant part or flage. 
in Geometry, the ſpace contained within the 
lines bounding it. In phyſic, it is a ſpecies 
of the Alepecia. 

To ARE'AD, V. A. [from aredan, Sax. ] 
to adviſe. © Mark what I aread thee now.” 
Milt. Now ohſo ete. 

AREFA'CTION, S. [arefæcio, Lat.] the 
act of making dry. 

ARENA'CEOUS, Adj. [from arena, Lat.] 


A'RCHWISE, Adv. [ Tevt. a ſhape] in 
ie manner or form of an arch, 
ARCIT/ENENT, Patt. [arcicenens, Lat. 


. 
ARC TAT TION, S. [from arch, Lat.] 


arrow compals. 

ARCTIC, Adj. { from ae,] northern; 
ning near the north (tar, called ar@os. 
irftic circle, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, 


ole. | | 
STD RUs, S. [from apxT2; and ovga, ] 
led (tar of the firſt magnitude in the con- 
ellation Bootes. | 


aH CAE, Adj. { from arcuatius, Lat.] 
ARCUA'TVION, S. [from arcuo, Lat.] 
e act of beading; the ſtate of being bent. 
n Surgery, a bending of the bones, which 


ening, the method of railipg trees by 


—_ 


A'RCUA TURE, S. [from arcus, Lat.] 
e beading ot an arch. 
ARCUBA'LISTER, S. [from cus and 


A'RDENCY, S. applicd, to the aſſections, 
armth ; activity, vehemence. | 
ARDENT, Adj. [ardens, Part. Lat.] 


ARDENTLY, Adv. warmly, vchement- 
A 


A'RDOR, S. [from ardeur, Fr.] heat, 


conſiſting of ſand, ſandy. 

ARENO'SE, Adj. ſ from arena, Lat.] 
ſandy, . conſiſting of ſand. 

AREOLA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, tlie 
coloured circle ſurrounding the nipple. | 

AREO'PAGUS, S. [from age, and 
ay, a tribunal belonging to Athens, re- 
markable for the integrity of the deciſions, 
who fat in the open air, in the night time, 
and at firſt took copnizance of civil cauſes, 
but afterwards judged thoſs who were guilty 
of oppoling the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
equntry, or introducing new rites without 
authority. It was before thi: tribunal that 
St. Paul was brought, when he made a ſpeech 
io hi, own vindication, that contains in it all 
the beauties of antieut oratory. 

ARETO'LOGY, S. [from apt, and 
xcſS-, ethics, moral philoſophy. 

A'RGENT, Adj. from argentum, Lat.] 
reſembling ſilver, ſilvered: in Heraldry the 
whize colour in arms. 
 A'RGENTA'TION, 5 [from argumum, ] 
the covering any thing with a thin or thick 
plate of filver ; ſilvering. 


A'RGENTINE, Adj. [from argentum, 


Lat.] ſounding like filver. 
 ARGILLA'CEOUS, Adj. [of arigilla, 
Lat.] of the nature of clay. 

ARGULLOUS, Adj, conſiſting of, or 
relating to clay; of the nature of clay. 

A'RGO, S. [Gr.] a ſouthern conſtella- 
tion of fixed ſtars, : 

To A'RGUE, V. N. [arguo, Lat.] wo 
evince the truth or falſhood of any thing 
by proofs, To perſuade ; to bring reaſons 


for or 7 z to prove any thing by feaſon; 
z 


to plead j to debate. 10 argue a cande.” 


10 
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ARI 


To infer, in alluſion to the deductions of rea- 


fon. © So many laws, argue ſo many ſins.” 
Par. Loſt, To charge or prove by rational 
conſequence ; to be accuſed, or proved guilty, 
with the particle F. Which cn be tru! 

argued of obſcenity.'* Did. This latter ſenſe 
8 udes to the arguings of council at the 


r. 

A'RGUER, S. [from argue,] one who 
argues. Areaſoner; a diſputer. 

ARGUMENT, S. [from argumentum, 
Lat ] a propoſition, which evinces the truth 
of auy propofitionz a reaſon brought to 
prove, or diſapprove any thing, The ſub- 
ject of any diſcourſe or writing, A conciſe 
view of the heads of any diſcourſe. A de 
bate, or ſuit ; 2 controverſy. Sometimes 
uſed with the particle te before the thing to 
be proved; but moſt commonly, if not pro- 
perly, with . In Rhetoric, a probable 
re ſon alledged to gain belief. In Aſtro- 
nomy, an aich, by which we ſeek another 
proportional to the firſt, 

ARGUMENTAL, Adj. relating or bo- 
longing to argument; reaſoning. 

ARGUMENT A/TION, s. the evincing 
the truth or falſhood of any propoſition. 
The act or effect of reaſoning ; defined by 
logicians, that operation of the mind, by 
which we infer one propolition frem two or 
more premiſed ; or the drawing a concluſion, 
before unknown, or doubtful, from ſome 
propoſition more known and evident. 

ARGUME'NTATIVE, Adj. conſiſting 
of argument, containing reaſons. 

ARIA, S. [Ital.] in Muſic, an air, a ſong, 
a tune, 

A'RIANISM, S. the principles of the 
Arians, 

A*'RIAN, Adj. belonging to, or main- 
tained by Arius. Uſed ſubſtantively for one 
of the ſe of Arius, a preſbyter, in 320, who 
held, that Chriſt, though the word, was in- 
ferior to the father, with reſpect to his 
Ecity ; difterent from him with reſpect to his 
eſlence ; not eternal, but created before all 
other things, out of nothing, or nonentities ; 
that he had nothing of man in him but the 
fleſh, with which the word was jcined ; and 
that the Holy Ghoſt was not man, but a erea- 
ture, 
ARI DIT, S. ſariditas, Lat.] want of 
moiĩſture; want of ardency in devotion. 

ARIES, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of fixed ſtars, the firſt of the twelve 
ſiens in the zodiac which the ſun enters; 
repreſented by the ram, becauſe it is then the 
teeming time for that kind of animal. Like- 
wiſe the name of a battering engine uſed by 
theanticnts, ſo called, from its having a ram's 
head on one end, or from its motion, which 
reſembles that of a ram when fighting. 

To A'RIETATE, V. N. [arieto, Lat.] to 
butt with the head like a ram, 


ARM 

ARTETA'TION, S. [from arie:s, Lu, 
the act of butting or battering like a ram, 

ARIE TTA, S. [Ital. a diminutive g 
aria, Ital.] in Muſic, a ſhort ſong or tune, 

ARVGHT, Adv. truly, juſtly, conſiſen 
with law ; properly, 

ARIOLA'FION, S. See HARIOLL 
TION. , 

ARIOSO, S. [Ital.] in Muſic, the moys 
ment of a common air, ſony, or tune. 

To ARI'SE, V. N. fits Pret. areſe, Pat, 
ariſens, from ariſan, Sax.] to aſcend, mon 
upwards ; to get up, as trom ſleep; to chang 
the poſture from ſitting to ſtanding ; to be 
come viſible, in alluſion to the appearance d 
corn above the ground ; to come out of the 
grave ; to flow or proceed from ; to be born; 
to attack as an enemy; with the particle 


| gainſt. 

ARISTA'RCHUS, S. from agic©-, nd 
aN] a famous grammarian, born in Sim» 
thracia, who flouriſhed in the 256th olymy, 
was tutor to the ſon of Ptolemy Philometot; 
famous for criticiſm, and his reviſal of hh. 
mer's works, which he is reported to ha ve d. 
vided into books, in the manner we ben 
them at preſent: his exactneſs was great, but 
his deciſions too magiſterial with reſpect in 
the genuineneſs of the verſes. Hence it is 
that Horace and Cicero uſe his name to in- 
ply a ſevere critic in general 3; but moderns, 
dropping the idea of his poſitiveneſs, apply i 
commonly, but improperly, to denote in 
exact one. 

ARISTO'CRACY, S. [from azi7©- and 
#pz7ew, ] a form of government in which the 
ſupreme power is lodged in the nobility, 

ARISTOCRA'TICAL, Adj. a goven- 
ment adminiſtered only by nobles, 

ARISTOLO'CHIA, S. [Lat from ante 
and aoxie,] in Botany, birthwort; of which 
there are three ſpecies ; its Engliſh name is 
derived from its being of ſervice to facilitate 
delivery; it is a very good vulnerary and 
alexipharmic. 

ARITHME'TICAL, Adj. is performed 
by numbers; or agreeable to ſome rule i 
arithmetic, 

ARITHMF/TICALLY, Adv. performel 
according to ſome rule of arithmetic. 

ARVTHMETIC, S. [from apr9u2;, Gr.] 
in the art of numbering, calculating, or com 
puting with exactneſs. 

A'RK, S. [from arca, Lat.] a cheſt, at 
coffer, applied in Scripture to the vehicle n 
which Moſes was expoſed in the Nile. But 
more 1 the veſſel built by Noah, 


race of terreſtrial and aerial animals, from 
the flood. | 
A'RM, S. [earm, em, Sax. ] the limb, 


{ which reaches from the ſhoulder to the hand; 


but more properly beginning at the ſhoulce, 
ur ending at the elbow, The branch = 


to preſerve himſelf, family, and the whole 
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In Statics, that part of a beam which 
aches from the center, where it is hung, to 
e end, In — a branch of the 
, which runs into the land : 

A'RM-PIT, or ARM-HO'LE, S. [ arm- 
„ Belg.] that cavity, or hole of the arm, 
hich, at its extremity, is oppoſite to the 


oulder. 

To ARM, V. A. [armo, Lat.] to furniſh 
ith weapons. In the manege, applied to a 
re, to defend himſelf by preſſing down his 
ad, and bending his 4 ſo as to reſt the 
anches of the bridle upon his neck, in or- 
t to withſtand the etforts of the bit. To 
m with the lips, is ſaid of a horſe when he 
vers the bars with his lips, and deadens the 
eſſute of the hit. 

To ARM, V. N. to take arms; to be 
ovided againſt an enemy, or caſualty, 
ARMA'DA, S. [Span. ] a fleet of men'sf 
r, applied particularly to that great one 
e out by the Spaniards, wth an intention 
lo. conquer this iſland in 1588. 

(is ARMADILLO, 8. [Span. Ja four-footed 
ima, of the Brazils, as large as a cat, 
t ered with hard ſcales like armour, and 
tn eds on roots, ſugar-canes, and poultry, 

55 ARMAMENT, S. [armamentum, 2 jo 
n+ eat proviſions of military ſtores; alſo an 
my, but moſt commonly applied to a fleet 
men of war, 

ARMAMENTARY, S. a magazine of 
ilitzry ſtores 3 an arſenal, 

ARMATURE, S. ſarmatura, Lat.] a 
ilitary dreſs to defend the body from an at- 
kz any tł ing to defend the body from ex- 
mal injuries. 

A'RMED, Adj. in Heraldry, applied to 
ilts and birds of prey, when their teeth, 
dns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, &c. are 
C different colour; as, * A falcon 
ARME'NIAN, Adj. [belonging to, 
ling, or growing in Armenia. Arme- 
" bole, in Pharmacy, an earthy ſubſtance 
2 pale yellowiſh, or ſcarlet colour, pin- 
Tus, heavy, eaſily broken, and dug out 
the mines in Turkey. Armenian ſtone is a 
lneral earth, or ſtone, of a blue colour, 
ted with green, black, or yellow, brought 
m Tyrol and Germany, and made uſe of 


on {WARM-GAUNT, Adj. flender or ſtarved. 
ein An nannt ſleed.“ Shakeſp. 
But MX RMIGER, S. [Lat.] th eſquire, one 


bt bears arms. 
ARMI'GEROUS, Adj. [from armiger, 


rom .] bearing arms. 

ARMILLARY, Adj. [from armilla, Lat.] 
mb, ular. Armilliary ſphere, is compoſed of 
nd; e braſs circles which repreſent thoſe 
det, che horizon, meridian, ecliptic, &e. 

f a {ARMUNIANS, S. [from Arminius] the 
tee Mowers of Arminius, a famous miniſter at 


biterdam ; who in the 36th century, ſe- 


ARO 

parated from the Calviniſts, holding that 
predeſtination was conditioaal; that Chrit 
hath not only redezmed all, but that there is 
an univerſal grace given to all mankind ; 
that grace is not an irreſiſtible principle ; that 
man is a free agent; that with reſpect to 
perſeverance, a man may, after juſtification, 
fall into new crimes. To theſe principles 
of their founder they added, that the belief 
of the Trinity was not neceſſury to ſalva- 
tion, that there is not one paſſige in Scrip- 
ture, which commands us to worthip the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and are very great advocates. 
for a general toleration, 

ARMIPOTENCE, S. [from arma, Lat. 
and potentia, Lat.] power in war. 

ARMI'POTENT, Adj. [armipatens] pow- 
erful, or ſtrong in arms, or at war, 

AR'MISTICE, S. [armi/tium, Lat. and 
ſiſto, Lat.] a ſhort truce, or a ceſſation from 
arms, 

A*RMLET, S. a ſmall arm of the ſea; a 
bracelet worn on the arm, | 

AR"'MOREXR, S. [armoricr, Fr.] one who 
makes or ſells armour. One who dreſſes 
another in armour. 1 he armourers compaiiy, 
in London, were formerly called brothers 
and ſiſters of the fraternity, or Guild of St. 
George, of the myſtery of the Armaurers of 
London. Their hall is in Coleman-ſtreet, 
and their arms as confirmed by patent of the 
zd and 4th of Philip and Mary, 15 56, are 
argent on a chevron gules; a gauntlet be- 
tween four ſwords in ſaltier, on a chief ſa- 
blez a buckler argent charged with a croſs 
gules between two helmets of the firſt; their 
creſt is a man demi-armed at all points, 
ſurmounting a torce and a helmet : their 
motto, Make all ſure.” They are incor- 

rated with the Brazicrs. 

ARMORIAL, Adj. [from armour, ] be- 
longing to the coat or eſcutchon of a fa- 
mily. 

A'RMORIST, S. [from arm:ur,] a per- 
ſon ſkilled in heraldry. 

A'RMORY, S. [armiire, Fr.] a place 
where arms are kept. Arms. An eſcutche- 
on, or family coat. 


Figuratively, a ſtate of hoſtility between two 
nations; war. In Heraldry, the badges of 
Jiſtinction, eſcutcheons, or other — of 
honour, In birds or beaſts of prey, thoſe 
parts which they make uſe of in attacking 
others, or defending themſclves. 

A'RMY, S. [armee, Fr.] a colleQion of 
armed men, under their commanders. 

AROMA'*TICAL, Adj {| from aromatic, 
Lat.] compoſed of ſpices ; ſpicey ; fragrant 
ſtrong ſcented. 

AROMA'TIC, Adj. {from arms, Lat.] 
See AROMATIC. 

AROMA'TICS, S. fpices, or any fraprant, 
or high-taſted body. In Medicine, they are 
\ uſed to ſtrengthen the fibres in ROD 
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ARMS, S. offenſive or defenſive weapons. 
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habits ; and, after the carrying off the waters Lew, the ſeizing a perſon, thereby deyris 


in a dropſy, to fortify the tprings, and hinder 


ing him of his liberty; either for debt, x 


them from filling again. As they are very|any offence againſt the Law. A {toppuſ 
good to prevent putretaction, we cannot but | from proceeding in an undertaking, wa 
admirc the goodneſs of Providence, in having | page, or depriving a thing of its mot 
given them ſo laviſhly to warm countries, [** The ſtop and arreſt of the air.“ Bas. 
which are moſt liable to diſorders of that | ſenſe ſeldom to be met with at preſent, 


kind. 


To ARRE'ST, V. A. (from arreſter, Fr. 


To ARO'MATIZE, V. A. ¶ from aroma, | to appreliend by virtue of a writz to ſcue 
Lat.] to ſcent with ſpices; to make any] law; to ſtop, withold, or bind, 


thing agreeable. 


ARRESTA'NDO. bonis ne diſiper:ur, | 


ARU/'SE, the perfect of Ariſe. Law, a writ which lies for one whoſe ci 
AROUND, Adv. [AH rorde, Fr. rundt, | or goods are taken, by another, to prese 
Dan.] in a circular manner. On all ſides, in] him from making away with them dus 
alluſion to the circum terence of a circle ſur- ¶ the ſuit, 


rounding its center. Uſed as a prepoſition ; 


ARRE'TT, S. [Fr. arret] the deciſion > 


encircling, encompaſſing; round about. | ſovereign court, reſembling our acts of p 
& Around his brows.” Dryd. lia ment. 


ARPENT, S. the ſame as acre, See ACRE. 


ARRE'STO a ſuper bonis meveat 


A'ROUSE, V. A. to wake from ſleep ; to | alietige orum, in Law, a writ which lies ford 
excite to action; to raiſe up from a ſtate of] denizen againſt the goods of ſtrangers in th 
dejection; to ſtimulate. kingdom, tor goods taken from him in that 

A'RQUEBUSE, S. f ſpelt improperly bar-| country, after he ſhall have been denied 
2 of arquebuſe, Fr. arcobygio, Ital.] a| ſtitution there, 


and-gun, carabine, fuſee, or cahver, 


ARRIE RE, S. [uſed in French to inpl 


AR RACE, S. See ARRAC, a thing hebind another, oppoſed ti bcfore | th 
To ARRAIGN, S. [arranger, Fr.] in| laſt part of an army, or that which mar 
Law, to ſet a thing in order, to fit it for a] behind; for which we now uſe the 
trial; to indict, to accuſe z to el:arge with | rear, 


crimes, applied to perſons. Uſed with the 
particle for before the crime. Arraign you 


ARRIVAL, S. "from. arriue) the cal 
ing to or arriving at any place, the att; 


for want of knowledge.” Dryd. ment of any deſign. 


ARRAVFGNMENT, S. the act of trying 
ypon an indiftment ; accuſation; or charge. 


To ARRI'VE, v. A. ¶ from | 
to come to any place. Figuratively, to alta 


To ARRANGE, V. A. [arranger, Fr.] to or come to. Uſed with the particle 10, 
diſpoſe, or put in regular order. fore the perſon; to befall, to happen U 
ARRANGEMENT, S. the act of put- |** T7 whom this glorius death arrives.” Ws 
ting things into order. | ler. This is an unulual, it not imprope 
A'RRANT, Adi. [as it carries with it the | acceptation. 


idea of ſomething remar{ able, it ſeems derived 


AR*'&OGANCE, or AR ROGHAN CV 


from are, Sax. remarkable, or one that has I from arrogaztia, Lat.] the aſſuming ad 
pre- eminence over others; not as ſohnſon 8 or merit, than is really our due. 


imagines from errant, Fr. which ſigcifying a 


AR'ROGANT, Part. -[trom arr 


vagabond, and being at fir(t uſed in that | Part.] ſe'f-conceited ; kauguy; aſſumig 


ſenſe with the word rogue, . loſt its ſignifica- 


AR'ROGAN ILY, Adj. ſelt- conce tec 


tion, and was at Jaſt made uſe of to c#vey | haughty manner. 


the idea of ſomething bad } notorious, infa- 
mous, vile, 


To AR'ROGATE, V. A. { from ary 
tum, Lat. | to claim a thing or quality, un 


AR'RANTLY, Adv. notoriouſly, infam- does not belong to us. Uled with the} 
ouſly, or ſhamefully. ticles 2 or «pr, betore the perſonal prono 

ARRA'Y, S..{Sce the verb] the order of Arrogarcd to herſelt.“ ,, Ar 
army drawn up to give battie; dreſs. uno themſelves.” Raleigh, 


To ARRA'Y, V. A. {from array, Fr.)] 


ARRONDIE”, Adv. { Fr. of arrondin;] 


to place an army in proper order. lo deck, | Heraidry,] the making things appear u 
embelliſh, or adorn with dreſs ; uſed with A- by proper thatdes. A croſs arrondit, © 
the particle 20 In Law to rank or placejcording to Harris, is ene compoſed of 
a jury in proper order. ſection of à circle, which, 

ARRE AR, S. [trom arvicre, Fr.] what ferm, lay the ſame way: fo that all the- 
remains unpaid. hat which has been due fore of an qual thickneſs, and terminate 
ſome time, and is not difcharged. the end of au eſcutcheon like a plain ap 


ARREARAGE, S. the remainder of a|. 


AR/RGOV/, S. ſarve, Sax. jara, Spa 


ſara of money remaining in the hands of an i ſlender piece of wood pointed, barbed, 4 
accountant Hhnce his laſt balance: in 4 more hot trom a bow, 
looſe ſenſe, any money not paid when duc. | fon who fied 


ARRE'ST, S. [from . Fr.] in 


Lrrew-Smith, the 1 
the plates of ſteel to the he 


of arrows. 


ART 


RSE, S. [ Zart, Sax. ders, cers, Belg.] 
poſteriors. Figuratively, the hind part 
e thing ; as, The cat's arſe.” 
aR'SENAL, S. [arena, Fr. arſenale, 
|.] a magazine, or place whercin warlike 
es are kept. 

(R'SENT-, S. [agomaor, Gr.] in Natural 
tory, a ponderous, volatile, mineral ſub- 
ce, which gives whiteneſs to metals by 
hon, but deſtroys their malleability; is 
me y corroſive, cauſtic, and a — 
on A ſingle grain will turn one poun 
copper to a beautiful ſeeming ſilver. 
RSE/NICAL, Adj, having the proper- 
of arſenic, 

Kr, S. [art, Fr. of art, Lat.] a meta- 
cal term, implying a collection of cer- 
roles by which any thing wy be per- 
ned; diſtinguiſhed from ſcience by its ob- 
; if the object be attained by the appli- 
pn of rules, or require practice, then it 
art; but if contemplated only with re- 
to its different appearances, the collec- 
of obſervation relative thereto is a ſei- 
Bur theſe terms being uſed promiſcu- 
y by authors, the word arr is ſome- 
uſed for ſomething acquired, in oppoſi- 
to that which is implanted by nature, 
ade; cunning ; artfulneſs ; ſpeculation, 
liberal arts conſiſt in the application, or 
riſe of the mind; the mechanic, thoſe 
h conſiſt in the exerciſe of the body, or 
Art and part, in Law, uſed by the 
ch to ſignify the adviſer and accomplice 
crime ; or one who both contrived and 
a part in it. | 
RTE'RIAL, Adj. that which belongs 
n artery. The arterial blood is reckoned 
er, redder, and more ſpirituous than that 
he veins. 

RTERIO'TOMY,S. [agrrpioroue, Gr.] 
urgery, the opening an artery, with a 
„in order to draw blood from thence. 
vrmed* only in the temporary arteries, 
on extraordinary caſes, The moſt dan- 
„ bhæmorrhages proceed from wounding 
neries. 


1 


— —— 


1 
* RTERY, S. ſarteria, Lat.] a mem- 
N r * . 
nous, claſtic, conical tube, without valves, 
122 fed to receive the blood from the heart, 


to diſtribute it to the lungs, and other 
of the body; that which has its origin 
the right ventricle of the hgart, is cal- 
de pulmonary artery, and that which 
from the left the aorta. Providence has 
ed its wiſdom in the formation and 
tion of theſe tubes, by covering them 
"acl ternal injuries, ſince the leaſt of them 
1 be wounded without danget; nor 
arpeſt without inevitable death. 


— 


” KTFUL, Adj. according to the rules 
ve ple” *tificial, oppoſed to natural. Full 
ebe Ir craft, 

F 8 Adv. ſo as to ſhew a great 


| 


ARI 


deal of cunning, or ſkill. Seldom uſed in a 
good ſenſe. | 

A'RTFULNESS, S. the quality of attain- 
ing an end by cuaning, Seldom uſed in a 
good ſenſe. * 

ARTHRITIC, or ARTHRITICAL, 
Adj. [from arthbriti;,] gouty. That which 
has ſomething like joints. 

ARTHRITIS, 8. [from ag, Gr.] 
a diſeaſe which affects the joints : the gout. 

A'RTICHOKE, S. 8 Fr, ar- 
tichoca, Span, chock, Teut.] in Botany, 
the cinera. Linnzus ranges them in the 
15th ſect. of his 19th claſs. There are three 
ſpecies, The fruit is like the cone of a pine- 
tree, For JERUSALEM AATICHOKE, 
See SUN-FLOWER. 

ARTIC, Adj. ſpelt by ſome authors in- 
ſtead of AncT1c, which fee. 

A'RTICLE, S. (of articulvs, Lat.] in 
grammar, a word placed before a ſubſtantive 
to diſtinguiſh its ſignific:tion. In Engliſh, 
we uſe two ſorts, the definite and indefinite. 
A is the indefinite, and the the definite, We 
uſe them before a ſubſtantive, but not before 
adjectives, unleſs they are followed by a ſub- 
(tagtive, as a bad miniſter. They are never 
placed before pronouns, unleſs they inclade a 
ſubſtantive in them. Article likewiſe im- 
plies the heads of a diſcourſe, In commerce, 
a ſingle tranſaction, thing, or parcel in an 
account, Applied to time, a moment, an 
— * In that article of time,” Cla- 
rend. 

To A'RTICLE, v. N. to make conditions; 
to ſtipulate ; to draw up or reduce into dif- 
ferent heads, To bind or oblige a perſon to 
ſerve under certain conditions. He ar. 
ticled him for ſeven years. 

ARTIFCULAR, Adj. [from articulus; 
Lat.] a diſeaſe aſſecting 8 g 

ARTVCULATE, Adj. [from articulus, 
Lat.] that may be bent without being pulled 
aſunder. Applicd to the voice, it implies, 
that its ſounds are diſtin, and varied, but 


connected together ſo as to form words; an 


articulate pronunciation is that wherein the 
ſyllables and words are pronounced diſtinctiy. 
Uſed by Bacon, to imply a diſcourſe branch - 
e out into different articles, or minute; 
5 lnſtructions extreme curious and articu- 
ates. 

To ARTICULATE, v. A. ſarticuler, 
Fr. ] to pronounce in a diſtint manner. To 
draw up articles, or to make terms. 

ARTI'CULATELY, Adv. dittinQlly. 

ARTICULA'TION, S. in Anatomy, 
the juncture of two bones, ſo that they may 
he bent without being pulled aſunder, Ap- 
plied to the voice, the modulations and varia- 
tions, which are ſo connected as to form ſyl- 
lables or words. 

A'RTIFICE, S. [artifice, — an indi- 
rect method of attaining one's end, including 
| Q the 
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the idea of a ſubtle contrivance ; a pretence, 
ſtratagem, or fraud, in order to inſure ſuc- 
ceſs in any undertaking ; oppoſed to open 
integrity, and undiſguiſed honeſty. | 

ARTIFICIAL, Adj. [artificial, Fr.] 
made by art. Something counterfeit oppo- 
ſed to real or genuine. That which diſplays 
art. Artificial lines are drawn upon a ſector, 
or ſcale to repreſent ſines and tangents. 
 ARTIFVCIALLY, Adv. artfully, cun- 

ningly, craftily. Performed by art, in op- 
poſition to natural. 

ARTILLERY, S. [artillfrie, Fr.] ſuch 
heavy engines of war, ſuch as cannon, &c. 
any weapons uſed in battle. Jonathan 
gave his artillery to the lad.“ 1 Sam. xx. 40. 

A'RTISAN, S. [Fr.] A low mechanic, 
manufacturer, or tradeſman, Formerly ap- 
plicd to the practitioners in any art, 

ARTIST, S. Fr.] a perſon who ex- 
cels in thoſe arts which require good natural 
parts, One who is capable ot performing 
an undertaking which requires judgment 
oppoſed to novice, 

A'RTLESLY, Adv. in a ſimple, inno- 
cent, and undeſigning manner ; without any 
embelliſhment ; naturally. 

A'RTLESS, Adj. without art, deſign, or 
cunning. 

ARUNDEL, a town in Suſſex, with the 
title of an earldom ; it has a good market on 
Thurſdays, and a ſmall one on Saturdays. 
The fairs are on May 14, Aug. 21, and 
Dec, 15, for cattle; and on Dec. 17, for 

dlars ware, It is ſeated on the fide of a 

ill on the river Arun, over which is a 
wooden bridge, where ſmall ſhips ma 
The ancient caſtle is ſeated on the ſummit 


of the hill, and is ſaid to be a mile in com- Id 


paſs. It is eight miles E. of Chicheſter, and 
55 S. W. by 8. of London; governed by 
a mayor and bu geſſes, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, has two ſtreets paved 
with ſtones; about two hundred houſes, and 
eight hundred inhabitants. Long. o. 25. 
W. Lat. 50. 45. N. 

A'S, Conjuncf̃. ſall, Teut.] in the ſame 
manner; when it anſwers ſo, or ſuch, it 
is uſcd for that. Referring to the preſent 
time, it implics ſomething already done. 
„ Whiitled as he went for want of thouyht.” 
Dryd. Since, or becauſe; according to. 
« A they pleaſe.*” Boyle. Anſwering ſo, it 
implies condition, or the ſame manner, 
Before hero, it implies manner, as bet in 
what manner, Before yet, it implies till, 
« as yer, i. e. till this time. Before for, with 
reſpect to. Before if, ſuppoling. Wefore 
to with reſpect or regard to. Before though, 
granting it to be real. As well as, no leſs 
thin with z likewiſe, or beſides. ©* Some 

larity as bell as his face,” Locke. 
ikewiſe a Roman weight, the ſame with 


ride, | 


ASC 


ASBE'STINE, Adj. [from aſbeſtos] for 
ting incombuſtible not * be puter 


fire. 

ASBE'STOS, S. [from a Gr. ofmy) 
in Natural Hiſtory, To not to be conſa 
ed in fire, See AMEANT HUS, 

ASCA'RIDES, $? [Gr. from agxaz/, 
ſmall, white, round, and ſhort worms, ul 
decreaſe at each extremity, and reſeniy 
needles, both with reſpect to their | 
and fize, found glued together in 4 
inteſtinum rectum of infants, and d 
their name from their being always in a 
tion. The beſt method of expelling the 
by clyfters of gentian, cammomile, Ke 

To ASCEND, V. N. [efron Lat] 
riſe upwards; figuratively to advance 
— In genealogy, to trace a pe 
gree backwards. Uſed in all theſe ſenſes wi 
the particles , into or. unto, Uſed act. 
for climbing up any eminence, 

ASCE'NDABLE, Adj. that may bed 
cended, 

ASCE'NDANT, S. {from aſcendat, Ft 
ſuperiority, or influence. In Aftrology,t 
horoſcope, or degree of the ecliptic, vii 
riſes above the horizon at a perſon's bit 
called likewiſe the firſt houſe, and ſupp 
ed to influence the whole ſeries of 
perſon's actions. Figuratively, the gien 
height or perfection. In genealogy an 


tors, or thoſe neareſt the root of a pedign 
Uſed adjectively for ſomething inQuency 
another. | . 
ASCE'/NDENCY, S. a bias; influence 
ſuperiority. 
ASCE/NDING, Part, [from aſi 
Lat.] going upwards. In Aſtronomy, || 
ces, or ſtars, above the horizon. 
ASCENSION, S. [from aſcenſio, L 
a motion upwards. In Divinity the mit 
lous aſcent of our Saviour, when he urn 
heaven, in the ſight of his apoſtles ; ul 
is commemorated by the church ten days) 
fore Whit-Sunday, and called Hey 71 
Aſcenſion, in Aſtronomy, is either rigl: d 
ligue. Right Aſcenſion is a degree of the c 
noctial, counted from the beginning 
Aries, which riſes with the ſun or ſtar l 
right ſphere. Oblique Aſcenſion, is a pot 
of the equator, contained between the- 
point of Aries, and that point of the c 
tor which riſes with the ſtar in an obi 
ſphere. 
ASCENSIVE, Adj. [from aſcenſan E 
being in motion upwards, 
ASCENT, S. [from aſcenſus, Lat.] u 
tion upwards ; a high place or emiren 
Logic, a kind of argument, wherein 
from particulars to univerſals, by enun 
ting all the particulars which the une 
term contains. 
To ASCERTM'IN, v. A. [acerter* 


| 


| 


their libra or Ib, 


to determine, To take away all my ; 
2 eib 


ASH 
gabliſn. Sometimes uſed with the particle 


- 
”" ASCERTA'INMENT, S. the determin- 
ing a doubtful expreſſion, A ſettſed rule or 
fandard. 

ASCE'TIC, Adj. [aowilmes, Gr] em- 
bloyed entirely in exerciſes of devotion and 
jorcification, * 

ASCE/TIC, S. [from a7x#5w, Or. ] one who 

pradtiſes a great degree of auſterity and mor- 
fication. Applied to the Eſſenes, among 
he Jews, and among the Chriſtians, thoſe 
of an exemplary life : not as Bingham ob- 
wrves, to monks who dwelt in deſerts, but 
to perſons of all denominations, who lived 
in towns or cities, 

ASCHA'RITOUNS, or ASCHA'RIENS, 
S the followers of Atari, one of the moſt 
elebrated doors of the Muſſulmen, who 
maintain, that God is the univerſal agent, 
and the cauſe of all the actions of mankind, 
who are notwithſtanding free to chooſe ſuch 
as they pleaſe. So that mankind are anſwer- 
able for what is entirely independent of them, 
with reſpect to its production, but entirely 
dependent on them, with reſpect to its choice 
or volition, 

ASCII, S. [from @ Gr. and ewa] in 
Geography, thoſe inhabitants of the torrid 
"zone, who have no ſhadow at certain times 
ee the year, becauſe the ſun ſhines perpen- 
"IMF cicularly on their heaes. l 
"© ASCITES, S. [from a., Gr.] in Me- 
>" Wa dicine, a kind of dropſy. 

"> ASCITIC, Adj. [ from aſciti:] eropſical, 
ASCITVTIOUCS, Adj. {from _ 
I Lat. ] counterfeit, ſpurious, oppoſed to ge- 
nuine. That which is added to, or not in- 
herent, oppoſed to eſſential. 
ASCRIUBABLE, Adj. deducible from, or 
imputable to 
L To aSCRIBE, v. A. [from aſcribo, Lat.] 
"IF to deduce from; to attiibute to, Uſed with 
Joe particle 0. 
* ASH, S. [from aſce, 4 ſc, Sax. ] in Bo- 
Fg tiny, the fraxinus. Its male flowers have 
ss petals, and the germen has one ſeed like 
G. bird's tongue. Aſb-colaured is between brown 
ad grey, reſembling the bark of the aſh. 

ASHA'MED, Adj. conſcious of having 
done ſomething which may be found fault 
wth, Uſed with the particle of before the 
object. See SH- ME. 

ASHBORN, a town in Derbyſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and ſeven fairs; on 
February 13, for horſe of all forts and 
horned cattle; on April 3, May 21, and 
July 5, for hurſes, horned cattle, and wool ; 
on Auguſt 16, for horſes and horned cattle; 
on October 20, and Novenber 29, for coarſe 
heavy horſes and horned cattle, It is ſeated 
between the rivers Dove and Compton, over 
which there is a ſtone bridge, in a rich ſoil, 
and is a pretty large town, though not ſo 


ASI 


of Uttoxeter, and 1334 N. N. W. of 
London. Lon. 15. 55. lat. 53. o. 
ASHBURTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays for wool and 
yarn only, and on Saturdays for provihons 
of all forts. The fairs are on the firſt 
Thurſday in March, the firſt Thurſday in 
June, Auguſt 10, and November 11, prin- 
cipally —— cattle. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is one of the four 
ſtannery towns, It is ſeated among the hills, 
which are remarkable for tin — copper 3 
and has a very handſome church; as alſo a 
chapel, which is turned into a ſchool. It 
ſtands near the river Dart, 19 miles S. W. 
of Exeter, 25 N. E. of Plymouth, and 191 
W. by S. of London. Lon. 13. 20. lat. 50s 


30. | 

ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, a town in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, with a plentiful market on Satur- 
days; and four fairs, on Eaſter- Tueſday and 
Whit- Tueſcay for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; 
on St. Sony we Fog and St, Simon and Jude 
for horſes and cows. It had a caſtle with a 
very high tower, a great part of which is 
ſtill (ſtanding, It has alſo a good free- ſchool, 
and is 13 miles S. of Derby, 19 N. of Co- 
ventry, and 98 N. N. W. of London. 
Lon. 16. 10. lat. 52. 40. f 

A'SHEN, Adj. made or conſiſting of aſh, 
or aſh-wood. 

A'SHES, S. [it has no ſingular. Acſe, 
abſe, abſan, or aſca, Sax.] that ſubſtance 
which things are reduced to by burning. 
The corpſe of a dead perſon, alluding to the 
ancient cultom of burning the dead. Af - 
Wedneſady, Aſch Waenſdag, the firſt day of 
Lent, fo called from the cuſtom of the an- 
tient Chriſtians of ſprinkling aſhes on their 
heads on that day, 

aN dv. to the ſhore or land; on 
land. 

A'SHY, Adj. reſembling the aſh in co- 
lour, of a whitiſh grey. 

ASIA, one of the four great parts of the 
world, and the ſecond in order. It is boun- 
ded on the N. by the Frozen Sea, on the E. 
by the Eaſtern Ocean, which is part of the 
South Sea, on the S. by the Indian Sea, and 
on the W. by Europe and Africa. It is of 
larger extent than any of the three parts in 
our continent, and is generally ſaid that 
the firſt man was created here: though many 
are of a different opinion, ariſing fiom the 
uncertainty where the garden of Eden was 
placed. But, be that as it will, arts and 
ſciences were early cultivated here ; though 
they are thought to come originally from E- 
gypt : but all the conſiderable religions now 
known had their firſt beginning in Aſia z 
and there are (till a great number of people 
who maintain their ancient tenets, which, 
according to them, are a hundred thouſand 
years old. They have one fort of religion 


in China, and another in India, whoſe prieſts 


touriſhing as forme ly. It is 10 miles N. E. 
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are the Brachmins; not to mention the 
E. Chriſtians, and Mahometans, whoſe 
beginnings are ſufficiently known to all the 
world. This was the ſeat of ſeveral ancient 
empires or monarchies ; ſuch as that of the 
Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, and Greeks. It 
is 4740 miles in length from the Dardanels 
on the W. to the eaſtern ſhore of Tartary ; 
and 4330 in breadth from the moſt ſouthern 
part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape 
of Nova Zembla. It may be divided into 
To great parts, namely. Turkey in Afia, 
Arabia, Perſia, the Mogul's Empire, with 
the two Peninſulas of India, Thibet, Chi- 
na, and Corea, Great and Little Borachia, 
with Carazm, Little and Great Tartary, Si- 
beria, and the Iſlands. The governments 
of Aſia are generally monarchical ; and Tur- 
key, Perſia, the Mogul's Empire, Thibet, 
and China, are ſubject to ſingle monarchs ; 
but the reſt is divided among ſeveral ſo- 
vereigns ; inſomuch that there are reckoned 
ſeven emperors, and 30 kings, beſides petty 
princes, and the rajas of India, which are 
— numerous. With regard to the extent 
of their religions, the Chriſtian is but ſmall 
in reſpect of the Mahometan, which com- 
prehends one third of Aſia; and ihe Pagan 
13 about twice as much extended as the Ma- 
hometan. Beſide theſe, ſome pretend there 
is the natural religion, which bo about as 
many followers as the Chriſtian. The lan- 
»uages are ſo many and ſo various, that it is 
1mpoſſible to envmerate them; but the chief 
are the Turkiſh, the Grecian, the Arabick, 
the Chineſe, the Perſian, and the Old In- 
dian; In ſhort, every country and iſland has 
almoſt a diſtin language. Beſides the ani- 
mals we have in Evrope, there are lions, 
Jeopards, tigers, camels, elephants, rhinoce- 
roſes, and many others. There are ſeveral 
great lakes; but the principal are the Caſ- 
pian Sea, which is about 2000 miles in cir- 
umference, and the Lake Aral, which is 
about half as much, and has not been long 
known to the Europeans. As for the rivers, 
I ſhall not mention them here, but refer to 
their proper places. 5 

AS IDE, Adv. that which is not fraight 
or perpendicular; out of its true direction; 
pot towards ; from the company. 

A'SININE, Adj. {from afinus, Lat.] par- 
taking of the nature of an aſs. 

To A'SK, V. A. [| aſcian, or affian, Sax. 
from hence we may ſee, that the London 
rouunciation aks, inſtead of aft, is a re- 
main of the Saxon, and not ſo great an im- 
propriety as appears at fliſt ſight} to deſire a 
thing, ſometimes with the particle for ; to 
demand; to put a queſtion ; to gnquire, 
with the particle ter; to require, 

ASKANNCE, ASEN'UNT, Adv. [from 2 
and flaunt, of canton, Fr.] with the pupils 


ASP 


A'SKER, S. one who makes a requeſt, g 

ropoſes a queſtion. 

ASKE'W, Adv. [from fs Belg. (chex] 
aſide, oppoſed to a direct look, oblique, b 

ASLANT, Adv. on one fide, obliquely, 
implying a deviatipn from a ſtraight or per. 
pendicular ſituation. 

ASLEEP, Adv. in that ſtate wherein th, 
ſenſes are cloſed, the eyes ſhut, and a peiſa 
enjoys that reſt from animal labour call 
ſleep. 

ASLO'PE, Adv. [from à and ſlap, Belg 
declining, obliquely, oppoſed to level or ho- 
rizontal. 

A'SP, or A'SPIC, S. [aſpis, Lat.] a kin! 
of ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is mortal in thin 
hours after the bite. 

ASPA'LATHUS, S. in Botany, a plint 
called the Roſe of Jeruſalem, or Our Lay 
Roſe. Likewiſe the wood of a ſmall thorny 
tree, which grows on the banks of the D. 
nube and Nifaro in Rhodes: the beſt fort i 
heavy, red, or purple next to the bark, is fu- 
grant to the ſmell, and bitter to the taſte, 
It affords an eſſential oil, ſo much like that 
of roſes, that one might be taken for the 
other. 

ASPA'RAGUS, S. [Lat. yitiouſly pro- 
nounced r raſs] in Botany, its flower 
is compoſed of fix leaves, being male and 
hermaphrodite, ſometimes in different and 
at other times in the ſame plant : from the 
center grows an erect ſtile, which becomes: 
berry with thiee cells, including one or two 
ſeeds. It is aperient, diuretic, good in the 
gravel and ſtranguary, and makes the uring 
very fetid or rank. | | 

SPECT, S. ſ[aſpefus, Lat.] the face; 
a calt of the countenance ; look or apperr- 
ance. The front of a building. The diff; 
rent lights in which things may be viewed, 
In Aftrology, the ſituatiqn of ſtars or pla- 
nets with reſpect to each other; or, accord- 
ing to Kepler, an angle formed by the ris 


to excite ſome natural power or influence. 
To ASPECT, V. A. [aſpicio, Lat.] to 

look upon, gaze, or behold. 
ASPE'/CTABLE, Adj. [aſpeFabilis, Lat.) 

object of ſight ; viſible. 

of aſpicio, Lat.] the act of viewing or be. 


Andromeda.” Brown's Vulg. Err. 
AS PEN, or ASP, S. [ ps, or pe, Sat, 


are always trembling. | 
A'SPER, Adj. [Lat.] rough or rugged. 


Poſftlethey. 


of cach-eye turned to cach corner of the eye- | 
tis ; obliquely ; ſile ways; with a leer, 


ot two planets meeting on the earth, abi; 


that which may be ſeen ; that which is the 
ASPE'CYION, S. | from aſpectum, ſupine 
holding. Qn aſpe&#jon of the picture of 


aſp, Dan.] a kind of poplar, whoſe leaves 


In Commerce, a ſmall ſilver coin, ſtruck and 
current in the grand ſcignor's dominions, it 
good 120 of them are worth 32d. Englilh, 


A'SPERA ARTERTA, in Anatomy, tht 
trachea or wind-pipe, lituated in the — 
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nd lower part of the neck. It is made up 


f ſegments of a circle, or cartilaginous 
ps, diſpoſed ſo ns to form a canal open 
> the back, which conſiſts of a glandular 
embrane, and is in breadth the 12th part 
f an inch. 

To A'SPERATE, V. A. [aſfero, Lat.] to 
puphen 3 to make rough. 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS, Adj. {from aſper, 
at, and felium] in Botany, applied to 
oſe plants whoſe ledyes are rough and 
iced alternately, having, according to Ray, 
monopetalous flower, divided into five 
ts, and ſucceeded by four ſeeds: ſuch are 
e bugloſs, borax, &c. 

ASPE'RITY, S. ſaſperitas, Lat.] un- 
:ncſs or roughneſs; moroſeneſs. 
ASPEROUS, Adj. [ aſper, Lat.] rough, 
2ged or uneven, oppoſed to ſmooth. 
Black and white, the moſt aſperous and 
even of colours. Byy/e. 

To ASPER'SE, V. A. [aſpergo, Lat.] to 
any thing againſt the character of ano- 


ſte, .:; to ſlander; to calumniate, 
hat RY ASPE/RSION, S. [aſperſio, Lat ] the ac- 


n of ſprinkling ; applied, in Divinity, to 
mode of haptiſm commonly practiſed; 
ewiſe, in Popiſh countries, appropriated to 
method of ſprinkling with holy water. 


and merited calumny, or ſlander. 

and ASPHA'LTIC, Adj. [from aſphalior] of 
the nature of aſphaltos; bituminous, or 
es 2 


thy. 

SPHAL/TOS, S. Gr. ac pe- in 
tural Hiſtory, a ſolid, heavy, brittle, 
den, and even blackiſh, ſhining, reſinous, 
Iammable, and pitchy ſubſtance, found 
efly on the ſurface of the Dead Sea, on 
ich Sodom and the other cities were ſitua- 


mentioned Gen. xix. 27, 28. Uſed by 
ved, WF Tartars to pitch their ſhips with, and by 
pla- WF antients in embalming their dead. 
ord- ASPHA'LTUM, S. {ſee ASPHALTOS] 


Natural Hiſtory, a bituminous ſtone found 
r the ancient Babylon, and lately diſco- 
d at Neufchatel in Switzerland, by M, 
a Sabloniere. 

IPHOD'EL, S. [Mie aſpbedelus, Lat.] in 
at.] , the day lilly. Linnæus ranges it in 
the th claſs, becauſe the flower has ſix 

ina and one ſtile, There are fix ſpe- 
pine and were by the antients planied near 
de- W'"g-places, to ſupply the manes of the 
e of ed with nurture, 

0 A'SPIRATE, V. A. [aſpiro, Lat.] to 
Sas, WW: ſtreſs of voice upon any ſyllable; to be 
aves ounced with vehemence or a full breath. 

SIRATE, Adj. [from aſpiratus, Lat.] 
ged. Wounced with roughneſs, ſtreſs, or vehe- 
and Mee of voice. 

s. it {WPIRATION, S. [from aſpirotio, Lat.] 
liſh, ing for; a longing after; an anxious 
elire. In Grammar, the pronoun- 


ne 


ASS 
to endeavour after ſomething above our pre- 


ſent circumſtances or ſituation, Uſed with 
the particles 72 and after. 

ASQUINT, Adv. a poſition of the eyes, 
wherein they do not ſeem to look the ſame 
way. Obliquely, oppoſed to direQly. 

ASS, S. [from cx, Arm. eſ+!, Teut. aſne, 
Ifl. } a domeſtic animal, remarkable for ſſug- 
gilhneſs, hardineſs, patience, coarſencſs of 
diet, and long life. There are a wild fort 
in Peru, which are as remarkable for their 
activity as the tame are for their luggiſhneſs ; 
hut, what is very ſurpriſing, they are no 
ſooner loaded, but they become like the 
dulleſt of the ſpecies. The aſſes of the eaſt 
are by no means to be compared with ours, 
ſince their hair is abyndantly ſofter, and 
their whole make beſpeaks ſomething ſupe- 
rior, Hence it was, that formerly kings and 
princes uſed to ride on them ; and our Sa- 
viour made his triumphant entry into Jeru- 
ſalem on one of that ſpecies, Figuratively, 
a perſon of a mean, abject ſpi. it; deſpica- 
ble, ignorant, and dull. 


dulcis, or henzgin, and 4% fetida; a gum 
or reſin, of a browniſh colour, and a very of- 
fenſive ſmell ; from whence it receives both 
the name aſja, and likewiſe that of devil's 
dung. It is the product of an umbelliferous 


bordering on the Perſian gulph, flowing ei- 
ther naturally or by inciſion from its root, 
Thoſe who would be better acquainted with 
this plant, may have recourſe to Kempfer's 
Voyages into Perſig. It is of great efficacy 
in nervous and uterine diſorders, epilepſie s, 
&c. and much uſed by the oriental nations 
in their ſauces. 

To ASSA IL, V. A. [from aſſailer, Fr. ] 
to attack, or fall upon an enemy. Figu- 
ratively, to attack with words or arguments. 

ASSAVLABLE, Adj. that which may be 
attacked, 

ASSAUVLANT, S. [affailant, Fr.] one 
who makes an attack, oppoſed to one who 
defends, 


violence; attacking, 

ASSAUVLER, S. one who attacks ano- 
ther. 

ASSAPAYNIC, S. in Natural Hiſtory, the 
Rying ſquirrel, a Virginian animal, which, 
though without wings, by means of ſtretch- 
ing its legs and diſtending its ſkin, is ſaid to 
fly the ſpace of half a mile. Vis pity we 
have not a more minute deſcription of it, in 
order to diſcover the mechaniſm it makes uſe 
of on theſe occaſions. Diederot. ; 

ASSA'SSIN, S. [from afs, Arab.] one 
who lays in wait for another; a perſon wha 
murders another, 

To ASSA'SSINATE, V. A. [from aſ:ſ- 


_ the ay word ſtrongly or in full breath. 
* vASPIRE, V. N. [from aſpiro, Lat.] 
| 4 


] to murder revengefully or for hire; to 
bg 
>| AS» 


ASS'A, S. in Pharmacy, divided into aſa 


plant which grows in the eaſt, in the parts 


ASSAI'LANT, Adj. the uſing acts of 


—_— — — — — 


25 ASS 
| ASSASSINATION, S. the aft of mur- 


Ng. 
ASSASSINA'TOR, 8. See ASSASSIN. 


ASSAU'LT, S. [afſault, Fr.] in War, a' 


general and furious attack of a camp, or for- 
tified place, the afloilants being all the time 
without any cover or ſhelter. A Chriſtian 
_—_—_ is obliged to ſuſtain three aſſaults 

fore he ſurrenders ; and a Turk is forbid 
by his — to capitulate for a place which 
has a moſque in it. This has lately been 
ſtiled a coup de main. See Meordaunt's Trial. 
Figuratively, an invaſion or attack, applied 
to properties or opinions, In Law, a vio- 
lent injury offered, by a blow, or a terrify- 
ing ſpeech. Lamb. Tren. b. i. c. 3, 25 Edw. 
III. c. 24. 

To ASSAU'LT, V. A. in War, to make 
a furious attack, without any cover, on a 
fortified place. To offer violence to; to at- 


rack. 
— S. one who aſſaults anos. 
ther. 

ASSA'Y, 5. {from eſſaye, Fr. hence an- 
cient writers borrowed the word aſſay, ſpel- 
ling it according to its pronunciation; and 
later authors a, according to the original; 
but they are now nſed in different ſenſes, 
and may be eſteemed different words] ex- 
amination, trial, attack. Aſay of weights 
and meaſures, is the examination of them 
by the clerks of markets. | 

To ASSA'Y, V. A. [from eſayer, Fr.] 
to put to trial; to try To apply, in allu- 
ſion to the application of the touch- ſtone in 
aſſayir g metals. 

ASSA'YER, S. one who tries metals, to 
determine how much they are above, or be- 
low ſtandard. 

ASSA'YING, S. the art of ſeparating 
metals, ſulphurs, &c. from each other, to 
determine the quantity of each before the 
trial, and the advantage accruing from ex- 
traction. This is performed by reducing 
the ore into a fine powder, and melting it 
with lead in a crucible, after which it is 
put upon a teſt, where it is worked with a 
proper _ of beat, till the lead is either 
evaporated or vitriſied, and leaves the ſilver 
in the form of a bead on the teſt: this is 
called cupelling. There is another method 

alled quartation, which is performed by the 

fuſion of aqua fortis into the mixed maſs 
of ore and lead, inſtead of placing it on the 
teſt. 
ASSE'MBLAGE, S. [Fr.] the collecting 
a great number ot my together, ſo as to 
form a whole; it differs from afjembly, as 
that is uſed of perſons, and this ot * 

To ASSE'MBLE, V. A. [of aſſembler, Fr.] 
to unite ſeveral things or perſons together. 
To bring ſeveral things together. Uſed with 
the propoſition together. To join the diffe- 


rent parts of a work together, 


[ 


ASS 


ASSE'/MBLY, S. [from af/emble*, Fr] 
eollection or company of ſeveral perſons, y 
enjoy the pleaſure of converſation, ne 
cards, &c. 

ASSENT, S. {from afſinſus, Lat.] thy 
ꝛct of the mind whereby it acknowlep 
any propoſition to be true or falſe ; ag; 
ment or conſent. 

To ASSE/NT, v. N. [from afſni 
Lat.] to receive or admit a thing as tm, 
Sometimes uſed actively, with the pana 
Unto. 

ASSENTA'TION, S. [ofſemtatio, Ly: 
the profeſſion of one's opinion being t 
ſame as another, merely through com 
ment, Flattery, and includes the ſecond: 
idea of ſomething baſe and mean. | 

To ASSE'RT, V. A. [from afers, Lil 
to affirm as true; to claim as one's due; U 
defend by words and actions. 

ASSERTION, S. [from ere affim 
tion; a propolition deliv in poli 
terms, 

ASSE'RTIVE, Adj. [from affer:] pi 
tive; obſtinate ; dogmatical; affirmative, 

ASS'ERTOR, S. one who affirm, 
maintainer, or ſupporter. 

To ASSE'SS, V. A; [of 4% are, lu 
to tax, or fine a perſon. 

ASSE'SSMENT' S. [from a the ſu 
or fine levied. The act of levying a fine. 

ASSES'SOR, S. one who ſettles 2 fr 
In the imperial chamber, a councellor 
has a ſallary annexcd to his place, of vl 
there are forty-one. 

A'SSETS, S. [uſed only in the plu 
from afſez, Fr.] the goods of a dec 
perſon, which are to be appropriated to 
payment of his debts. 

To ASSEVER, or ASSE'VERA4T 
ſaſſevero, Lat.] to affirm, or deny » 
oaths, imprecations, exccrations, or curls 

ASSE'VER A' TION, S. [affeveratio, la 
the act of atteſtiag a thing by an oath, 
imprecations. 

ASSIDUITY, S. [affiduite,, Fr. a 
Lat] a conſtant attention or application 
ſtudy, or buſineſs; diligence, 

ASSIDUOUS, Adj. { affiduous, Lat. 
wearied ; incellant ; attentive. 

ASSI'DUOQUSLY, Adv. atteniively, | 
ceſſantly. 

ASSIE'NTO, S. a contract made bets 
this nation and Spain, tor ſupplying!“ 
plantations with negroes. This is 1 
carried on by a company of Pritiih 
chants, and our captures of Seneg!l 
Gorec muſt tend not only to rende 
trade more advantageous in particular; 
as it may force even the French to cell 
with us for the ſupply of their ſugar © 
nics, will highly redound to lub 
character of Mr. T. Cummings, the ! 
jector of that expedition. 
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ASS 


To ASSI'GN, V. A. [from offigno, Lat.] 
\ diftribute; allot ; appoint 3 determine, 
fix To produce; to make a perton 
e's deputy ; to transfer property to ano- 
er. To prove, ſhew, or demonſtrate, 
ASSI'GNABLE, Adj. that which may 
ſettled, fixed, marked out, or trans- 


red, 

ASS\GNA'TION, S. [from affignation, 
J the transferring property to another. 
> Commerce, an order to certain perſons 
pay a debt to another, whoſe name is 
entioned. 1 uſed in amours, for 
| appointment made for meeting. 
ASSIGNE'E, S. {affigne, Fr.] one ap- 
pinted by another to perform any buſincſs. 
ommonly applied to thoſe who are en- 
uſted with the eſtate of a bankrupt. 
ASSI'GNMENT, S. the ſetting any 
ing apart; an appropriation ; an aliena- 


To ASSIMI'LATE, V. A. [affimils, Lat.) 
convert to the ſame nature; to bring to a 
ſemblance. 

ASSIMIL A” TION, S. the action by which 
ings are rendered like each other. In Phy- 
s, that action or motion by which a body 
ans forma, or converts others into a nature, 
ſubſtance, the ſame as their own. Such 
e the converſion of oil and ſpirits into 
ime; that of earth and water into the ſub-, 
ance of vegetables; and that of aliment 
to the ies of animals; a reſemblance, 
eſſential likeneſs, Uſed with the particle 
ub. Afimilation with God,” Decay of 


iety. 
To ASSI'MULATE, v. A. [ mul, 
t.] to counterfeit ; to feign, 
ASSIMULA'TION, S. affimu/atio, Lat.] 
counterfeit, ot ſpecious reſemblance, 

To ASSUST, V. A. [er, Fr.] to re- 
e; to help: its motive is commiſeration, 
J its object the neceſſitous. But authors, 
ho do not attend to this preciſion, uſed the 
bd either for ſuccour or aid. | 
ASSI'STANCE, S. [a{/ance, Fr.] the 
of helping; belp, aid, 

ASISTANT, Adj. | from aff] ſupply- 
ig the defects of another. An afffant ſur- 
n, or phyſician, is one who is called by 
other to help him in manual operations or 
Nice 

ASSIS'TANT, S. [from 40%] one who 
ls or affiſts another. In Law, one who 
rakes with another in the commiſſion of a 
ime, as an accomplice, but not as a prin» 
pal. One who is named to help a principal 
acerin the exerciſe of lis duty or functions. 
a 4 ant to a biſhop, or reCtor, is one who 
Rakes with him in aduniniſtering the ſacza- 
ent, and in the diſcharge of church offices. 
n attendant, is an improper ule of the 


Ord. 


ASS 


for the trial of cauſes ; they are either general 
or particular. The term is likewiſe applied 
to ſignify the whole proceſs of a writ: a 
jury; a — for regulating the weight of 
bread ; and the bread itſelf, as preſcribed by 
the ſtatute. This excellent regulation was 
made 51 Hen. III. and that of the circuits 
of judges in the time of Hen. II. : 

To ASSI'ZE, V. A. to fix the price, or 
weight of a commodity. 

ASSIZER, or ASSISER, S. an officer 
who inſpects weights and meaſures, | 

ASSO'CIABLE, Adj. from afſeciabilis, 
— that which may be united to ſometbing 
elſe. 

To ASSO'CIATE, V. A. [afficier, Fr, 
of aſſecio, Lat.] to join; to make one of a 
company, To join inſeparably, applied to 
ideas. Uſed in all theſe ſenſes with the par- 
ticle with, 

ASSO'CIATE, Adj. [from affeciatus, Lat.] 
confederated ; joined; making part of a ſo- 
ciety. 

ASSO'CIATE, S. one who is joined to 
another as a companion, partner, or confe- 
derate. 

ASSOCTA'TION, S. union; ſociety. 
The act of forming a company or ſociety. 
A contract or treaty, between two or more, 
for the better carrying on any deſign. In 
Phyſics, combination, or union. In Meta- 
phyſics, the connexion of two or more ideas 
in the mind, which conſtantly follow each 
other in ſuch a manner, that one can ſcarce 
be excited without the other. It is thus 
that children think of ſpirits in the dark ; 
and the common obſervation, that“ a burnt 
child dreads the fire.”* is founded on this 
habit, 

AS'SONANCE, S. [affznance, Fr.] in 
Poetry, is where the words of a ſcntence 
have the ſame ſound, but are not properly a 
rhime. 

as SORTMEN T, S. [o/ortement, Fr.] 
in Trade, a ſtock of goads of various ſorts. 
In Painting, the proportion and harmony 
between the ſeveral parts. A collection of 
ſuch things as agree in ſize and colour, 

To ASSUAGE, V. A. es ſmavis, 
adſuadere, or cſſuaviare, Lat.] to cool, or 
leſlen; to calm; to pacify, or appeaſe; to 
cafe, applied to pain. It generally implies 
the leſſening the violence of ſomething fu- 
rious. To abate, or grow leſs. 
ASSUA'GEMENT, S. [from auge] 
that which lefſens or abates the violence of 
any thing. 

ASSUA'GER, one who pacifies, appeaſes, 
or cools, 

ASSUA'SIVE, Adj. [afſuad:o, Lat.] that 
aſſuages, mitigates, or pacifies. 
ASSUEFA'CTION, S. [from efſurfaun, 
ſup. of \ -" Lat.] the couſtant uſe of a 


ASSI'SE, S. [ æſe, Fr. a ſitting] in —5 
F'av wherein a judge and jury aſſemble 


chin abit, 
$9 As- 
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AST 
ASSU'ETUDE, S. {from afſuetuds, L. a“. ] 


ie being accuſtomed to a thing. Cuſtom, 

To ASSU'ME, V. A. {from afſumo, Lat.] 
to take. To repreſent a character; to ar- 
rogate, or claim what is not one's due; to 
ſuppoſe or look upon a thing as evident, 
without proof; to take up, applied to the 
uſe of an expreſſion ; to appropriate, to apply 
to one's ſelt. 

ASSU'MER, S. a vain, arrogant perſon. 

ASSU'MING, Part. proud; arrogant. 

ASSU'MPSIT, V. A. Lat. third perſon 
fingular of the preter of aſſumo, _ in 
Law, a voluntary and verbal promiſe to 
perform, or pay a thing to another. If a 
perſon does not pay for goods fold him, an 
indebitanes aſſumpſit lies aga.oſt him. 

ASSU'MPTION, S. {from afſumptio, Lat.] 
2 riating any thing to onc's ſelf. The 

uppoling a thing true, without proof. The 
thing ſuppoſed, a poſtulate, or poſtulatym. 
The aſſumptiam of the Virgin Mary is cele- 
brated on the 15th of Auguſt, In Logie, 
the minor, or ſecond propoſition in a cate- 
gorical ſyllogiſm. 
ASSUMPTIIVE, Adj. [from aſſumptivus, 
Lat.] which a perſon may appropriate to 
himſelf. In Heraldry, aſſumptive arms are 
what a perſon may uſe as his own, He who 
rakes a prince priſoner, may uſe or aſſume 
his arms or eſcutcheon as his own, 3 
 ASSU'RANCE, 8. ſaſſurance, Fr. 2 
ertain expectation. Confidence; truſt, or 
urity. Conviction. In Commerce, a con- 
tract to make good the damages to be ſuſ- 
taincd by another in a voyage. See alſo 
INSURANCE. | 

To ASSU'RE, V. A. [afſurer, Fr.] to 
declare poſitively, To make a perſon confi- 
dent, by removing the cauſes of doubt or 
tear. To be betrothed. To aſſure, differs 
trom affirming, only in the tone of the voice, 
and implies a total exemption from doubt, 

ASSU'REDLY, Adv. certainly; undoubt- 
edly ; poſitively. 

ASSU'RER, S. [affirer, Fr.] in Com- 
merce, one who indemniſies another againſt 
hazards at ſea, &c. 

ASTERISK, S. [from acehE,νe, Gr.] a 
charater vſed to render particular paſſages in 
an author conſpicuous, or to refer to ſome 
note in the margin, marked thus “. 

AS'THMA, S. {Gr. from aw, Gr. to 
breath j ja Medicine, a difficulty of breath- 
ing, ariling from a diſorder in the lungs. 
The general indication of cure is bleeding, 
diſperſing the collected matter, and keeping 
up a conttant perſpiration. 

ASTMA'TIC, or AS TMA TICAL, Adj. 
effected with an aſthma. 

ASi{E'RN, a ſea term, in the hinder part 
of athip; or any thing ſituated behind the ſhip. 

To ASTONISH, V. A. [eftonner, Fr, | 
to occalion ſurprize, or wonder, To amaze. 

ASTONISHMESNT,, S. | from etonnement, 


AST 


Fr.] a ſurprize; amazement ; diſtinguity 
from admiration, both by the degtee, ay 
the nature of the object. * Aftoniſbman i 
beyond bare admiration.” South, 

ASTRAD'DLE, Adv. See ASTRIDE 

ASTRAGàL, S. [apgryanc, Gr.] i 
Anatomy, a bone of the rarſus, with , 
convex eminence, commonly called the anc 
bone. In Architecture, a litile round men. 
ber, in the form of a ring or bracelet, cr. 
ing as an ornament to the tops and botton; 
of columns. In Gunnery, the little moul. 
ing on a piece of ordinance. 

AS'TRAL, Adj. [from rum, Lat.) thy 
which belongs, or relates to the ſtars. Aſtal 
year, is the time the earth takes to make iy 
revolution round the ſun. See SIDERIAL, 
and YEAR. 

ASTRAY, Adv. wandering or deviatine 
from the right path. Figuratively, wrong 
or in an error, oppoſed to truth, 

To ASTRICT), V. A. [of eflrifum, Let 
to leſſen the diſtance between objects; to 
make the parts of a thing come ncarer u 
each other. 

ASTRICTION, S. [from aſtrictio, Lat.] 
the act of making the parts of a thing ap- 
proach nearer to each other, 

ASFTRIYCTIVE, Adj. {from aſtri#?] the 
which has a (typtic, or binding quality. 

_ ARTRVCTORY, Adj. | from aſtrioriu, 
Lat.] having an aſtringent or binding quality, 

ASTRIDE, Adj. [from 4 and ſtride]: 
poſture wherein each of the legs is placed a 
a diſtance from another ; open or wide, . 
plied to the legs. 

_ ASTRI'FEROUS, Asi. [ from aſtrife, 
Lat.] bearing. conſiſting of, or having ſſar. 

AS FRI GEROCOS, Adj { from aſtrum,and 
gero, Lat.] bearing, or adorned with ſtars. 

To AS TRUNGE, V. A. from ring 
to preſs together; to force the parts cloſer, 

ASTRINGENT, Part. Len ens, Lat. 
that which contracts the dimenſion of the 
veſſels, and thickens the fluids ſo that they 
cannot paſs ſo faſt by way of excrement; 
when uſed internally, oppoſed to laxative; 
when externally, oppoſed to ſtyptic. 

ASTROVTES, S. [Gr.] in Natural Hil- 
tory, a kind of ſtone found at Shuckburgh in 
Warwickſhire, and at Touque in Normaney, 
which derives its name from its reſembling 
a ſtar, it conliſts of ſeveral thin pentagonal 
joints ſer over each other, ſo as to form? 
kind of pentagonal column, of whitilh co- 
lour, unleſs ſoiled by accident, They hart 
been ſucceſſively elaſſ.d among petrefaCtions, 
foſſils, th: animal tribe, — lately by M. 
Peyſouncl, among the vegetable. 

ASTROLA'BE, S. [from agro, Gr. and 
auam, Arab.] a planiſphere or ſtereogis- 
phie projeclion of the ſphere upon the plan 
of one ot the great circles, 

ASTRO'LOGER, S. [from aſtro'x" 
Lat.] one who predicts future events * 
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AYS 
he ſuppoſed influences of the ſlars. Forme 
v uſed for ASTRONOMER. 


"ASTROLO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GI- 
AL, Adj. relating to the principles of aſtro- 


"STROLO'GICALLY, Adv. agreeable 
o the principles of . 19 

To ASI RO'LOGIZE; V. A. [from ofire 
gy] 5 itudy aſtrology; to ſolve, predict or 
orete il. 

ASTRO'LOGY, S. [Lat. 2 the, 
rt of foretelling future events from the af- 
ects, or poſitions of the ſtars. It is divided 
to natural and judicial ; natural aſtrology is 
he art of predicting natural events, as chan- 
es of weather, winds, tempeſis, ſtorms, 
kunder, carthquakes, &c. Fudicial aſtrology, 
that which pretends to foretel moral events, 
or ſuch as depend on the free-wil! and agen- 
y of man, as if the ſtars had ſome influence 
dn it, and directed it. It had its 1ife in 
haldea, from whence it ſpread to Egypt 
nd (rreece : as for ourſelves and the French, 
e ſeem to have borrowed it from the Ara- 
1ans. ; 


ASTRO/NOMER, 8. [from 'aggey and 


udy of aſtronomy. 

ASTRONOMICAL, Adj. founded upon 
he principles. of aſtronomy. 
ASTRO'NOMY, S. [aſrrenomie, Fr. aſtro- 
mia, Lat.] properly ſpeaking, « branch of 
mixt mathematics, acquainting us with the 
eleſtial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
evolutions, eclipſes, &e. In a looſer ſenſe, 
he _— of the univerſe, and the pri- 
nary laws of nature, in which reſpect it is a 
ranch of phyſics, or natural phyſoſophy. 
ASTRO-THEO'LOGY, S. [ from aſtrum, 
at. and theologia, Lat.] the proofs of a Deity 
nun from an aſtronomical view of the heu- 
ens; the ſublime arguments, which this 
ropic affords to the divine, are treated of in 
elegant a manner by Dr, Derham, in his 
ſtro-theology, and in the Chriſtian Maga- 
ine, juſt publiſhed, that it muſt be a great 
s to an ingenious mind not to have known 
em, 

ASUN'DER, Adv. [from aſundran, or 
/undron, Sax, } at a diſtance from each other; 
part; ſeparate, 

ASY'LUM, S. [Lat. from « Gr, and 
vw, Gr.] a place of refuge, which ſhel- 
ered a criminal, and ſecured him from the 
ands of an officer of juſtice. The Aſylum, 
houſe lituated on the Surry fide of Weft- 


ad other deſerted girls of the poor, within 
he bills of mortality; who are mathtained 
voluntary contributions, and qualified for 
rvices, The deſign of this inſtitution was 
o prevent their falling into the hands of pro- 
er, or turning proſtitutes by necellity, 
ir john Fielding was the projector in 1758, 
S. [from a Gr. and 


u-, Gr.] one who applies himſelf to the 


hinſter-bridge, for the benefit of orphans, |- 


ATH 

, | 
HGT, ] a defect of proportion, or har- 
mony. 

ASYMPTOTE, S. a right line, which 
being continued indefinitely, continually ap- 
proaches to a curve. 

ASSYMPTO'TICAL, Adj. belonging to, 
— relating td the properties of an aſymp- 
tote, 

ASYN'DETON, S8. from « Gr. and 
ovwtzw,] in Grammar, a figure wherein' ſc» 
veralſentences meet without any conjunction, 

AT, Prep [at, Sax. at, Goth. ] cloſeto; in 
it. Before a word implying time it denotes the 
very inſtant in which a thing was done. 
Uſed inftead of with it implies on account ot. 
© Ar this news he dies.” Shake/p, Before 
a 07g pronoun, it implies an act of en- 
mity. He longs to be at him, i. e. to at - 
tacks him.“ After be it implies intention, 
or employment. She knew what he 
would be ar. Hud. Uſed with command, 
it implies ſubject or obedient ar my cand. 
Sometimes it ſignifics rem; as, At our 
hands. Pope. 

ATABAL, S. a kind of drum or tam- 
bour, made uſe of by the Moors. 

ATE, the Preter of cat; thus ae? is the 
preter of ep ct, 111, I eat, and frat, the Pret. 
of fretan, Goth. to eat with. # | 

ATHANOR, S. from YH, Heb. an 
oven or furnace, ] in Chemiſtry, a large im- 
moveable furnace, made of earth or briek. 

ATHEISM, S. [atheiſme, Fr.] the opi- 
— of thoſe who deny the exiſtence of a 
God. 

A'THEIST, S. [of « Gr. and dee, 2 
a perſon who denies the exiſteuce or a God. 
The advocates of this horrible opinion ate 
divided either into ſuch as deny tHe exiſtence 
of a Deity, ſuch as affect tq doubt on this 
article, or ſuch as deny thefprinetpal attri- 
butes of the divine nature, aft ſuppoie the 
Deity is a being without intelligence, and 
acting by neceſſity ; or, rey ſpeaking, 
4 being that never acts, and is always 90 ve. 
The ſources of this opinion is generally vice, 
and a dread of future puniſhment, ignorance, 
or want of ſtupidity ; ſor according to lord 
Bacon, Though a ſmattering in philoſo- 
phy may lead a man into atheiſm, a deep 
draught will certainly bring him back again 
to . belief of a God and providence,” 
Uſed adjectively, it implies ſomething that 

artakes of the principles of an atheiſt. 

ATHEIVSTICAL, Adj. impious; after the 
manner of an atheiſt, | 
ATHEIFSTICALLY, Adv. like an atheiſt. 
ATHENS, a town of Greece, greatly ce- 
lebrated for the learned men it has produced, 
it having been the principal academy of the 
Roman empire. It is now called Athina, 
and is an archbiſhop's fee : though at pre- 
ſent it is inconſiderable to what it was for- 
merly. It contains about 15005 inbabi- 


tants, who are chicfly Chriſtians of the Greek 
R church 


ATO 


church, and they ſpeak a corrupt ſort 
Greek. It has undergone various revolu 
ons, and was taken by the Venetians m 
1464, and, in 1687, bur they were "5, 
to abandon it, and it is now, under the do- 
minion of the Turks. The citadel formerly 
called Acropolis, is built on a craggy rock, 
and has no entrance but on the W. Cle and 
there are ſeveral magnificent ruins which ſuf- 
ficiently teſtify its former grandeur. It is 
the capital of Livadia, and it is ſituated en 
the Gulph Engia, 100 miles N. E. of Mi- 
ſitra, or Lacedemon, 143 S. by E. of La- 
riſſa, and 320 S. by W. of Conſtantinople. 


Long. 41. 55. lat. 38. 5. 
a St og, Gr.] atheif 


| 5 
A*'THEOUS, S. | from 
tical. 1 
ATHT RST, Adv. wanting drink, thirſty. 

ATHERTON, a town of Warwickſhire, 
with a market on Tueſd:ys, and four fairs; 
on April 7, for horſcs, cows, and ſheep z on 
July 18 for pleaſure ; on September 19 for 

orſes, cows, and conſiderable quantities of 
cheeſe ; and on December 4 for horſes and 
far. horned cattle, It is ſeated on the river 
Ankar, and is. indiffcrently large and wel! 
built. It is three miles S. of Stratford upon 
Avon, 18 S. by W. of Coventry, and 124 N. 
of London. Lon. 16. 5. lat. 52. 40. 

ATHLETIC, Adj [from athleta, Lat.] 
ſtrong, vigorous, active; robuſt. 

ATHWA RT, Prep. acroſs. Through; 
tl cart the terrors.“ Addif.. Cato. Full 
of vexation; aſide, or wrong. 

ATLA'NTIC, S. that part of the ſea or 
ocean which les between Africa and America. 

A'/TLAS, S. Lat.] a collection of maps, 
alluding to the fable of Atlas's bearing the 
world on his ſhoulders.” In Anatomy, the 
firſt vertebra of the neck. In Architecture, 
thoſe ſtatues of men, uſed inſtead of co- 
lums or pilaſters to ſupport any member of 
architecture. 

A' MOSPHERE, S. [from aTwe;, Gr. 
and opaypz, Gr. ] that thin elaſtic fluid with 
which the earth is covered to a particular 
heipht : ſome perſons confine the term only 
to that part of the air which is neareſt the 
earth, reccives. its vapours and exhalations, 
and tefracts the rays of light. It is not only 
admirably fitted for the nouriſhment and re- 
fpiration of animals, the growth of vegeta- 
bles, the production and propagation of 
ſounds, but contributes to make the earth ha- 
bitable, paints all the flowery creation with 
colows, affords us the all chearing rays of 
light; and not only contributes. to ſhorten 
the long nights of winter, but to open to us 
the volume of creation, which we could not 
read without its aſſiſtance, nor underſtand 
without its comment. Sce the article AIR. 

ATMOSPHE'RICAL, Adj. belonging to 
the atmoſphere. 


io 


tum, Lat.] that which blackens. 


that which heightens the enormity of tt 
crime. 


$w,] in Phyſic, an univerſal. conſumptios 
m9 "rg 
dy. 


Law, to ſeize either body or goods. Tt 
have an affection, or inclination towards i 
thing, together with a fear of loſing it, 


diſpoſition of the ſoul towards an obj 
which is dear to it, and which we are affii 
of loling,; ſuch as our friends, or. duties 


money of a perſon, which are in the bend 
of another, to diſcharge a debt he owes t94 
third perſon. 


to ſet upon, invade, or abuſe, to treat #1) 
one as an enemy, either by actions d 
words. 


% 


K TAT 
indiviſible. Any thiog extremely minus 


ſmall. 

ATOMICAL, Adj. relating to atom; 

ATOM, S. See ATOM. 

To ATO/NE, V. N. to agree. © He 
Aufidus can no more atm, &c.“ Sale 
to ma ke ſatis faction; to compenſate: all 
ing to expiatory ſacrifices, Uſed ative), 
expiate; to make a recompence ; follow 
by the particle with before the ſubjx 
O Each atenes his guilty love ith lit 
!TONEMENT, S. recompence, recong 
liation, agreement. The uniting perſy 
at variance with each other. In Divinity, f 
reconciling a perſon to God, by ſubſtitus 
the puvilhment of another in his ſt 
© Whoſt blood was brought in to make 
atonement.” Leu. xvi. 27. Ranſom : «| 
have found an atonement.”” Fob xxxiii. 24 

A'TOP, Adv. on the higheſt or upps 


attair 


moſt part of a thing, 10 4 
Al TRABILA*RIOUS, Adj. anna 408 f. 
laire, Fr.] affected with melancholy. a per 
A'TRA-BVLIS, S. in Medicine, a f ruf 
wherein the blood is deprived of its finet al nn 


more volatile parts, and rendered grok 
black, unctuous, and earthy. Figurative 
the offects of ſuch a habit. | 
ATRAMENTEL, Adj. [from atrans 


Ar RAMENTOUs, Adj, black, thy 
which has the quality of ink. 


ATRO'CIOUS, Adj, {from atrox] tht 
which is extremely, enormouſly or flagranl Lat. 
wicked. nit 
9 A 


ATRO/CIOUSNESS,. s. that which! 
extremely, obſtinately, and enormoullj a- 
minal. 

ATRO CIT x, S. [from atrocitat, Lit] 


A'TROPHY, S. [from a, Gr, and . 
ing trom the whole habit of the 


See the article CONSUMPTION, 
To. ATTACH, v. A. [attacher, Fr.] i 


ATTA'CHMENT, S. [ attachement, Ft 


and is — uſed in a good, ſenſe. 1s 
Law, the apprehending a perſon or things .5 02 
Foreign attachment, is the ſciaing the goob Bi "ED 


To ATTA'CK, v. A. [attaguer, Ft, 


ATOM, S. ſ from atomus, Lat.] in Phy- 
fics, a particle of matter fo minute as to be 


] 


ATTACK, S. [ attague, Fr.] in war, ® 
att emp- 


ATT 

mpt to conquer, A falſe attack is made 
ly to d;vert the intention of the enemy. 
pratively, any hoſtile attempt. 
ATTA'CKER, S. the perſon who at- 


ks, 

o ATTAIN, V. A. [atteindre, Fr.] to 
eure, or obtain; to come to, applied to 
ce; to reach, applied to improvements 
knowledge. Uſed actively it implies to 
ive at, or acquire; applied to ſtate, man- 
, or circumſtance ; with the particle 10. 
tains to the higheſt degree.“ Arbuthner, 
TTA'INABLE, Adj. that may be ob- 
ed, or acquired, 

TTALNDER, 8. fattaindre, Fr.] in 
is where a perſon is condemned of trea- 
by trials or by parliament on a bill 
ught into the houſe. 

TTAINMENT, S. the act or power 
attaining. 

To ATTAINTT, v. A. [attaindre, Fr.] 
als ſentence for felony, or treaſon, where- 
a perſon forfeits all his lands, his blood 
preupted, and his children rendered baſe, 
debaſe, corrupt. 

ITA'INT, S. a blot or ſtain, alluding 
he conſequences of an attainder. 

o ATTEMPER, V. A. [attempero, 
to render leſs rigorous ; to render ſup- 
able, applied to heat; to leſſen any qua- 
by the mixture of another; to ſuit, 
tt, or fit, Uſed with the particle te. 

0 ATTEMPERATE, v. A. fattem- 
Lat. ] to render agreeable or fuitable to. 
| ith the particle ta. 
0 ATTEMPT, V. A. [atrenter, Fr.) 
y, or endeavour, | 
3 S. an undertaking, a trial 
Dd a thing, 

3 Adj. that may be 
npted. 
TEMPTER, S. the perſon who en- 
burs, tries, or attempts. 

ATTE'ND, V. A. [attendre, Fr.] to 
r apply the mind to an object; to liſten, 
ken, to wait upon; to accompany z 
flow ; to expect; to be intended tor to 
for, 

TENDANCE, 8. ſattendance, Fr.] 
ct of attending; ſervice; a ſervant, ge- 
obe applied to thoſe who wait on wel 
princes : application, © Give atten- 
to reading.” 1 Tim. iv. 17, 
TE'NDANT, Adj. [attendart, Fr.] 


weed, 
1 
hing g on another perſon as an inferior. 
oo | ENDANT, S. {fee the adjective] 
bac "0 attends another; a ſervant ; that 
% inſeparably united. In Law, one 
wes ſervice to, or is dependant on ano- 
F. Thus a widow, holding land of a 
t nn, is attendant on him. Terms de 


as & _ , 2 
Wt vorn, s. a companion or aſſo- 


ar, 4 


3 
| ATTENT, Adj. [attentus, Lat.] liſten- 
ing to; intent. 

ATTENTION, S. [Fr.] in Logic, an 
operation of the mind, aud engages it to 
conſider it in ſuch a manner as to acquire a 
diſtint idea thereof, as it were, all other 
ideas which offer themſelves to the mind. 
Applied to the hearing, it ſigniſies the ſtretch- 
ing the drum of the ear in fuch a manner, 
as to make # ſuſceptible of the loweſt 
ſounds. 

ATTENTIVELY, Adv. ſo as to conſider 
or liſten to one particular object. 

ATTENUANT, Part. f attenuens, Lat.] 
that which thins or dilutes. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively, for thoſe remedies which rarify the 
fluids, divide, or thin, the conſiſtence of the 
humours, by breaking, vr deſtroying, the 
ſtrong cohefion of their original particles; 
by acting on the viſcoſity of the fluids con- 
tained in the ventricls »nd inteſtines; by 
exerting their power puicty in making the 
blood thin, or acting on the ſolids by irritat- 
ing and increaſing their vibrations, whilſt 
others exert their powers only on the fluids. 

ATTENUA'TION, S. [Fr.] applied to 
| Huids it is the act of rendering them more 
liquid and thinner ; or, according to Chau- 
vin, the dividing and ſeparating the particles 
which before compoſed a ſolid maſs ; in 
which ſenſe it is by chemiſts uſed for pul- 
veriling. 

To ATTE'ST, V. A. [attefer, Lat.] to 
prove the truth of a thing. 

ATTESTA'TION, S. [artsfation, Fr.] 
evidence or proof, 

A'TTIC, Adj. [from attica, Lat.] in Ar- 
ehitectute, a kind of ſhorter ſtory over ano- 
ther, wherein no roof is to be ſcen. It al- 
ſo implies a brilliant kind of wit, and an e- 
legance of ſtyle peculiar to the people of At- 
tica. 

To AT TI RE, V. A. [attirer, or attanr- 
rer, Fr. zieren, or xiren, Teut.] to adorn 
with clothes; to embelliſh ; to ornament. 

ATTIRE, S. [zierd, Teut.] clothes or 
dreſs to adorn a perſon, In Hunting, the 
head or horns of a deer. In Bonne the 
third part or diviſion of a plant, inc uding 
its generative parts, and divided into ſemini- 


| form and florid ; the ſeminiform conſiſts of 


the chives and apices, and the florid attire of 
thrums or ſuits, 
ATTTRER, S, one who attires ano- 


ther. 


A'TTITUDE, S. [ Fr. of attitudine, Ital.] 
the p6ſture of a figure ; the poſture of an ac- 
tor to expreſs the ſentiments of the poct. 
ATTO/LLENT, Adj. [ attollens, Lat.] that 
raiſes or lifts up. 

ATTORNEY, S. ſattornatus, Low Lat. 
from ad and teur, Fr.] a perſon appointed to 
do ſomething for another. Attorney at la, 
one retained to manage a ſuit or action. 


teur: | 


R 2 Alttarney 


%, 


Wr 
Attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter, is the ſe- 


cond officer in that court, on account of his 
kill placed as an aſſeſſor to the chancellor. 
Attorney General, is a great officer, created 
by letters patent, to "exhibit informations 
and proſecute for the crown, 

ATTORNMENT, or ATTOURN.- 
MENT, S. [ atteurnem-nt, Fr.] the agree- 
ment of a tenant of life to transfer property 
to another. 

To ATTRACT, V. A. [of attraftum] 
to allure or invite; to draw. 

ATTRA'CTICAL, Adj. [from attract] 
having the power of attracting. 

ATTRA'CTIOV, S. {from attra#ion, 
Fr.] in Mechanics, the act of a moving 

ower, by which a thing is drawn towards 

it. In the Newtonian ſyſtem, it is an inde- 
finite principle, implying only a tendency of 
approaching. It is divided into the attrac- 
tion of gravity, or the attraction of cohe- 
ſion ; the attraftion of pravity is that by 
which all bodies tend toward the center; 
from hence proceed almoſt all the motions 
and changes in the ſyſtem ; it is by this prin- 
ciple that light bodies aſcend, the vapouis 
aſcend, and the rain falls, the waves roll, 
the air preſſes, and the ſea is ſwelled or de- 
creaſed by the vicifſitude of its flux or reflux. 
The attraction of coheſion unites the inſen- 
ſible particles together, and cauſes the round- 
neſs we ſee in drops of water or quickſilver. 
Alſo the power of alluring or enticing, 

ATTRA'CTIVE, Adj. (artractif, Fr.] 
drawing, inviting, alluring, engaging, 

ATTRA'CTIVE, S. that which draws 
or enuages the affections. 

ATTRA'CTIVELY, Adv. in a manner 
that draws or allures. 

ATTRA'CTOR, S. that which draws to 
itſelf, 

AT TRT BU TABLE, Adj. that may be aſ- 
cribed or imputed to a thing or perſon. 

To AT'TRIBUTE, V. A. of attributum, 
Lat.] to aſcribe; to impute or charge. 

AT“ TRIBUTE, S. | attribur, Fr. 


perty of a thing, flowing from its eflence. | ed of at ſuch a ſale. 


In Divinity, the qualities or perfections of 
the Deity, divided into communicable or in- 
communicable; the communicable conſiſt of 
His moral attributes, and the incommunica- 
ble ſuch as belong to him and diſtinguiſh 
him as God, Attributes, in Painting and 
Sculpture, are thoſe ſymbols which are ad- 
ded to any picture or ſtatue, to expreſs the 
Ifice or dignity of the chief figure. 
AT,TRUTE, Adj. [atrrirus, Lat.] worn 
off by rubhing two things together. 
ATTRITION, S. {Fr. of attritio, Lat.] 
the ati m of rubbing two bodies together, 
ſo as to rub off ſome particles on their ſur- 
faces. Likewiſe the rubbing of two bodies 
together, which, though it does not wear 
away any particles of their ſurfaces, 
fluids they contain into motion: thus the 


AUD 


ſenſations of hunger and pain are cauſcd 
the attrition of the organs which are fo 
for that pu-poſe. In Divinity, an impe- 
feQt ſorrow, or a ſorrow and deteſtation g 
fin, ariſing from the idea of its baſene's, an 
the fear of hell torments; which diving 
reckon infuſficient to juſtify or excuſe 2 
ner, unleſs it includes in it the love of 6G: 
as the ſource of all juſtice, 

To ATTUNE, V. A. to put into tun; 
to make the voice or any inſtruments ac 
together. Uſed with the particle to, 

To AVAIL, V. A. [avaler, Ital. vil 
Fr.] uſed with the particle of, to turn » 
one's own uſe, benefit, profit, or advantig 
Without the particle, to promate, procur 
or ſucceed, © What means might belt k 
ſafe return avi. Pope. It may be doit 
ed whether this is not an improper uſe i 
the word. Uſed neuterly, i. e. without 
ſubſtantive after it, it implies to ſignify, 
be of uſe or advantage. It avait nothin 
to have been encouraged.” Pope. 

AVAIL, S. Profit, or advantage. 

AVA'ILABLE, Adj. ſuitable or eſſic 
ous ; powerful or proper. 

'AVA'NT.GUARD, S. [ awant-guurt 
Fr.] the firſt diviſion of an army in batt 


arriv. A 
AVARICE, S. Fr. from ewariri, Laplace 
an immodcrate deſire after riches, «tr: ech. 
with exceſlive precautions againſt the in! if place 
lity of fortune, making a perton da uſed 
himſelf of the comforts of life, tor tear i durſt 
diminiſhing his riches. tion, 
AVARICIOUS, Adj. partaking «& A 
nature of avarice. fema 
AVI ST, Adv. hold, ſtop, be quiet. Te 
AVAU NT, Adv, [awvant, Fr.) 2 wot | 
implying abhorrence ; begone ! out of Nen 
ſight! away! | A 
AUBURN, Adj. [aubour, Fr. h Mort 
browniſh, ſandy ; nut-broun. begit 
AU'CTION, S. [Fr. of aucun, Lit. ſmal 
kind of fale, wherein goods are fold to from 
a pro- higheſt bidder. Alſo the goods to be dil 5 
whic 
AUDA'CIOUS, Adj. [ audace, Fr.] wlll praye 
daringly impudent. A 
AUDA'CIOUSLY, Adv. in a daring, "yh This 
pudent manner. liked 
AUDACITY, S. [of audax, Lat.] WW beni. 
neſs; impudence, ſhou] 
AU'DIBLE, Adj. [from adibiis, they 
that is the object of hearing; that m mak: 
heard. in th 
AU'DIBLENESS, S. that which re «the: 
a thing the object of hearing. See ( 
AU'DIENCE, 8. [of audio, Lat.] 48 T. 
tion given to a perſon that is ſpeaking. der, 
Law, the preſence of a judge, at a con crim 
hear cauſes, The admiſſion of ambal A\ 
or public miniſters to a king. In CO" ®t « 
uts the | Law a court belonging to the archbilt but i 
| Canterbury, ſo called from his hearing A\ 


AVE 
there perſonally. Perſons aſſembled to 
ear a public ſpeaker, or ſpeakers. 

AUDIT, S. [from audit, Lat.] the ex- 
mining the accounts of a perſon, by perſons 
blicly appointed for that purpoſe. 

To AU'DIT, v. A. [from audio, Lat.] 
> examine and ſettlo an account. 
AUDITOR, S. [aaditor, Lat.] one who 
ears, one who examines either public or 
rivate accounts. 

A'UDITORY, - Adj. {auditorius, Lat.) 
hat which is conducive to hearing, In Ana- 
omy, the auditory nerves are a pair of nerves 
ſing from the medulla oblongata, and di- 
lributed the one to the ear, and the other to 
he eye, &c. How doth wiſdom appear in 
very part of our frame! It is owing to this 
ontrivance, that when animals hear any un- 
outh ſound they erect their ears, open their 
yes, to be on the watch, are ready with their 
months to call out, and generally ſhriek. It 
js owing to this conſtruftion that the voice 
corroſponds with the hearing, and that peo- 
ple, who are otherwiſe dull of hearing, can 
perceive ſounds plainly, when communicat- 
ed by the mouth ; as any one may try by 
putting a watch in his mouth, or holding it 
between his teeth, 

AU'DITORY, 8. [auditerium, Lat.] a 
place where perſons aſſemble to hear; a col- 
lection of perſons aſſembled to hear. The 
place in antient churches where the hearers 
aſed to ſtand during ſermon, which they 
durſt not leave under pain of excommunicu- 
tion. Called at preſent the Nave. 
A'UDITRESS, S, [from axdis, Lat.] 3 
female who attends public lectures. 

To AVE'L, V. A. [awvell;, Lat.] to tear 
off by force. Theſe parts avelled.” 
Brown, 4 

AVE MARV, [from ave Maria, hail 
Mory.] a prayer uſed by the Romiſh church, 
beginning with thoſe words. Likewiſe the 
ſmall heads in the chaplet or roſar y. fo called 
from their ſaying awe, when counting them, 
to 4iftinouidh them from the greater, at 


prayer. 
AVENA, S. [Lat.] in Botany, oats. 
This is a very profitable grain, very much 
liked by horſes, and, on account of its o- 
pening nature, very wholeſome food, but 
ſhoul4 not be given them after houſing, till 
they have ſweat in the mow. 
mikes tolerable bread, uſed in the North; 
in the South it is eſteemed in pottage, and in 
— places they make ale with the grain. 
ats. yn 
To AVE'NGE, a and ven- 
crime committed. 

AVE NGEMENT, S. [from awenze} the 

of puniſhing for crimes. Sometimes, 

but improperly, uſed for revenge. 
AVE'NGER, S. one who puniſhes for 


eaimes. 


which they ſay the Pater noſter, or Lord's 


Its meal 


E 


AVE 


AVENUE, S. ſavenir, Fr.] a paſſage by 
hich any place may be approached. In 
gardening, walks of trees leading to a houſe, 
formerly planted in ſtraight lines the whole 
breadth of the houſe, or twelve or fourteen 
feet wider. Miller is very much againſt 
this practice, and propoſes making them ſer- 
pentine, or planting trees in clumps, or 
platoons, at about 309 feet diſtance from 
each other, as a very great improvement. 
In Perſpective, it is a paſſage, which is nar- 
rower at the end then vt the beginning. In 
Fortification, the opening, or communica- 
tions, between a fort and baſtion. 

To AVER, V. A. [averer, Fr.] to af- 
firm, declare, or aſſert a thing to be true. 

AVERAGE, S. {[averagium, Lat.] in Law, 
a due or ſervice which a tenant owed his 
lord, by bis beaſt or carriage, In fea com- 
merce, the mi>fortunes which happen to a 
(hip or cargo. The üümple average are the 
extraordinary expences for the ſhip or mer- 
chandize alone, which are to be borne by 
the thing that ſuffercd the damage. The 
larger or common average are the da- 
mages ſuſtained for the common good of 
the merchandize or veſſels, Such are the 
things given to pirates for the ranſom of 
the (hip or cargo, or the commodities flung 
over-board to lighten a thip in a ſtorm, 
&c. all which are to be borne proporti- 
onably by the loaders or freighters : 
the ſmall averages are thoſe incurred by 
entering into, or coming out of harbour, 
one-third of which muſt be borne by the 


4 


V. A. 
ger, Fr.] to —1— to the 


ſhip, and two-thirds by the cargo. An 
ailowance given the maſter for his care of 
the goods above the freight. Alſo a me- 
medium, or mean proportion fixed between 
two different numbers. 

AVERMENT, in Law, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a thing by evidence, 0 

AVERRUNCA'TION, S. from aver- 
runcate] the act of pulling a thing up by the 
roots; extirpation. 

AVERSA'TION, S. [of averſatus, Lat.] 
a term alluding. to the motion of a perſon 
who deteits any thing, which is that of 
turning away from it: uſed with the parti. 
cle ſrem, it implies abhorrence, extreme diſ- 
like or deteſtation : with the particles ta, or 
towards, a natural antipathy, or averſion. - 

AVE/QSE, Adj. [averſus, Lat.] hoſtile, 
or angry with, aliuding to the turning away 
| from thoſe who have diſpleaſed us. Unwil- 
ling, abhorriag, uſed properly with the par- 
ticle from, but improperly, though common- 
ly, with the particle 79. 

AVERSELY, Adv. unwillingly. Back- 
wards, oppoſed to forwards. It is emirted 
averſely or backwards by both ſexes.” 
Brown's Vulg. Errors. 

AVE'RSION, S. [from awrfio, Lat.] diſ- 
like arifing from the difagreeableneis of an 


objects, 


A U 


object, in alluſion to a perſon's turning a- 
way trom that which raiſes any diſegreeable 
idea; the cauſe of diſlike. Uſed by former 
writers with the particle m; but by later 
with the particle to, and ſometimes towards. 
« They had an inward aperfion from it. 
Clarcnd, © His averſion tmwards the houſe of 
York.” Sometimes with the particle for. 
« A ſtate yr which they have ſo great an 
nurn. Aduifon, 

10 AVERT, V. A. [averto, Lat.] to 
turn alide, or keep off, applied to calami- 
tics. 

AUF, S. a perſon void of common ſenſe, 
A fool. 

AUGER, S. [novagar, Sax.] in mecha- 
nics, an in{trument uſed to bore holes with; 
conſiſting of a handle and bit. 

AU'GHT, pron. [from aubt or awbr, 
Sax. ] any thing: as far as, 


AVDO 


ing of birds. Figuratively, the rules obſer; 
ed by augurs; an omen, or prediction. 

AUGU'ST, Adj. ſaagaſlus, Lat J that 
which deſer ves or may claim reverence. 

AUGUST, S. {from Huguſtus] the eighth 
month of the year, called by the Roman 
Sextiles, but named Augu/t from Auguſt 
Cæſar. Jt was repreſented by the ancients 
under the figure of a young man crownel 
with a garland of wheat, a baſket of fruit o 
one of his arms, a fickle in his hand, an! 
bearing a victim. 

AUGU'STAN, Adj. [ from Auguſta, Lat 
the Auguſtan confeſſion ; the articles of faith 
drawn up between Melancthon and Luther, 
in 1530, and preſented by the latter to the 
emperor Charles V. at the diet held in 
Augſbourg. 

AUGU'STNESS, S. that which renders: 
perſon an object of reverence, and awe, 

A'VIARY, S. [from awvice, Lat.] a place 


Dorro! 
hich 


0 rtio 


To AUGMENT, V. A. [augmenter, Fr.) | 
to encreaſe the value or dimenſion of a thing. 

AUGMENT, S. [Fr.] increaſe, applied 
to dimenſions, . In Grammar, uſed by the 
Greek grammarians, for the addition of let- 
ters, or the increaſe of quantity in verbs, 
and is either ſyllabic or temporal; ſylladie | 
when it increaſes the number of ſyllables, 
and temporal when it increaſes the time of 
pronunciation, or changes a ſhort vowel fer a 
long one, 

AUGMENTATION, 8. [Fr.] the ac- 
tion of adding or joining, The ſtate of be- 
ng increaſed. In Heraldry, additions made 
tz 214 efcutcheon. As the arms of Ulſter, 
which are worn by all baronets in England, 
Appiicd to an att made in the year 1714, 
tur encrealing the value of livings not 
ex.cccding gol. per annum; now as theſe 
amount to 5567, and the number of aug- 
wentations to 13684, if 53 augmentations 
ſhould be made anaually by Q. Ann's boun- 
ty, 339 years would elapſe before all the 
livings propoſed to be augmented would ex- 
ceed 501. per ann. and ſhould the bounty be 
increaſed one half by benefactions, 226 years 
would elapſe before the leaſt would be worth 

|. per annum. 

AU GRE, S. See AUGER. 
Ad GOR, S. [Lat. from avium geſtu, th 
motions of birds] one who pretended to ſore- 
tell the ſucceſs of any undertaking by the 
flight of birds. 5 N 

To AU'GUR, V. N. to foretell; 
preſage. Seldom uſed. 2 

AUGURA'TION, S. [from augur} the 
determining future events, in the manner of 
augurs. , 

To AU'GURIZE, V. N. to foretell fu- 
ture events, by the flight of birds, &c. in 
the manner ot augurs. 3079 

AU'GURQOUS, Adj. preſaging; foretell- 


# 
=. 


gueſs; 


| 


ing. 
 AU'GURY, S. [augurium, Lat.] the act of 
predictipg future events, by the flight or cat- 


4 


incloſed for keeping birds; figuratively, the 
collection of birds confined in ſuch a place, 

AU'KLAND BISHOPS, a town in the 
biſhoprick ot Durham, with a market cn 
Thurſdays, and three fairs on Holy Thur. 
day, June 21, and on the Thurſday betore 
Old Michzelmas day, for cattle and ſhcep. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on the fide of a hill, ard 
is noted for its caſtle, beautitully repaired a- 
bout 100 years ago, for its chapel, whoſe ar- 
chitecture is very curious, and for its bridge. 
It is eight miles S. by W. of Durham, and 
254 N. N. W. of Londen. Lon. 16. 33. 
lat. 54. 44. 

aAUKWARD, Adv, See AWKWARD, 

AULCESTER, a town of Warwickſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, and three fals 
on Tueſday before April So May 18, and 
October 17, for horſes and cheeſe. It was for- 
merly more conſiderable than it is at preſent, 
and is 14 miles W. S. W. of Warwick, ic 
ven W. of Stratford upon Avon, and 81 N. 
W. of London. Lon. 15. 43. lat. 52. 15. 

AU'LD, Adj. [A, Sax. ] old. Now ob- 
ſolete among the Engliſh, but till in uſe :. 
mong the Scotch. 

AU'LIC, Adj. [aulicas, Lat. of aula, i 
court] belonging to the court, In Hiftory, 
applied to the higheſt court of the empire of 
Germany. 

AU'LNE,-S. [Fr.] the French ell, con - 
fiſting of ſix quarters Engliſh, 

AUNT, Se from tare, Fr.] a female who 
is a Gſter to a perſon's father or mother. 

To A'VOCATE, V. A. from awvocatui?, 
Lat.] to call a perſon from what he is engag- 
ed in; generally implying the being called 


more 
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URI 


away from ſomething important to ſome- car] 
thing leis ſo. th 

AV OCA'TTON, S. [from awvcario, Lat.] Na! 
the diverting a perſon's attention. Thet Mug! 


which - interrupts a perſon in proſecuting * 
peculiar employment, 4 
s 


| 
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AUT 


AURT FEROUS, Adj. [aurifer, Lat:] that 
which produces gold. 
AU KORA. S. [ Lat.] in geography, that 
on.“ Bac. Uſed neuterly, with the parti- | faint dawn which appears in the E. when 
les out of, to eſcape by. quitting, or to leave | the ſun is within 18 deg. of the horrizor. 
mpty. David awvided out of his preſence.” In mythology, the goddeſs who preſides | 
Sam. xvfii. 11. over day break, the daughter of Hyperion | 
AVOUDABLE, Adj. the poſlibility of ef- | and Thea, 
zping the eſſects of a thing; that which may AU RUM FULMINANS, in chemiſtry, a 
de eſcaped, or ſhunned, diſſolution of gold in aqua regia, afterwards 
AVOUDANCE, S. the act avoiding the es with oil of Tartar, whieh, on the 
ſects of any cauſc. The act of emptying, eaſt addition of heat, goes off like the explo- 
jr carrying off. hon of a piſtol. Aurum potabile, is a diſhlu- 


AUR 


To AVOUD,. v. A. [from wuider, Fr.] to 
-rbcar, ſhun, quit, or leave, to eſcape z to 
rce from. Prevent and avoid putrefac- 


br carries away. 


AVOUDER, S. one who ſhuns, eſcapes, 
AVOIRDUPOT'S, S. | from aweir, to have, 


nd du poids, Fr. weight | a kind of weight, | 
orrowed from the Romans, a pound of 


hich contains 16 oz. bearing the ſame pro- 


tion of gold which makes it drinkable, for- 
merly in great requeſt among the faculty, but 
at preſent grown into diſuſe, 
AUSCUULTA'TION, S. [from avuſczto, 
Lat. ] the art of liſtening, or hearkening: 
AU'SPICE, S. [auſpicizvrr, Lat. the art of 


ortion to a lb. troy, as 17 to 16. 
AVOLA'TION, S. [from awvolo, Lat. to 
x away | the flying away; flight, or eſcape. 
ſed only by ſcientific authors. | 
To AVOU CH, V. A. [v, Fr. ] to 
rove by vouchers; to juſtify, or vindicate. | 
uh is in uſe, at preſent, in its ſlead. 
AVOU'CHABLE, Adj. what may be prov. 
by evidence or vouchers. 

AVOU'CHER, S. he that proves by pro- 
r vouchers, or evidence. 

To AVO W, v. A. ſfrom avexer, Fr.] to 
efeſs openly, to aſlert, 

AVO'WABDE, Adj. that which may be 


divination. A proſperous event, or the fa- 
vour of a luckly perſon. 
AUSPUCIOUS, Adj. favourable, fortu- 
nate, kind, propitious. 
AUSPICIAL, Adj. relating to the auſpi- 


Ces. 

AUSPTCIOUSLY, Adv. favourably, for- 
tunately, 

AU'STERE, Adj. Canſterus, Lat.] rigid, 
rough, ſour, aſtringent. 

AUSTERE'LY, Adv. in a rigid, mortiſi- 
ed manner. 

AUSTERITY, S. [from auſtere] rigid ſe- 
verity and mortification, moroſeueſs : ſeve- 


und blickly owned or aſſerted. rity or harſhneſs cf diſcipline. 
32 . , . . 

3 AVOW'AL, S. a public confeſſion, or aſ-} AU'STRAL, Adj. { auſtralis, Lat.] ta- 
D tion, wards the South. 
— AVO WE DL, Adv. profciledly ; public-] AUTHENTIC, or AUTHE/NTICAT, 
my | openly. Adj. [ authenticus, Lat.] a thing of eſtabliſh- 
= AVOWE'E, S. [awvouz, Fr.] the perſon to| ed authority. That which is attended with 


proofs, and atteſted by perſons of credit. 
AUTHE'NTICALLY, Adv, ſo as to pto- 
cure credit, 

AUTHE'NTICALNESS, S. {from au- 


hom the right of advowſon belongs. 
AVO'WER, S. one who openly profeſſes, 
ats, or declares. 

AURE'LIA, S. . aurum, gold] in Na- 


Hiſtory, the ſecond change of a cater-| thentical and neſs, of ne, Sax. implying an 
A ar towards a moth or fly. Under this] abſtract quality] that quality which tecom- 
| WH it has all the members or parts which | mends a thing to a perſon's credit. 
er in the future butterfly, according to] To AUTHE NTICATE, V. A, [authen- 
{Wn inerdan?'s curious deſcription in bis] tiguer, Fr.] to eflablith a thing by proots of 
0 k of nature; than which a more minute] its genuineneſs. 
7 more elegant, has not a . AUTHENTVTCITY, S. the genuinenefs 
WRE'LIAN, 8. {from aurelia] one whe | of a thing. 
* plies himſelf to fludy the various changes} AUTHE'NTECLY, Adv. genuinely. 
wlefs, | 1 AUTHOR, S. [auteur, Fr. autor, Lat } 
vo RO NICLE, S. [auriculus, Lat.] in Ana- one who creates or produces any thing ; the 
, y, that part the car which is prominent | original inventor or diſcoverer ot any thing; 
mm the head. Likewiſe two appendages, | one who writes upon any ſubject. 
_ caps, to the ventricles of the heart, fo] AUTHORITATIVE, Adj. that which 
5 d trom their reſembliog thoſe of the ear. has an influence over another ; that which 
me. CULAR, Adj, [from axricu/a, Lat. | commands or obliges, 
ear] belonging to the ear. Secret or pri-“ AUTHO'RLTATIVELY, Adv, ſo as ta 
] Auricalar confeſſion, is the private con - [beſpeak proper authority or licence. 
hut an a perſon makes of his ſins, to a prieſt, AUTHO'RITATIVENESS, S. that qua- 
RICULARLT. Adv, iu a ſecret man- Ility which ſhews a per ſon to have authority 
8 | for the doing any. thing, 


AU- 


AUX 


AUTHORITY, S. [ autorice, Fr.] that 
which leaves a perſon the liberty of choice, 
ariſing from ſuperiority ; ſuppoſes merit in 
the perſon inveſted with it; is communica- 
ted by the laws; is relative to right; in- 
cludes the ſecondary idea of reſpect; and is 
applied to God with reſpect to his creatures, | 
and to parents with reſpe& to their chil- 
dren. 

To AUTHORVZE, V. A. Cantoriſe, Fr. | 
to give a perſon licence; to encourage; to 
juſtity; to give credit, 

AUTO CRASV, S. [from avi®-, Gr. and 
rp, Gr.] abſolute and independent 

pan, an act of 


wer. 
AU'TO DA FEE, S. { 
faith] a ſolemn day aſſigned by the inquiſũi- 
tion for the puniſhment of heretics. 
AUTOGRA'PHICAL, Adj. {of ade. 
Gr. and ypaqw, Gr.] written by a perſon's 
own hand. 
AUTO'GRAPHY, S. a perſon's own 
hand-writing ; an original, 
AUTOMA'TICAL, Adj. [from automa- 
ton] that which is endued with a power to 
move itſelf, 
AUTO'MATON, S. [from ad-, Gr, 
and Aa, Gr.] in Mechanics, a machine or 
engine which has the principle of motion in 
itſcif, The perſon, who plays on a flute; 
the duck which eats, drinks, and digeſts ; 
the image which plays on the tambour and 
pipe, conſtrued by M. Vaucanſou, deſerve | 
to he mentioned as great curioſities, | 
AUTO'MATOUS, Adj. having the power | 


of motion in itſelf, 


| 


ö 


A*'UTOPSY, S. [from aulo;, Gr. and ow- | 


ec] the ſeeing a thing with one's own eyes. 
Applied by the antients to the communica- 
tions which the ſoul had with the gods in 
the Eleuſinian myſteries, which are learnedly 
handled by Dr. Warburton, the preſent bi- 
ſhop of Glouceſter, in his Divine Legation 
of Moſes. 

AUTO'PTICAL, Adj. ſeen by a perſon's 
own eyes. 

AUTO/PTICALLY, Adv. fo as 
may be an eye-witneſs. 

AUTUMN, S. ſantumnut, Lat.] in Af- 
tronomy, the third ſeaſon of the year, com- 
mencing at the equinox and ending at the 
winter ſolſtice; including Auguſt, Septem- 
ber, and October, 

AUTU'MNAL, Adj. [ autormal, Fr.] be- 
longing to autumn; produced in autumn. 
* In Aſtronomy, the autumnal point is that 
point of the equinoctional line, from whence 
the ſun beyins to deſcend towards the ſouth. 
The autumnal figns are Libra, Scorpio, and 
Sagittarius. | 

AVU'LSION, S. [awulſo, Lat.] the act 
of pulling aſunder two things already u- 
nited. 

AUXE'SIS, S. [Lat. from ange, * 


a perſon 


to be cautious ; to be on one's guard. 


| 


AWK 


in Rhetoric, a kind of amplification, wh, 
in the ſenſe is increaſed. 

AUXULIAR, or AUXILIARY, « 
[ auxiliar:, Fr. from auxiliaris, Lat.) 
who aſſiſts another, Sometimes applied 
things, 

AUXTLIAR, or AUXILIARY, 4 
ſauxi/iaris, Lat.] affording help or afliſtan 
in Grammar, applied to verbs prefixed y 
others, and help to conjugate certain tenk 
In French they make uſe of v, and w 
in Spaniſh ſey; in Italian 4» and ſons ; andy 
Englith ke and have; the former of ub 
is borrowed from the Sax. em, and © 
Goth. 

AUXILIA'TION, S. [from auxilz 
Lat.] the act of affording help 

To AWA r, V. N. to expect a thingh 
ture; to be deligned for. 

To AWA'KE, V. A. {from awarian, 
wweecian, Sax.] to raiſe from ſleep; tog 
duce a thing in a dormant ſtate into ach 
to ceaſe to ſleep. 

AWAKE, Part. one that is riſen fi 
ſleep. 

To AWAKEN, V. A. See AWAKE 

To AWARD, V. A. [from a and «rut 
Sax,] to paſs ſentenc* or judgment 3 
arbitrator z to give one's opinion. 

AWA'RD, S. the opinion of a 
choſen to determine a difference between 
tending parties, 

'. AWARE, Adj. cautious, or upon on 
ard; watchful, | 
To AWA'RE, V. N. [fee the ade 


AWA'Y, Adj. [aweg, Sax. weeb, bt 
abſent, or out of ſight. At the begin 
of a ſentence, it has the force of a vt 
the imperative mood, and ſignifies leave! 
place. Azvay, od man.“ Stat. 
remove, abandon, or quit. Arvoy 
your ſheep-hooks.“ Dryd. | 

AW'E, S. [from aw, Arm. afn, bi 
reſpect mixed with terror, including the 
of ſuperiority. 

To AWE, v. A. from the noun] 
influence by authority, ſplendor, dignity 
age. | 
AWFUL, Adj. that which cauſes ich 
or awe, 

A'WFULLY, Adv. in fuch a mann 
to command reſpect and awe, | 

A' WFULNESS, S. that quality whic 
tracts reſpect and awe. x 

AWHTLE, Adv. [from à and 2 
Johnſon obſerves, improperly called 3! 
verb, being nothing elſe but the word © 
and its article a] ſpace or interval of ! 
ſometime. 

AWKWARD, Adj. [from «ard, 
perverſe; clumſy; unhandy; clow! 
oppoſed to genteel or elegant. 

A'WKWARDLY, Adv. cluwſily., | 
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AYE 


A'WKWARDNESS, S. that quality which 
notes a perfon to be clou nich, clumſy, 
experienced, and unhindy 

AWL, S. ſalc, ele, ax j a ſharp pointed 
lrument uſed by ſhoemakers, 

AWNING, S. [from anlue, Fr. an ell] 
ail or tarpaulin, over any part of the ſhip, 


c. 
AWO KE, the preter of awake, 

AWR'Y, Adv. out of a flraight line; on 
je ſide; uneven; erroneouſly, 

AX, or A'XE, S. ſtrom acſe, Sax. axe, 
an.] an inſtrument to hew wood. 

AX BRIDGE, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
th a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
þ March 25, and June 11, for cattle, 
ep, cheeſe, and toys. Ir is ſeated under 
ndip hills, which are rich in lead mines, 
proper for feeding cattle. It is a mayor 
an, conſiſting ot one principal ſtreet, 
ich is long but narrow. It is 10 miles 
W. of Wells, and 130 W. of London. 
1. 4. 35. lat. 51. 30. 

AXULLA, S. [Lat. a diminutive of axis] 
e hollow under the arm, called alſo the 


m-p1k, 

AXI'LLARY, Adj. [fee AXILLA] be- 
nging to the cavity under the arm. 
AXMINSTER, a town of Devonſhire, 
Ith a market on Saturdays, and thiee fairs, 
April 25, Wedneſday after June 24, and 
e firſt Wedneſday after September 29, all 
r cattle, It is ſeated on the river Ax, near 
e edge of the county, in the great road 
pm London to Exeter, and was a place of 
ne note in the time of the Saxons, This 
n has a portreve; but has no conſtable, 
Ir any other officer. It hus one church, 
d about 200 houſes ; but the ſtreets, tho' 
ved, are ſomewhat narrow. Here is a 
all manufactory of broad and narrow 
ths; alſo ſome carpets are made here in the 
urky manner, It is 25 miles E. by N. of 
(eter, 43 W. by S. of Saliſbury, and 146 
the ſame point from London. Lon. 14. 
„ lat. 50. 40. 

A'NIOM, S. Gr. afiwpa] a propoſition 
ole truth is ſo clear, that it canuat admit 
proot by any thing more clear, plain, or 
ent, A propoſition wherein the agree- 
nt or diſagreement of its ideas are imme- 
tely perceived and fſe!f. evident. 

AXIS, S. [Lat.] a line drawn through 
center of a body, about which it turns. 
in peritrchio, is one of the tive mecha- 
4 powers uſcd to raiſe weights. 

AXLE, or A'XLE-TREE, 8. [from 
„Sax. and tresto, Sax. ] a piece of wood, 
* palling through the center of a wheel, 
which it purns, 


, Adv. from ja, Sax. or gab, Goth.] 
to aflirm the truth of a thing. 

AYE, Adv. fa, and aa, Sax.] alway; 
de without end; tor ever; to all eter- 
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A'YEL, S. (aycul] in Law, that which 4 
perſon ſucceeds to in right of his grandta- 
ther; or a writ which lies where a grandfa- 
ther was ſeiſed of a demeſne on the day of 
his death, but a ſtranger enters the ſame day 
and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. 

A'ZIMUTH, S. [Arab.] in Aſtronomy, 

an arch of the horizon, intercepted between 
the meridian of a place and any given verti- 
cal line, in which the ſun or a ſtar is found. 
Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the hori- 
z0n, intercepted between the ſun's azimuth 
circle and the magnetical meridian. Axi- 
muth compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed at ſea, 
to find the ſun's magnetical azimuth. 
, AZURE, S. ſazur, Fr. azurro, Ital. a- 
ul, Span. laxur, Arab, from /azuli, blue 
ſtone] the blue colour of the ſky. In He- 
1 the name given to the blue colour in 
an eſcutcheon, 

AZURE, Adj. that which is of a ſky- 
blue. 

A'ZYGOS, S. in Anatomy, a vein which 
empties itſelf into the cava, and is ſituated 
on the right ſide of the thorax. 

AZYMLUTES, { from azymus] thoſe who 
communicate with unleavened breed, or bread 
without ferment, as in the Romiſh church ; 
but the Greeks make uſe of fermented. 

AZ Mos, S. [from a, Gr. and Gupn] 
bread without ferment or lea ven. 


B. 


B is the ſecond letter of · the Engliſh al- 
pl phabet, and the firſt conſonant : it is 

the firſt letter in the ancient Iriſh, 
and Abyſſinian ; it is the ninth in the Ethi- 
Opic, and the ſixteenth in the Armenian, It 
is called a labial, from the method of pro- 
nouncing it, which is by preſling the whole 
length of the lips together, and forcing them 
open again by a ſtrong breath. It is ufed as 
an abbreviature for Bachelor, B. A. for Ba- 
chelor of Arts, or B. Biſhop, as B. Sherlock, 
Biſhop Sherlock, the late exemplary and pious 
Biſhop of London, 

To BA/A, V. N. to bleat, or make a noiſe 
like a ſheep. 

To BAa'BBLE, V. N. [babile, Fr.] to 
prate like a child; to reveal ſecrets. 

BA'BBLE, S. [Ba, Fr. Label, or bebel, 
Belg. ] fooliſh prating. 

BA'BBLER, S. one who talks much 
without proper ideas of the words he makes 
uſe of. X 

BA'BE, S. ſbaban, Brit.] a young child, 
an ipfant. 

BA'BERY, 8. toys, or trinkets, to 

leaſe or divert infants, 

BA'BISH, Adj. {from babe and ib of iſc, 
Sax. which, when added to a ſubſtantive, 
ſignifies likeneſs] reſe-nbling the choice of a 


very young child, Childiſh. 
5 BABO ON, 


BAC 


BABO'ON, S. [babouin, Fr.] in natural 
hiſtory, one of the ſpecies of monkeys, 

BA'BY, S. a young child. Likewiſe, 
when uſed with the word j2int-d, a painted 
image, reſembling a human form, which 
children divert themſelves with. A doll. 

BABYLON, once a famous city in Aſia, 
and perhaps at that time the largeſt in the 
world. It is now fo ruined that the place 
where it ſtood cannot be diſcovered with 
any certainty. However, we are ſure that 
it was ſcated on the river Euphrates ; and 
as ſome think over againſt Bagdad, on the 
Tyygris. This laſt ho is, by many tra- 
vellers, falſely called Babylon, This was 
alſo the name of a city in Egypt, ſuppoſed 
to ſtand near the place where Cairo ſtands 
now. What authors tell us concerning the 
bigneſs of Old Babylon is almoſt incredible ; 
for they affirm it was 366 ſtadia in circum- 
ference, which is about 50 of our ſtatute 
miles ; however, it was not full of houſes ; 
for within the walls, there were not on! 
gardens and orchards, but cultivated fields. 
It was divided by the Euphrates iuto two 
equal parts, that communicated by a ſtone 
bridge 625 feet in length, and 30 broad. 
The tower of Babel within this city was 
built in a ſquare form, and was 460 cubits 
high ; and the circumference at the huttom 
was 4 or 5000. The hanging gardens at 
Babylon, were ſuch a prodigious work that 
they paſled for one of the ſeven wonders of 
the world. There were four of them that 
contained each four acres of land, and they 
were ſupported by vaſt columns at the top 
of a palace that was 2,5co paces in circum- 
ference, and they were diſpoſed in the form 
of an amphitheatre. The walls of Babylon 
were alſo to aſtoniſhing, that theſe alſo paſled 
for one of the ſeven wonders; and they 
were built of bricks, and inftead of mortar 
they made uſe of bitumen; the cireumfer 
ence was 50 miles as above, and they were 
209 feet high, and 50 thick, according to 
ſome. There was alſo a temple conſecrated 
to Belus, whoſe magnificence correſponded 
with the grandeur ot the city, which was 
the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, and after. 
wards of the kingdom of Babylon, founded 
by Nabonaſſar. ; 

. BACCHANA'LTAN, S. a perſon who at- 
tended the feaſt of Bacchus, A riotous, 
drunken perſon. 


BA'CCHANALS, S. See BACCHANA- 


14. 

DaccHus, [from Bacchus] in ancient 
Portry, a foot conlilting of three ſyllables, 
the firit ſhort, and the two laft long; and 
derives its name from being uſed in the 
hymns compoſed in hunour ot Bacchus, 

BACCIUFEROUS, Adj. {baccifer, Lat. 
fiom' bacea, a berry, and ferr, to bear] in 
Botany, ſuch vegetai es as bear berries ; 
ſuch as the briony, Illy of ths valiey, Kc. 


BAC 
BACCTVOROUS, Adj. [from Baca, 


and woro, Lat.] tecding on berries, 

BACHELOR, S. [| baccalaureus, Lat 
man who has never been married; opp 
both to a huſband, and widower, Our» 
takes the firlt degrees in any profeſſion, 

BA'CHELORSHIP, S. the ſtate cf; 
unmarried man. The ſtate, dignity, or, 
fice of a bachelor, at an univerſity, 


the hind part of the human ſtrufure, « 
tending from the neck to the thighs: : 
part oppoſite to the palms of the has 
The hind part, or that which is not in ſy 


oppoſed to the edge A large ſquare tro! 
uled by brewers to hold liquor in. Fir 


| tively, one who will ſecond another in 
| 1ttempt, To turn one's back on an eher 


is to run away from him, and ine 
; cowardice, being oppoſed to the phraſes 


face an enemy. To turn one's back on a fri 
| or petitioner, implies diſdain, or contcmyt 

ACK, Adv. applied to motion, tr 
whence a perſon came. Applied to a& 
and uſed with the verb go, to retreat, 
poſed to progreſſion, or advance, App. 
to time, that which is paſt. After 
app icd to the increaſe of plants, to (ly 
hinder the growth. Again; a ſecond tin: 

To BACK, V. A, to mount, or br: 
horſe for the ſaddle; to make him 
backwards by pulling the reins. To fcc 
ſupport, or aſſiſt. 

to BA'CKBITE, V. A. to ſpeak 2800 
or defame a perſon in h& abſence. 

BA'CKBITER, S. one who cenſure, 
vilißes a perſon in his abſence, 

BACK DOOR, S. a paſſage out « 
honſe behind ; a private 22 

BAC KED, Part. having a back. For 
to go backwards ; ſupported. 

BACK-GA'MMON, S. j from 44. /, 
and gaz:e:o2, Brit.] a game played withs 
aud men on 2 board, or table. 

BACK-PIECE, S. a piece of arm 
made to cover the back, 

BA'CASIDE, S. the back, or hinder pa- 
any thing. Applied to the poſteriois © 
human creature; a yard, or ground bes 
a houſe. 

To BA'CKSLID?, V. N. to retum 
idolatry. To apoſtatize; to quit the 
religion. 

BA'CKSLIDER, S. one who quits. 
departs trom the true religion, An 070 

BA'CKSTAFF, S. (from back and 
ſo called from the obſervers turning * 
towards the fun in taking an overt 
in Navigation, an inſtrument tor taking 
ſun's altitude at ſca 

BA'CK-STAIRS, S. the back 5" 
itairs of a houſe, 


BA'CK-STAYS, s. in ſhip-bnilYing, * 


ropss belonging to the main and __— 
P.!“ 


BACK, S. [| bac, bc, Sax.] in Anatom 


Applied to any edge tool, the thickeſt px 
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1\/CK-SWORD, S. a ſword with one 
rp edge. Uſed figuratively, for a cudgel. 
He underſtands lacie 


| CK WARD, or BA'CKWARDS, Adv. 
e om back, Sax. and werd, Sax. ] the go- 
"IF from a perſon with the face towards 
7 i, the legs being moved toward the hind 


t. Towards the back, or behind. Upon 
back. Uſed in oppoſition to ſeo xwards, 
m a perſon, and towards him, Applied 
the ſucceſs of an undertakiag, joined 
h the word go; it implies, not to proſper 
dvance; to want ſucceſs. Applied to 
„e; that which is palt. 

4 CKEWARD, Adv. unwilling; reluc- 
t; low. 

Ba'C&WARDLY, Adv. [from backward, 
| ly 'of /ice, Sax, implying manner} ap- 
to the motion whereby a perſon goes 
m another, with his face towards him, 
1 perverſe, unwilling manner, Reluct- 


ly. 

1x CKWARDNESS, S. unwillingneſs, 
wncſs, reluetaney. 

A'CON, S. [from Baccton, Brit.] the 
u of a hog, ſalted and dried. To fave 
's bacon, is a phraſe for preſerving one's 
f from miſchief, borrowed from the care 
houſewifes in the country, to preſerve 
ir bacon, their only food, trom the hands 
plunderers, 

BACON, (FRANCIS) viſcount St. Al- 
's, and high chancellor of England, in 
reign of king James I. the glory and 
ament of his age and nation, was the ſon 
lir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the 
at feal, was born at York-houſe in the 
and, on the 22d of January, 1561. Ia 
tender years his abilities were ſo remark- 
y conſpicuous, that queen Elizabeth, 
ole peculiar felicity it was to make a 
Iit judgment of merit, was ſo cha med 
i! his ſolidity, and the gravity of his he- 
eur, that ſhe would often call him her 
ng lord keeper. He was educated at Tri- 
college, Cambridge, and made ſuch in- 
ible progreſs in his ſtudies, that before 
was ſixteen, he had not only run through 
whole circle of the liberal arts as they 
© then taught, but began to perceive thoſe 
erfections in the re:pning philoſophy, 
ich he afterwards ſo effectually expoſed 
| thereby not only overturned that 
any which prevented the progreſs of true 
uledge, but laid the foundation of that 
and uſeful philoſophy, which has ſince 
"ed a way to ſo many great and gloriou- 
overies, On his leaviog the univerſity, 
father ſent him to Frence, where, betore 
was nineteen years of age, he wrote a 


eral view of the ſtate of Europe; but 
_ WM icholas dying, he was obliged ſuddenly 
* eturn to Bn land, when he applied him- 
* the ſtudy of the common law, at 
n 
D.. 


BAC 


Gray's-inn, and, in 1588, was made one 
of the queen's counſel ; but notwithſtanding 
her majeſty's early prepoſſeſſion in his fa- 
vour he met with many obſtacles to his pre- 
ferment du ing her reign ; for his enemies 
repreſented him as a man, who, by apply- 
ing too much of his time in purſuit of other 
branches of knowledge, could not hut neg» 
left that of his profeſſion ; but bis Maxims 
of Law and Hiſtory of the Alienation Office, 
both of which works were written in this 
reign, though they were not publiſhed till 
atter his deceaſe, ſufficiently ſhew the injuſ- 
tice of theſe repreſentations ; he alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed himſclt during the latter part of the 
queen's reign, in the houſe of commons, 
where he ſpoke often, and yet with ſuck 
wiſdom and cloguence, that his ſentiments 
were generally approved by that auguſt af- 
ſembly. But notwithſtanding the little re- 

ard paid by the court to his merit, he ſerved 
the queen, as long as ſhe lived, with zeal 
and dielity, and after her deccaſe, compoſed 
2 memorial on the happineſs of her reign, 
which did equal honour to her adminiſtra- 
tion, and the capacity of its author. Upon 
the acceſſion of king James, he was ſoon 
raiſed to conliderable honours ; for on the 
23d of July, 1602, he was introduced to the 
King at Whitehall, and received the honour 
of knighthood. In 1611, he was conſli- 
tuted judge of the marſhal's court; in 1617, 
he was made attorney-general ; in 1617, he 
was Choſen lord keeper ; and, in 1618, 
lord high chancellor of England ; the ſame 
year he was created baron of Verulam in 
the county of Hertfurd z and in January, 
1621, was advanced to the dignity of 
viſcount St. Alban's; but he was ſoon after 
ſurpriſed by a dreadful reverſe of fortune 
for that very year complaints being made to 
the houſe of commons of his lordthip's hav- 
ing received ſeveral bribes, thoſe complaints 
were ſent up to the houſe of lords, and new 
ones being daily made of a like nature, things 
ſoon grew too high to be got over. The 
king was extremely affected, and even ſhed 
tears at the firſt news of this affair; and the 
lord chancellor had all the friendſhip and pro- 
tection afforded him that was either in the 
power of the marquis of Buckingham, or 
even in the king his maſter, who actually in 
hopes of ſoftening things a little, procured a 
receſs of pa liament; but this method hav- 
ing a quite contrary effect, his lordſhip, in- 
ſtead of entering into a long and formal de- 
fence, threw himſelf upon the mercy of the 
houſe, by an humble ſubmiſſion, which he 
drew up in writing, and prevailed upon the 
prince of Wales, afterwards king Charles J. 
to preſent to the houſe; and this confeſſion 
and ſubmiſſion he afterwards explained and 
confirmed; on which he was ſentenced to 


pay forty thouſand pounds, to be Mg 
S 2 
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in the Tower during the king's pleaſure, to 
be for ever incapable of any office or employ- 
ment in the ſtate, and never to fit in parlia- 
ment, or come within the verge of the court, 
However, aftcr a ſhort confinement in the 
Tower, he was diſcharged, and afterwards 
received a full pardon from the king; yet 
the fault which thus tarniſhed the glory of 
this great man, is ſaid to have principally 
proceeded from his indulgence to his ſer- 
vants, who made a corrupt uſe of it: how- 
ever his failings hurt only his cotempora- 
ries, and were expiated by his ſufferings ; 
but his other virtues, his knowledge, and, 
above all, his zeal for mankind, will be felt 
while there are men, and while they have 
gratitude ; the name of ſir Francis Bacon, or 
lord Verulam, can never be mentioned but 
with admiration ! 

The honourable Mr. Walpole, ſpeakinf 
of this great man, calls him the Prophet of 
Arts, which Newton was afterwards to re- 
veal ; and adds, that his genius and his 
works will be univerſally admired as long as 
ſcience exiſts.—** As long as ingratitude and 
adulation are deſpicable, ſo long ſhall we 
lament the depravity of this great man's 
heart.—Alas ! that he who could command 
immortal fame, ſhould have ſtooped to the 
little ambition of power.” 

His works, which are the glory of our 


nation, are collected together, and printed | bid 


in four volumes folio; of theſe his Nowvum 
Grganum is eſteemed the capital. In ſhort, 
the lord Verulam died at the earl of Arundel's 
houſe, at Highgate, on the gth of April, 
1626, and was privately buried in the chapel 
of St. Mary's church, within the preeincts 


of Old Verulam, in the chancel of which Law, one who is licenſed to buy cott 


church, fir 1homas Meautys, once his ſe- 
cretary, and afterwards clerk of the council, 
cauſed a neat monument of white marble 
to be creed, with his lordſhip's effigies 
ſitting in a contemplative poſture, under 
which is the following inſcription : 


Fx Axciscus Bacon, 
Baro de Verulam, Sancti Albani vicecomes, 
| Seu notoribus titulis, 
Scientiarum Lumen, Facundiæ Lex, 
Sie ſedebat. 

Qui poſtquam omnia naturalis ſapientiæ, 
Et civilis arcana evolvifſet, 
Naturz decretum explevit, 

Compojita ſolvantur; 
Anno Domini, M.DC.XXVI, 
Atatis LXVI, 

Tanti viri 
Mem. 

TromAas MravuTYs, 
Superſtitis cultor, 
Detuncti admirator, 

H. P. 


B A E 


In Engliſh thus: 
Fnancis BAcnon, 
Baron of Viiulam, Viſcount St. Alban 
Or by more conſpicuous titles, 
Of Sciences the Light, of Eloquence thela 
Sat thus. 
Who after a!l natural wiſdom 
And ſcerets of civil life he had unfold, 
Nature's law fulfilled, 
Let Compounds be diſſalued; 
In the year of our Lord, M. DC. XXVI. 
Of his age, LXVI. 
Of ſuch a man 
That the memory might remain, 
Thomas MrauTyYs, 
Living, his attendant, 
Pead, his admirer, 
Placed this monument. 

BACULO'METRY, S. [baculus, Lit. : 
uere®-, Gr.] the art of meaſuring height 
by ſtaves or rods. 

BAD, Adj. [bad, Perſ.] a relative tem, 
that which leſſens or deſtroys the happind 
of ourſelves or others; applied to moral» 
gents, that which they voluntarily perfor, 
in order to leſſen or — their own hy 
pineſs or that of others; one who habits 
ally tranſgreſſes the laws of God; that aba 
is performed contrary to any moral ls; 
that which is prejudicial, 

B'AD, or BA'DE, is the preter tenſe 


BA'DGE, S. [from bad, Six] a mt 
worn to denote a perſon's dignity, protd 
ſion, trade, or rank. 
To Ba DGE, V. A. [badian, Sax. ] toit 
a mark; to ſtigmatize. 6 | 
BA'DGER, S. [from bajalus, Lat.] 


one place and ſell it in another. 

BA'DGER, S. ſ[bedowr, Fr. or backs 
Teut. from its biting terribly] in Naw 
Hiſtory, a four-footed beaſt, reſembling | 
| hog and dog. It dwells in burrows, bi! 
on inſects, carrion, and fruit; ſlinks we 
much, and fattens by ſleepin g. Its ſkin! 
(of the common peltry kind, and its har! 
uſed in making bruſhes for I'mners and 
ders. Badger-/egged, with legs of an us 
qual length, reſembling thoſe of a badg 
5 Big-bellied, badger-legged.” L'Eftrary: 

BA'DLY, Adv. inconſiſtent with a pt 
ſon's undertakings ; fickly; apphed to 
execution of any piece of deſign, not full 
ble to the ideas of taſte or ele gance. | 

BA'DNESS, S. tranſgreſſions againlt | 
laws; applied to things, it denotes that tt 
are inconſiſtent with the good, eaſe, or p's 
ſure of rational or irrational beings ; apf 
to weather, a want of ſerenity, calmnels, 
ſunſhine ; want of health, ſickneſs. 

BA'ETAS, S. Span.] a ſpecies of wi 
len ſtuffs, not croſſed, called bagrertes by * 


BAI 
To BN'FFLE, V. A. [Ice, Fr.] to 
ſtrate the intentions of another; applied 
eu army, it ſignifies the cluding the de- 
Jas of an enemy, or rendering all thei 
ſtempts abortive. 

BA'FFLE, S. [from the verb] applied to 

terary conteſts or difputes ; a dilemma, or 
e being reduced to ſuch a ſtreight as to be 
ile to fiy nothing in one's own defence. 
* BA'FFLER, S. that which defeats, or 
Fenders any deſign abortive. 
BAG, S. [from bagge, Ifl.] a receptacle 
Sade of linen, &c. in the ſhape of a long 
Fuste when empty, and open only at one 
Teens ends. Likewiſe a kind of ornament 
ade of black ſilk, worn by gentlemen over 
Ihe hind locks of their hair or perukes. In 
tural Hiſtory, the thin membrane or = | 
js, containing the poiſon of vipers; that 
hich contains the honey in bees, &c. 

To BA'G, V. A. to put into a bag. 
ſed with a double g in all the examples 
hich occur. Bagg'd in a blue cloud.” 
id. Uſed neuterly, to ſwell ſo as to imi- 


rom te or reſemble a full bag. 

n hy BAGATE'LLE, S. Tee.] a trifle; a 
ab, oy; a bauble. 

aba BA GG AGE, S. [Fr. baglis, Ital.] the 


tenſils of an army : a woman of bad cha- 
ater, a proſtitute ; ſo called from being left 
ith the baggage of an army in an engage- 
ent, or carried in the baggage waggon on 
march; derived from the French cagaſte, 
pr bagaicia, Ital. a whore, 

BA'GNIO, S. [pronounced as if the g 
as omitted, from 4agno, Ital. a bath] a 
ouſe for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and 
wimming. But, with ſorrow we ſpeak it, 
ometjmes ſet apart for ſuch practices againſt 
odeſty, as introduce one of the moſt odi- 
bus diſeaſes which can affect the human con- 
Itution, 

BA'G-PIPE, S. in Muſic, a wind inſtru- 
ent much uſed in Scotland. 
BAGUE'TTE, S. [Fr. a diminutive of 
ague, Fr.] in Architecture, a little round 
noulding, leſs than an aſtragal ; when carved 
ad enriched with pearls and foliages, Le 
lere ſays, it ſhould be named a chaplet. 


ade PAIL, S. [from bailler, Fr.] the act of 
17g. _ a perſon at liberty who is arreſted or 
: pc prifoned for an act civil or criminal, un- 
to H {ecurity taken for his appearance; alſo 


ne perſon who gives ſuch ſecurity. Bail is 
ther common or ſpecial. 

To BAIL, V. A. to deliver a pexſon from 
mpriſonment, by being ſurety for his ap- 
pearance ;z to admit to bail. 
BAILABLE, Adj. that which the law 
ermits to be bailed. 

BAI LIFF, S. [ie, Fr. according to 
hich we pronounce it in the ſingular, and 
me them bajies in the plural] in Law, an 
icer who executes writs, arreſts or takes a 


0 
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perſon into cuſtody ; one who manages a 
perſon's eſtates in the country. 

BATLIWIC. S. {from Lillie and wic, 
Sax. ] the juriſdiction of a bailiff, within his 
hundred. 

To BAIT, V. A. [batan, Sax. taitzen, 
Teut. ] to put ſomething on a hook, &c. te 
citch ſiſh or other animals; to refreſh one's 
ſelf oa a journey; to atr2ck ; to ſet dogs 
upon. This latter ſenſe ſeems to be bore 
rowed from the French battre, to beat. 

BAIT, S. [ha “re, Teut.] a lure, made 
nſe of to catch fiſh, or other animals; an 
allurement or enticement; a refreſhment on 
a journey, 

BA'IZE, S. [bazy, Belg. bay, Teut. bai- 
etta, Ital.] a coarſe open woollen cloth. 

To B*AKE, V. A. [ated the Pret. of 
bakade Piet. of eg Lala, Ifl.] to dreſs any 
thing in an oven. Figuratively, to harden 
with heat, Uſed neuterly, for the making 
bread, and making it eatable by means of the 
heat of an oven, To be heated, or dreſled in 
an oven. Baked meats, are ſuch as are dreſſed 
in an oven; oppoſed to thoſe that are cooked 
by a fire. 

BA'KEN, Participle Preter of bake. 

BAKER. S. [hatare, Iſl.] one who ſub- 
ſits by baking. This trade is very antient, 
and was a brotherhood in England before 
1155, in the reign of Hen. II. The white 
bakers were incorporated in 1307 by Edw. 
II. and the brown in 1521, in Jam. II.'s 
time. Their hall is in Harp-lane, Thames- 
ſtreet, London; their court-day the iſt 
Monday of the month ; their arms, gules, 
a balance between three garbs or, and a chief 
berry wavy of fix argent and azure, the 
hand of juſtice glorified, iſſuing out of the 
clouds proper, holding the balance between 
two anchors of the ſecond; the motto, 
© Praiſe God for all.” The afſize of bread 
is in the mayor and commonalty of London, 
by grant from Hen. IV. 

BAKEWELL, a town in Derbyſhire, 
with a market on Mondays, and five fairs on 
Eaſter-Monday, Whit-Monday, Augutt 13, 
Monday after October 10, and Monday af- 
ter November 22, all for catt!c and horſes, 
It is ſ{-+:cd on the river Wye among the hills, 
and the market is good for lead and other 
commodities, It is 20 miles N. N. W. of 
Derby, and 142 on the ſame point from 
London. It lies in a deep valley, and has a 
large church with a lofty ſpire. Lon. 15. o. 
lat. 55. 15. 

BALANCE, S. [Bilanx, Lat.] in Me- 
chanics, one of the fix limple powers, uſed 
for finding the difference of weights in heavy 
bodies. Figuratively, the act of comparing 
two ideas in the mind. In Commerce, ſich 
a ſum, or quantity, as will make both ſides 
of an account equal, when added to the 
leaſt, In a Political Senſe, that pitch of 

power 
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power which is neceſſary to keep between | BA'LEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch mantgy 
ſtates, to prevent either from acquiring uni- to produce ſorrow, anguiſh, calamity, , 
verſal monarchy. In Watch or Clock-work, | ſickneſs. ; 
that part which regulates the beats. In Aſ-| BA'LK, S. [bal{t, Belg. and Tent] ; 
tronomy, the ſign called Libra. beam, a rafter or pole over any build 
To BA'LANCE, V. A. [balancer, Fr.] uſed by bricklayers for the lurge poles ws 
to weigh in ſcales: to reduce; to bring | which they make their ſcaffolds, 
two bodies to ore equapoiſe in ſcales. In; BA'!.K, S. {from wallicare, to paſs owe! 
Mercantile Affairs, to make the creditor | in Ruſb.ndry, a ridge of land left unplong, 
and debtor fide of an account equal, Ufed | ed betucen two furrows, or at the end d: 
neuterly, to be in a (tate of ſuſpenſion, | field. Alſo the eifeppoinatment of a pcilun; 
by the ſeeming equaliiy of oppoſite mo- | curioſity or expectations. 
tives, applied to the mind. Why you | To BA'LK, V. A. to diſuppoint ; to re, 
mould balance a moment about printing it,” der a perſon's endeavours ineffectual; y 
Alters, This phraſe is borrowed literally | fruſtrate; to miſs 3 to omit, when the <<. 
from the French. trary is expected; to pile on a heap. ** Alu 
BYLANCER,S, one who weighs or con- and twenty knights — Jae in their on 
fiders any thing. blood.“ Shat, Alluding to the balks u 
PALA'NUS, S. [ Lat. an acorn] in Ana- | which ſcaffolds are made, 
tomy, the glands of the penis, | BALL, S. [ba/, Belg. Teut. 3%, Fr, 
BA'LASS, RUBY, S. [-alas, Fr. an any thing of a round form. Ball and jc; 
Jndian word originally] a vuby of a crimfon | in Mechanics, con ſiſts of a ball or ſphere a 
colour, with a purple caſt. braſs, and is generally added to ſurveyin, 
ZALC'ONY, S. [G, Fr. ba/core, Ital.] inſtruments, to fix them in any polition, 
a prjecture beyond a building, generally be- BALL, S. [ all, Fr. from Saller] a pla 
fore a window, ſupported by pillars, and , wherein people arc aſſembled to dance, 
ſurrounded by balluſtrades. | BA'LLAD, S. [Hi, Fr, bollatra, \tal 
BALAZE'E-, S. [Ind.] white cotton | words tet to muſic and ſung, This was th: 
cloths manufactured in Surat. primary ſigniſication of the word, as ma 
BALD, dj. CLV“, rit.] having loſt its | be collected from the ancicut verſion of 5. 
hair. Applied to trees, (ripped of their | lomon's ſong; wherein it is (tiled the Bale 


leaves, Applicd tv (lyle in writing, void of j ot Ballads, which, according to the Hebre 
elcgance idiom, implies the beſt Ballad. At preſet 


BA'LDERDASH, S. [from balder, of | the word is confined to trifling pieces, ct u 
bald, Sax. and dab, to mingle] any thing | mulic, and ſung about the ſtreets, 
put together without judgment or diſcretion. | BA'LLAD-SINGER, S. a perſon a. 
To BA'LDEXYDASH, V. A. to counter- | tings ballads. 
feit a liquor, to adulterate, BA'LLAST, S. {bebluft.in, Sax ] a qum. 
BA'LDLY, Adv. without hairs ; without | tity of ſtones, ſand, &c. laid in a (hip's 
leaves ; without ornaments or elegance. hold, to make it draw more water, fail iy. 
BAL'DNESS, S. the want or loſs of hair; | right, and prevent its overſetting Lead « 
loſs of leaves; want of ornament or elegance. | corn ſometimes ſerve for this purpoſe. Fl: 
BALDOCK, a town in Hertfordſhire, | veſſels require moſt ballaſt; and a ſhip 5 
with a market on Thurſdays, and five fairs, | ſaid to be in ballaſt when it has no th 
on Wedneſday after February 4, the laſt | lading. Figurately, what is ufed to ky 
Thurſday in May, Auguſt 6, and Decem- | any thing ſteady. 
ber 11, all for cheeſe, houſhold goods, and; To BALLAST, V. A. [from the noun; 
cattle, It is a long town, lying on the N. to Jade a ſhip with ſand, &c. to keep he 
road, and is ſeated between the hil's, in a, (ſteady. Figuratively, to make the additua 
chalky ſoil, fit for corn, and is chiefly of | of ſomething to keep a thing ſteady. _ 
note for its trading in malt, It is 9 miles; BA'LLETTE, S. a ſtage dance, mix 
W. ef Royſton, 58 S. S. E. of Oakham, with dramatic characters, alluding to ſom- 
and 38 N. N. W. of London. Lon. 17. 20. actions in real lite. 
lat. 57. 55. | BA'LLIARDS, S. this is the mot pro 
BA'LE, S. [le, Fr. ale, Tent.] a large i per yelling, though ſeldom uſcd. & 
quantity of goods, packed in cloth, corded | BILLIARDS, l 
round very tight, and garniihed with ſtrau BALLON, or BALLOON, S. [bein 
or hay to keep them from damage or the in- Fr.] in Chemiltry, a large, ſhori-necxt®, 
juries of weather, round veſſel, to receive the ſpirits which 2* 
BA'LE, S. [from Lalagar, Goth.] grief, ;drawn off by fire. In Architecture, a bl 
miſery, anguiſh, calamity, {or globe on the top of a pillar, &c. by 4. 
To BA'/LE, v. N. [embellr, Fr. emballure, | of a crowning. A ball of paſteboard, fil 
Ital.] to pack goods in a bale, with combuſtibles, which mounts to 28 
BA'LEFUL, Adj. full of angviſh, miſery, height, and burſts into ſters. F 
miſchief, grief; fatal, deſtructive. a B. LLC. 
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BA'LLOT, S. {balhrre, Fr. a diminutive, BA'LUSTER, S. [ from baluftre, Fr.] in 
onifying a little bell} a little ball ufed at e- Architecture, a ſmall column or pilaſter. 

ions, &c. in giving votes. The ſum of  BA'LUSTRADE, S. an af!-mblage of one 
tes ſo collecled. At preſent applied to the | or more 10ws of baluſters, fixcd on a terras, 


es given at clections, by holding up of | bridge, or building, by way of ſecurity, or 
OS. nds ; ſometimes by a ticket dropped into | ſeparating one part from another, 

receptacle for that purpoſe. BAMBU'O, S. {bambor, Ind.] in Natu- 
ws To BA'LLOT, V. N. {| ball»ter, Fr.] to] ral Hiſtory, a large kind of reed or cane, 
ag zoſe, by dropping a ball into a box. To | growing in the maritime parts of the Eaſt 
0 ect, by dropping in a ticket. To cleft by Indies. Each ſhoot is at the hottom as big 
Weg up the hand. as a man's thigh, decreaſing gradually to the 

BALLOTA'TION, S. the act of clect- top, wheie it bears a bloſſom or flower, Its 
e ty ballot. leaves are half a foot long, and their breadth 
11 BALLOTING, S. [from ballr] a me- towards the middle is an inch, or 4 gn. 
= od of clecting a perſon into an office, by | more. The Indians build their houſes, an 


cans of littie balls of different colours, make all their kitchen utenſils with them, 
at privately into a box. At preſent we] in which they diſcover great addreſs and dex- 
ke uſe of tickets, with the candidates or | terity. 

he clectar's name wrote in it; or elſe hold] To BAMBO'OZLE, V. A. [from bam, 
p hands. Sax. and Lien] to trick or impoſe on a 
BA'LM, S. [/aime, Fr.] any fragrant | perſon ; to confound, 

intment ; figuratively, any thing that fooths} PRAMBG'OZLER, S. a cheat, a ſharper, 
r diminiſhes pain. In Botany, a ſpecies of | a tricker. 

pint, In Pharmacy, an oily reſinous ſab-] BAMPTON, a town in Devonſhire, with 


pla 11Ce, 'a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on 
To PALM, V. A. to anoint; to eaſe or | Whit-Tueſday, and October 24, for cattle. 

Ital a a . 

1 9th pain. It is ſeated in a bottom, ſurrounded with 


BA'LMY, Adj having the qualities of | hills, and contains about 100 houſes, with 
im. That which ſootls or mitigates pain a large church, It is 14 miles N. N. E. of 
grant, ſweet- ſcented. O balmy breath.” | Excter, 18 S. S. W. of Minehead, and 167 
F ate Othells. W. by S. of London. Lon. 13. 55. lat. 
* BALNEAT ION, S. [ from balrcum, Lat.) 517. 5. 
T * , 
| eat of bathing. “ As is obſervable in | BAN, S. [& mn, Iſl.] any thing publicly 
uineations.” Brown, Seldom uſcd by later proclaimed, commanded, or forbidden. In 
405 (iters. Church Government, a proclamation of the 
| BA'LNEATORY, Adj. [| Balneaterius, intention of two parties to marry, which is 


t.] that which belongs to a bath, done thrice in the church they each belong 


un . « : 
5 EA LSAM, S. [/alſamum, Lat.] an oily, | to, before the marriage ceremony can be 
* nous, fragrant ſubtiance, vozing from in- | performed, A curſe or excommunication. 


uns in certain plants. Balſam or ba/m of | The ban of the empire, is a public act or pro- 
ld, iſſucs from a tree, called balſamum, | clamation, whereby a perſon is ſuſpended of 
lp | Judea; its juice is at firſt liquid, and | all his rights as a member or elector. 
+ WE << afterwards. The balm or Halſam A To BAN, V. A. [Lannen, Belg.] to curſe, 
kc , is a dry white gum, which diſtils to execrate, ; 
m a tree that grows between Medina and | BANBURY, a town of Oxfordſhire, with 
ecca, reſembliag the turpentine tree : it is | a market on Thurſdays, and ſeven fairs, on 
eeuc of both as 4 coſmetic, or boautifier, | Thurſday after January 17, for horſes, cows, 
FF the 1:dies, and as a medicine by the gen- | and ſheep; on the firſt Thurſday in Lent, 
ven of the faculty; taken inwardly, it | for the ſame and fin; on Holy Thurſday, 
good for pains in the ſtomach and reins, June 13, and Auguſt 12, for horſes, cows, 


ze 

nix 4 . 

{ome wkrefs in the lunge, want of appetite, and | and ſheep; on Thurſday after October 10, 
* cholie ; uted externally, it is reckoned an | for hiring ſervants, hogs, and cheeſe ; and 

pro ullivle cure for wounds, which it heals on Cctober 29, for checſe, hops, and cat- 


5 i (ety four hours. Palſam of Peru, ca \tle. It is a large well-built mayor-town, 
er caßixau, comes from Peru, Guiana, containing ſeveral good inns, and its mar- 
ad the Levent, and is much uſed in gonor- | kets are well ſerved with proviſions. It is 


cked, BY obtructions in the ureters, gravel, | the ſecond town for beauty in the _— 
h 2x Balſam of Tels, drops by inciſion from and is feated on a flat on the river Charweli. 
wal 8 which grow in Spain; is a liquid reſin, | The houſes are — hers with flone, 
_ ch, as it grows old, reſembles Flanders | and the church is a large handſome ſtructure. 
ale both in conſihency and colour. It has been long noted for its cakes and 
„LSA MIC, or BALSA/MICAL, Adj. | cheefe, and is 17 miles W. N. W. of Buck- 
o in the virtues of balſum; h.ving mild, | ingham, 20 E. S. E. of Stratford upon A- 
LO: Native, and licalie g qualities. von, and 27 N. W. of London. It ſends 


O 


| 


| deſtroy, kill, or poiſon. 
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one member to parliament. Lon. 16. 15. 
lat. 52. 5. 

BAND, S. [hand, Iſl. bandi of bindan, 
Goth. } that which keeps a perſon to a certain 
place, without liberty of going further. Fi- 
guratively, what has the power of knitting 
« cloſe connexion between perſons; a com- 
pany of perſons ſo united. That which is 
bound round a perſon or thing; a piece of 
linen neckcloth, conſiſting .of two ſquare 
Jeaves hanging down from the chin to the 
breait, worn by chergymen, &c. Bands, ap- 
plied to a ſaddle, are two pieces of iron nail- 
ed upon the bows to keep them in their 
proper ſituation. 

To BA'ND, V. A. to unite together. To 


whereby a' perſon is cut off from all benekf 
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cattle, It was fo conſiderable in anti 
times, that it was called Bangor the Gr 
and was defended by a ſtrong caſtle, It is 
a low ſituation, and the principal building 
are the cathedral, and the biſhop's p 
but it is now an inconſiderable place. |: AR” 
36 miles W. of St. Aſaph, and 236 N.. 
of London. Lon. 13. 30. lat. 54. 20. 

To BA'NISH, V. A. [ from bavir, Fr. 8. 
make a perſon depart from his own county 
To drive from the mind; to expel, U 
with the particle Ham. 

BA'NISHMENT, S. the ſtate of a per 
baniſhed, In Law, a kind of civil dex 


ar ſing from the country in which he 


cover, or b-nd with a fillet, or band. 

BANDAGE, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, the ap- 
plying bands or rollers ; properly, a piece of 
linen cloth or fillet, and ſtould be made of | 
linen th-t is worn for fear of fretting the 
part, or making it uneaſy. Bandages are 
either ſimple or compound; ſimple, when 
made of one entire piece, and compound 
when conſiſtiag of more. 

BA'NDALEER, {from band of bindan, 
Geth.] a large leathern belt worn over the 
right ſhoulder, and hanging down under 
the left arm, 

BA'NDBORX, S. a box made of paſte- 
board, ſor keeping bands, ribbands, head- 
drefles, &c. 

BA'NDIT, S. [barndito, Ital.] an outlawed 
robber. No ſavage fierce, bandir, or 
mountaineer.“ Milt. 

BAN DIT TO, S, [Ital. the plural of Lan- 
ditti] a ſet of outlawed thieves on the conti- 
nent, who live on the plunder ot paſſengers. 

BA'NNDOLEERS, S. [bandeuliers, . Fr.] 
ſmall wooden caſes, covered with leather, 
containing a charge for a muſket. 

BA'NDROL, S. a filk flag, which hangs 
on a trumpet. 

To BAND, V. A. to beat to and fro. 
To ęive and take; to exchange, to contend. 

BA'NDY, Adj. crooked, Thus bandy- 
legged is applied to a perſon who has crooked 
legs 


1 


gs. 
BA'NE, S. [C ane, Iſl.] murder, that which | 
will deſtroy lite; poiſon, ruin, deſtruction. 
To BA'NE, V. A. [from the noun} to 


BA'NEFUL, Adj. deſtructive to life; 

oi ſonous. 

BANE WORT. S. a poiſonous plant; a 
ſpecies of the nightſhade, | 

To BA'NG, V. A. [bengeleen, Belg.] to 
cudgel or ſtrike z to uſe a perſon roughly. 

BANG, S. a blow with a ſtick, or cudgel, 
or the hand. 

BANGOR, a town of Carnarvonſhire, in 
North Wales, with a biſhop's ſee, on which 
a:count it has the title of a city, It has a 
market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs on 


April 5, June 25, and Ottcber 28, all for | | 
4 


born, obliged to quit it, and live in a fordy 
country. This puniſhment is generally is 
flicted for crimes againſt the ſtate, as in cas 
of hiph treaſon, The puniſhment of cy 
tal criraes is ſometimes converted into a * 
niſhment for life; and is then termed tar 
portaticn, 

BANK, S. [ banc, Sax. bank, Il.) ats 
ſing ground on each fide of a river waſhed y 
its waters, which it hinders from overfiowing 
Earth caſt up on one fide of a trench be 
tween two armies. 

BA'NK, S. [ banc, Fr. banco, Ital.] a berd 
where rowers lit in veſſels. In commerce, 
repolitory, wherein perſons agree to k 
their caſh, 

To BA'NK, V. A. to incloſe with banks; 
to place money in a bank, 

BA\NK-BILL, S. a promiſſory nete gau 
by the bank for money placee there, 

BA'NKER, S. a private perſon entruk 3 
cd with the c:!h of others, payable on & 
mand. The great ſervice of this body & 
people to trade may eaſily be underitood, ! 
we conſider in the firſt place, that they arti 
check on the bank, to prevent high inter 
and exorbitant premiums; in the {ccond 
place, that they have contributed moe tha 
once to ſupport public credit, and even tht 
of the bank, when nothing elſe could batt 
done it; that during the recoining in tit 
time of K. Will. III. they made their pF 
ments, and maintained their credit even be 


"7 
_ the bank; and that the trader 1 -by 
efs trouble, and can more expeditioulf TY. 


draw his caſh out of their hands, than out © 
the bank; and that they are more read) a0 
leſs ſcrupulous to diſcount than the bank 
ie. 

BA'NKER'S NOTE, S. a promiſo 
note given by a banker. 

BA'NKRUPTCY, S. the ſtate of a perk 
declared a bankrupt. 


y * ty 
BA'NKRUPT, S. f barguereont, Fr. ! by 
Law, one who living by buying and fcilinh aka 


has got the goods of others in his hands u 0 
concealeth himſelf from his creditors; g l 


otherwiſe commits an act of bankruptcy. wa 
To BA'NERU of V. A. to _ dull b 
e . 1 


BAP 


ute of bankruptcy againſt a perſon; to 
iſh the effects of another ſo as to ruin him. 
RA NN ER, S. [ banner, Brit. barreer, Fr. 
ug, or enſign uſed in an army. 


4 BANNERET, S. [a diminutive of bharner, 
N 1 wr leiros, Teut. ] an order created by hav- 
dhe end of their enſign cut off by the 
F. They were ſecond to none but knights 
* the garter, were reputed the next degree 
WW the nobility ; and were allowed to bear 
« with ſupporters, The laft perſon of 
order was Sir John Smith, created after 
eee fight, for reſcuing the ſtandard of 
enen les I. ; 
hoc BA NNIMUS, [los Lat. from San 2, to 
org ih] the form of expelling a ſcholar from 


ford. 

BA'NNIAN, S. a man's morning garment, 
de double breaſted ; it is longer than a coat, 
without pocket-holes to the ſkirts or 
tes at the ſides, and reſcmbles the dreſs 
the Banians in the Eaſt Indies. 
BANNACK, S. a cike made with ou 


BAR 


only as are arrived to years of diſcretiorl ; 
52 * it ſhould be performed by ſp ink- 
ling or immerſion, i. e. plunging. we ſhall 
not engage in: but before we conclude this 
article, we muſt obſerve, that the Quakers 
entirely omic water-taptiſm, holding that 
they e baptiſed by the Holy Ghoſt. Ina 
ſecondary ſenſe, it lignifies the ſufferines of 
Chriſt, whereby he was conſcerated and pre- 
pared for his entrance into his kingly office, 
have a bei to h- buptiſed with," Luke, 
xii. 30. Matt xv. 22. In ſea language, the 
ceremony which the perſons or [hip are ſub- 
ject to, the firſt time they paſs che tropic, or 
line, 

BAPTIVSMAL, Adj. [from baptiſm] rela- 
ting to, or done at, our baptiſm. 
BA'PTIST, S. -g, Fr | one who ad- 
miniſters the ſacrament of baptiſm ; applied 
to St. John, our Saviou:'s fore-runner. One 
who holds that baptiſm ſhould be adminiſler- 

ed only to adult perſons. 

| BA'PCISTERY, S. [Laptiferium, Lat.] 
the place in a church where the baptiſm is 
adminiſtred ; the font. 

To BAPTIZ E, V. A. (Bride, Gr.] 
to perform baptiſm; to chriſten. 

BAR, S. [Larre, Fr ] a piece of wond or 
iron to ſecure any entrance trom being forced. 
A rock, or ſand bank. at the enrrance of a 
harbour, to keep off ſhips of burcen, The 
part of a court of juſtice where the criminal 
generally ſtands. An incloſed place at a ta- 
vern, inn, cofice-houſe, &c. Iny obſtacle 
or impediment, in Law, a percmptory ex- 
ception againſt a demand or ples brought by 
a cefendent in an action. A bar to common 
intent, is an ordinary or general one, which 
diſahles the plex of the plaintiff. A Lay 
ſpecial, is that which is more than ordnay, 
falls out iu the caſe in hand and on ſome 
ſpecial circumſtance of the fact. A dar of 
gold or ſilver is a lump melted and caſt into 
a mould, without having been wroughr. 
Bar, in the maneye, are the ridges or upp r 
part of the gums without tecth, between the 
tuſhes and grinde-s of a horſe, ag.inſt which 
the bit acts, and by means of which the 
beaſt is governed. In Muße, the fraipht 
ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs the lines 
in a piece of muſic, in common time, they 
include the meaſure of four crotchers 1 in tri- 
ple- time, three erotchets; and are uſed to re- 
gulate the beating or muſical mea ſute of time. 
In Heraldry, an ordinary reſembling the feſ', 
differing fiom it in irs nariowneſs, and that it 
may be placed in any part of the ſhield, Par- 
ſoot, two halt bullets joined together by an 
iron-bar, 

To BAR, V. A. to faiten cr ſæcure by 2 
piece of iron, or wood. Figuratively, to ex- 
ciude, except aginſt, hinder, or put a ſtopt 
to. In Fairivry, to bay a vein, is an oper 
tian performed upon the vein of the legs, or 


gy end peaſe mixed with water; common 
„um de north countries. 
hb BANQUET, S. {Banchetto, Ital.] a feaſt 
elegant entertainment. 
bers BY To BANQUET, V. A. to entertain, or 
rc © feaſt; to regale. 8 
hey BANQUETER, S. a perſon who lives 
mptuouſly. or keeps a good table. 
SNQUET, or BA'NQUETFTING- 
* U8E, 5 a houſe 24 publick 
zul ls are g ven. 
NE TTR, s. in Fortification, a 
r=! bank for ſoldiers to aſcend to fire be- 
* nd an entrenchment. 
45 of To BA NT ER, V. A. [badizir, Fr.] to 
od, ea perſon become an object of ridicule ; 
- ll tell a _ of his faults in a jocoſe man- 
*) e rallix. 
* BANTER, [from the verb] a jeſt; ridi- 
or taillery. 
* BANTERER, S. one who rid cules, jokes, 
bee on another on account of ſome fault. 
in the DAN FLING, S. [from Land, If] a bind, 
r pap ling, Sax. ſwaddling clothes; Johnſon 
en be "ys it from hair, Scot. of barn, Goth. a 
wi nl. a little child; an infant in ſwaddling 
10 * * 
ee TISM, S. [baptifons, Lit. of Burris 
u r.] one of the ſacraments whereby 
bare initiated into the church, and made 
mhers of Chriſt, children of God, and 
num ters of the kingdom of heaven. Be- 
þ © ceremony in uſe among the Jews, for 
den miſſion of proſelytes into their religion, 
rus adapted by Chriſt in his, and conſiſts 
$1 0 parts; an outward and viſible ſign, 
ee is the waſhing with water, and is lig- 
„tive of the inward fpiriru:l grace, or 
53 ( th to ſin, figured by the perſon's being 
„ Ticd or plunged under wetcr, in its origi» 
- nfitution. The diſpute, whether ir 
nel be adminiſtered to infants, or fuch { 


other parts of a horſe, by taking iz out of the 
T ſkia, 
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ſkin, tying it both above and below, and 
ſtriking between the two ligatures. 

BARALVPTON, S. in Logic, the firſt 
in direct mood of barbara, or the firſt figure 
of ſyllogiſms; and is when the two fir(t 
propolitions are general, and the third or 
concluſion is particular; the middle term be- 
ing the ſubject ia the firſt propoſition ; and 
the predicate or attribute of the ſecond ; the 
major term is the ſubje of the concluſion, 
— the minor the attribute or predicate, as 
thus: 

Ba, Every animal is icdued with ſenſe, 

Ra, Every man is an animal, 

Lie, Something endued with ſenſe is a 
man. 

BA'RB, S. [Sara, Lat. barbe, Fr.] a 
beard ; any thing that grows in its place, or 
reſembles it. I he piece of wire at the end 
of a fiſh-hook, which hinders it from being 
extracted; the pieces of iron which run back 
from the point of an arrow. 

BARE, S. a horſe brought from Barbary, 
remarkable for beauty, vigour, and ſtiffneſs, 
for its never lying down, and for its ſtanding 
fill, when the rider drops his bridle. They 
have a long walk, ſtop ſhort on a full carcer, 
are of a ſlender make, ſixteen hands high, 
ſoon grow ripe, but never old, retain their 
metal, as the duke of Newcaſtle obſerves, as 
long as their lives, and are much prized for 
ſtallions, fed in Barbary on camels milk, 
will out-run oſtriches, and are commonly 
fold for 1000 ducats, or 1co camels. 

BA'RBACAN, S. [Arab. barbacare, Fr. 
Earbacana, Span.] a long narrow canal, or 
pailage for water in walls, where buildings 
arc liable to be overflowed, 

BA'RBARA, S. in Logic, a ſyllogiſm in 
the fir ſt mood of the firſt figure, wherein all 
the propoſitions are univerſal. 

BARBARIAN, S. [arbarus, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, a foreigner ; but in proceſs 
of time it was uſed to denote a perſon void 
of all the elegant enibelliſhments of lite, 
and the ſocial afſections of benevolence, 
kindneſs, pity, and humanity. 

BARBA'RIAN, Adj. rude; unpoliſhed; 
eruel ; ſavage z void of pity ; void of com- 

aſſion; void of humanity, 

BA'RBARISM, S. ſbarbariſmus, Lat.] in 
Grammar, inelegant language: uncukivated 
Ignorance : rudeneſs, want of politeneſs, 
favageneſs ; cruelty, 

BA'RBARITY, S. from barbarus, Lat.] 
unpoliteneſs; ruſticity ; applied to manners, 
cruelty, ſavageneſs. Applied to language, 
an improper expreſſion, 

BA'RBAROUS, Adj. [from barbareous, 
Lat.] ignorant, unacquainted with the po- 
lite arts and ſciences, Void of benevolence, 

ity, or humanity ; cruel ; ſavage. 

BAR'/BAROUSLY, Adv. in a barbarous 
manner. | 


BARBARY, a large country of Africa, in- 


BAR 


cluded between the Atlantic Ocean, the 
diterranean Sea, and Egypt, extending i 
along the ſea-ſhore on the ſide of the Mg 
terranean, However, ſome reckon thy 
extends ſouthward as far as Negroland, u 
very improperly. It includes the k ingin 
of Barca, Tripoly, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, » 
Morocco; and is near 2000 miles in len 
and in ſome places 750 in breadth. It 
known to the antients by the name of May 
tania, Numidia, Proper Africa, and Ly 
Ft is the beſt country in all Africa, er 
Egypt; and is fertile in eorn, maize, un 
and fruits; particularly, there are cite 
oranges, figs, almonds, olives, dates, x 
metons. Their chief trade conſiſts in t 
ſale of their fruits, in the horſes called bat 
Morocco-leather, oftrich- feathers, Indy 
wax, tin, and coral. The reigning rege 
is the Mahometan, and there are ſome |: 
but no Chriſtians, except the ſlaves. 

To BARBECUE, V. A. [Ind.] to d 
a hog whole, by ſplitting it to the bud 
bone, and broiling it upon a grid-irov, | 
Weſt- Indian diſh. 

BARBECUE, S. a hog dreſſed wi: 
See the verb, 

BA'RBELS, S. [Fr. barbs, barbello, It. 
a large, coarſe, river fiſh, 
BA'RBER, S. [barbier, Fr. barbiere, Iul 
one who ſhaves. The company of 4 
were formerly incorporated with the h 
under the title of barber-ſurgeons, and ve 
originally but one trade; hence it is, 6 
we ſee them (till aſſecting the lower bras 
of that art, and adorning their winds 
with ſlumps of tecth, and profeſſing ble 


ing. 
BA'RBER-MONGER, S. a fop, or 
whoſe hair is foppiſhly dreſſed. Bork 
monger draw. 49 * | 
A'RBERY, S. in Botany, the pipericy 
buſh, which grows in hedges to eight ori: 
feet, with white bark, the ſtalks armed wi 
thorns growing by threes, the leaves 0 
and ſawed ; the flower has a coloured e 
palement, compoſed of ſix concave le 
with two coloured nectariums, and fix oi 
erect ſtamina; the germen is cylindri 
without ſtile, and becomes an obtuſe be; 
with a punftum, and one cell incloſing t* 
ſeeds, at firſt green; but when ripe ti 
turn to a fine red. | 
BA'RD, S. [bardd, Brit.] among 
ancient Britons, Danes, and Frith, a i 
men who uſed to ſing the exploits of het 
they were teverenesd as perſons of ex:120 
nary abilities, even by crowned heads, 
paid them the greateſt deference, The cu 
ous reader, who would be better acqu unt 
with them, may have recourſe to Warmi® 
Antiquities, a book not leſs valuable ll. 
ſcarce. Even in the preſent times, the 0 
implies 4 poet. 


BARE, Adj. [bare, Sax. naked, ff 
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ed; without a hat, or cap, &c. Figura- 
dy, without ornament, deſlitute ; or in 
it of neceſſaries; alone, ſolitary, ** Live 
your bare words. Shakſp, Much worn, 
eadbare. | 

ARE, or BORE, S. the preter of Hear. 
BA'REFACED, Adj. with the face un- 
rered, Figuratively, without diſguiſe ; 
h effrontery, or impudence. 
BAREFA'CEDLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
3 as ſhows that a perſon has no ſenſe of 


4 


me, 
BAREFOOT, Adj. without ſlroes, with- 
t any covering to his feet, 
BAREFO'OTED, Adj. without ſhoes, or 
covering to the feet. 
BA'RE-HEADED, Adj. [pronounced as 
the a was dropped, and a 4 ſupplied its 
ce, thus, hare-headded, from bare and bead] 
hout a hat, any covering to the head. 
ng the Engliſh, this is a token of re. 
{ and politeneſs, 

BA'RELY, Adv. without cloaths ; with- 
any thing elſe, only. 

ARENESS, S8. nakedneſs, —_— 
i reſpet to the quality of cloathing. 
plied 1 f its — fruitfulneſs. 
lied to circumſtances, ſuch as cannot ſup- 
the neceſlaries of life; indigence; po- 


ty. 
's VRGAIN, $8. ba , Brit. bar a , 
.] an — — between nl. 
e thing bought or fold. The conditions 
lle. In law, bargain and ſale is a deed or 
rument, whereby the property of lands. 
is, for a valuable conſideration, granted 
transferred from one perſon to another. 
Lo BA'RGAIN, V. A. to agree to terms 
the ſale of any thing. 
BARGAINE'E, S. one who agrees to the 
ation of a bargain, 
ARGE, S. [bargie, Belg. ] a large flat- 
tomed veſſel; likewiſe a large pleaſure- 
„ built with a room to contain ſeveral 
60s, 
ARK, S. {from &arck, Dan. borck, Tevt.] 
botany, the outſide covering of a tree, It 
wOmpoſed of woody cells, and veſicles 
1 with a juice, reſembling the chyle of 
mals; the veſicles run horizontal, and 
*oudy cells appear through a microſcope, 
ſo many barrels joined together in dif- 
at numbers; the neceſſity of this cover- 
ſoon appears from a tree's decaying 
a ſtripped of it. In the Eaſt-Indies, 
(pin it like hemp, after ſtceping it in- 
=, and weave ſtuffs of it called pinaſſes 
biambones ; when (ilk is mixed with it, 
call them nillaes, or cherquemollis. 
Fk, S. (la; que, Fr. barca, Ital.] a 
| dl with one deck only. 
oA RR, v. A. to ſtrip off the bark of 


n] to ſtrip naked, uncovered ; dreſs ; | 


BAR 


To BA'RK, V. N. ſ{beorcan, Sax.] to 
make.a noiſe like a dog. - 

BARK-BUNDING, S. in Gardening, a 
diſeaſe incident to trees, whercin the bark is 
ſo cloſe, that the vegetation, and the circula- 
tion of the ſap is hindered ; this is cured by 
cutting the bark along the grain, and in 
apple-trees by cutting it perpendicularly, or 
ſtraight down, 

BA'RKER, S. one who makes a noiſe 
made by a dog. Applied to a perion who 
takes the bark off trees. It is derived from 
bark the external rind or covering of a tree. 

BARKHAMSTEAD, a town in Hert- 
fordſhire, with a market on Mondays, chiefly 
for malt, and three fairs on Shrove- Monday, 
and Whit-Monday, for cattle; and on St. 
— for cheeſe. It had formerly a 

rong caſtle built by the Normans, and has 
now a good free - ſchool, founded by John 
Incent, dean of St. Paul's, It is 11 mi es 
W. of St. Alban's, and 28 N. W. of London. 
Lon. 16. 55. lat. 51. 40. 

BARKING, a town of Fſſex, with a mar- 
ket on Saturday, and one fair on October 22, 
for horſes. It is ſeated on the river Roding, 
not far from the Thames, in an unwhole- 
ſome air, It has been chieſly noted for a 
large monaſtery, now in ruins, there * 
nothing left ſtanding but a ſmall part o 
the walls, and a gate-houſe. It is eight 
miles E. of London. Lon. 17. 43- lat. 


51. 30. 
e 2 Adj. having the properties of 
ark, 

BA'RLEY, 8. the grain from whence 
beer is extracted. | 

BA'RLEY-CORN, 8. a grain of barley 
the third part of an inch. 

BA'RLEY-MOW, S. a heap of barley 
formed into a rick or ſack, 

BA'RM, S. [from (arm, h-rrm, beorma 
Sax.] what is put into diink to make it 
work, or into bread to make it light: called 
alſo yeaſt. 

BA'RMY, Adj. well fermented or worked 
with yeaſt. „ Barny beer Dryd. 

BARN, S. [of bern, Sax.] a kind of houſe 
wherein any grain, &c. is put. 

BA'RNACLE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, the 
ſolan, or Scotch gooſe, ſo called from its 
having been ſappoicd, in the deys of unlet- 
tered ignorance, to have grown on trees. 
In Farriery, an inſtrument which is faſtened 
to a horſe's noſe, when he is reitiff. * 

BAROł MET EN, S. frem ga, and 
utxgte, an inſtrument to me-ture the 
weight of a column of air, to diſcover the 
heights of hills, &c. which conſiſts of a 
tube filled with quick ſilver. The torm of 
theſe inſtruments are various, in order to 
obviate the inconveniencies attending their 
ſtructure ; but none has yet been ſo con- 
trived as not to be liable to ſome irregalari- 

S-2 ties. 
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te, either from friction, attrition, or gravi- 

ta ion, which would render the experiments 

made by them leſs ſubject to error, or re- 
iiring allowarccs. 

BAROME TRICAL, Adj. relating to, or 
concerning the barometer, 

BA'RON, S. {from the bar, Teut. Celt. 
51; a term which anciently included all the 
greater — It is now a depree of no- 
bility, »- xt below that of a viſcount. They 
have the following immunities and privi- 
leges ; in criminal cauſes they arc Judged by 
their peers only, are not put on oath, but 
deliver the truth n Fomur; are not im- 
pannelicd on a jury, not liable to the writs 

3 capias coins; they had no coronet 
till Charles II. gave them a gold one with 
ſix pearls, The two archhiſhops and all the 
bithops of Englund are parliamentary barons z 
and enjoy all the privileges of the others, 
excepting thet they are not judged by their 
pzers, for being not to he preſent in ſanguinary 
cauſes, in ſuch caſes they are judged as to 
fact by a jury of twelve. Barons of the 
Exchcquer, are four judges, who determine 
cauſes, between the king and his ſubjects, in 
aff,irs relating to the revenue and the Ex- 
chequer. Barons of the Cinque ports, are 
- members elected two for each, to repreſent 
them in the houſe of commons. Haren and 
femme, in Law, arc huſband and wife. Farr 
and f:mme, in Heraldry, is when the coats 
of arms of a man and his wite are borne per 
pale in the ſame eſcutcheon, the man's being 
on the dexter, or right, and the woman's on 
the ſiniſter or the left ſide; but if the wo- 
man be an heireſs, her coat muſt be borne on 
an eſcurcheon, or eſcutcheon of prentice. A 
baren of beef, is when two firloins are not 
divided, but joined together by the back- 
bone. 

BA'RONAGE, S. [baroraginm,] the body 
of barons. The dignity, or lands of a 
baren. 

BARONESS, 8 [baormeſſa, Ital, Bar:c- 
niſ/a, Lat.] the wife of a baron. 

BA'RONET, S. from baron and et a di- 
minutive termination] the loweſt degree of 
honour that is hereditaty, being next below 
a baron, It was founded by James I. A. D. 
1611 ; who allowed them to charge their 
coat with the arms of Ulſter. The title of 
fr is peculiarly granted them: though not 
dubbed knigh:s they may claim it, and their 
petevt is hereditary, being made out to them 
and the heirs male lawtully begotten of their 
bodies for ever. 

B. RON, 5. {bareria] the lordſhip, or 
fee of a baron, whether ſpiritual or temporal. 
Accor. ling to Sir William Temple, they were 
the larger thare of the lands of conquered 
couati ies, granted by the Goths and other 
rorthern invaders to their generals and com- 
mandeis. 


BA'ROSCOPE, S. [from Bags, and 
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ox;7ey, to ſearch into] an inſtrument 
ſhew the alteration of the atmoſpheie. 5 
BAROMETER. 

BA'RRACAN, S. [Fr. bouracan, } 
a kind of ſtuff reſembling camblet. 

BA'RRACK, S. [barraccan, Span.] ſn 
huts erected by the Spaniſh fiſhermen, J 
buildings raiſed to lodge ſoldiers in. 

BA'RRATRY, S. {barratare, Fr] 
Common Law, the moving or maintaiz 
of ſuits in diſturbance of the peace ; a 
the taking and detaining houſes, land, & 
by faiſe pretences. In a Marine Sen, ; 
plied to the maſters or crew of a ſhip, ul 
cheat the owners or inſurers, by running 
way with, deſerting, or ſinking her, or 
bezzeling the cargo. 

BA'RREL, S. [baril, Brit. barri/, dyn 
an oblong veſſel made of wood of a ey 
drical form, and uſed as a liquid or dry m: 
ſure. The barrel contains in wine wei 
37 gallons and a half, beer meaſure 46 
lons, and ale meaſure 32. When uſcd fr 
certain quantity of weight, it differs accu 
ing to the commodities it contains; 2 ln 
of Eſſex butter weighing 1-61b an of % 
folk 256. The barrel of herrings (ba 
contain 32 pallons wine meaſure, and 1 
herrings. The barrel of falmon 42 gall 
the barrel of ells 40 gallons, and that 
ſoap muſt weigh 2561b. Applied to a 
that long cylindrical tube made of mt 
through which it is charged, In Anaton 
a large cavity behind the tympanum. 

To BA/RREL, V. A. [from the nor 
to put into a barrel. Sometimes uſed » 
the particle up. 

PA'RREN, Adj. ¶ bare, Sax, baer, Tet 
applied to animals or ſoils, not able top 


af 
der 
cin 
har 0 


attar 


duce ; applied to genus, not able to pr erry 
any thing new ; ſtupid, of cc 

BARAEN LY, Adv. in ſuch a manner which 
to produce nothing; in an unfruittul s m 
ner, nd 1 

BA'RPICADE, [barricade, Fr.] any 4M53- 4 
fence in the military art, Fipuratively, BA 
thing which obttructs or hinders, procet 

To BA'RRICADE, v. A. to ſtop }W*i(po! 
paſſage. To hinder the. advance of et di; 
thing, or be 


BARRICA'DO, S. [arricade, Span. 


BARRICADE] in Fortification, a de ulte 
made with ſtakes ſhod with ion, &c cet 2 « 
in paſſages or breaches, conſiſ 
io BARRICA'DO, V. A. to block! plinth 
any avenue or paſſage : to hinder eber 
putting obſtacles and impediments in two 2 
way. tores, 
BA'RRIER, S. [arriere. Fr. Ba- riero, lt Compef 
ſumetimes prononneed on the ſecond, and . Corin 
generally, though not moſt properly, 0 24g)! 
firſt ſyllable] that which keeps an enemy i of I 
ente ing into any country; a fence 8 Baſe | 
at a paſlage to ſtop up its entry, of great i = 
ce 


four or five fect high, placed at ig"! 


BAS 
\ feet diſtance, with overtwhart rafters, in 


der to hinder either horſe or foot trom 
ing an entrance; and in the middle is a 
ar of wood, moving at pleaſure. Likewiſe, 
1 exerciſe of men armed with ſhort ſwords, 
ad fighting together within an incloſure, 
o ſeparate them from the ſpectators. Figu- 
tively, an obſtruction, impediment, or 


ent 
©, Y 


Fr] dance. A boundary, or limit. 

tain BA'RRISTER, S8. one who is qualified 
e; plead the cauſes of clients in a court of 
1d, dice. They were formerly obliged to ſtudy 


;oht years, but now only ſeven, if not five, 
fore they are paſſed. 

B'ARROW, S. [from beretoe, Sax.] a 
xriage ſet in motion by the hand ; a hand- 
Lyrow, is a frame on which things are 
arried by handles at its extremities, between 
wo men: a wheel-barrow, is that with one 
heel at the head, by which it moves when 
puſhed forward by the handles. 

To BARTER, V. A. [haratter, Fr. La- 
attare, Ital.] to exchange; the original 
method of carrying on all trade and com- 
nerce, till the invention of money. When 
ſed with the particle away, it implies, that 
he exchange is made to great diſadvantage, 
pr attended with loſs. Sometimes uſed neu- 
terly. 

BARTER, S. in Commerce, the ex- 
hanging one ware for another; the original 
method of commerce, before the invention 
of money. : 
BA'RTERER, S. he that exchanges one 
commodity for another, 

BARTON, a town in Lincolnſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and one fair on 
June 13, for ſheep. It is ſeated on the 
river Humber, where there is a conſiderable 
ferry to paſs over into Yorkſhire, which is 
of conſiderable advantage to the town, 
which is a large ſtraggling place. It is 
15 miles N. of Lincoln, 36 S. E. of York, 
end 163 N. of Londen. Lon. 17. 20. lat. 


53- 40. 

BASE, Adj. [from bas, Fr. baſſo, Ital.] 
proceeding from a mean, abject, and ſordid 
ciſpoſition : applied to rank, low, and void 
ff dignity : deſcended from mean parents, 
or begotten of parents who were never mar- 
ned: applied to metals, counterfeit, or 
adulterated, In Architecture, the lower part 
of a column or pedeſtal, The Tuſcan baſe 
conſiſts only of a ſingle tore belides the 
plinth, The Jonick baſe has a large tore 
over two ſlender ſcotias, ſeparated by 
two aſtragals. The Corinthian baſe has two 
tores, two ſcotias, and two aſtragals. The 


ro, 1 peſte baſe has an aſtragal leſs than the 
nd w Corinthian. Baſe, in Fortification, is an 
_ 00 \8naginary line drawn from the flanked angle 
ny bet 2 baſtion to that which is oppoſite to it. 


Baſe of a triangle, is properly that ſide pa- 
rallel to the horizon. Baſe fee, is a tenure 


| 


in tee at the will of a lord. Baſe ring of 4 


BAS | 
cannon, is the great one next behind the 
touch hole. Baſe, in Muſic, the large (ſtring 
of a muſical inſtrument. See BASS, 

BA'SENESS, S. the being void of gene- 
roſity, magnanimity, or nobleneſs of foul, 
and proceeds from a narrowneſs, or mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, including the idea of treachery, 
and an entire want of ſhame. Applied to 
metals, their want of the ſtandard value. 
Applied to birth, diſhonourable, mean. Ap- 
plicd to ſound, low, grave. 

To BA'SH, V. N. [werbaeſen, Beig. to 
ſtrike with aſtoniſhment} to effect a perſon 
with ſhame. Obſolete. 

BASHA'W, 8. [paſcha, Turk.] a Turk- 
iſh governor, who has but two horſe-tails 
carried before him. 

BA'SHFUL, Adj. a perſon who is ſoon 
put out of countenance z one who is timorous 
of having done amiſs, from a conſciouſneſs 
of his own ignorance. 

— FULLY, Adv. timorouſly, ſleep- 
iſhly. 

BA\SHFULNESS, S. a timorouſneſs, fear, 
or ſhame, ariſing trom a conſciouſneſs or 
having done ſomething amiſs. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from mudeſly, becauſe it is founded 
in reaſon, but this in ſuſpicion and igno- 
rance: modeſty likewiſe — a per ſon 
from doing any thing unbecoming, but baſh- 
fullneſs hinders us from doing any thing 
gracetul. The one keeps us from commit- 
ting any thing inconſiſtent with virtue; but 
the other keeps us from doing even our 
duty, and expoſes us more to the commiſſion 
of vice, than a courageous performance of 
virtue. * FE” 

BA'SIL, S. the ſloping edpe of a carpen- 
ter's tool. The {kin of — — ts 
Botany, a plant, named occymum. 

To BA'SIL, V. A. to grind away the 
edge of a tool to a certain angle. Uſed with 
the particle away. 

BASI'LICA, S. [from Bromumn,] in 
Anatomy, the middle vein, running the 
whole length of the arm, 

BASFLIC, or BAIYLICAL, Adj. ſome- 
thing relating to the baſilical vein, 


BASI'LICON, S. [Gr. garνν] an oint- 


ment called alſo tetrapharmacon, compoſed 
of roſin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives. 

BA'SILISK, [GA,] a ſerpent about 
three palms long, faid to drive all others 
away by its hilling, and to kiil by its very 
look; it is called likewiſe a cockatrice, In 
Gunnery, a ſpecies of cannon or ordnance, 
++ Cannons and 4. Bac. 

BA'SIN, S. 14% Fr. bacino, Ital.] a 
ſmall veſſel to hold liquors. A pond; a 
canal; a concave piece of metal, uſed b 
opticians to grind their convex glaſſes in. 
round ſhell, or caſe of iron wherein hatters 
mond their hats. In Anatomy, a round 


cavity between the anterior ventricles of the 
brain, the pituitory glands, and the veins, 
BA'SIS, 


BAS 


- BA'SIS, S. [Lat.] the ſoundation, or that 


on which any thing is ſupported, _ 

To BA'SK, V. A. [bartr, Sax. ] to warm, 
by expofing to the fun, uſed with the parti- 
cles at or with. To lie in a warm place. 

BASKET, S. [b g,, Brit.) a veſſel 
made with twigs, &c. woven together. A 
baſket-worman, is one who plics at markets 
with a baſket, to be employed by perſons who 
1 proviſions there. 

A'SS, [baſſo, Ital.] in Muſic, the loweſt 


of all the parts, and is a foundation to the | 


others. That part of a concert, conſiſting 
of the deepeſt, and moſt folemn ſounds. 
Counter-baſs is the ſecond, when there are 
ſeveral in the fame concert. Thorough-baſs, 

roceeds from the beginniag to the end, and 
is the harmony made by baſviols, theorbos, 
&c. playing both while the voices ſing, and 
the inſtruments perform ; and alſo filling the 
intervals when they ſtop. According to 
Broſlard, it was invented in 16co, by Ludo- 
vice Viadana, an Italian, and is marked by 
figures over the notcs when for organs, harp- 
ſichords, &c. 

BA'SS, S. from bas, Fr.] to kneel on. 

BA SSO, S. [Ital. fee BASS] in Muſic, 
ſometimes extended to the baſs univerſally, 
and at other times confined to that call 
which is ſung. 

BA'SSON, or BASSO'ON, S. a muſical 
wind inſtrument, blown with a reed, with 
eleven holes ſtopped like thoſe of a flute, 
dividing into two parts, and uſed for the 
baſs in concerts with hautboys. 

BA'SSO RELIEVO, S. [Ital.] in Sculp- 
ture, figures which do not project much 
beyond the ground, on which they are 
carved. According to Felibien, when figures 
appear, with almoſt their full relievo, it is 
called a/to reli; when they ſtand out one 
half mozzo relievo, and when they ſwell out 
leſs, baſſo relievo. . 

BA'SS-RELIEF, S. [from bas, Fr. or 
b-{ſo, Ital. low, and relieve, Ital. or relief, 
Fr. raiſed work | ſee BASSO RELIEVO. 

BASS VIOL, S. a muſical fringed in- 
Nrument, of the ſame form as the violin, but 
larger, ſtruck with a bow. Its ſound is more 
grave, ſweet, and majeſtic than that of a 
violin, and of a much nobler eſſect in a 
concert, 

BA'STARD, 8. {from baſtard, Brit. 
baſtarde, Fr.] in Law, a perſon born of pa- 
rents, who hve not been married, and can- 
not inherit land as heir to his father. Any 
thing which degenerates from that which 
produces it, any thing (ſpurious. 

To BASTARDVZE, V. A. to prove a 
pei ſun not begoiten in marriage: to get a 
baſtard. * . g 

BA'STARDLY, Adv. like a baſtard; 
depenerately, ſpuriovſly, 


BAT 


2 flate of birth, wherein a perſon is n 
duced from perſons not married. 

| To BA'STE, v. A. part. paſſ. bafd 8 
baſten; bazata, _ to beat, &c. in Cookey, 
to moiſten meat while roaſting with bug. 
To ſtiteh, or ſew two ſelvedges together. 

| BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA DO, 
[Paftonade, Pr.] the beating with a ſtick a 
cudgei, The puniſhment among the Turk; 
of beating the ſoles of the feet with a hay 
piece of wood, | 

To BASTINA'DE, or BASTIN ADO 
.A. ng Fr.] to beat with a li 
or cudgel; to beat on the ſoles of the fer, 
like the Turks. 

BA'STION, S. Fr.] in Fortification, | 
large maſs of earth faced with ſods. 

A'STON, or BAT TOO N, S. in He. 
raldry, a kind of bend, only one third of the 
uſual breadth of the bend, not reaching 
quite acroſs the ſhicld, a ſign of baſtarch, 
and ſhould not be removed till the third . 
neration. 

BA'T, S. [bat, or batt, Sax.] a kind of 
club, flat on one fide towards the botton, 
uſed in the game of cricket. 

BA'T, S. [from bephas, Arab.] an animal 
with the body of a mouſe, and wings like: 
bird, conſiſt of a membrane, which it extents 
in its flight; it produces and ſuckles its 
young like fourfooted creatures, never grows 
tame, feeds on flies, inſets, oily ſubſtance, 
ſuch as candles, cheeſe, oil, &c. appears 
only in ſummer evenings. In Africa, the 
have tails as long as mice; at China, are as 
large as pallets, and zre delicate eating; 
Madaga'car, they are ſaid to be as large 
foxes : and in Peru, are very dangerous en 
account of their getting into bed-chambers, 
and faſlening on a perſon's legs, arms, &t. 
while ſleeping, and bleeding him, uulcls 
prevented, to death. ; 
BA'TCH, S. [bec, Sax.) the quantity 
of bread baked at once. 

BATCHELOR, S. See BACHELOR. 

— BA'TE, v. A. I contracted from APATE] 
to leſſen, to lower the price, To abſtain, or 
refrain from a thing, To except. Hat 
but the laſt.” Dryd. Neuterly, to grow !els, 
To flacken or make flowcr, applied to mo- 
tion, or paſſion. Uſed with the particle 5 
before the thing leſſe ned. 

BA'TH, s. [from /athian, Sax. to wall] 
a quantity of water collected into ſome con- 
venient place for perſons to waſh in. Th& 
are divided into hot and cold. The hot 64:9 
is that whoſe waters are warm. The molt 
celebrated of this kind in England are thole 
near Wells, in Somerſetſhire, and owe their 
warmih to an admixture of ſulphur, ſalt, 
and Neel, with which they are impregnated 
They produce a perſpiration of E OZ, in an 
hour, and are of great uſe in diſorders ot 


the head, palſy, diſcaſes of the ſkin, cur)» 


BASTARDY, S. | trom baſiard] in Law, 


ſtone, 


BAT 


ode, conQipations of the bowels, and maſt 
bronical diſorders. Cold bathing operates 
th by its conſtringing power, and its 
icht. It diſſolves the blood, removes any 
iſcid matter; generates ſpirits, forces urine, 


tc d removes obſtructions in the viſcera. 
| o theſe we may add phyſical baths, called 
K quecury when conſilting of herbs boiled in 
ae,; and dry, when made of aſhes, ſalt, 


nd, &c. Vapour baths are thoſe in which 
e body of x patient is not plunged, but 
ly particular parts are expoſed or held in 
e vapours Which exhale from them. Knights 
the Bath, are ſo called from their being 
ed to bathe before their creation; ſeem 
p have been inſtituted by Richard II. ex- 
nded by * IV. and revived b 
corge I. his preſent majeſty's noble grand- 
ther and progenitor. 
BATH, a town or city of Somerſetſhire, 
ith the title of an earldom, and two mar- 
ts on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and two 
irs on February 3, and June 29, for cat- 
e It is famous for its hot baths, which 
raw every year à great number of polite 
bmpany, partly for the ſake of recovering 
cir healths, and partly for diverſion, Jt 
ſeated on the river Avon, over which 
ere is a handſame ſtone bridge, in a bot- 
im, ſurrounded by ſteep hills. Of late 
ars it has been adorned with very hand- 
me public and private buildings, and par- 
ularly a magnificent hoſpital tor the bene- 
of the poor, who are obliged to come 
they Whicher for the ſake of the waters. The 
e u riags, or wells, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
nes of the Croſs- both, the Hot-bath, and 
eue King's-bath lt is twelve miles E. S. E. 
* 01 BY Briſtol, 19 N. E. of Wells, and 108 W. 
vers; WF London, Long. 15. 5. lat. 52. 2. 
Kc. WW BATTA/LIA, S. ae battalia, Ital.) 
nic e drawing up an army in order of battle. 
; BATTA'LION, S. [C atallian, Fr.] a ſmall 
at e of intantry drawn up in order of bat- 


R. BATTEL, a town in the county of Suſ- 
TE] x, with a market on Thurſdays, and two 
1, 0' W's on Whitſun- Monday, and November 
Pot . for cattle, and pedlar's wares. It is 
ted in a dirty part of the county, and is 
rous for the deciſive victory gained by 
e % {William duke of Normandy, over Harold 

q ng of England, in 1066, It is eight 
aſl] e N. of Haſtings, 22 E. of Lewes, and 
con- 5. E. of London, Long. 18, 10. Lat. 


- Py 57. - 
% WEBATTEN, s. a name given by work- 
WF" fo along, thin narrow piece of wood. 
hae ro BA'TTEN, v. A.{from batter, Teut.] 
glut, or ſatiate; to grow fat; to live 


3 Applied to land, to make 
[ity 


in an To BA TTER, V. A. Tbartre, Fr. to 
it] to beat, or to beat down : to beat or 


BAV 


 _ BA'T TER, S. in cookery, a8 mixture of 
flour, eggs, and milk beaten together. It is 
called 6arter,. on account ot its being 
beaten. | 
BA'TTERY, S. one who batters ; in 
fortification, a place where artillery is plant- 
ed, to play upon the enemy. In Law, the 
eaſing auy perſon unjuſtly : the perſon ſo 
injured has a right to indict the other party; 
but if the plaintiff made the firſt FR 
the defendant is diſmiſſed, and the plaintiff 
liable to be fined for bis unjuſt ſuit. 
BATTLE, S. [battaile, Fr.] an en 
ment between tws armies. The fight of 
two individuals is improperly. called a battle. 
A battle ſuppoſes a number on both ſides, 
In the battle's front.” Claver's Leonidas. 
Battle ſometimes ſtands for part, or a diviſion 
of an army, But the word is uſed in this 
ſenſe only by authors, whoſe language is now 
become obſolete, However, the middle of 
an army goes univerſally by the name of the 
main battle. 
To BA'TTLE, V. A. [ batailler, Fr.] to 
engage in battle, to contend. 
BATTLE-ARRAY, S. arrangement, or 
proper diſpoſition of men to engage an cnc- 


my. 

Ba' TTLEDOOR, S. an inſtrument to 
ſtrike a ſhuttle cock. 

BA'T TLEMENTS, S. notches on the 
tap of a tower, wall, parapet, &c, to lgok 
through. 

BA'TTOLOGY, S. [SN, Gr.] a 
ted. ous circumlocution. | 

BATCTON, S. a truncheon ſtaff, borne 
by a marſhal as a mark of his dignity. 

BAVARIA, a conſiderable country of 
Germany, with a title of a dutchy. It is 


{bounded on the N. by Bohemia, and the 


Opper Palatinate, on the E. by Auſtria, the 
archbithopric of Saltzburg, and the biſhop- 
ric of Paſlau, on the S. by the biſhopric of 
Brixen, and the Tyrol, and on the W. by 
the river Lech. It is about 125 miles 
in length from E. to W. and $7 in breadth 


from N. to S. The principat rivers are the 


Danube, the Inn, the Iſer, and the Lech. 
The air is wholeſome, and the foil fertile in 
wine, wheat, and go. paſtures ; but the 
country is poor, becauſe it has little trade. 
lt is divided into the upper and lower; and 
the duke is one of the electors ſince the year 
1623. We muſt nor confound the dutchy 
of Bavaiia with the circle of that name, 
which is much more cxtenfive, comprekend- 
iag, belides the former, the Upper Palati- 
nate, the archbiſhopric of Saitzburg, the bi- 
ſhoptie of Freiſingnen, Brafſaw, and Ratiſ- 
bon, and the dutchy of Neuburg. Tt is 
bounded on the E. and S. by the circle. of 
Apitria, and on the W. and N. by the ciry 
cle of Franconia, Swahia, and Behemia, 
The palatinate of Bavaria is part of Nott- 


J, out with uſe or ſervice. 


gaw, and whoſe capital is Amberg, 
2 BAU- 


BEA 

BAU'BLE, S. [from tathe!lum] a play- 
thing; a toy ; a trifle, 

BAW'D, S. [haude, Fr.] one who pro- 
cures women for lewd purpoſes, 

BAW'DILY, Adv. in an obſcene, im- 
modeſt manner. 

BAW'DRY, S. [contrafted from bawde- 

] the bringing perſons together for immo- 
Jeſt purpoſes, Applied to language, that 
which is obſcene, and not fit for a modeſt 

n to hear, 

BA'WDY, Adj. that which expreſſes un- 
chaſte ideas in plain terms, 

BA'WDY-HOUSE, 8. a place where 
ſtrumpets and unchaſte perſons carry on 
* immodeſty, and proſtitution is prac- 
tiled. 

To BA'WL, V. A. [6balo, Lat. ] to cry with 
a loud voice; a low term; and carries with it 
the idea of ſomething mean and inelegant. 

BA'Y, S. [C ay, Fr.] applied to the colour, 
is that which inclines to red, and approaches 
near toacheſnut; horſes of this kind have black 
manes, which diſtinguiſh them from ſorrel. 

BA'Y, S. [baye, Belg. baio, Ital.] in Geo- 

aphy, a part of the ſea which runs into the 
ES and is broader in the middle than at 
the month. 

BA'Y, S. [baiare, Ital. to bark, alluding to 
the barking of dogs at a ſtag in theſe circuw- 
Kances] the ſtate of one ſurrounded by ene- 
mies. In Botany, the /aurus, a kind of ever- 

reen, which formerly uſed to be formed 

to wreaths as a reward for poets, &c. 

To BAV, V. N. [alay r, Fr.] to bark 
at; to ſurround. 

BA/Y-SALT, S. ſalt made of ſea water, ex- 
haled by the heat of the ſun, and derives its 
name from its colour. 

BA'YONET, S. [C ayenette, Fr.] a ſhort 
dagger which goes over the muzzle of a muſ- 

uet and fixes it to it. 

BDELLIUM, S. a kind of aromatic gum, 
which drops from a tree reſembling an olive; 
now brought from the Levant. 

To BE, V. S. {from been, Sax.] an auxi- 
Hary verb by which we form the paſſive; 
ſometimes uſed to affirm the ſtate of a thing 
and at others the exiſtence. To be reſerved 
for a perſon future, in oppoſition to preſent, 
« Always to be bleſt.“ Pope. 

BEACH, S. that part ot the ſea ſhore waſh- 
ed by it waves. 

BEA'CHED, Adj. expoſed to the waves. 

BEA'CHY, Adv. abounding in beaches. 

BEA'CON, S. [from beacen, or beacn, 
Sax. ] a ſignal. Signals and marks erected to 
be ſeen at ſca, for the ſecurity of veſlels. 

BEA'CONAGE, S. {from beacon] a tax 
for the maintenance of a beacon, 

BEA'D, S. [bead, Sax. ] ſmall round pieecs 
of glaſs, &c. moving on a ſtring uſed by thoſe 
of the Romiſh church to count their fins and 
prayers on. Likewiſe uſed as ornaments 


BEA 


round the necks of women,  Figuratin 
any thing of a round form. Beads of ſuca 
Shakeſp. In Architecture, a round mai 
ing, carved to reſemble a necklace, 

BE'ADLE, [ Belg. Sidello, Ital. bede/, Spun] 
in Law, à public crier, who cites people i 
appear; one whoſe office is to apprehaj 
ſtrollers, vagrants and petty offenders i 
pariſh. At the univerſity, one who wal 
before the maſters in public proceſſion 
Squire beadles attend peculiarly on the yi 
chancellor. 

BE'ADROLL, S. a catalogue of pray: 
for ſouls of the dead, which are genen 
counted on their beads. 

BEADSMAN, S. one devoted to praye 
one who profeſſes to pray for another. 
| BEA'GLE, S. [&iggleſs, Fr.] an Engit 
hunting dog, of a ſmaller ſize, uſed in cou 
ing hares. 


BE'AK, S. [bec, Fr. beck] the bill of WF 
bird. In Farriery, a little ſhoe about er 
inch long turned up, and faſtened in ups wi 
the fore pait of the hoof. In Geography, ta 

ut 


ſharpe promontory, ſomewhat reſembli 
the beak of a bird. 

BEAKED, Adj. _ nted. 

BE'AL, S. | 6o/la, Ital.] a pimple, pre 
barance or any eruption in the ſkin. 

To BE'AL, V.N. to ripen to come to 
head. Seldom uſed. 

BEA'LT, BEALTH, or BUILTH, 
town of Breckneckſhire, in South Wile 
with a great market on Mondays for f 
cattle, and two leſſer on Thurſdays and 
turdays for proviſions. I here are alſo thr 
fairs, on June 27, October 2, and Dece 
ber 6, for ſheep, horned cattle, and hork 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on the river Wye, # 


confilts of about 100 houſes, whoſe vit 
bitants have a trade in ſtockings, It s. i 
tne fr 


miles N. of Brecknock, 53 N. of Card 
and 92 S. of Cheſter. Lon. 3. 18. lat. 52. 
BEAMINSTER, or Bemiſter, a town! 
Dorſetſhire, with a market on Thurſ@ 
and one fair on September 19, for hon 
bullocks, ſheep, and cheeſe. ir is a p! 
place, and is ſeated on the river Bert, * 
is four miles 8. of Crookhorn, fit 
W. N. W. of Dorcheſter, and 133 V. 
S. of London. Lon. 2. 50. lat. £2.45 
BEAM, S. [Sax, bm, Belg.} 2 7 
piece of timber, meaſuring more {1 nt 
than thickneſs, ſupporting the pri? 
rafters of the roof, There are pert 
two in a building, into which the girdes 
the garret floor, ahd if the building d. 
timber, the teazel tenons of the poſts 
framed. Applied to a ballance, that 7" 
of iron, &c. which ſupports the 0. 
The pole, or that piece of wood in 3 © 
or chariot, which runs between the hof 
Applied to a ſhip, the large main cross 
bers, preventing the ſides of a * 
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| orlops. Among weavers, a cylindrical 
e of wood on which the threads of the 
» are rolled, and enrol as the work ad- 
ces; likewiſe the cylinder on which the 
fis rolled as it is weaved, placed on the 
part of the loom. A ray of light. The 
it part of ſhank of an anchor, to which 
hooks are faſtened. 
o BEAM, V. N. [from beam, Sax. ] to 
t or dart rays of light or luſtre. 
FAMY, Adj. ſhining, radiant, Ap- 
| to deer, having horns. 
EAN, S. BY bien, Sax.] in Botany, 
ind of pulſe. By the new A 
produce of beans has cxceeded the old, 
ore than ten buſhels an acre. 
0 BEA'R, V. A. [pronounced as if the 
5 omitted, like the à in dare, the Preter 
re or bore, and the Part. Paſſive, bore or 
, of bairan, Goth] in its primary ſenſe, 
ſupport, or carry a burden; to wear. 
with up, to ſupport, ſuſtain, or keep 
n falling. To endure; to permit, or 
r without reſentment ; to countenance, 
ncouragez to produce, or bring forth. 
d with charges, to defray or pay. 
mewhat that will Lear your charges. 
To behave, joined with ., to ward 
fend from, or clude. “It cannot bear 
greater blow.“ Hayzw, Likewiſe money 
u- 


TH. y violence, joined with dertun. 

Wi ere down one another.“ Hayto. Uſed 
or h bard, to urge, preſs, or, importune. 
and rr doth bear me hard.“ Shak. Uſed 
o t the particle on, to incite, ſtimulate, or 
Decen e a perſon in an attempt. © Confi- 


then bore thee on.” Par. Le. Joined 
ice, to ſell well, or at a certain value. 
| with out, to ſupport, to maintain, to 
It . to defend. Uſed neuterly, to en- 
the frowns of adverſity ; to ſuffer with- 
owplaint To produce fruit, applied 
town eetables. Uſed with lite, to behave or 
* Bear-like, a true friar.“ Shak. In 
pation, uſed with in, to fail towards. 
a pl without the particle, to lay or be ſituated. 
en, ih uon or again, to act or exert in 
ti Uſed with zy and againſt, to oppoſe 
VV. Woole with. 
. 45. , S. a wild beaſt, with long ſha 
ind hooked claws. In the winter they 
1 hig the male forty days, and the female 


pr 1 oonths, ſo as ſcarce to be wakened by 
peri and though they faſt all that while 
oirdes WF Their ſkins are uſed for houſings, 


10 ber their young for muffs, and they are 
poſts ed by the French a cure for the king's 
that (4 cumatiſm, and gout. In Aſtrono- 
e e hed to two conſtellations' in the 


sphere, called the greater and the 
he hot 

-ro's PRALSTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
hip not conſiſt of 100 houſes. It had 


- on Thurſday, which is now come 
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ing together, and ſupporting the decks| to nothing, and it has no fairs; but it ſends 


two members to parliament. It is 10 miles 


N. of Plymouth, and 291 W. by S. of Lon- 
don. Lon, 4. 30. lat. 50. 25. 

BE ARD, 8. the e Is pronounced long, 
as if the a was 7 beard, Sax. ] the 
hair on a perſon's cheek, lips, and chin. 


grow on the ears of corn. In an arrow, it 
is the barb at the head. In a horſe, that 


tronomy, the beard of a comet, is the rays 
emitted towards the part to which it moves. 
Uſed with the particle 7, it ſignifies the face, 
and includes the idea of defiance, ** Jeer'd 
— Their reverend perſons to my beard.” 
Hud. | 

To BE'ARD, V. A. to take one by the 
beard, including the idea of contempt ; to 
oppoſe publicly. 

BEARDED, Adj. a perſon who has a 
beard ; applied to vegetables, that which has 
long ears; applied to inſtruments, that 
which is forked, jagged. 

BE"ARDLESS, Adj, not having a beard, 
Figuratively, young, youthful, 

BEARER, S. one who carries, or con- 
veys a thing from one to another, peculiarly 
applied to a perſon who carries; one who 
wears, applied to dreſs ; one who ſupports 
or ſuſtains; that which produces or yields 
rruit, aplied to vegetables. In Commerce, 
the perſon, who preſents a bill for payment, 
and in whoſe favour, the laſt indorſement, 
if any, was made. In Heraldry, ſee SUP- 
POR TERS. 

BEA*RING, S. the act of ſupporting or 

carrying a burden, In Geography and Na- 
vigation, the ſituation of a place, with re- 
gard to the points of the compaſs. 
BE'AST, S. [pronounced as if the a was 
dropped, and the e doubled, beſte, wel an 
animal without reaſon, 8 applied to 
thoſe that are ſour- footed Figuratively, one 
who acts inconſiſtent with the character of a 
rational creature ; a term which carries with 
it the ſecondary idea of great deteſtation in 
the perſon uſing, and ſomething inconſiſtent 
with hnmanity in bim who cauſes it, 

BE'AS TLINESS, S. that which is unwor- 
thy of a man; indecency ; naſtineſs, 

BE'ASTLY, Adv. reſembling a beaſt, ei- 
ther in its form, or flowing from a want of 
reaſon. 

To BEAT, V. A. [betan and beatan, 
Sax. ] to ſtrike a perſon ; to pound to pow- 
der; to forge;z to ſubdue or vanquiſh. Uſed 
with the particle down, to depreſs ; to leſſen 
the price. Uſed with Lead, to apply one's 


bead about the Latin Grammar.“ Locke. In 


with 7 and followed with quarters, to at- 
tack ſuddenly, to ſurprize or alarm. E 


beating up his quarters.” Clarend. Neuter- 
* If 


Applied to vegetables, the prickles which 


which bears the curb of the bridle. In Af 


thought. Waſte his time, and beat his 
this ſenſe it is followed with about, Joined. | 
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ly, to move or throb, ſo as to aſſect the 
hand with a kind of ſtroke, applied to he 
pulſe, or the heart. 
BEAT, Part. Pall. violently attacked; 
ſtruck ; conquered. 

BEAT, a firoke; a blow; the ſound 
made by a dum; the throb of the pulſe, or 
heart. 

BEATEN, Part. Paſſ. [from beat] con- 

ucred; vanquiſhed z- often trod. 

BE ATER, S. an inſtrument to ſtrike 
blows ; a peſtle; one fond ot puniſhing or 
ſtriking, © The beſt ſchool-maſter of our 
time was the greateſt beater.” Aſcham. 

BEAT VFIC, or BEATI'FICAL, Adj. 
4 Lat.] what renders a perſon com- 
pleatly happy; applied by divines to the joys 
of heaven. 

BEATIFICA'TION, S. [from beatific] 
in the Romiſh church, an acknowledgment 
that a perſon is in heaven, but not allowed 
the honours of ſaints conferred by canoniza- 
tion. Applied, by demonſtrators in electri- 
city, to the glorious appearance a perſon 
makes in a dark room, when ſurrounded by 
a viſible electrical atmoſphere. 

To BEA'TIFY, V. A. [from Bbeatus, 
Lat.] to make completely happy ; to bleſs ; 
to acknowledge a perſon to be received in 
heaven, though not poſſeſſed of the dignit 
of a faint, a term uſed by the Romiſh 
clergy. 

Bt ATING, S. puniſhment by blows, 

BEA'TITUDE, S. [beatitudo, Lat.] in 
Divinity, a fiate of perfect happineſs, ap- 
plied to ſaints and angels in heaven, In the 
plurel, applied to our Saviour's ſermon on 
the mount, which begins with promiſing 
bleſſedneſs or happineſs to peculiar objects. 

BEATS, S. in Clock-work, the ſtrokes 
made by the ſpindle of the balance, or of 
the pads, in a royal pendulum, 

BEAU”, S. [Fr. pronounced bo] an ef- 
feminate man, who is paſſionately fond of 
dieſs, makes it his ſtudy and pride, to the 
_— of improving the more noble part of 

im. 

BEA'VER, S. [pronounced as if the 2 
was dropped and an e ſubſtituted in its ſtead, 
beevre, Fr.] an amphibious animal, about 
four feet long; its head rciembles > moun- 
tain rat's, its ſnout is long, and its jaws 
furniſhed with ten large and ſharp teeth, two 
of which are inciſive and eight molar. The 
elegance of their building, the policy ob- 
ſerved in their ſocieties, and other curious 
particulars, may bc ſeen in the Mem. of the 
Roy. Acad, of Sciences for 1704, che Spec- 
tacle de la Nature, &c. Figuratively, bea- 
wer is uſed for a hat, 

BFAVEREFD, Adj, [from terver] co- 
vered with or wearing a beaver hat, 

BEAU'ISH, Adj. cffeminately nice; fop- 
pith ; tawdry, 


BEA 
BEAUMONT, [FRANCIS] and {(z 
FLETCIIER. 
As theſe two gentlemen were, while] 
ing, the maſt inviolable friends and ink 
rable compunions; as in their works 
they were united, the Oreſtes and Pylzi 
the poetical world, it would be a kind d 
jury done to the manes of their friend! 
ſhould we here, after death, ſeparate t 
names which before it were found fort 
joined. For this reaſon we ſhall, under 
lingle article, deliver what we have beet 
to collect concerning both; yet; fo 
ſake of order, it will be proper firſt to! 
ſome notice of thoſe particulars which { 
rately relate to each. Firſt then, as his: 
ſtands at the head of this article, we «il 


begin with a Tall 

Mr, Francis Beaumont,—This gent i Her, 
was deſcended from a very antient tamil b 
that name, ſeated at Grace-Dieu in e: 
terſhire, His grandfather, John BeaungWlitec 
had been maſter of the rolls, and his fa 4 


Francis Beaumont, one of the judges d 
court of common pleas. Nor was |:; 
ſcent leſs honourable on the ſide of his 
ther, whoſe name was Anne, the dig 
of George Picrrepoint, of Home | 
point, in the county of Nottingham, | 
and of the ſame family from which th: 


ſent duke of Kingſton derives his ance a ge 
Our poet höwever appears to have ſto on 
only a younger ſon, Jacob mention git poc 
brother of his by the title of Sir Henry years 
mont, though Cibber, in his Lives d WEurviv 
Poets, vol. i. p. 157. calls him sir gene 
Beaumont, He was born in the year ened 
and received his education at Carb" grea 
though in what college is a point vial nine 
have not been able to trace. He aft ring 
was entered a ſtudent in the Inner it a 
It is not however apparent that he mage e. 
great proficiency in the law, that H ſee; 
ſtudy probably too dry and unentert 0 
to be attended to by a man of h l s! 
and ſprightly genius. And indech be V 
ſhould ſcarcely be ſurpriſed to find ume 
had given no application to any ic; ing 
poetry nor attended on any court but ed! 
of the muſes ; but, on the contra: y, ot d 
miration might fix itſelf in the opro i: llow 
treme, and fill us with aſtoniſhment t, ar 
extreme affiduity of his genius and erm 
of his pen, when we look back on ay wis 
luminouſneſs of his works, and tte that 
quire into the time allowed him tor Mn, a 
works that might well have taken up - Wnt de 
life to have executed. For although. , th 
fitty-three plays, which are coll. &ed man | 
ther as the labours of theſe un' tec vo cenſy 
Mr. Be.umont was concerned in n of 
greateſt part of them, yet he did n, e. it 
complete his thirticth year, the Ke 
rors furumoaing him wax in tic V1 pro 
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March 1615, on the gth day of which he 
; interred in the entrance of St. Benedict's 
el in Weſtminſter abbey. He left be- 
4 him only one daughter, Mrs. Frances 
umont, who muſt have then been an in- 
as ſhe died in Leiceſterſhire ſince the 
1700, She had been poſleſſed of ſeve- 
manuſcript poems of her father's writ- 
but the envious Iriſh ſeas, which rob- 
the world of that invaluable treaſure, the 
jining part of Spencer's Fairy Queen, 
ived it alſo of theſe poems, which were 
in her voyage from Ireland, in which 
dom ſhe had reſided for ſome time, in 
family of the duke of Ormond.—Let 
ow proceed to our ſecond author, 
Ir. John Fletcher. This gentleman was 
more meanly deſcended than his poetica} 
22ue. His father, the reverend Dr. 
cher, having been firſt made biſhop of 
lol by queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
he ſame monarch, in the year 1593, 
ſlated to the rich and honourable ſee of 
don. Our poet was born in 1576, and 
as well as his friend, educated at Cam- 
pe, where he made a great proficiency in 
ludies, and was . a very good 
d r. His natural vivacity of wit, for 
h he was remarkable, ſoon rendered him 
votee to the muſes, and his cloſe atten- 
to their ſervice and fortunate connection 
a genius equal to his own, ſoon raiſed 
to one of the higheſt places in the tem- 
pf poetical fame. As he was born near 
years before Mr. Beaumont, ſo did he 
ſurvive him by an equal number of years. 
general calamity of a plague, which 
ened in the year 1625, involving him 
great deſtruction, he being at that time 
nine years of age. 
ring the joint lives of theſe two great 
it appears that they wrote nothing ſe- 
tly excepting one little piece by euch, 
a ſeemed of two trivial a nature for 
to require aſſiſtance in, viz, The 
ul Shepherd, a Paſtoral, by Fletcher, 
lhe Maſque of Gray's-Inn Gentlemen, 
avumont, Yet what ſhare each had in 
ing or deſigning of the pieces thus 
ſed by them jointly, there is no poſli- 
of determining. It is however gene- 
low ed that Fletcher's peculiar talent 
„and Beaumont's, though much the 
er man, judgment. Nay, fo extraor- 
vis the latter property in Mr. Beau- 
that it is recorded of the great Ben 
n, who ſeems moreover to have had a 
ent degree of ſclf-opinion of his own 
js, that he conſtantly, ſo long as this 
man lived, ſubmitted his own writings 
cenſure, and, as it is thought, availed 
it of his judgment at leaſt in the cor- 
% if not even in the contriving all his 
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's probable therefore that the forming 
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the plots and contriving the conduct of the 
fable, the writing of the more ſerious and 
pathetic. parts, and lopping the redundant 
branches of Fletcher's wit, whoſe luxuriance 
we are told, frequently ſtood in need of caſti- 
gation, might be in general Beaumont's por- 
tion in the work, while Fletcher, whoſe con- 
verſation with the Peay monde which (indeed 
both of them from their births and (tations 
in life had been ever accuſtomed to) added ta 
the volatile and lively turn he poſſeſſed, ren- 
dered him perfectly maſter of dialogue and 
polite language, might execute the deſigns 
tormed by the other, and raiſe the ſuperſttue- 
ture of thoſe lively and ſpirited ſcenes which 
Beaumont had only laid the found:tion'ok ; 
and in this he was fo ſucceſsful, that though 
his wit and raillery were extremely kecn and 
poignant, yet they were at the ſame time fo 
perfectly genteel, that they uſed rather to 
pleaſe than diſguſt the very perſons on whom 

they ſeemed to reflect.— Yet that Fletcher 
was not intirely excluded from a ſhare in 

the conduct of the drama, may be ga- 

thered from a flory related by Winſtanley, 

viz. that our two bards having concerted the 

rough draught of a trapedy over a bottle of 

wine at a tavern, Fletcher ſaid, he would un- 

dertake to ki/l the king, which words being 

over-heard by the waiter, who had not hap» 

pened to have been witneſs to the context of 

their converſation, he lodged an information 

of treaſon againſt them, But on their ex- 

planation of it only to mean the deſtruction 

of a theatrical monarch, their loyalty more- 

over being unqueſtioned, the affair ended in 

a jeſt, 

On the whole, the works of theſe authors 
have undoubtedly very great merit, and 
ſome of their pieces efervedly ſtand on the 
lift of the preſent ornaments on the theatre. 
The plots are ingenious, intereſting and well 
manaped, the characters ſtrongly marked, 
and the dialogue ſprightly and natural, yet 
there in is the latter a coarſeneſs which is not 
ſuirable to the politeneſs ot the preſent age, 
and a fondneſs of repartee, which — 
runs into obſcenity, and which we may ſuppoſe 
was the vice of that time; ſince even the de- 
licate Shakeſpeare himſelf is not entirely free 
from it. But as theſe authors have more of 
that Kind of wit than the laſt- mentioned 
writer, it is not to be wondered if their 
works were, in the licentious reign of 
Charles II. preterzed to his. Now, how- 
ever, to the honour of the preſent taſte be it 
ſpoken, the tables are entircly turned, and 
while Shakeſpeare's immortal works are our 
conſtant and daily fare, thoſe of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, though delicate in their kind, 
are only occaſionally ſerved up, and even 
then great pains is ever taken to clear them 
of that fumer, which the baut gout of their 
contemporaries conſidered as their ſupremeſt 


reliſh, but which the more undepraved taſte 
V 2 of 
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of ours, has been juſtly taught to look on as 
what it really is, no more than a corrupted 
and unwholeſome taint. 

BEAUMARIS, a town of Augleſca. in 
North- Wales, with two markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and four fairs, on 
Friday 13, Holy Thurſday, September 19, 
and December 19, all for cattle, It ſtands 
on the ſtreight Menay, and was fortified 
with a caſtle by Edward I, It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, and 
twenty one common council men, and ſends 
one member to parliament, Here the genc- 
ral and quarter-ſcſſions are held, and the 
county goal is kept. It lies on the road 
from Cheſter to Holyhead, and was formerly 
a place of good trade, by means of its ex- 
cellent harbour, Here is plenty of corn, 
butter, and cheeſe, It is 59 miles W. 
by N. of Chelter, 27 E. of Holyhead, 
and 241 N. W. of London. Lon. 13. 15. 
lat. 53. 20. 

BEAU'TEOUS, Adj. formed with ele- 
gance and ſymetry. 

BEAU'TEOUSLY, Adv. fo as to raiſe an 
idea of regular features, fineneſs of ſhape, 
and elegance of complexion. 
BEAUTIFUL, Adj. having ſymmetry of 
parts neceſſary to convey the idea of beauty. 

To BEA'U'TIFY, V. A. [from beauty 
and fo, Lats] to recommend any thing to 
the approbation of a perſon by heightening 
or increaſing its charms. Applied to the 
endeavours of females to make their perſons 
appear more agreeable by the- advantage of 
dreſs, Uſed neuterly, to increaſe or advance 
in beauty. 

BEA UT , S. [ beauté, Fr.] that which 
raiſes delight and approbation in the behol- 
der. Applied to Mulic, Morals, Painting, 
&c. implying an idea of excellence in the 
object capable of raiſing delight in the mind. 
A perſon bleſt with all that ſymmetry of 
features, beautiful contours of limbs, cle- 
gance of ſhape, and ſweetneſs of complexion, 


that raiſe delight in the mind of a beholder, 


and extort approbation by its excellencies. 
To BEAUTY, V. A. tv embelliſh, a- 

dorn, or make beautiful. Beautify*d by 

plaſt'ring art.“ Shakeſp, Obſelete. 
To BEC ALM, V. A. to reduce a ſtorm 


- to reſt and quietneſs. To pacify turbulent 


paſſions. Though ſome have been ſo nice as 
to diſtinguiſh between calm and becalm, inſi- 
nuating, that the former implies to ap mo- 
tion, and the other to keep from motion, yet 
authors are fo indeterminate in the uſe of 
theſe terms, that it would be impoſſible to 
underſtand them by ſuch a key. 

BECA'ME, the preter of become. 

BECA'USE, Conj. uſed to imply a reaſon 


or cauſe. Uſed with of, it ſigniſies the reaſon 


why a thing is, or is not, done, 
BECCLES, a town in Suffolk, with a good 
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market on Saturdays, and four fairs, on I, 
Thurſday, June 29, and October 2, 
petty chapmen ; as alſo, on July 15, 
toys. It is a large town, with a handh 
church, and a tall bu!ky ſteeple, feat! 
an eminence ſome diſtance from the cu; 
Here the ſeſſions for the liberty of Blithi 
are commonly held. It is 15 miles 5. 
of Yarmouth, 39 N. N. E. of Ipſwich,! 
107 N. E. of London, 

To BE CHANCE, V. N. to happen, 

BE'CHICS, S. [SN, medicines 
lieve a cough. 

To BECK, V. A. [beacn, Sax. ] to i 
or call a perſon by a ſignal, or a nod. 

BECK, S. [ from the verb] external f 
generally made with the head, or hands 

To BECKEN, V. A. to make ſigns g 
perſon te come to one, 

To BE'COME, V. A. to grow; toi 
or change. Uſed with of, to ban 
* What will become of me?“ Dryd. 

To BE COME, V. A. to adorn, org: 
Applied to things, to ſuit, to be properi 
to agree, to be adapted. 

BECO MING, Part. ſuitable or pr 
Sometimes uſed with the particle of, tha 
ſeldom. 

BECO'MINGLY, Adv. ſuiting the 
cumflances and rank of a perſon. 

BED, S. [bed, Il. bedd, Sax.) a plat 
perſons to ſleep in or lay on, Figurit 
lodging, Marriage. In Gardening, 2 
of made ground for railing plants; the & 
nel of any river. To be brought ts li, 
be delivered of, &c. To make a led; ti 
the cloaths ſmooth, and make it fit t 
laid on, Bed of a mortar, in Gunner 
ſolid piece of oak hollowed in the midd 
receive the breech, and half the truan 
Applied to a gun, the thick plank lying 
mediately under the piece, and is, 
were, the body of the carriage. 

To BED, V. A. [bedder, Teut.] to} 
in a bed; to go to bed to, or with, 
range, or lay things in erder upon ones 
ther. Uſed with the particle «vicb, to! 
the ſame bed with one another. 

To BEDA'BBLE, S. to wet, ſo 
create uneaſineſs. 

To BEDA'GGLE, to daubt, or pla 
bottom of a garment, by not holding! 
and includes the idea of flovenry, or 11ut 
neſs. 

To BEDA'SH, v. A. [from de and4 
to ſcatter wet on a perſon by beating 
a ſtick, or caſting a ſtone in it. 

To BEDA'WB, V. A. to cover 2 
with dirt. To apply or lay on paint 
ignorant manner, 

To REDDA/ZZLE, V. A. to ore? 
the ſight by too much luſtre, . 

BE'D-CHAMBER, S. a room ith 
for ſkeping in, Lords of the bedel an 
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ten, of the firſt rank, who attend in their 
turns. The firlt of them is called the grom 
of the flole. 

BED-CLO'ATHS, S. the blankets, quilt, 
coverlid, &c. on a bed. 

To BEDE CK, V. A. to ſet out or em- 
bellih a perſon with apparel. To adora ; 


to 

Le BEDEW, V. A. to wet by ſprinkling, 
alluding to the manner in which the dew 
moiſtens the earth. 

BED-FELLOW, S. one who lies in bed 
with another. 

BEDFORD, the county-town of Bedford - 
ſhire, with two markets on Tueſdays and Sa- 
turdays, and fix fairs, on the firlt Tueſday in 
Lent, April 21, July 5, Auguſt 21, Octo- 
her 12, and December 19, for all forts of 
cattle. Bedford is ſeated on the river Ouſe, 
which divides ir into two parts, which are 
united by a bridge with two gates, one at 
eich end, to ſtop the paſſage occaſionally. It 
has five churches, and formerly had a ſtrong 
caſtle, whoſe ſite is now a very fine bowling- 
green, It is governed by a — * twelve 
aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, a town- 
clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace, The 
Tueſday- market is on the ſouth ſide for cat- 
tle; and that on Saturday, on the north-ſide, 
for corn. It is 27 miles E. by N. of Buck- 
ingham, 52 E. N. E. of Oxford, 28 W. by 
$, of Cambridge, and 47 N. by W. of Lon- 
don, It has the title of a dutchy, and ſends 
two members to parliament, Lon. 17. 10. 
lat. 52. 6, 

BEDFORDSHIRE is in the dioceſe of 
Lincoln, and is 24 miles Jong, and 16 broad. 
It contains 12,170 houſes, 67350 inhabi- 
kants, 116 pariſhes, 10 market-towns, and 
ſends fix members to parliament. It is a 
pleaſant inland county, and is diverſified with 
fruitful plains and rites hills, abounding 4 
cattle, corn, and rich paſtures; it is noted 
of barley, bone-lace, and a manufacture of 

raw, 

To BEDVGHT, V. A. to ſet off with 
dothes, dreſs, or other external ornaments, 

To BEDI M, v. A, to obſcure by greater 
drightneſs. 

BEDING, S. [bedinge, Sax.] the bed- 
doaths which are on a bed ſtead. 

BEDLAM, S. [formerly ſpelt Bethlehem, 
a religious houſe near Moor-gate, in Lon- 
don, now an hoſpital for mad people, 
MMM, Heb. a heuſe for the abode and 
cure of mad people. One who has loſt his 
ſenſes ; 3 madman, 

BED'LAM, Adj. [from the noun] be 
longing to a mad-houſe, 


| BEDLAMI'TE, S. a mad perſon, a luna- 
ie. 


BED MAKER, S. a perſon in the uni- 
rerlities, who makes the beds, cleans the 


doms, and runs of errands for the ſtu- 
tents, 


| 


BEG 


BED-POST, S the poſt which ſupports 
the teſter or canopy. 

To BEDRA'GGLE, V. A. to ſoil the 
lower part of a garment, by letting it drog 
in the dirt; a great ſign of ſluttichneſs or ſlo- 
venry. 

To BEDRE'NCH, V. A. to wet or ſoak 
with a large quantity of ſome fluid. 

BED-RID, Adj confined to one's bed. 

BED RIDDEN, Adj. one who, being 
worn out by age, &c. and unable to quit his 
bed, 

BE'DRITE, S. the marriage dues. 

BEDU'NG, V. A. to cover orentich with 
dung. 

BEE, S. [co, Sax. bi, Dan.] in natural 
hiſtory, a ſmall inſect well-known, remark- 
able for induty, 

BE'ECH, S [ece, Sax. Ja well-known tree. 
Alſo the ſea-thore. 

BEE CHEN, Adj. [tzcera, Sax. ] conſiſt. 
ing of or belonging to beech. 

BE'ER, S. [ bere, Sax. Lier, Germ.] a li- 
quor made of malt and hops. 

BE EF, S. [lauf, Fr.] the fleſh of black 
cattle. | 

BE'EF-EATER, S. a yeoman of the 
king's guards. 

BE'SOM, S. [beſm, beſma, Sax.] a houſe- 
hold inſtrument. Alſo called a brown. It 
is uſed to ſweep the duſt off the floor. 

BEET, S. [from beta, Lat.] a plant of 
which there are ſeven ſpecies. 

BEETLE, S. {&yrel, Sax. ] an inſect with 
four wings, the rwo outward being ſheaths 
for the other : they are black, and abound in 
damp places. A great ſledge. A wooden 
mallet. 

To BEETLE, V. N. to jut out, project, 
or hang over. 


- BEE'TLE-HEADED, Adj. ſtupid ; igno- 


rant, 
, To BEFA'LL, V. N. to happen to a per- 
on. 

To BEFTT, V. A. to ſuit; to tally with; 
lagree with, 

To BEFO'OL, V. A. to delude; to de- 
ride ; to play upon a perſon, 

BEFORE, Prep. [biferan, Sax.] in the 
front, or fore- part. 

BEFO'RE, Adv. earlier in time, prior to, 

BEFORE-TIME, Adv. in ancient timesg 
of old, | 

To B*FO'RTUNE, V. N. to happen to, 

Generally taken in good ſenſe. 
F 5 BEFO'UL, V. A. to daub, ſmear, or 
oil. 
To BEFRIE'ND, V. A. to do an act of 
kindneſs; to confer a favour, 

To BEFRINGE, V. A. [a compound of 
be and fringe] to adorn or embelliſh with 
fringes. 

To BEG, V. N. [beggeren, Teut.] to pray, 
requeſt, intreat, petition, ar crave charity, or 
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To BEGET, V. A. to generate, or bring 
Forth, to produce. 
BEGE'TTER, S. he that generates, or 
cauſes a woman to conceive a child, Y 
BE'GGAR, S. one that begs or lives upon 
charity. | 2 
To BE/GGAR, V. A. [from the noun] 
to reduce a perſon from plenty and opulez.ce 
to want. 
BEG GARLINE S8, S. meanneſs; wretch- 
edneſs ; penury. 
BEGG1RLY, Adj. indigent, mean. 
BE'GGARLY, Adv. in a poor mean ab- 
cet manner. | 
BEGGARY,S. extreme poverty, wretch- 
edneſs. 
To BEGIN, V. A. [{hegan, pret. begun] 
to commence, to enter upon a thing. 
BEGUNNER, S. he that firſt begins the 
0 ipinzl. 
BEGVRT, Part. tied, or bound round, 
To BEGUTLE, V. A. [begalian, Sax. ] 
to impoſe upon, deceive, ſeduce, 
BEGUN, Part. Paſſ. of Jein. 
BEHALF, S. intereſt, fide, party, favour, 
To BEHA'VE, V. A. [ ], Luf.] 
to act, conduct, or carry one's ſelf. 
BEHA'/VIOUR, S. conduct; deportment; 
manner 
To BEHE'A 
head. 
BEHE LO, Part. Paſſ. f. om behold. 
BEHE'ST, S. the poſſitive and abſolute 
commands of a ſuperior ; ſuch as the orders 
of a parent, a king, and of the Deity, 
BEHIND, Prep. {of be and hindan, Sax.] 
after; backwards. 
Following, in oppoſition to before. Remain- 
ing, after a perſon's departure, or death. 
Applicd to motion, at a diſtance from. that 
which moves or goes before. Uſed compa- 
ratively, it implies great inferiority. Uſed 
adverbially, ſomething not yet diſcovered, or 
perceived by the ming, “ There is no evi- 
dence behind.” Locke, 
BcTHUND-HAND, Adv. being in debt. 
Uled with the particle vith, not to cager as 
others in undertaking a thing, but after 


D, V. A. to cet off a perſon's 


Oppoſed to fer.wwards..) 


them ſome time. Uſed as an adjective in this 
ſenſe by Shakeſpeare, © my behind-band ſlacæ- 
& neſs.” 
BE'HN, S. in pharmacy; the name of two 
roots, from which excellent cordials and te- 
ſioratives are made. They are moſt plenty | 
in the Levant, und chicfly about Mount Le- | 
banon. | 
BEHN, I Mrs. APHARA, or APRRA.]| 
Some kind of a diſpute has ariſen in regard 
to this lady's chriſtian name, in conſequence 


of Langbaine's having attributed that of Aſ- | only laughed at; which together, prob 


træa to her as a real name, which was indeed | 


BEH 


being deſcended from a very good fam, 
whoſe reſidence was in the city of Cante;. 
bury, She was born ſome time in Charly 
I's reign, but in what year is unceitain, 
Her father's name was Johnſon, who, through 
the intereſt of the lord Wi loughhy, to whon 
he was reiated, being appointed lieutenant. 
general of Surinam, and ſix and thirty iſland, 
undertook 8 to the Weſt-indies, tak. 
ing with him his whole family, among whom 
was our po-tefs, at that time very young, 
Mr. Johaton died in the voyage, but his ta 
mily reaching Surinam, ſettled there tar 
tome years. 

Here it was that ſhe learned the hiſtory c- 
and acquired a perſonal intimacy with, tic 
American prince Oroonoko, and his clove 
Imoinda, whole adventures ſhe herſelf fo pr 
thetically related in her celebrated novel ef 
that name, and witich Mr. Southerne afte- 
wards made ſuch an admirable uſe of in mk. 
ing it the ground-work of one of the hcl 
tragedies in the Engliſh language. Her in- 
timacy with this prince, and the intereſt ſh; 
took in his concerns, added to her own youth 
and beauty, affurded an opportunity to the 
i- natur d and cenſorious to accuſe her of: 
nearer connection with him than chat ct 
friendſhip. This, however, a lady of ber 
acquaintance, who has prefixed ſome memvins 


of her life to an edition of her novels, take 

great pains, and I think very much to the het 
purpoſe, to acquit her of, reat | 

On her return to London, ſhe became th: ry. 

wife of one Mr. Behn, a merchant, reliciny enge 
in that city, but of Dutch extraction. Hos on 
long he lived after their marriage, is not v5 WMP ge 
apparent, probably not very long; for hc unc 
wit and abilities having brought her into high ns 
eſtimation at court, king Charles II. fx'4 ſual a 
on her as a proper perſon to tranſact tom: Wſarms 
affairs of importance abioad during the cou m 
of the Dutch war. To this purpoſe ſhe wert Her 


over to Antwerp, where, by her intrigus 
and pallantries, ſhe ſo far crept into the fe- 
crets of ſtate, as to anſwer the ends propoft 
by ſending her over. Nay in the latter cal 
of 1666, ſhe, by means of the influence he 
had over one Vander Albert, a Dutchman Xt 
eminence, whoſe heart was warmly attached 
to her, ſhe wormed out of him the deli 
formed by De Ruyter, in conjunction wit 


the family of the De Wirs, of ſailing up" arc 
the Thames, and burning the Engliſh this" dial 
in their harbours, which they afterwards u grnui 
in execution at Rocheſter, "This ſhe imme gong i! 
diately communicated to the Engliſh cout, d that 
but though the event proved her intelligent ding l 
to be well ground d, yet it was at that 1:00 Fes, a 
the m 

with ro great inclination ſhewn to cu WF uſatio: 
her for the pains ſhe had been at, determined the [ 
her to drop all farther thoughts of politicd e retort 
1 eneſs 0 

ent 


perh 
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at Antwerp, to give herſelf up entirely to 
ie gaiety and gallantries of the place. 
ander Albert continued his addreſſes, and 
ſter having made ſome unſuecceſsful at- 
empts to obtain the poſſeſſion of her per- 

n on eaſier terms than matrimony, at 
eugth conſented to make her his wife; but 
hile he was preparing at Amſterdam for a 
zurney to England with that intent, a 
ever carried him off, and left her free 
rom any amorous engagements, She was 
fo ſtrongly ſolicited by a very old man, 
f the name of Van Bruin, at whoſe ex- 
ence ſhe diverted herſelf for a time, and 
hen rejected him with that ridicule which 
is abſurd addrefles juſtly merited. 

In her voyage back to England, ſhe was 
ery near being loſt, the veſſel ſhe was in 
eing driven on the coaſt by a ſtorm, but 
appened to founder within fight of land, 
he paſſengers were, by the timely aſſiſtance 
ff boats from the ſhore, all fortunately pre- 
erved, 

From this period ſhe devoted her life en- 
rely to pleaſure and the muſes, Her works 
re extremely numerous, and all of them 
ave a lively and amorous turn, It is no 
vonder then, that her wit ſhould gain her 
he elteem of Mr. Dryden, Southerne, and 
ther men of genius, as her beauty, of which 

her younger part of life ſhe poſſeſſed a 
reat ſhare, did the love of thoſe of gallan- 
ry. Nor does {he appear to have been any 
ranger to the delicate ſenſations of that 
iſſion, as appears from ſome of her letters 
da gentleman, with whom (he correſpond- 
under the name of Lycida, and who 
ems not to have returned her flame with 


Haul ardor, or received with that rapture her 
ems might well have been expected to 
dure Womnmand. 


Her works, as I have before obſerved, 
ere very numerous, conliſting of plays, 
vels, poems, letters, &c. 

poſed Bi 45 to the character her plays ſhould main- 
a in the records of dramatic hiſtory, it 


e bee be difficult to determine, ſince their 
an ls and perfetions ſtand in ſtrong oppoſi- 
hed en to cach other. In all, even the moſt 
e fierent of her pieces, there are ſtrong 
with Wks of genius and underſtanding, Her 
gare full of buſineſs and ingenuity, end 
hips dialogue ſparkles with the dazzling luſtre 
pu gr vine wit, which every where glitters 
not Pong it. But then ſhe has been accuſed, 
out, Ps that not without great juſtice, of inter- 
ven ding her comedies with the moſt indecent 
tie F"es, and giving an indulgence in her wit 

e moſt indelicate expreſſions. To this 
u vlation ſhe has herſelf made ſome reply, 
nel the preface to the Lucky Chance; but 
li:1cl WW retorting the charge of prudery and pre- 
r 1:5 


erefs on her accuſers, is far from being a 
«ent excujpation of herſclf, The beſt, 
berhaps the only true excuſe that can 


% 


BEH 
be made for it is, that although ſhe might 


herſclf have as great an averſion as any one 
to looſe ſcenes or too warm deſcriptions, yet, 
as ſhe wrote tor a livelihood, the was obliged 
to comply with the corrupt taſte of the 
times. And, as ſhe was a woman, and na- 
turally, moreover, of an amorous com- 
plexion, and wrote in an age and to a court 
of gallantry and licentiouſneſs, the latter 
circumſtances, added to her neceſſit ies, com- 
pelled her to indulge her audience in their 
favourite depravity, and the former, aſſiſted 
by a rapid flow of wit and vivacity, enabled 
her ſo to do; ſo that both together have 
given her plays the looſe caſt, which it is but 
too apparent they poſſeſs. 

Her own private character we ſhall 
give in the words of one of her own fe- 
male companions, who, in the memoirs 
before-mentioned, prefixed to her novels, 
ſpoke of her thus. She was,” ſays this 
lady, “of a generous humane diſpoſition, 
ſomething paſſionate, very ſerviceable to her 
friends in all that was in her power, and 
could ſooner forgive an injury than do one, 
She had wit, humour, good-nature, and 
judgment : ſhe was miſtreſs of all the pleaſ- 
ing arts of converſation : ſhe was a woman 
of ſenſe, and conſequently a lover of plea- 
ſure. For my part I knew her intimately, 
and never ſaw ought unbecoming the juſt 
modeſty of our ſex; though more gay and 
— than the folly of the preciſe will al- 
ow. 

After a life intermingled with numerous 
diſappointments, which a woman of her 
ſenſe and merit ought never to have met 
with, and in the cloſe of a long indiſpoſi- 
tion, Mrs. Behn rted from this world, 
on the 16th of April 1689, and lies intefred 
in the cloyſter of Weſtmiaſter abbey, under 
a blue marble ſtone, againſt the firſt pillar in 
the caſt ambulatory, with the following ia- 
ſcription ; 

. Mrs, Arnza Brun, 
Died April the 16th, 
1689. 
Here lies a proof that wit can never be 

Defence enough againſt mortality. 
Revived by Tho, Waine, in reſpect to fo 
bright a genius. 

To BEHOLD, V. A. [bebealdan, Sax. 
to obſerve a perſon; to have a perſon in 
ſight. | 

BEHO'LD, an interjection ſimilar to that 
of J. 

BEHO'LDEN, Part. indebted to; lying 
under an obligation to a perſon for favours 
conferred, 

BEHO'/LDER, S. one who ſees or caſts 
his eyes upon an object 

BEHO'OF, S. | from bebove, bebifts, ny 
an obligation, the profit, or advantage whic 
may accrue from a thing. 


10 BEHO'OVE, V. N. [from bebofarb, 
4 Sax, ] 


| 
þ 
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Sax. ] to be incumbent as a duty, to he fit | agreement of thoſe ideas under eon ſideraiia 


and ſuitable This term is ſometimes uſed 
by modern authors; tho' it begins to grow 
antiquated, 

BEIN G, the participle of the verb to be. 

BEING, S. a term, ſignifying the exiſt- 
ence of a thing: thus we ſay, the Supreme 
Feing ; an infinite Being; a Finite Beirg. 

to BELA'BOUR, V. A. to ſtrike; to 
beat a perſon ſeverely. 

To BELA Cf, V. A. in navigation, to 
faſten; to belace a ripe. Johnſon. 

BELA'TED, Adj. benighted, Too late. 

To BELA'Y, V. N. to lie in ambuſh, or 
in wait for, 

To BELA'Y, V. A. [Beleygen, Belp.] to 
mend a rope, by laying one = over another. 

To BU LCH, V. A. ( bealcan, Sax. ] to break 
wind upwards. 

BE'LCH, S. the act of breaking wind up- 
wards. 

BE LD AM, [from belle dame, Fr.] a name 

ven irre ver ently to an old woman. 

To BELEA'GUER, v. A. [beleggeren, 
Belg. ] to block up a place, or beſiege. 

BELEMNI TES, {from Sen,] in na- 
tural hiſtory, arrow- head or finger- ſtone, of a 
whitiſh colour. It is about the ſize of a 
finger, more or leſs round, of a pyramidal 
form, variable, of the nature of chalk, and a 
foſſil. 

ToBELTE, V. A. [a compound of be 
and lie, beliegan, Sax. beliegen, Belg. and 
Teut.] to invent a falſhood ; to feign. To 
charge with falſhood; to calumniate, and to 
miſrepreſent; to accuſe a perſon falſely; to 
repreſent under a feigned appearance, ** A 
dragon's form bely'd the God.“ Harte. 

BELLAMUTE, S. | belle amie, Fr.] a dear 


friend. Thg:term is now obſolete. 
BELLANSSR, S8. [belle amour, Fr.] a 


llant, Obſolete, 

BE'LL-FLOWER, S. [Le and flower, be- 
cauſe it is ſhaped like a bell] a plant, by bo- 
taniſts called campanula. Its empalement 
has five acute parts; the flower is of one leaf 
ſhaped like a bell ; and in the bottom is a five 
cornered nectarium. There are thirteen 
ſpecies. 
ee S. a perſon who caſts 


BE'LLFRY, S. that part of the ſteeple of 
a church in which bells are rung, — 
a corruption of the French word beffroy a 
ſteeple, or tower of a church. 

BE'/LL-GARD, S. [belle egard, Fr.] a ſoft 
glance; a kind or languiſhing look. Now 
obſolete. 

BELIEF, S. pronounced as if written 
beleef, gelcafe, Sax.) to credit, the aſſent of 
the mind to, arguments uſed to perſwade us 
to receive any propoſition for truth, with- 
out certain knowledge that it is fo : that 


which cauſes belief, is ſomething not evident- 
ly joined to, or ſhewing the agreement or diſ- 


BEL 
Thus, in a general ſenſe, it implies an aſk 
of the mind to any propoſition ; in a refiri 
ed ſenſe, an aſſent founded on the authorin 
&c. of a perſon atteſting the truth of a th 
When the revelation of God is the object, 
is called divine belief; when that of a my 
is the object, it is then human belief. Th, 
articles aſſented to by a perſon. 1 he he 
of a perſon's religion ; the things believed, 

To BELIEVE, v. A. [geleafan, Sax Ju 
aſſent to a propoſition merely on the crab 
or authority of the propoſer. Oppoſed u 
know, which implies an aſſent built on im 
fragrable arguments, connected with, af 
flowing from the nature of the thing; where 
in the connection of each intermediate idea 
viſible and certain. To put a confidence in 
the veracity or truth of any one. Believe ſia 
for ever. Exad. xix. 9. When uſed nenterj, 
to have a firm perſuaſion ot a thing which 
probable. Uſed with the particle in, it in- 
plies a ſtrong aſſeut to the truth of a props. 
lition. 

BELIE'VER,'S. a perſon who gives cn 
dit to a thing. One who aſſents to the truth 
of chriſtianity, in oppoſition to one who rw 
fuſes his aflent, demands demon ſtratie 
proof, and is, on that account, ſtiled an un 
tel ier, or infidel. 

BELIEVINGLY, Adv. after ſuch a mu- 
ner as ſhews that a perſon credits or aſſentsu 
the truth of any propoſition cr doctrine. 

BELFKE, Adv, perhaps; probably: mad 
uſe of to ſhow that the ſentence it is join 
with is uncertain. Sometimes uſed as a mat 
of irony, or jcer. 

BELL, S. L. Sax. ] a machine, or vt 
ſel, ranked by mulicians among the inſtrs 
ments of percuſſion z made of a compound 
metal of tin and copper, or pewter or copper 
Its ſound ariſes from a vibratory motion a 
its parts, like that of a muſical chord; for the 
ſtroke of the clapper changing its circumtt- 
rence from a round to a ſpherical form, whi 
by elaſticity endeavouring to recover Ut 
former ſhape, undergoes alternate changes d 
figure, and by that means gives a tremu d 
motion to the air, in which ſound conſiſts 
That of Nankin ia China, weighs 50,co0ld, 
double the weight of that at Erfurt, is u 
Engliſh feet high, and 7 1-half diameter, and 
23 in circumference : and Le Comte ſays, 
that at Pekin, there are 7 other weighty 
120,00cIb. each. The Turks have an avet- 
ſion to bells, and prohibit chriſtians the ut 
of them in Conſantinople. The cups d 
flowers, from their reſembling a bell in th 
ſhape. To bear the bell, is to ſurpaſs others; 
alludingto the wether which wears a bell, and 
is followed by the flock ; or to the firl} pa 
horſe of a drove, who has bells on his coe 
lar, p 2 . ' 

To BELL, V. N. in botany, to grow. nery 
the ſhape or form of bells. | ws4 b 

Bull No. 1 


BEL 


ration LL FASHIONED, A4j. reſembling a 
) alk in its ſhape, being hollow, and ſmall at 
dur end, and inereaſing at the other. 
horin | LLE, S. [from belle F r. ] a female who 
2 eleganily, and has all the polite ac- 
eh, 1hmcnts that can adorn her. 
« "1 'LLES LETTERS, S. thoſe branches 
The auction that adorn the mind, are of ſer- 
bead to men as ſocial creatures, and accom- 
ved, them to ſhine in converſation, or to 
ax.) vi... figure in the higheſt poſls of govern- 
Credit Languages, ciaſſical learning, geo- 
fed phy, rhetoric, chronology, and hiſtory 
ume le accounted the principal parts of learn- 
„ onder this term. 
ber eLLIGERAN r. part. [from bellum, 
idea war, and gerens, Lat. waging] a modern 
"ct 11S. that which is at war z that which is 
ve! ed in war. The be{/jgerant powers, 
wei Wh is proper. 
"ch WW:.C.LI'GEROUS, Adj. engaged in, or re 
t .o to war. 
109% EL. LO NA, S. in mythology, the ſiſter 
lars and goddeſs of war. 
b. BELLOW, V. A. ( Lelan, Sax ] to 
"ru: loud noiſe ; as that of a bull, the ſes 
„ ſtorm, or outeries of human creatures. 
ES LLOWS, S. [beleg. Sax. it has no 
e. an inffrument, into which air is 
=_ and expelled out of a metal tube call- 


ts nozzle, Their uſe in increaſing the 
er of fire is well known. The reafon 
pned by the author of the Speftac's ot Na- 
, from their driving away the aqueous 
icles of the coals, is indeed very pretty, 
not ſufficient to account for this pheno- 
on of itſelf; and perhaps not conſiſtent 
u fact. This term is generally joined 
i pair when we would uſe it as a fingular 
n, a pair &f bellows ; and in this ſenſe, 
den ſays, 4 bell:wws ; by an ell pſis, with- 
which he is quilty of a very great impro- 
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BELLY, S. [helig, Sax. balg, balch, Belg | 
t part of the body which contians the 
rule, both in men and beats. Uſed fi gu- 
Ively, for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 
e protuberant part in ary vellel. The 
nh, entrails, or the middle of any hollow 


e. 
0BF/LLY, V. N. to ſweell; to pro- 
erate ; to be larger in one part than it is 
another. 

r- Ach, a pain in the belly, the 
lie, 

8ELLY-FULL,S. a ſnfficiency of food, 
u much as ſctisfies the appetite. 

E LLY-ROLL, S. in huſbandry, a roll- 
vſed to roll ground after it is ploughed. 
8E/LL-MAN, S. in London, a ſuperior 
W of warchman, with a bell which he rings 
%tain places in his pariſh, before he r-peats 
verſes on the eyes of a feſtival. In 


* 
B E N 
the neighboyrhooJ, before hie makes his pro- 
clamation. 

BELL-METAL, 8. the metel ont of 
which bells are made, conhiting of 20 lb. of 
pewter, or 23 b. of tin, to 100 wt. of copper, 

To BELOCK, V. A. to jein or falten 
one thing into another, fo as it cannot be ea- 
lily teparated. 

To BELONG, V. N. [clangen, Belg. ] 
to be the properiy of a perſon; Io have re- 
lation to; to be depended ou.“ To whom 
be.ongeſt thou. 1 Sam. Xxx. 13. To be ap- 
propriated to; to have for its peculiar object. 
© 1 he things that belong to the Lord.“ 1 Cor. 
vii. 32+ Uicdin all thete ſenſes with the par- 
ticle to. 

BELO'VED, Part. ef!cemed careſſed with 
the greateſt warmth of aſſection. In Divinty, 
an object worthy of the greateſ confidence 
an acceunt of its fidelity, of the higheſt ap- 
probation on account of its merit, and of 
the warmeſt ardcurs ot love, on account of 
the immenſity of its be cvolence, and the 
ſtupendouſneis of is cndearments, ** This 
is my 5 loved lon.” Matt. iii. 17. and xvii, 5. 
Mar, i. 11. and ix. 7. Lale iii. 22.—ix. 35. 

BELO''Y, Prep. not fo high as another 


olject, inferior, unbecoming ou account or 


its meangeſs ; unfit or deprading. ** *Tis 
much be/z2v me. Dryd. In a lower ſituation, 
near to the carth, On earth, when oppoſed 
to heaven. 

BELSWA'GGER, S. one who bluſters, 
noiſe, and puts on an aic of importance. 
johnſon interprets it a whore-maſter, 

BELT, S. [be, or leite, Sax.] a girdle to 
faſten round a pet ſou's middle. In Farming, 
a diſtemper in ſheep. In Aftronomy, two 
bright marks hke girdles ſurrounding the bo- 
dy of the planet jupiter, brighter than the 
reſt of his ciſk, and varying both in their di- 
men ſions and ſituations. 

BE'LWETHER, S. a ſheep, which draws 
the reſt aiter him by the ſound of a bell 
hanging to his neck. 

To BEMA'D, V. A. to deprive a perſon 
of the right uſe of his rraſon; to make a per- 
ſoa rave. © Zemaddirg, ſorrows.” Shep. 

To BEMI RE, V. A. to daub, or ſnicar 
with dirt. 

BEMIRE D, Part. covered with dirt or 
ſoil, Stuck in a dirty or boggy place, applied 
to a horſe, 

To BEMO/AN, V. A. [bamoenan, Sax. ] to 
expreſs grief or ſorrow for any calamity, in- 
cluding the idea of tears, and pity. 

BEMO'ANER, S. one who pities and la- 
ments, at the difaſters of another, 

To BEM OIL, V. A. miller, Fr.] to be- 
dawb, to fall, to be rolled in the dirt. 

To BEMO'NSTER, V. A. to make a 
thing hideous, horrible, or monſtro5, 

B 


any towns, applied to the cryer, who 
2 which he rings, to give notige to 
0. 


| 


MU'SED, Adj. adicted to ihiming or 
try. 8 
BE'NCH, S. [fom bene, lærce, &x.] a 
% ſeat 


BEN 


ſeat made of a long board. The ſeat where- 
on judges or juſtices ſit ; figuratively, the per- 
ſons ſittir g to decide cauſes, | 

To BENCH, V. A. to erect, or make 
benches. To ſeat or prefer a perſon to a 
ſeat, or bench. 

BE'NCHERS, S. [from bench] in Law, 
the ſenior barriſters of inns of courts, intruſt- 
ed with the government and direction of it. 
A perſon muſt have been a reader, and admit- 
ted to plead within the bar, before he ac- 
quires the honour of this title, 

To BEND, V. A. [Pret. and Part, preter 
bended or bent, like the Il. bende] to force 
from a ſtraight line to a curve. "The object 
to which a motion is directed. Figuratively, 
to apply the mind to any particular ſubject, 
To be difpoſed to. To make ſubmiſſive ; to 
bring to terms. In Navigation, to faſten ; 
« Berd the cable,” is to falten it to the ring 
of the anchor, Uſed neuterly, to looſen a 
ſtraight ſhape, by means of ſome weight or 
$orce, To hang, or jut over. A cliff, 
whoſe high and bending head. Uſed with 
the particle on or «pcr, to be ſtrongly inclined 
to or reſolved on, To bow the body, or 
knees in token of reſpect. 

BEND, S. the part of a line, &c, which 
forms an angel. I he crooked timbers which 
compoſe the ſides of a ſhip. In Heraldry, an 


ordinary or bearing, made by two lines drawn | 


a-croſs a ſhield, from the upper part on the 
right to the lower on the left: 

BE'NDABLE, Adj. that which may be 
bent, or made crooked, 

BENDER, S. one who crooks any thing: 
that which forces a ſtraight to a crooked line. 
The circular piece of wood, which forms the 
top of a boy's kite. 

BE'NDY, Adj. [,, Fr.] in Blazonry, 
the dividing an etcutcheon into an equal 
number of partitions ; if they be odd, tlie 
field muſt firſt be named and then the num- 
ber of bends. | 

BENF/APED, Adj. a ſca term, implying, 
that a ſhip has not the depth of water {uffici- 
ent to ſet her a- flozt, 

BENEATH, Prep. [beneoth, beneathan, 
Sax. ] not ſo high as, or under, fometh:ing elle, 
Applied to rank or dignity, inferior to. 
Applied to actions, not becoming; unworthy 
of a perſon, © Nothing beneath his high 
ſtation.” Atterbs, Uſed adverbially, or with- 
ont a goun after it, in a lower place, or un- 
der, oppoſed to upon, Yelow, in ſcripture, 
oppoſe ro above. © In heaven ate, or in 
the carth tb. Excd. xx 4. , 

BY/NEDICT, S. Pip} a tamons abbot 
in the 7th century, detcended of a noble ta- 
mily among the $2xzons, end flouriſhed un- 
der Oſwi and Eptiid, kings of Northumber- 
land, In his 25th year be abandoned all 
temporal views, in order to devote himſelf 


BEN 


not a little contribute to introduce tle ii”? 
arts into this iſland. Architecture, paiuy "fe 
muſic, and other arts, received great inn BE 
ments trom thoſe artiſts he brought , no 


with him from Rome and France ; andy 
added no fmall commendation to him, 

that all his embelliſhments were appropri 
to the ſervice of the church. Chani; 
choirs was introduced by him in 678. 
founded two very conſiderable monaſia 
lived an exemp life, and enjoyed 
quality ſeldom to be met with in a flint, 
refined taſte joined to a remarkable auſter 

BENEDI'CTINES, S. an order of Mo 
who wear a black gown, with large wi 
ſleeves, and a capuche on their heats, a 
were in England named Black Friars, | 
religious order has been ſo remarkable 
wealth, extent, and men of note; pore 
any boaſt of a nobler lit of members. 

BENE'DICTION,S. { from benedictu, l 
a devout prayer to the Deity to beſtow ts 
ſings on a perſon, generally applied to 
bleſſing of a bilhop. Happineſs acquired 
or owing to a bleſſing. In the Romi.n chur 
the form of making a biſhop, called c 
tion. 

BENEFAC'TION, S. [of bene 
ſupine of benefacic, Lat.] a good and be 
volent action ; a charitable gitt. 

BENE FA'CTOR, S. the perſon whoe 
fers a benefit; generally applied to thoſe d 
leave and endow alms-houſes, ſchools, 
colleges. Sometimes to thoſe who i 
public capacity contribute to the bencfit: 
advantage of a nation. 


BENEFA'CTRESS, S. a woman vr _ 
male, who confers a benefit, 1th 
BE'NEFICE, S. [beneficium, Lat.] a c 
endowed with a reward or ſalary for the r 
formance of divine ſervice, or the (i... 
irſelf, given on that account, * 
BE'NEFICED, Adj. having, or po, te 

a church - living. — 
BENE'FICENCE, S. [from eng nin 

a diſintereſted inclination to promotc Mt dn 
welfare of another; diſtinguiſhed from d te 
rity as diſtreſs is the object of that ; bu! — 
perſons may be the objecis of this: it r 
trom benignity or humility, which i "8. 1; 
{trained to the diſpoſition of the mind, e be 
this always includes action. 4 th 
BENE'FICENT, Part. { Zenefaci-n:, LE. r00 
performing diſintereged acts of kinureey en 
and aſſiſtance. 12 
BENEFFCIAL, Adj. [fiom .cn 


Lat.] that which relieves, or is of ſci vie,. 
BENEFUCIALLY, Adv. ia ſuch « 
ner as to relieve, or affiſt, | 
BENEFICIAXY, Adj. holding avy# 
nity, as tributary to another. Uſed (ub 
tively, ic implies one who fs in poſlcfſion' 
a church living, or bene ice. 1 
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te religion ; and by nis ticquent voyages did 
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BEN 
ing is obliged to ſerve the pariſh churches,” 


e. 
kr, S. [from bene, and fo, Lat.] 
it which advantageth, or turns to the pro- 
of another. An act of kindneſs, to aſſiſt 
zother. Among players, all that is received 
the theatre, which are applied to their 
n uſe, In Law, bereft of the clergy, 
as an ancient — the church; whereby 


« y prieſt might on his petition, even in the 
J 4 ſe of murder, be delivered to his ordinary 
= order to purge himſelf, It is at preſent 
Fit nfined to ſignify a perſon's being only 
— rot in the hand for felony. 


To BE'NEFIT, V. A. to do ſomething 
hereby another may receive advantage. To 
omote, increaſe, or render better. Far 


reap advantage from. 

BENE/VOLENCE, S. [from benewolentia, 
1 a diſpoſition of mind, to do another 
| the good we can, without any views of 
tereſt; the good deed proceed.ng from 
is diſpoſition 

BENE'VOLENT, Part. from benevo- 
n, Lat.] inclined to do good, without any 
ws of intereſt. . 
ENG AL, a country of Aſia, in India, 
ing near the mouth of the river Ganges, 
punded on the N. by the provinces of 
tna, and Jeſuat; on the E. by the 
agdoms of Arracan, and Tipra; on the 
by the bay of Bengal, and the province 
Orixa; and on the W. by the provinces 
Narvar and Malva; being about 400 
les in length from E. to W. and 3oo in 
cadth from N. to $, In this province, the 
noliſh, Dutch, and French, have factories; 
d the principal of that of the Engliſh, is 
led Calcutta, or Fort St. George, This 
puntry has the ſame advantage as Egypt, 
ich is annually overflowed by the river 
le; for this is watered in the ſame manner 
the Ganges. The inhabitants are chiefly 
mtows, whoſe women had a cuſtom of 
ming themſelves with their dead huſbands; 
it this practice is now 28 reſtrained, 
the authority of the Great Mogul. It is 
verned by a Nabob, one of whom lately 


40 l 
1 fort St. Gcorge, and committed great 
5 lies among the people of the factory; 
d, t he has ſince been depoſed, and killed, 


there is now a friend to the Engliſh in 
toom. In general, Bengal is a fruitful, 
alant country, by ſome eſteemed a ſort of 
ally paradiſe, and it lies very convenient 
r carrying on a trade with the parts round 
out it, and for purchaſing their various 
Immodities and manufactures. 

BENJA'MIN, 8. (benzoin] in Pharmacy, 
zum of a tree, abounding in Cochin China, 
embling the almond. The gum is both 
iropgand lumps, the former of which is 


\white within, friable, without any paſte, 


om Leneſiting trade. Arbuth. To improve; 


e true, of a yellow, or gold colour without, 


D E R 


and aromatic. The beſt comes from Fu- 
matra. It is a great and powerful expecto- 
rant, and given in aſthmas, infuctions of 
the lunge, and inveterate coughs. 

To BENVGHT, V. A. to be overtaken 
by darkneſs. To wander in the dark. 

BENTUGN, Adj. [from LGenignus] inclin- 
able to do good. Kind, generous, or liberal. 
In Medicin-, wholſome, gentle. © Salts of 
a berign, mild nature.“ Arbuth., Applied to 
a diſeaſe, when all the ſymptoms of it are 
favourable. 

BENIG'NITY, S. [benignizas, Lat.] a 
me to be kind, or humane to ano- 
ther. 

BENTVGNLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


to ſhew kindneſs, humanity, and condeſcen- 


ſion. 

BE'NISON, S. [benifſons, Fr.] a bleſſing, 
A rapture of joyful gratitude on account ot 
ſome benefit received. 

BE NT, S. [| from lend, Iſl.] that part 
which is forced from à ſtraight line; that 
which forms an angle. The declivity, or 
ſlope of a hill.“ On a bent, the temple 
{tood.*”” Dryd. After the word fu}, ſtretch 
applied to the purpoſe, in alluſion to the 
ſlretching a bow; propenlity or inclination 
applied to the affections, with the particle of 
before the affetion. Tendeney, or the dif- 
ferent appearances of an object. 

To BENU'M, V. A. [ from benyman, Sax. 
to deſtroy the ſenſe of feeling, applied to the 
effe&t of cold upon the body; or the approach 
of death, 

To BEPA/INT, V. A. to cover with co- 
lours. Figuratively, to change the colour 
of the complexion. ** Elſe would a maiden 
bluſh Y int my cheek.” Shak, 

To BEPI'SS, V. A. to be unable to hold 
or retain one's urine. 

To BEQUE ATH, V. A. to leave, or give 
a perſon any thing by wiil. | 

2 S. ſomething left by will; 
a legacy. 

1% BEREAVE, V. N. ſpreter bereaved, 
or bereft from bereafan, Sax. ] to take for- 
cibly away. To ſpoil; to rob; to ſtrip a 

rſon of his property. 

BERE/AVEMENT, S. the act of leaving 
a perſon deſtitute of any thing. 

BERE Fr, part. paſſive of bereave. 

BERGAMOT, S. ſbergamotte, Fr.] a 


fine juicy pear, of a gl bular form. An 


eſſence or perfurge, drawn from the fruit of 
a lemon-tree ingrafted with the ſtock of a 
bergamot pear tree, The original inventor 
of this eſſence, acquired no ſmall fortune 
from the ſecret. Likewiſe a kind of ſnuff, 
of a large grain. 

BERGMOTE, S. [from berg, and mot, 
Sax.] a court held on a hill in Derbyſhire, 
to ide the controverſics between the 
miners, 
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BERKSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 37 | was the 8th ſtone in the breaſt-pl.te of | 


miles in I-ngth, and 25 in breaoth. It is; 
bounded on the N. by Oxfordſhire and 
Buckinghamſhire, on the W. by Wiltſhire, 
on the S. by Hampſhire and Surry, and on 
the E. by Middleſex and part ot Bucking- 
hamſhire. It contains 140 puriſhes, 12 
market-towns, and 16906 houſes, The 

rincipal town is Reading. In general it 
is a fruitful country, and particularly in 
the vale of the White Horſe; and it has 
the title of an eirldom. 

To BERHY'ME, V. A. to make a perſon 
the ſubject of a poem. 

BER ME, S. [Fr] in Fortification, a 
piece of ground from 3 to 5 feet wide, left 
between the rampart and the mot. 

BERMC “DAS, S. ft. om Be muda, a Spa- 
niard, who diſcovered them in 1852, like. 
wiſe ramed Sommers iflands, from Sir G. 
Sommcis, who took poſſeſſion of them in 
1609] a cluſter of iſÞnds in the Atlantic 
Oecan, in lat. 32 deg. N. and Ing. 64. deg. 
48 min, W. St. George is the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them, where the number of 
En aliſh is computed at 10,c00, beſides flaves. 
The climate is temperate ; their chief growth 
is in Indien wheat and tobacco, the latter of { 
which is very indifferent, Their cedars cxce| 
thoſe of any other country, cither for thei! 
fraprancy, durableneſs, or hirdnefs; and 
are ſo abundant, that they build their veſf:]- 
of them, which are reckoned the beſt ſailors 
of any in all the Welt Indics. They have 
fiſh in great plenty, amongſt which the tor- 
toiſes are ſo numerous, that the inhabitants 
almoſt live entirely upon them. 

To BERO'R, V. A. to (tal; to pilfer. 
To RERRY, v. N. to produce berries, 

BERTRAM, S. ( pyrethumn, Lat.] n Bo- 
tany, an herb, named alſo baflard pellitory 

BERWICK, a town on the borders of 
England and Scotland, whic!: prope-ly be- 
longs to neither, with a market on S2otur- 
diys, and one fair, on Friday in Frinity— 
week, for black cattle and hories. It is a 
town and county of itſelf, and is a place of 
great ſtrength. as well by nate as art, being 
defended with walls. a caftle, and other for- 
tifications. It is lirve, popnlous, and wel- 
built, and has a good wade in corn and fe- 
mon<, Tt is fear: d on the r.ver Tweed. over 
which there is a very handſome bridge of 
ſixteen arches, It ſends two members io par- 
liament, and has the title of a dutchv. It 
is 147 miles N. of York, 62 E. S. K. of 


Edinburgh, and 339 N. by W. of London | 
Lon. 15. $5, lat. 66. 4“. 

ERYL, S. f&awance, Gr, bery.le:, Lat] 
a precious tranſparent tene, like chryttal, 


BES 


Jewiſh high prieſt. 

To BESCRE'EN, v. A. to concel, ; 
h de any thing. 

To | ESEECH, V. A. ** I bee 
I have bejvugbt, from be and ſecan, Six. 0 
intreat carneſtly; to aſk for as a gieath 
vour, 

To BESEEM, V. N. [beziemen, Bel 
to ſuit, To become, or be worthy «f, 

To BESET, V. A. | preter I Het, In 
beſet, beſetan, Sa x.] to ſurround, alluis 
to an enemy's ſurrounding a body of ng 
Uſed with hard, or fore, to oppreſs, per 
or emb-rraſs. To lay in wait, to endang 
to encompaſs, 

To BESHTT?, v. A. [fect fin, Bel 
to ſoil with excremente, I 

To BESHR#®' W, V. A. from {5 
Teut to wiſh any calamity to a pets 
rev us both.” Dryd. 

BESI DE, or BESI'DES Prep. from 
and ſide, Sax.] by, or at the fide, or nez 
© Befide him hung his bow.“ Parzd. E 
Something more, over and above. Gr 
numbers. Ae thoſe whoſe names are 
the Chiiſtian records.” A/diſ. Before an 
iprocal pronoun, it implies the loſs of u 
jon. ** T hou art Beſide thyſelf." As. Som 
(thing more than whit has been mentiond 
i he reit; or that which has not becn me 
tioned, 

To BESIE*GE, V. A. to ſuriound, « 
attack a place, in order to conquer it. 

PESIE/GER, S. a perſon who beſieges 

To RESME'AR, V. A. [of ſmearan, vi 
to dau b with any thing whica alters the 
iour of a thing, to tarniſh, or deprive: 
its luſtre, applied to character, &c. Wo 
not let ingratitude—fo much Ft it 
al. 

To PESMO'KE, V. A. to foul, or © 
in ſmoke, 

To RESMU'T, V A. [from be and 
un, Six.) to ſmear with any thing blaci 
eſpecially with ſmoke, foot, &c. | 

B SOM, S. [Gen, b-ſma, Sax.] 0" 


ſtrument uſed by houſewives to ſwe'p ee 
floors clean, by the Londoners gen» Hue 
called a Sem. DES 
To BESO'RT, v. A. to ſuit 3 to f, e the 
come, or agree with. * Such men as 0400" real 
beſort your age.“ Shak. unity 
To BESO'T, V. A. to ſtupify with rut gheſt 
kenneſs, To be extremely in love vi BES 
* Be/vtred an that face and eyes.” DH. "PPC 
BRESO'UG HT, part. pf]. of Feſercbt., ine 
To BESPA'NGLE, V. A. tv mai = an 
thing ſh'ne or glitter. RES 


To BESPA'TT«R, v. A. to cf (ﬆ taſt, ; 


round in the mines of the ſadies, It inc!ines j quantities of water. To tarniſh the h (om. 


# little to a ſea green, and was from thence] 
called G3z8 int; to mike. it more ſparks! 
ling and white, it muſt be cut facit wife, as 


ter of a perſon. © Whom never f 
could &. ſp.rrer.” Sqvift. J doi 


To BESPA “WL, V. A. to dawb over 


it Fecciu es no brightneſs from the polith, Ic ſpittig. 0 
| 1 2 


BES 


To BESPZ'AK, V. A. [pronounced as el 


of 1 
an with 6e; þ ſpeck, preter, I beſpate, or 


10 eſogke 5 I hawy beſgobe, or beſpoken 53 from 

fer, and ſpæcan, Sax. to give orders for 
x: making of a thing. To engage before- 
a En}, © To beſprak his cuſtom.” Life of 
eat ' Bull, To diſcover before-hand. To ad- 


of; in diſcourſe 3 to ſpeak to. Thus the 
geen beſpoke.” Dryd. To declare, to ſhow. 
BESPE/AKER, S. he that gives order: 
; the making of any thing ; he that be- 


aks. 
10 BESPF'CKLE, V. A. to maxk with ſpots. 
To BESPE W, V. A. to vomit upon. 
To BESPI CE, V. A. to ſcaſon with 


10S. 
BESPO'KE, irregular part. fromsbeſpeak. 


Be. 

"SS 0 BESPO'T, V. A. to mark wi h ſpots. 
1 To BESPRE AD, V. A. pronounced be- 
den, as if tbe @ was dropped ; from be and 


cat, of ſpredan, Sax.| to extend a thing 
full length over another; to cover with. 
{cd with the particle 2, before a thing 
r2:4, or uſed as a cover. Vith painted 
wers beſpread.”* Dryd. 

To RESPRI'NKLE, V. A. to ſpirt wa- 
t. ſo as to make it fall in drops, 

To BESPU'TT.ER, V, A. to wet by forc- 
jo ſpirtle in drops from between the lips. 
BEST, &dj. (the ſuperlative degree of 
d, the comparative /erter, from ped or bet, 
era, beſt, Sax.} the higheſt degree of 
„d, applied to perſons or things; the ut- 


olt exertion of power or ability. Let 
g ch man do his %.“ Shak, Uſed with ar, 
„ue higheſt degree of perfection. Joined 


h male, to carry a thing to the higheſt 


rive erer of perfection, or gain all the advan- 
Weg ee womit that is poſſible, ** Alnaſcher, 
i order to make the beſt of it.“ Addi. 


ied ardverbi.lly, for moſt. ** Where it 
keth Lim Left,” Deut. xxiii. 16. 

To BESTA'IN, V. N. to alter, or diſ- 
ee the colour; to mark with ſpots or 
ans. 

To RESTE/AD, V. A. [Preter. I befted, 
are befted] to ſupport, ſuſtain, or help; 
rest, uſe, or furniſh with conveniencies. 
Hudly beflcad.”” Iſaiab viii. 20. 
UESTVAL, Adj. | from Leftie, Lat.] hav- 


fi, e the nature of a beaſt ; having no regard 

is con, delicacy, virtue, ſhame, or hu- 
unity, and carries with it an idea of the 

| 01198 ben reproach). 4 

4. BESTIA'LITY, S. M quality which 

54. 


Wpolite to every principle of humanity, 
5 includes the ſccondary idea of pr-at baſe. 
and the higie't reoroachfulneſs, 
PESTIALLY, Adv. fo as to reſemble a 
alt, and below the dignity of humanity : 
term of ſevere reproach, 

fo BESTI'CK, v. A. to fix darts, or 
\ pointed mark upon a ſubject; to wound 
! over, | 

 OBE'STIR, V. A. to exert one's ſelf 
groully, including the idea of inactivity 


BET 


or reſt before it. Generally uſed with the 
reciproca] pronouns, bim, her, himſelf, &c. 
„They muſt needs beftir rhemſclocs.”” Ray. 
gut Shakeſpeare uſed it before common 
nouns, ** You have fo beftirred your valour.” 
This conſtruction is never adopted by pre- 
ſent writers of any note. 

To BESTO W, V. A. ſbefedan, Belp.} to 
give a perſon a thing, including the idea of 
a favour; to pive in _— to lay out 
or ſpend, uſed with /r. Thou ſhalt be- 
flew that money for hat be ver thy ſoul 
luſteth after. Deut. xiv. 26. To place; 
to lay up in a p ace. Heſterorcd them in 
the houſe.“ 2 Kings vi. 24. 

BESTO'WER, S. he that gives a thing, 
which could not be claimed as a right. He 
that confers a fr-our. 

To BESTRE W, V. A. [Part. freue 
or beſfretun] to ſcatter, or ſprinkle over; 
to cover with. Preter. I heftred, I have beſtred, 
or beſtridden. 

To BESTRT'DE, V. A. to ſtand over 
any thing, ſo as to have a leg on each fide 
of ir. As this poſture is that of a perſon 
on horſeback, it is put figuratively for a per- 
ſon riding.“ He befrides the lazy-pacing 
clouds. Shat, To ſtand over a thing in 
order to defend it. He doth BGeftride a 
bleeding land.“ Sat. 

To BEST UD, V. A. to adorn with ſhin- 
ing marks or ſtuds. 

BET, S. [from werten, Teut.] the mo- 
ney depoſited by the parties who lay a wager, 
to be given to the winner. 

To BE'T, v. A. to lay a wager, or riſque 
a ſum of money on the ſucceſs of a thing 
on undertaking. 

BE T, the old Preter of beat. Now ob- 
ſolete, 

To BETA'KE, V. A. [Preter, I betcoh, 
Part. Paſſive, betaten] to apply; to have re- 
courſe to; to take to, fly, go, or paſs. 
They both berogk themſelves different 
ways.“ Par. Loft, 

To BETEEM, V. A. to beſtow or give; 
to produce. 

To BETHIUNK, V. A. [Preter, I be- 
thought, trom be and thencan, Sax. ] to recol- 
left one's felf ; to ſuſpend our thoughts, in 
order to examine ſome particular idea z ge- 
nerally uſed with the reciprocal pronouns , 
himſelf, &c, ** have bethaught me of ano- 
ther fault.“ Shak, 

RE"THLEHEM, S. f from TY, and 
r, Heb ] the name of a city in ſudea, 
the birth-place of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
ſus Chriſt. Applied, according to its ety- 
mology, to an hoſpital. See BEDLAM. 

BE'THLEHEMITE, S. a bedlamite, a 
lunatic, 

BETHO'UGHT, [pronounced berh4ut] 
the preter of berhirk. 

To BETHU'MP, V. A. to ſtrike, bang, 
or beat. 


To BETIDE, v. A. [Preter, it betided, 
or 


BET 


er betia, from tid, Sax.] to happen; to be- 
Fall. 
BETV/ME, or BETIT MES, Adv. early; 
in ſeaſon zs without delay; ſoon ; in a ſhort 
time, applied to continuance or duration. 
« Which fadeth #etimes,” Bac. Joined; 
with morni g, early, not long after day-break. 
* They role hetimes in the morning. I Mace, 
iv. 52. Uſed with the particle in. N 

To BETO KEN, V. A. to declare, to 
Gpnify, to ſhew or diſcover. 

BE'TONY gs. [betonia, Lat. | in Botany, 
a pl:nt. Linnæus ranges it in the 12th 
claſs of his firſt ſet, There are ſeven ſpe- 
cies. The common fort, growing with a 
white flower in the woods in England, is 

tly eſteemed as a vulnerarr, 

BETO'OK, Irregular Parciciple, from be- 
tate, 

To RETO'SS, v. A. to be toſſed, agi- 
tated, diſturbed. or tormented. 

To BETRA'Y, V. A. { bedrieghen, Delg.] 
to deliver one to his enemies, though bound 
to the contrary, including the idea of trea- 
chery ; to diſeloſe a ſecret ; ro diſcover ſome 
Failing, ** Leſt you betray your ignorance * 
Watts. Uſed with the particle to, to expoſe 
eo; to make a perſon liable to fall into ſome 
znconveniencies, or ſubject to ſome failing. 
% To betray him to great errors.” X. 
Charles. To diſcover as a relique, ſignal, or 
mark. © Nor a ſtone betray—'ſhe pl. ce.“ 


_ 

EETRA'YER, S. the jerſon who be- 
trays ; one who diſcloſes a ſucret. Applied 
to things, or abſtract idcas, with great ele- 
ganee, and implies the truſrating or diſap- 
pointing any defign. © Fear the betrayer ot 
all ſuccours.“ Heber. 

To BEKTRI'M, V. A. to adorn or embel- 
liſh with dreſs. 

To BETR'OTH, V. A. {etrower, Belg.) 
to promiſe a perſon in marriage. In Law, 
to nominate to a biſhopric. 

To BETRU'ST, V. A. to rely upon the 
fidelity of another. Uſed with the particle 
ts before the perſon truſted, and aoir4 before 
the thing or perſon committee to the charge 
of enother. ** Betry# him <v:th ail the 
good.“ Cr, 

BETTER, Adj. [the comparative degree 
of god, of which 3% is the ſuperlative, f om 
. god or bt, Sax.] that which exceeds the 
thing it is compared with, Uſed with the 
definite particle the and followed by of, 
ſomething ſuperior to; that which hath ſome 
advantages over the thing compared. Al- 
tered for the better. Uſed ſubſtantively, a 
perſon ſuperior to ourſelves. ** The cour- 
teſy of nations allows you my better.” 
Shak, 

BETTER, Adv. [the comparative of 
e] in a more complete, perſect, exact 
manner; more profitable. 


To BE'TTER, , A. Lern, Teut. ] to 


B E W 
improve; to increaſe the value; to am 
to ſurpaſs; to excell. 

BETTER, S. a perſon who riſques 20 
of money on the ſucceſs or miſcarziage a 
thing or perſon; one who lays wagers, 

BE'TTY, S. | from betan, — 4 a ln 
wedge, like a chiſſel, uſed for breaking oy 
doors. Alſo the name of a pint flaſk, 

ET WEEN, Prep. [ etzweoran, Su. 
the middle, or having one of the two it 
mentioned on each fide of us. Applic! 
time, the middle ſpace. Applied to ut 
ties, partaking of each. Betaween || 


and white.” Applied to things oppoſit; To] 
each other, it implies the idea of differ = 


acquired by compariſon, ** Diſtinguiſh 
tween what require or what not.“ I. 
By themſelves, privately. That was &: 
berween them.“ Greenwood. Between is 
perly uſed when ſpeaking of only tuo 
ſons, but among, when more are inclul 
Though it muſt be confeſſed that au! 
ſeldom attend to this diſtinction, and uk! 
words promiſcuoully, 

BEYWVIXT, Prep. See BET WIEN 

BE'VEL, or BE VIL, S. a kind of {qui 
one or both legs of which are crooked; | 
ing moveable on a point or center, itn 
be ſet to any angle, and ſupply the de 
encies of the common ſquare and mite, | 
ſetting off an angle greater than 95, 
which it exceeds the former, or leſs thany 
dep, in which it has the advantage of t 
latter, Bevil angle, is that which is 
ſquare, whether it be obtuſe or acute. 

To BE'VEL, or BE'V1L, V. A. to fer 
a bevil angle. 

BE'VERAGE, 8. [beveragio, Ital.] u 
thing dtinkable. A kind of water q 
made by putting the mure into the fat, 
aiding water, which ſtands on it 48 hou 
is then preſſed and tunned immediately. 
treat on putting on, or firſt wearing 25. 
ſuit of cloaths. | 

BE VV, S. [from beva, Ital.] a flo, 
number of birds. An aſſembly or comps 

10 BEWATL, V. A. to prieve tw? 
calamity, including the idea of forms 
preſſed by tcars, and cries of miſery. 

To BEWARE, V. A. to act with © 


tion ſo as to provide again any future m * 
fourtune, It has the particle ½, befoit' A 
thing which raiſes the ſuſpicion of dang ble 


and is uſed only in ſuch forms of ſpeecl 
would admit the word tz; as, he may be. 
let him berware, be «vill beware ; but not! 
thoſe wherein the auxiliary verbs occv!, 
we do not ſay, I did beware, I have hend 
or been ware. N 

BEWDLEY, a town of Worceſterſi 
with a market on Saturdays, and three % 
on May 4, for horned cattle, horſes, che 
linen and woollen cloth; on Dœembet! 
for hogs only; and on December 1, 


| 


horned cattle, horſes, cheeſe, linen. 
vol 


BIA 


ollen cloth. It is pleaſantly ſituated on | 
« river Severn, and is a neat well built 
vn, enjoying a good trade for malt, lea- 
er, and caps. It is 14 miles N. of Wor- 
ter, 22 E. of Ludlow, and 122 N. W. of 
ndon, It ſends one member to parlia- 
ent. Lon. 15. 14. lat. 52. 25. 
To BE WE F, V. A. to render a thing 
oiſt or wet. 
To BEWTLDER, V. A. to loſe in a place 
woodz to puzzle and perplex with diffi- 
ties. © Loſt and Zewildered,”* Addi. 
To BEWVTCH, V. A. [of wiece or wwic- 
Sax. ] to ſubject to the power of diaboli- 
| charms. In a ſecondary ſenſe, to ope- 
e ſo powerfully on the mind by perſonal 
mental charms, as to be irreſiſtible. 
BEWI'TCHERY, S. ſuppoſed to be an 
chſtible power, which perions dealing in 
gie had over others. In its fecondary 
le, an irreſiſtible charm, either perſonal, 
ental, &c. 
To BEWRA'Y, V. A. [5:40 » Sax. ] 
Ifcover or make known a thing that is 
| or ſceret. 
BEWRA'YER, S. one who diſcovers a 
ng which ſhould be concealed, A oivulger 
ſecrets, uſed in a bad ſenſe, and including 
t either the idea of folly or treachery, 
BEYOND, Prep, [ geond, begeond, begeor:- 
„ Sax. } applied to a place, that which is 
the greateſt diſtance from us. Farther 
n, ** Bey:nd the mountain.“ Acroſs 
over, ** Zeyond the ſca. Deut. xxx. 13. 
o great for, or out of the reach of; ex- 
ling; above; fuperior, ** Thy good- 
ſs beyend thought. Par. Le. To go be- 
is to deceive or defraud by a greater de- 
eof craft or cunning. ** That no man 
bezond or defraud,” 1 Theſſ. iv. 6. 
BEZEL, or BE/ZIL, S. that part of a 
2 in which the (lone is ſet. 
BEZOR, S. [from badzcher, Perſ.] an 
Kote againſt poiſon : alſo a medicinal 
ne brought from the Eaſt or Weſt- Indies, 
nd in the ſtomach of an animal of the 
t kind, and compoſed ef ſeveral coats, 
an onion. Oriental bezpar, comes par- 
larly from the kingdom of Golconda and 
manor, in the Eaſt-Indies ; being found 
red with the dung of the pan, a goat, 
bears a very high price, though more 
wble for its rareneſs than-its real uſe, It 
nech in the epilepſy, ſwimmings in the 
4 pulpitation of the heart ; jaundice, 
le, and enters into one ſpecies of Gaſ- 
's powder, The occidental bezvar, 
strom the Welt Indies, and is formed 
the ſtomachs of the guinacoes, jachos, 
bnas, and taraguis z but that which 
& from the laſt is the beſt. 
FZOA R DIC, Adj. medicines com- 
nded with bezoar. 
IAYNGULATED, or BIA'NGULOUS, 
(argulus, Lat.] having two angles or 
ders, 


| 


BIC 


| BVAS, S. [biais, Fr.] the weight in ones 


ſide of a bowl to regulate it in its courſe, 
and to turn it from a ſtraight line. Fipura- 
tively, any influence, or propentity, 

To fVAS, V. A. to influence or perſuade 
a perſon to any particular meaſures. 

BI'B, S. from bib, Lat | a piece of 
linen put under the chins of infants when 
feeding. Alſo a piece of linen pinned on 
the front of a woman's ſtay, 

BIBA/CIOUS, Adj. (bibax, Lat.] greatly 
addicted to drinking. 

BIBACII X, S. [bibacitas, Lat.] the qua- 
lity of drinking too much, or to exceſs. 

BI'BBER, S. from bibo, Lat.] a perſon 
who drinks much, or to exceſs, 

BVBLE, S. [from Bi8do;, Gr. a book, 
called ſo by way of eminence} the volume 
which contains the great truths of religion 
and conduct revcaled from heaven by God, 
comprehending the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, The tranſlation of this ſacred vo- 
lume was begun, and ſome part of it was 
done even by king Alfred Adelmus tranſ- 
lated the Pſalms into Saxon, in 70g z other 
parts were done by Edfrid, or Ecbert, in 
730; the whole by Bede, in 731. Freviſa 
publiſhed the whole in Engliſh, in 2357 


viſed and altered in 1538; publiſhed with a 
pref..ce of Cranmer's in 1549. In 1551, 
another tranſlation was publiſhed, which be- 
ing reviſed by ſeveral biſhops, was printed 
with their alterations in 1560. In 1607, a 
new tranſlation was publiſhed By authority, 
which is that which is now uſed. 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER, S. — E. SAcc, J 
one who writes or copies books. 

BI/BULOUS, Adj. [bibulus, Lat.] that 
which ſucks, drains, or drinks any fluid, 

BI'CEPS, S. Adj. [Lat.] in Anatomy, 
that which has two heads. Biceps bumeri, 1s 
a muſcle of the arm with two heads or be- 
ginnings. The biceps femoris, or tibia, is 2 
muſcle of the leg with two heads, the upper- 
moſt and longeſt of which ariſes from the 
protuberance of the iſchium ; the lower 
trom the /inea aſpera of the os femoris, below 
the termination of the glutzus maximus; 
its office being, not only to bend the tibia 
together with the ſartorius, but likewiſe to 
turn the leg together with the foot and toes 
outward, when we fit with the knees bent, 

P:CI'PITAL, or BICIPITOUS, Adj. [- 
cit itet, Lat.] having two heads. 

To BICKER, V. N. {from Bicre, Brit.] 
to ſkirmiſh, or quarrel, To tremble or 
quiver, or move backward and forwards. 
The bickering flame.“ Par. Loſe. 

BVCKERING, $. a quarrel, ſkirmiſh, or 
ſudden attack; a miſunderſtanding. ** They 
fell to ſuch a bickering.” Sidney. 

BVCKERN, 8. the pointed iron at one 
end of an anvil, 


I BI'CORN, 


Tindal's was brought hither in 15343 re- 
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BI'CORN, or BICORNOUS, Adj. [from 
bis. and cornu, Lat.] having two horns. 
BICO'RPORAL, Adj. f from zie and cor- 
pus. Lat.] that which has two bodies, 
To BTD, V A. [preter Ibid, bad, bade, I 
haue bid, or bidden, from biddan, Sax | to 
atk, or invite a perfon as a gueſt. ** Bi! to 
the marriage.“ Matth. xxii. 9. To order 
or command. To offer, or propoſe, a ſum 
for the purchaſe of a thing. To publiſh, or 
proclaim, ** Our bans thrice bid.” Gay. 
Oppoſed to forbid, which ſets aſide a mir- 
riage. To offzr, or denounce, © He bids 
defiance.“ Granw. To pray, according to 
the meaning of the Sax, from whence it is 
derived, 2 Fobn, 10. . 
. BIDA'TLE, S. an invitation of friends. 
BIDDEN, Part. Paſſ. ſ from beodan, Sax.] 
invited. Commanded, or compelled. 
BUDDER, S. one who offers a price or 
ſum for any thing. | 
BIDDIFORD, a town in Devonſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, and three fairs on 
February 14, July 18, and November 13, 
for cattle. It is commodiouſly ſeated on the 
river Torige, over which there is a large 
ſtone-bridge, with 24 piers, and ſo high. 
that a vellel of 62 tons may paſs under it. 
It is a large well-inhabited place, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade. It is 16 miles S. by 
W. of Ilfracomb, 7. N. of Torrington, and 
197 W. of London. Lon. 13. 20. lat, 


32. 20. 

BI'DDING, S. {from 6:4] command, or- 
der, or invitation. 

To BUDE, V. A. [Lidan, abidan, Sax. ] 
to endure, ſuffer, or permit, To dwell, re- 
main, or continue. 

BIDE'NTAL, Adj. [tidens, Lat.] having 
two teeth. That which has two prougs. 

BIDOFNG, S. dwelling ; conſtant ſtay, or 
reſidence. 

BIE'NNIAL. Adj. [from biennis, Cat.] 
continuing for two years. 

BIER, S. (beer, Sax. from heran, Sax. 
to bear, ber, Arm. bar, Perſ.] a frame of 
wood, to convey dead perſons to the grave. 

BIE'STINGS, S. [from by/lirg, Sax.] in 
Farming, the firſt milk given by a cow after 
calving, being thick, taſting very ſaltith, and 
unſit for the food of the human ſpecies, 

BIiFA"RIOQUS, Adj [5ifarics, Lat.] that 
which may be underſtood two ways. 

BI FER OUs, Adj. [bis, Lat, and ferens, 
Lat.] bearing, or producing fruit twice a 
ear. 

BYFID, or BIFIDATED, Adj. [ ifdus, 
I.3t, i in Botany, divided into two; ſplit in 
tuo; opening with a cleft, Millar affects 
this term in his Gardener's Dictionary more 
than any other writer we know of. 

BI'FOLD, Adj. [from 6is, Lat. and ſod] 
double; or conſiſting of two oppoſites. 


BIL 

of, pregnant; with child, 

grief. Proud, haughty. 
BVGAMIST, 8.5 


has married twice, 
dead. 


time; which is felony by the law. 


tuberant ; with child ; pregnant, 


of its head. 


handſome ſtone-bridge. 


lat. 82 


ing manner ; proudly, 
BUVGNESS, S. largeneſs, bulk, dime 
ſions, or extent, 

BI'GOT, S. one who is ſtrongly 
tached to any religion or opinion, notui 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt reaſon urged to 
vince him by a contrary party. Uled in 
bad, ſenſe, and with the particle 7», bei 
the object. 1 

BGO TED, Adj. { from biget] obſlina 
prepoſſeſſed, in favour of any perſon, 
opinion. Uſed with the particle 7. 
BI'GOTRY, S. obſtinacy, or attachme 
to any party or opinion. Uſed with the; 
ticle to. | 
BULE, S. [from bilis, Lat.] in Anatot 
a yellow bitter liquor or fluid, ſeparated fre 
the blood in the liver, collected in the 
bladder, and diſcharged into the lowers 
of the duodenum. Of the greateſt on 
quence in preſerving health, and re medii 
moſt inconveniencies, that happen to 
human conſtitution, By its ſaponacz0us 
ſulphureous qualities, it ſheaths the ac 
the chyle, contributes not a little to the 
of digeſtion, and the mixture of the int 
fluids ; being found in moſt, if not all 
mals, we may ſafely conclude, that the 
Architect of animal bodies has plc 
therein, both for neceſſary and noble us 
BILE, S. [from bile, Sax. ] a red int 
matory ſwelling or tumour. 

BI'LGE, S. {bilig, Sax. bitgia, 10.1 


BI'G, Adj. {togote, begatre, Ruſſ.] large, 
immciiſe, ſwelling out, joined to with, or 


part of a ſhip's bettom on which le 
when a-grouud. Tiige water, that ® 


cc Big wi 
young.” Bac. Swelling, or diſtended wy 


4 bigamy] one ul 


ore his firſt wit { 


BIG AM, S. [from bis, Lat. and aus 
Gr.] the having of two wives at the {us 


BIG-BEL'LIED, Adj. ſwelling out, pn 


BIGGIN, S. [from beguin | the wk 
cap of an infant, which covers the hind pu 


BIGGLESWADE, a town in Bed:ord 
ſhirc, with a market on Wedneſdays, a 
five fairs, on February 13, the Saturday | 
Eaſter-week, Whit-Monday, July 22, = 
October 28, for ell ſorts of cattle, |: 
ſeated on the rivel Ivel, over which it ha 
It is much mo 
conſiderable than it was formerly, on « 
count of the great northern road, which mn 
through it, and it has ſeveral com mode 
inns tor travellers. It is 11 miles S. 8! 
of St. Neot's, 46 N. N. W. of London, a 
10. S. E. of Bedford, being one of the gra 
eſt harley markets in England, Lon. 17.1 


5. 
BI OL Y, Adv. haughtily ; in a bluſi 
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BIL 


1s on a ſhip's bottom. Bi/, , is that 
hich is applied to the ſide of hip. to pump 
ut the bilge - water. 
To BYLGE, V. N. a ſea term, to damage 
e boards of a veſſel againſt a rock. To 
ring a leak. f 
BILIARY, Adj. ¶ from bil: or bilis, Lat. 
at which relates to, or conveys, the bile. 
BILIINGUOUS, Adj. (from bil/ingis, Lat.) 
at which has two tongues; one who can 
eak two languages. 

To BYLK, V. A. [5i/k, or Lilken, bien, 
eut,] to cheat; defraud, or contract a debt, 
thout intending to pay it. 

BI'LL, S. [e, Sax. j the horny ſubſtance 
nuberating from the head of a bird, or 
wl, RY beak, 
BILL, S. [bille,- Sax.] an edged tool, 
ith a hooked point, of the ax kind, fitted 
a handle, avd uſed to lop trees. If the 
ndle be ſhort, it is named a band bi; but 
long, a bedge bill. 

BULL, Lille, Sax. billet, Fr.] in Trade, 
Commerce, a written or printed account 
poods delivered to, or work done. A 
ting wherein a perſon obliges himſelf to 
ya ſum of money to another at a certain 
e. Bill of credit, is that which 1s given 
another, impowering him to take up mo- 
y of his correſpondents in foreign coun- 
es, A Bill of entry, is an account of good 
ter2d at the cuſtom-houſe, either inw.rds 
outwards. Pill of exchange, is a piece of 
er drawn by a perſon on another in a dif-] 
ent place, for money received by him at 
me, Bill of lading, is a memorandum or 
nowledgement, under the hand of the 
ſter of a veſſel, of his having received 
ods on board, together with a promiſe to 
wer them as conſigned. Bill of parcels, 
count given of the ſeveral goods bought, 
| their prices. Bill of ſale, is a ſolemn 
act under ſeal, whereby a perſon trans- |t 
his goods to another. Bill in law, is a 
le bond without a condition, In parlia- 
nt, a writing contairing ſome propoſals 
ed to the houſe to be paſſed into a Jaw. 
leſcript ion of ſome curioſity, or commo- 
delivered by the perſons who ſhow or 
it, called a hand bill, A Gil! of mortality, 
account of the number of perſons dying 
din certain limits and times. A bil/ of 
„ an account of the diſhes of an enter- 
ment, 

I'LLA VERA, in Law, words indorſed 
the grand jury on an indictment, ſigni- 
Ig that they find it probable, and worihy 
ter conſideration ; whereupon the of- 
ler is ſaid to ſtand indicted, and if it 
es life, is refered to the petty jury, or 
of life and death. 

0BILL, V. A. [from 370, Sax.] to join 
together. To careſs with great fond- 
alluding to the manner of doves join- 
"Neir bills together, Uſed neuterly, to 


* 


No. V. 


t 


C 


r 
a 


tempeſtuous. 


of or confined to two. 
a method of computation propoſed by M, 


oculus, Lat. a teleſcope fitted wit 
ſo that diſtant objects may be ſeen by both 


the eyes. 


yezpw,] one who writes or 
lives of particular perſons, 


BIP 


publiſh by a hand-bill, with above. © A com. 
poſition he hd about.” J. Eftrange. 
BILLET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall witten pa- 
er. A ticket directing ſoldiers where to 
odge. A ſmall log of wood. In Heral- 
dry, a bearing reſembling a long ſquare. 
BULLIARDS, 8. ſit has no ſingular, 


Billiards, Ital I a game played on an oblong 
table, fixed exactly horizontal, with little 
ivory bal's, which are driven by the oppolite 
parties into hazards, holes, or pockets, plac- 
ed at the ends and fides of the table. 


BULLOW, S. {from bilur, 11.] a large, 


high ſwelling wave. 


To BVLLOW, V. N. to ſwell or become 


„ 


BUVLLOWY, Adj. ſtormy, tempeſtuous, 


{welling, 


BUN, ©. (Aire, Sax. bexne, Belg.] a lang 


fquare cheſt of wood, wherein corn, &c, 
are put, 


BENARY, AJ. [Liu, Lat.] confiliing 
Binary Arithmetie, 


Leibnitz, wherein in(texd of the ten figures 


in common arithmetic, he makes uſe of 
only o and x, and the cypher multiplies every 
thing by 2. 
three, 1-0 four, a method that ſeems to 
have been uſed by the Chineſe 4000 years 
ago, 


Thus 1 is one, 10 two, 14 


5 | 
To BIND, V. A. [preter H] to con- 


fine a perſon's limbs by bonds; to ſurround, 


ncompaſs, confine, faſten together; to fix 


a bandage on; compel ; to oblige by oath or 
bar gain; in ph 
make coſtive. 

ſheets together, and place them in a cover. 
Uſed with the particle to, to make ſubject or 
ſubſervient to, 
With the word over, to be obliged to appear 
at a court of. juſtice, 


Je, to ſtop a looſe neſs, or 
o bind a boot, to few the 


«© Thou art bound to vice.“ 


To contract or join 


he parts together. 


BINDER, 8. [from bind] one who 


binds. _ 


BUNDING, S. that which is bound, or 
ied round any thing. A bandage, ' 


BUNOCLE, S. [from 4inus, Lat] and 
ty two tubes, 


BINO'MIAL, Adj. in Algebra, a root | 
enliſting only of two parts connected with 


this fign +. Thus x + y is 4 binomial 
conliiting only of thoſe two quantities, 


BIO'GRAPHER, [from f.., Gr. and 
compiles the 


BI'PAROUS, Adj. [from t and pa- 
io, Lat ] Bringing forth, or producing two 
TY wk Wn 


BI'PARTITE, Adj. [from binus, and 


* 


fartitus, Lat.] having two * correſpond- 
ing with each other, divided into two. 
. BIPA- 


BIR 


BIPARTI'TION, s. {from bipartite] the 
act of dividing into two, 
BI'PED, S. [/ies, Lat.] having two 


feet. 

BI'PEDAL, Adj. [O edalis, Lat.] having 
two feet. ö 

BIPENNATED, Adj. [from binus penna, 
Lat.] that which hath two wings. 

BIPE/TALOUS, Adj. | from bis, Lat. and 
ra, Gr. |] in Botany, that Which bath 
tuo leaves, or pctals. 

BIVU 4/DRATE, or BIQUADRA'TIC, 

from bis, Lat. and quadra, Lat.] the next 
wer above the cube, or the ſquare of the 
cube root, 

BI'RCH, S. [birc, birce, beorce, Sax. ] in 
Bot any, betula, hath male ald female flow- 
ers at a diſtance from each other. Linnæus 
places it in the 4th ſect. of his 2 ſt claſs. 
There are four ſpecies. This tree is very fit 
for planting in a bad ſoil, and is very profit- 
able. The broom is made uſe of by hoop- 
benders : thoſe who make ox yokes, and 
inſtruments of — make uſe of the 
wood, which is very hard. The French uſe 
it for wooden {hocs; and in other countries 
they work it into wheels. Birch-broom, a 
broom or beſom made with the ſmail twigs 
of the birch-tree. See Beſam. 

BIRCHEN, Adj. from birch and en, 
Sax.] made or conſiſting of birch. 

BYRD, S. [V ird, bridde, Sax, | in natural 
hiſtory, a two-footed animal covered with 
feathers, and furniſhed with wings. If we 
conſider the form of this animal, ſo well 
adapted for flight by the make of its body, 


the aſſiſtance of its wings, the lightnets of 


its clothing, end the thiuncts of its boncs; 
it we conhider the proviſion nature has made 
againſt the length of its actial progreſs, by 
furniſbing it with a pouch to contin its 
food called the crop, and with an oil to 
ſmear its wings with, to render them the 


better able to refiſt the air, and the moiſ- 


ture of the atmoſphere, or water, we Can 
ſcarce help admiring the art of divine wiſ- 
dom, which ſhews itſelt ſo conſpicuouſly in 
its make; but if we call in the microſcope 
to our aid, a ſingle feather, nay the very 
beards of a feather, will aſtoniſh us with 
beanties, and enrapture us with the inexpli- 
cadla elegancics 

To BYRD, V. A. [from the noun] to 
catch or ſnzre birds. 

BIE D- CAGE, a receptacle to keep birds 


in. v 

BIRD LIME, S. a glue made uſe of by 
bird-catchers, to take birds with; made of 
the bark of holly boiled for ten or twelve 
hours, which having ſtood in a moiſt place 
for a fortnight, is pounded into a tough 
paſte, cleared in a running ſtream, ferment- 
ed for four or five days, and incorporated 
with a third pait of nut oil over a fire. 


—_— 


BIS. 
BVRDS-EYE, S. [Eye] in Botany, 


nis. Linnzus ranges it in the ſeventh a 
viſion of his 13th claſs. There are Mh! 
ſpecies. yag 
BYRDS-FOOT, S. in Botany, orri:i''* * 
The flowers are of gold colour. an! 0 
pods turn inward at the top like 2 
loot, ts. 
BIR MIN'GHAM, a very large tour * 

t 


Warwickſhire, with a market on Thune 
and two fairs; on the Thurſday in N. 
ſun- weck, and on October 10, for hards: 
cattle, ſheep and horſes. It is no corpo 
tion, it being only governed by two cor! 
bles and two alli and therefore fre: 
any perſon to come and ſettle there; wh 
has contributed greatly to the increaſe 
only of the buildings, but the trade, wht 
is the moſt flouriſhing of any in Eng 
tor all forts of iron- work, beſides many 
ther curfous manufactures. The town f. 
on the ſide of a hill, forming nearly 2b 
moon. The lower part is filled with | 
work ſhops and warehouſes of the mi 
facturers, and conſiſis chiefly of old hi 


ings. I he upper part of the town cont ays t] 
a number of new and regular ſtreets, Ps 2 
handſomie ſquare, elegantly built. k bs 
two churches; one in the lower part of ass! 


town, which is an antient building, will 
very tall ſpire ; the other is a very gr 
modern ſtructure, having a ſquare (+ 
tower with a cupola and turret above it: 
this tower is a fine peal of ten bells, nl 
ſet of muſical chimes, which play fever 
ferent tunes, one for each day in the » 


It has alſo two chapels, and meeting H Ne 
for every denomination of diſſenters mucl 
houſes in this town amount to about Hes 
ſeven thouſand, and their number is e and 
tinually increaſing, It is 19 miles N. V. bisl 


Coventry, 48 S. E. of Shrewſbury, and: 


N. W. of London. Lon. 15. 5, % 
3 lh be 
BIRTH, S. [beorth, Sax. burt,] the ELS 
of bringing forth. The entrance of : us 
ſon into the world; any production. EH 
affairs, a proper place for a ſhip to ride ruſt; 
A place ſeparated by canvas, wherein WW"? © 
ſailors meſs, and put their cheſts. re ſo 
BIRTH-DAY, S. the day on e. 
perſon is boin; the day celebrated anus 
on which a perſon was born, t] a 
BIRTH-NIGHT, S. the night on kes 

a perſon is born. The night annually to th 
brated at court with great feſtivity and ip n! 
dour, on account of the king's being Mete < 
on that day or night. — 
{ 


BIRTH-PLACE, S. the place vi 

a perſon is born. 
BI'RTH-RIGHT, S. acquired by bi 
BF*COTIN, S. [Fr.] a confection * 
of flour, marmalade, eggs, &c, | 
„ All 2 285 | Brcil 


BIT 
ed like a half-moon, with the edge in the 


inſide, 

BISU'LCOUS, Adj. [from Biſulcus, Lat.] 
cleft in two parts, cloven footed. 

BUT, S. [from bital, Sax.] the iron appur- 
tenances of a bridle; but more particularly 
the bit- mouth. 


BIS 


BISCUTT, S. [from bis, Lat. and cult, — 
kind of bread made of wheat flower, mixe 
ith leaven and warm water, baked for long 
yages. It will keep a whole year. Like- 
iſe a fine delicate paſtry, or cake. 

To BISE'CT, V. A. ¶ from binus, and ſec- 
, Lat. | to divide any line into two equal 


ny, 4 
enth g 
are th 


uit 
and 
» a bird 


ts. 
BISE'CTION, S. [from iſe] in geome- 


BI'T, S. [from bite] A ſmall piece; appli- 
plicd to coin, a Spaniſh piece in the Weſt In- 


| * , 
_ the act of dividing into two equal parts. dies, worth 7 4 j ined to better or worſe, a 
n V BSH OP, S. from biſceop, or biſcop, Sax, ] low phraſe for a ſmall degree of cither 

ard. prelate conſecrated for the ſpiritual govern- BITCH, S. [beice, bice, Sax. ] the ſemale 
WE ab of the dioceſe, who collates to benefi- of the dog, wolf, fox, and otter kind. In 


0 con 


s, ordains prieſts and deacons, licences phy- 
ans, ſurgeons, and ſchool-maſters. The 
ſhops are all peers of the realm, except the 
ſhop of Suder and Mann. The biſhops are 
tons in a three-fold ſenſe ; feudal, on ac- 
unt of the temporalities annexed to their 


low language uſed to ſignify a perſon of an 
unchaſte diſpoſition, or to convey the idea of 
one acting contrary to all the laws of reaſon 
and decency. 

To BUTE, V. A. [Preter bit, Part. Paſſive 
litten, of byt, Iſl.] to wound, or pierce, with 


Eng 
nany WW boprics ; by 4vrie being ſummoned by writ |the teeth, To affect with pain, applied to 
n n parliament ; and laſtly, by patent and crea- cold. To make a perſon uneaſy, applied to 


n. They have precedence of all other ba 
ns, and vote both as barons and biſhops. 
ext to the two archhiſhops, the biſhops of 
pndon, Durham, and Wincheſter, have al- 
ays the precedence ; and the others accord- 
g to the priority of conſecration, 
BISHOPRIC, S. the dioceſe, which be- 
dngs to a biſhop, 

BISHOPS-CASTLE, a town in Shrop- 
ire, with a market on Fridays, and five 
Irs, on Friday bofore Good - Friday, the 


ſatire, To make the mouth ſmart, applied 
to ſharp taſte of ſome acid bodies. To de- 
ceive, to cheat or defraud. 

BITE, S. {from the verb] to divide, ſeize, 
or wound, any thing with the teeth. In 
low and familiar language, a perſon who de- 
prives another of his property by falſe ap- 
pearances. A ſharper, a cheat, trick, or 
traud. 

BI'TER, S. one who bites. One that 
readily or quickly ſwallows a bait, applied to 
a fiſh. One who deceives, or defrauds ano- 


diy after May-day, July 5, September , 
d November 4 3 2 — —— cattle, 
d horſes. It is ſeated bt far from the 
fer Clun, and is a corporation, which ſends 
o members to parliament, and the market 
much frequented by the Welch, Itis 41 
les W. of Worceſter, 8 E. of Montgome- 
and 150 N. W. by W. of London. Lon- 
. 35+ lat. 52. 30. 


ther. 
BUTTEN, Part. Paſſive of Bite. 
BI'TTER, Adj. [Sax. Belg. and Teut.] 
that which excites a hot pungent taſte, like 
that of wormweod, Wretched, miſerable, 
painful, unpleaſing. 
BI'TTERLY, Adv. having a bitter taſte, 


In a forrowful, painful, and ſevere manner. 


Uſed ſometimes to expreſs the ſuperlative de- 


BI SK, S. * biſque, Fr.] a baſket. A 
„ . or broth, made of different forts of | gree; © He wept birterly.” 


h boiled. 


BI'TTERN, S. [batour, Fr] in natural 


BI'SKET, S. See BISCUIT, 


Ittle, 


it.] a year, containing 366 days, which 
pppens every four years, when a day is add- 
io the month of February, to make up for 
e ix hours which the ſun ſpends in his 
purſe each year, beyond 365 days. 

BIS TOUR, S. Lott, Fr. ] a ſurgeon's 
ument, uſed in making inciſions; of 
uch there are three ſorts, 1. That whoſe 
We turns like that of a lancet; 2. The 
ht biltouri, with the blade fixed in the 
Is; aud, 3. The crooked biſtouri, ſhap- 


BISMUTH, S. in natural hiſtory, a con- 
lerable heavy ſemi-metal, very ſuſceptible 
rult ; and, though not ſonorons itſelf, yet, 
hen added to any other metal, makes them 
we ſonorous, and at the ſame time more 


SISSE'XTILE, S. [from 418, and ſextilis, 


hiſtory, a bird with a long bill and legs, 
which feed on fiſh, The liquor which runs 
from common falt, after it is taken out of 
the boiling pan, or that which remains at- 
ter its chryſtallization. 

BI'TTERNESS, S. a kind of ſavour or 
ſenſation, oppolite to ſweetneſs, which is 

cauſed by a mixture of an earthy ſulpher 

[with Cale Severity, auſterity; keennefs, 
ſharpneſs, or extremity ; ſorrow, trouble, 
diſtreſs, vexation. 

BI'TTER, S. in fea language, any turn 
of the cable round the bitts, ſo that it may 
be let out gradually or by degrees. 
BI/'TTUMEN, S. in natural hiſtory, a 
fat tenacious infiammable mineral ſubſtance, 
or a foſſil body which eaſily takes fire. 
BI'TUMINOUS, Adj. from birumen] hav- 
ing the qualities of bitumen. ; 
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BI'VALVE, Adj. [from biaus and walua 

Lat.] in natural hiſtory, applied to fiſh hav- 

ing two ſhells, ſuch as ”—_— ; and in bota- 

ny to plants whoſe ſced pods open their 

whole length, to difcharge their ſeeds, as 
eaſe or beans. 

BIVA'LVULAR, Adj. having two ſhells. 

BIVE'NTER, S. a muſcle betwgen the 
whole baſis of the jaw and the the 

To BLA'B, V. A [| blaberen, or blapperen, 
Teut.] to reveal a ſecret, To diſcover or 
fpeak. ©& That delightful engine of her 
thoughts that ed them with ſuch pleaſ- 
ing cloquence.” Shak. This is rather an im- 
proper uſe of the word, and ſhould not be 
imitated. Uſed neuterly to talk, tattle, or 
make diſcoveries dy inconſiderate tattling. 

BLA'B, S. a tell-tale; one who diſcovers 
ſecrets, 

BLA'BBER, S. one who diſcovers a ſe- 
crcet, 

BLACK, S. [4/ach, blzk, Sax. 3/ack ink, 
Teut.] want of light, and colour. Dyer: 
black for ſtuffs of a high price, is compoſed 
of indigo, woad, boiled with allum, tartar, 
or aſhes of lees or wine, maddered with com- 
mon madder, and given with gall-nuts ofAlep- 
po, copperas and ſhumac. The beſt black 
cloth ſhould firſt be dyed blue. It being ob- 
ſerved that the black dye of Engliſh woollen 
cloth is leſs beautiful than that of France or 
Holland ; it is ſuppoſed that this is owing to 
the overpreſſing; ſince every addition to the 
gloſs is a proportionable diminution of the 
colour. The Holland cloths are ſo entirely 
free from gloſs as to take no ſtain from wa- 
ter, even on the firſt day's wearing; and the 
black is fo much more perfect that, while the 
cloth cor:tinues in tolerable order, it cannot 
be diſtingiſhed at a diſtance from velvet. 
Ivory black is ivory burnt between two cruci- 
bles, and ground with water, uſed by paint- 
ers and jewellers, to blacken the bottom 

round of the collets or bezels in which they 
2 diamonds; Spaniſh black, is burnt cork, 
Lamp or lam-black, is the ſooty ſmoak or 
ſoot of roſia, mixed with oil of wall-nuts or 
linfeeds and turpentine boiled together, it is 
uſed by printers for the ink they print with. 
To look black, implies ſullenneſs, and is a 
ſign of dipleaſure. ** Looked black upon me.” 
Shak, Applied to moral action, exceſſively 
wicked. . 

To BLA'CK, V. A. to make black. 

BLA'CK, Adj. that is of a black colour. 

BLA'C& AMOOR, one whoſe complexion 
is black. 

BLAC'KBERRY, S. in botany, a ſpecies 
of the Bramble, 

BLACK-BIRD, S. in natural hiſtory, a 
bird fo called from the colour of its feathers, 
its bill is yellow, and its ſong reſembles 2 
man's whiſtling, 


| 


[the contraction of the 
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BLA'CK-BROWED, Adj. having bad 


* 


e-brows; dark, gloomy, diſmal. ch 
BLACK-CA'TTLE, S. a term incluiy = 
oxen, bulls, or cows. Bl. 
To BLA'CKEN, v. A. to make a M 
black, to darken, „the cloud Lackeret tie of 
face of the whole Heaven.“ Seuth, To ily om 
a perfon's character. ” 
BLA'CK-GUA'RD, s. in low lang,. 
uſed to convey the idea of a perſon of mu 1 
circumſtances, and baſe principles, 5 
BLA CKISH, Adj. inclining or approhs p 
ing to a black colour ; ſomewhat black, 11 
BLACK NEss, S. want of light, er c re 
.neſs. | 0 
BLA'CK-ROD, s. a rod of a bl:> «iſe; , 
lour, on the top of which is a golden |yo, 7 
carried by the gentleman uſher of the bl; 
rod, before the king at the feaſt of $, MA 
George, at Windſor; he has likewiſe dH 
keeping of the Chapter-houſe, when a ch; —_ 
ter is ſitting ; is of the king's chamber, all. or 
attends the houſe of peers, while the pat ro ; 
ment is fitting. Ll 
— BLA'CKSMITH, S. one whoforges wc ng v 
in 1ron, 10 
BL ACK-SEA, formerly called the Eν rb 
Sea, lies between Europe and Afia, bounded » L 
on the N. by Tartary ; on the E. by in-. 
grelia, Circaſſia, and Georgia; on the $.y BLA 
Natolia, and on the W. by Romania, Bui... 
garia, and Beſſarabia, It lles between Lon. ELA 
50. and 61. and from lat. 42. to 46. being... 
entirely ſurrounded by the Turkiſh dom x 
nions, who have the ſole navigation of ent 
The Ruſſians once made an attempt to LA 
upon this ſea ; but by late treaties they bott 
obliged to give up all their fortreſſes they AHL 


upon it, and conſequently to abandon the n- 
vigation. | 
BLAD'DER, S. [/edr, Sax. bladder, at 
blader, Belg.] in anatomy, a thin Cilatable, 
membranous , which ſerves-as the 
ceptacle of the urine after its ſecretion fron 


the blood in the kidneys, Its figure, in q.. v1 
drupeds, reſembles a pear, with the bro-«l8Mz,,k 
* upwards ; but in human bodies is v.. 
ly that of a ſhort oval; when empty LA 
rounder above than below, and when full king 
broader below than above, It has the dL“ 
coats z the firſt is a muſcular one, aud col ip 
ſiſts of long itudinal fibres; the ſecond fe. led 
vous, and reſembling that of the ſtomach BL a 


the third or internal coat, is compoſed 0 
glands, continually diſcharging a muciliy- 
nous ſcrum, which moiſtens the inner {ut 
face of the bladder, and defends it from 
acrimony of the urine. Around its neck g 
a ſmall muſcle, called ſphinoter veſicæ, ahi 
contracts the orifice of the bladder, and pꝶ 
vents the urine from dropping out invol!! 
tarily, or till it thruſts open the pafſage, 
nd coat - n 


| va 
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B L A 
ter, called the detruſor urine, or that 
ch thruſt out the urine. It likewiſe ſig- 
bes a puſtule or bliſter. 
BLADE, S. [from bled, bled, Sax. ] in 
ony, the ſpire or leaf of graſs ; the green 
ts of corn, which riſe from the ſeed. 
nee the thin piece of metal, beaten with a 
mmer or caſt, and more particularly that 
tofa ſword or knife, is called a blade, 
n the former's reſembling a blade of graſs, 
bold, enterprizing perſon. 
BLADE or BLA'DE-BONE, S. in ana- 
hy, the ſcapula, or ſcapular- bone, of a flat 
| triangular form. 
To BLADE, V. A. to fit a blade to a 
ndie, 
BLADED, Adj. having leaves, or blades. 
BLAIN, S. [ ſegene, Sax,] a puſtule or 
ſter, | 
BLA'MABLE, Adj. that which deſerves 
ſure, 
BLAMABLY, Adv. and deſerving cen- 
e or blame. 
To BLA ME, V. A. [blamer, Fr.] to charge 
erſon with having done a fault, or ſome- 
ng wrong, applied to things, to accuſe of 
«1, Uſually joined with the particle for; 
he reader muſt not lame me for making 
,” Locke. Improperly uſed with of. © Ti- 
revs he blamed ef. Knolly. 
BLA'ME, S. the charging with faults. 
at which merits cenſure, 
BLA'MEFUL, Adj. that which highly 
ſerves cenſure, 
BLA'MELESS, Adj. that which deſerves 
cenſure or blame | 
BLA'MELESSLY, Adj. in ſuch manner 
not to merit cenſare. 
— S. the perſon who cenſures, 
ames. 
BLA'MEWORTHY, Adj. that is deſerving 
ure or blame. 
To BLANCH, V. A. [4/anchis, Fr.] to 
ten a thing; to peel applied to the peel- 
almonds, which diſcovers their kernel 
a white colour. Uſed nenterly, to evade, 
Books will ſpeak plain when counſellors | 
Inch.” Bacon, 
BLA'NCHING, S. the art, or method of 
king an thing white. 
BLA'ND, Adj. [b/andus, Lat.] ſoothing, 
d, applied to language; ſoft, temperate, 
plied to the weather. 
BLA'NDISHMENT, S. [from b/andiſÞ] 
inſinuating addreſs, by which a perſon 
rats the eſteem of another, Soft, mild 
kind expreſſions by which a perſon ſteals 
o the favour of another. A behaviour or 
ument by which a perſon eadeayours to 
d the affections of another. 
BLA'NK, Adj. (blanc, Fr.] whitiſh or 
e. That which is not written on; con- 
d; dejected. Applied to verſe, that 
i is without rhime; in its original uſe 


| other wigd inſtrument. 
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| implying defect, as ban paper implies a wan \ 


of writing. 

BLANK, S. a ſpace, which has no writ- 
ing on it, but it is left ſo in order to be 
filled up. In Lotteries, a ticket which has 
no prize drawn againſt it; the mark which 
an arrow or piece is aimed at. 

BLAN'KET, Ss. [blanchette, Fr.] a ſtuff 
made of wool, in the loom like cloath, but 
eroſſed like ſerges, worked with blue or red 
wool at each end, and with a crown or otlier 
ornament at each corner, uſed for beds, be- 
ing . both above the upper, and be- 
neath the under ſheet to procure warme h. 
The Whitney blankets are, and have long 
deen, in the greateſt repute in England. 

To BLA'NKET, S. to wrap in a blanket, 
4% I'll blanker my loins.” Shake. Lear. 

BLA'NKET'TING, S. the toſſng a per- 
ſon in a blanket, which is done by ſeveral 
people holding the extremities, and is intend- 
ed as a Chaſtiſement for ſome miſcemeanour 
or crime, 

BLANKLY, Adj. ſo as to ſhew confu- 
ſion, or diſappointment. With whiteneſs ; 
with — 6 

To BLA SPHENME, V. N. [/aſph mare, 
Lat.] to ſpeak ill of God or things relating 
to his ſervice, _ In Law, an indignity, or in- 
jury offered to the Almighty, by denying 
what is his due, or attributing to him what 
is not agreeable to his nature, Lind. cap. i. 
Thoſe who deny the being and providence of 
God, are contumelious reproachers of Jeſus 
Chriſt, or by writing or ſpeaking ſhall deny 
N. the perſons in the Trinity, are pu- 
niſhable by tine, and rendered incapable of 
any office, 1 Hawk. P. C. 87. 9 and 10 
Will. iii. e. 3a. 

BLASPHE MER, S. one who ſpeaks 

things of the Deity inconſiſtent with his na- 
ture, or the reverence he owes him as a crea- 
ture: one who utters diſreſpectful, or irre- 
verent things of any perſon in the holy Tri+ 
nity. 
BLA'SPHEMOUS, Adj. [from blaſphere. 
Uſually pronounced with the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable, but uſed by Milton and old au- 
thort, with it on the ſecond} diſreſpectful or 
irreverent with reſpect to God and heavenly 
things. Blaſphimeus words the ſpeaker 
vain do prove.” Sidrey. 

BLA'SPHEMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to ſpeak ill of God and heavenly 
things. 

BLA'SPHEMY, S. an offering ſome in- 
dignity to God; his holy writ, or the doc- 
trines revelation, either by ſpeaking or writ- 
ing any thing ill of them, or aſcribing any 
thing ill to them inconſiſtent with their na- 
tures and the reverence we owe them. 

BLAST. IZA, Sax. ] a puff, or current of 
wind. The ſound made of a trumpet or 
A warm air, which 

withers 
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withers trees, or cauſes a peſlilence. The 
Plague or peſtilence. By the _ of God 
they periſh. Fob iv. 9. This ſenſe is deriv- 
ed from _ Sax, Sleſta or bi Pol. and ob- 
teſka, Ruſl. 

To BLAST, V. A. [laflan, Sax.] to in- 
fect with ſome ſudden inſection, by means of 
the air. To cauſe a thing to wither. To 
ruin a perſon's character by falſe rumours. 
To render an enterprize abortive. ** His 
enterprize was blaſted.”” Arbuth. To deafen or 
affect the ear with a very loud noiſe applied 
to wind inſtruments. © Trumpeters.— 
blaſt you the city's ears.“ Shakeſp. 

BLA'STING, S. the blowing up the vein 
of a mine by gun-powder, 

' BLAS'TMENT, that which withers, kills, 
or renders a thing abortive. 

BLA'TTA-BYZANTIA, $ Lat. in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a teſtatious body ſo called from 
its coming from Byzantium or Conſtantino- 
ple, and is the operculum or upper part of a 
turbinated ſhell of a fiſh, which yields a pur- 
ple dye, ſhaped like the claw, or talon of a 
wild animal, very thin, of a brown colour, 
eaſy to burn, and of a diſagreeable ſmell 
when burnt. It has a cordial medicine. 

BLA'TANT, Adj. [blattant, Fr. | bellow- 
ing, like a calf, © the blatant beaſt.” Dryd. 

BL AZE, S. [laſe, Sax. bleſta, bl H. Sclav.] 
a light of a flame: figuratively, a ſpreading 
abroad, or extending a report, in alluſion to 
the diffuſion of light, which is made by a bo- 
dy in flames. A white mark on a horſe's 
forehead. 

To BLA'ZE, V. to ſhine, or give light, 
to make a thing univerſally known by re- 


rt, þ 

BLA'ZER, S. one who ſpreads abroad any 
report er rumour, Not in uſe, though no 
other word ſeems to have been ſubſtituted in 
its ſtead. 

To BLAZ'ON, V. A. [ laſonner, Fr,] in 
Heraldry, to name all the parts of a coat, in 
their proper terms. Figuratively, to ſet out, 
deck or adorn, To diſcover to advantage; 
to diſplay. © How thyſelf thou blazonejt— 
in theſe two princely boys!“ Shakeſp. To 
celebrate. To ſpread abroad, to make uni- 
verſally known. 

BLA'ZON, S. [from the verb] in Heral- 
dry, the art of properly expreſſing the ſeveral 
parts of a coat of arms. This is done by be- 
ginning with the metal of the field, then 
naming the manner of its diviſion; its Charge, 
and if many things are born on it, by nam- 
ing that firſt which is born in the chiet, No 
repetition of words muſt be made uſe of; all 
perſons, beneath the degree of a noble, muſt 
have their coats bluzoned by metals and co- 
lour, nobles by precious ſtones, and kings 
and princes by plants; 6/azon is uſed figura- 
tively for making any thing public; or a 


BLE 
To BLE ACH, V. A. [eblece, du 
whiten by expoſing to the air and ſun. 
grow white, in the ſun, or open air, 
BLEACHING, S. the art of mi 
a thing white, which is not fo Ig 
Bleaching ſilk is performed by boiling i 
river water, in which good Toulon or 6: 
ſoap has been diſſolved, beating it, wk 
it in cold water, wringing it lightly, pu 
it a ſecond time into water mixed with f 
and a little indigo, wringing it hard, and! 
pending it in the air over the fumes of 
ing fulpboe. Woollen ſtuffs are bre 
with water and ſoap, with the vapoy 


ſulphur or brimſtone ; and with chalk, Mond 
go and the vapour of ſulphur. The nj ric 
of bleaching linen as practiſed at St. Me 
tin, is as follows; the linens when . 
from the loom are ſteeped in clear wary ot 
whole day, being cleared of their filth, Mo, 
are thrown into a bucking tub filled BLI 
cold lye made of wood-aſhes and water; cha 
ken out of this lye, they are waſhed in e 
water, ſpread in meadows, where they e . 


watered now and then by ſcoops. After 
ing thus ſome time, they are watered, vil 
freſh lye, of a different compoſition, pou 
on hot; then ſpread in the meadow age 
and the operation repreated till they are 
to their proper whiteneſs, Being then pla 
in a gentle lye to recover their ſoftneſs, ti 
are waſhed in clear water, rubbed with bl 
ſoap, waſhed well, and ſoaked in ſkimn: 
milk; being waſhed again, they are dip 
into water, in which ſtarch or ſmalt has le 
ſteeped; after this they are faſtened to pt 
ſtuck in the ground, and when thice pu 
dry are taken from the poles and beaten «t 
wooden mallets, to beat down the grain? 
make it look more beautiful; after wb 
they are folded in ſquares and preſſed. | 
be conſidered what importance the l 
manufactories are of to this nation, we it 
be rather commended than blamed ' 
dwelling ſo long on this article; and be 
we conclude we cannot help ſaying that! 
perfection to which the Iriſh and Sc 
have arrived to in this article, bids fair toe" 
bliſh the character of our linens above vi 
the moſt ſanguine perſons could have f 
miſed at its firſt attempt, and if proſecut 
with the ſame ardour muſt ſoon render i 
this branch of manufacture equal ts l 
Dutch or any nation, that has hitherto 
thought inimitable, or at leaſt not to be. 
ualled. 
BLE'AK, Adj. [from Black, or blzc, & 
cold, ſharp, chill. f 
BLE AK, S. —— Blec, Sax. ] in Nu 
Hiſtory, a ſmall river or freſh water fill. 
BLEA'KNESS, S. extreme coldnci 4 
plied to the air, 
BLEAKY, Adv, cold, ſharp or © 


pompous diſplay of any quality. | 


owing to the wind, | 
g LEA 


BLE 


LEAR, Adj. [blaer, Belg.) dim or fore 
h rheum z that which cauſes dimneſs of 


. fight. 
l E- Ak, v. A. to occaſion dimneſs; 


mil 

> nk the eyes fore with rheum. a 
ing i LE'+ REDNESS, S. ſoreneſs, or dim- 
or 6 of ſight, occaſioned by a defluction of 
„ wah um. 

, put o BLEAT, V. A. [bletan, Sax. ] to 


ke a noiſe like a ſheep. 

BLEAT, S. (from the verb] the cry or 
iſe of a ſheep. 

BLE'D, Part. from BLEED. 

To BLE'ED, V. N. to loſe blood by a 
und, &c. To die by bleeding, The lamb 
riot dooms to bleed to day. Pee. To 
raft blood; to let blood. 

To BLE'MISH, V. A. to ſpot, ſtain, or 
y other ways deprive a thing of it beauty, 
Jue, or pertection. To defame. 
BLE'MISH, S. {from the verb] applied 
charms, any thing that din:inilbes their 
7eftion. Applied to goods; a defect in 
e making, or owing to ſome accident. A 


After M rroach, diſgrace, or defect. 

d, vid To BLE'ND, V. A. [blendan, Sax ] to 
„ pom things together impertectly, applied to 
w azo: mixing of colours ; “but blended not 
are cited.“ Boyle, 


BLENHEIM, a village of Germany, in 


n pla 

fs, thWWabia, rendered memorable for the victory 
th er the French and Bavarians, obtained by 
ima e Allies, under the command of the Duke 


e dip Marlborough and Prince Eugene. In 
has leefWemory of this battle, the fine palace of 
to ai enheim was built, near Woodſtock, at the 
ce fu erge of the government. It happened 


Auguſt 1704. It is ſeated on the W. 
e of the Danube, 3 miles N. E. of Hoch- 
ed, 27 N. E. of Ulm, and 25 N. W. of 
ubury. Long. 20. o. lat. 48. 40. 

To BLE'SS, V. A. [ preter, I b/ ſed or 
ſr, from bletſain, Sax.} to wilh happineſs 
ſucceſs to a perſon. To praiſe God for 
appineſs received, to confer every thing that 
n make a perſon happy, applied to the 
ſalty, 

BLE'SSED, Part. Paſſ. of BLESS ; bleſja- 
7; bleſſed and bleſſud, 11. 

BLESSEDLY, Adv. fo as to communi- 
te the preateſt happineſs. 

BLE'SSEDNESS, S. that which renders a 
ron happy. The tate of felicity in hea- 
en. The divine favour. 

BLE'SSER, S. he that prays or confers 
les, the happineſs of another. 
BLE'SSING, S. a prayer whercin hap- 
neſs is requeſted, Figuratively, the divine 
your, including its actual interpoſition in 
half of a perſon either by granting his 
nyers, of proſpering his undertakings, 
ny means or cauſe of happineſs ; any great 
Wantage, or benefit. © A juſt and wiſe ma- 


de friend to another, ſo called in Scripture: 


ſtrate is a bleſſing.” Atterb. The preſents of | c 


BLI 


on account of their being marks of a mind 
diſpoſed to implore the greateſt bleflings for 
another; Receive my preſent: Take, I 
pray thee, my bleſſing.” Gen. xxxiii. 10. 
BLE'ST, Part, from RLES+. 
BIE W, the pret. of BLOW, 
BLVGHT, S. {from 6lzych, Teut.] in 


Botany, a diſcaſe incident to plants, or trees; 


the cauſes of which have been variouſly aſ- 
figned by different authors. But as they are 
univerſally acknowledged to proceed from con- 
tinued dry eaſterly winds, may they not firſt 
{top the perſpiration of the bloſſoms and then 
thoſe of the leaves; and may not their per- 
ſpiring matier, thus rendered thick and glu- 
tinous, become a proper nutrimet to the ſmall 
inſets always found praying on them? not 
that theſe inſects are the firſt cauſe of blights, 
as Mr. Bradley contends, though it mult be 
confelled, that whenever they meet with 
proper nutriment, they multiply exceedingly, 
and are inſtrumental in promoting this diſ- 
temper. Blights are likewiſe cauſed by ſharp 
and hoary froſts in the night, which ſtarve 
the tender parts of the bloſſoms, and being 
ſucceeded by a hot ſun-ſhine in the day time, 
a ſcalding heat is acquired by the globules of 
moiſture, not yet dried by the tun, which 
ſcorches the tender flowers. Sometimes in- 
deed they are owing to nothing but a weak- 
neſs in the trees themſelves, proceeding ei- 
ther from want of nouriſhment, from ſome 
ill qualities in the ſoil where they grow, ſome 
bad quality ia the ſtock, ſome inbred diſtem- 
per of the buds or cyon, imbibed from the 
mother tree, or miſmanagement in pruning. 
For the b/ights of corn, fee MUT. Figu- 
ratively, any thing which makes an under- 
taking miſcarry; or diſappoints a perſon's ex- 
pectations. 

To BLT GH T, V. A. to render a tree bar- 
ren; to wither, to blaſt, deſtroy, or kt. 
&« þlight the tender buds of joy. Lyrtler. 

BLIND, Adj. [id, Sax. Dan.] deprived 
of ſight, ignorant. All authors te their 
own defects are blind.” Dryd. Sometimes with 
of, ** Blind of the future.” Dryd. Dark, not 
eaſily to be ſeen. In Chymiltry, blind vetlcls, 
are dach as have no openiag but on one ſide. 

To BLIND, V. A. to deprive one of 
Fyht; to prevent a perſon from ſecing, by 
placing ſomething between his eyes and the 
object, or by tying ſomething over his eyes. 
To darken; to render a thing obſcure ard 
not eaſily compreherded, 

BLI'ND, ſomething to intercept the 
light; a piece of canvas painted or unpaint- 
ed placed in a window, to hinder a paſſenger 
from ſeeing into a room. Figuratively, 
ſomething to divert the eye or mind from 
attending to the deſign of a perſon. 

To BLI'NDFOLD, V. A. to hinder one 
from ſecing by tying ſomething before his 


yes. 
BLIUNDFOLD, Adv. with the eyes co- 
vered 


BLO 


vered, or ſhut. Without conſideration 

implicitly, © Be no longer led blindfold.” 

Freebeld. 

BLUNDLY, Adv. without ſight. Hardly 
to be perceived, oppoſed to plain, or legibly. 
Inplicitly. Without any direction, judy- 
ment, or wiſdom. © Blindly gathered into 
this goodly ball.” Dryd. 

BLI'NDMAN'sS-BUFF, S. a play where- 
in a perſon endeavours to catch ſome of the 
company, after his eyes are covered, 

BLYNDNESS, S. loſs of fight. Figura- 
tively, ignorance or want of knowledge. 

BLIUNDSIDE, S. the foibles or weakneſs 
of a perſon. 

To BLINK, V. N. [H inter, Dan. ] to 
wink with one eye ; to fee obſcurcly with 
one eye. 

BLINKARD, S. [from Glink and acrdt, 
Belg.] one who has bad eyes. Figuratively, 
one who difcerns but very imperfectly. 

BLI'SS, S. % e, Sax.] joy. A late of 

happineſs, or felicity. 

BLI'SSFUL, Adj. [from Bliſs and 65 of 
Fullan, Sax. to fill] abounding with joy; 
poſſeſſed of the higheſt degree of hapjinels, 

or bliſs. ; 

BLVSSFULLY, Adv. ſo as te ſhow the 
greateſt ſigns of joy and happineſs. 

BLVSTER, S. [bluyſfter, Belg.] a ſwell- 
ing of the (kin, generally filled with a wate 
fluid; ſcalding, &c."alſo a medicine whic 
draws the humours to a particular part. 

To BLISTER, V. N. to riſe in bliſters; 
to raiſe bliſters by burning. To apply a 

laiſter to raiſe a bliſter, 

BLIUTHE, Adj. [&lithe, Sax.] gay, airy, 
joyous, ſprightly, jocund. 

BLITHLY, Adv. in a joyoufly, airily, 
gaily manner. 

BLITHNESS, S. the ſtate of joyful ala- 
crity and ſprightlineſs, owing to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome good. : 

BLIUTHSOME, Adj. gay, airy, ſprightly, 
chearful, 

To BLO AT, V. A. —— blocvan, Sax.] 
to ſweil with uind; to diſcover pride by the 
looks or geſture, To look as it ſwelled by 
wind; generally applied to a perſon's grow- 
ing luſty, but appearing at the ſame time 
unſound. 

BLO'ATEDNESS, S. the being puffed 
up with fat, or ſwelled with wind. 

BLO'BBER-LIP, S. A thick lip. 

BLO'B-LIPPED, or BLO'BBER-LIP- 
PED, Adj. having tlu ck lips. 

BLO'CK, S. [V hs, Belg.] a heavy piece 
of timber. Any waſly body. A piece of 
wood in the ſhape of a head, uſed by bar- 
bers. A piece of wood vſed by hatters to 
dreſs their hats on. The wood on which 
ſtate criminals are beheaded, Figuratively, 
an obſtruQion, or impediment, ** No crime 
is block enough in our way. Decay of Piety, 


$ 


BLO 


To BLO'CK, V. A. [Bloquer, Fr], 
ſtop up a paſſage. To encloſe a tou 
prevent any one from going into, or com 
out of it. | 

BLOCKHOVU'SE, S. [ blockbays, Buy, 
fortreſs built to ſecure a patlage: g 

BLOCKA'DE, S. [from blockuys, Te 
a fortreſs or bulwark ; a kind of ſicge, wh 
in all paſſages and avenues are ſeized ; 
ſhut up, ſo as the beſieged are reduced t 
neceflity of ſurrendering or ſlarving. 

To BLOCK&'DE, V. A. to block w 
the avenues to a place, ſo as to prevent! 
enemy from receiving any ſupplics of 20 
or proviſions. | 

BLO'CK-HEAD, S. a perſon of a 4 
apprehenſion, aud great ſtupidity. 

BLOCKHEA DED, Adj. remarkably} 

id, dull, and incapable of improvement, 

BLOC'KISHNESS, S. want of capach 
dullneſs of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity, 

BLOCK TIN, S. that which is purea 
unwrought, 

BLO'MARY, S. | from Sama, Sax 
firſt forge in an iron work, through li 
the metal paſſes atter it has been firſt met 

pronounced as if writt 


from the mine. 
| a red fluid, circulaty 


BL/OOD, S. 
blidd, bled, Sax. 
through every part of an animal boy 
That part which concretes into a mafs, i 
called the cruor, and that which ſuſtain 
and preſerves its fluidity the ſerum. Bla 


uſed figuratively, for kindred, deſcent, lit 

A perſon of a warm or ſanguine temper; Mie f 

rake, or one who indulges himſelf in ro B 

commiſſion of irregularities. ke ot 
To BLOOD, V. A. to ſtain with ble Lo 

to let blood. Figuratively, to heat or a the 


aſperate, uſed with the particle ogaz 
© Much 6lcaded one againſt another.“ Bu: 

BLOO'/D-HOUND, S. a hound that ts 
lows by the ſcent, ſeizes with great fem 
neſs, and will not quit the track of the per 


ſons he purſues 11 
BLOO'DILY, Adv. cruelly, ſawig prati 
given to murder or bloodſhed, wfica 
BLOO'DLESS, Adj. having no bloo vun 
dead pale. is gun. p 
BLOO'D-SHED, S. murder; laughter zinc 
BLOO'DSHEDDER, S. one who mg b 
ders another, by giving him a wound saß vith 
may make him bleed to death. 10 
BLOO'DSHOT, or BLOO'DSHOTTEN Sh, : 
Adj. a diſtemper in the eyes, wherein Us. 
blood-veſlels appear of 2 bloody-colour. d. F 
BLOO DST ONE, S. LD lhad- ſiein, Du ¶¶ viſe i 
in Natural Hiſtory, a ryineral of a green on. 
lour, ſpotted with a bright blood-red. lt breat 
uſed. in medicine as a ſtyptic, or to ppl! 
blood, and by goldſmiths and gild: rs to fe h th 
liſh their works. - lrg 
BLOO'DY, Adj. ſtained with bp _ 
0, 


Cruel; murderous ; ſavage, 


A perſon of dull parts, or apprehenkion, 
3 


BLOOD! 


| BLO 
100'DY-FLUX, s. Sce DYSEN- 


RY. 

1L00DY-MINDED, Adj. cruel; ſa- 
ez murderous. 

LOOM, S. | Llama, — in Botany, 
f,wer on fruit-trers and plants, which 
edes their fruit. The fine blue ſubſtance 
plumbs, &e. Figuratively, a flourithing 
e. In iron work, a piece of iron wrought 
pa maſs two feet ſquare. 

ro BLOO'M, V. N. to produce bloſſoms 
„wers. To flouriſh. 

BOOM, Adj. full of bloſſoms or 
ers. In a ſtate of vigour, or perfec- 
; flouriſhing. 

.O SSO Ms, S. [ from loſm, bl:ſma, Sax.] 
Fotany, the flower which afterwards be- 
es fruit on trees or plants. 

o BLO'SSOM, V. N. to put forth 
ers or bloſſoms, To yield, or be cover- 
with flowers, which afterwards turn to 


ſy BLOT, V. A. [Yettis, Brit.] to drop 
on a paper or other ſubſtance. To et. 
any word with ink; uſed with eve. To 
der a thing invilible; to ſtain, ſully, or 
piace, ** It blots thy beauty.“ Shakeſp. 
LOT, S. a ſpot of ink droppe4 on pa- 
A daſh of the pen on a word to efface 
Figuratively, a ſtain. ** A St of 
our,” Temple, Uſed at backgammon, 


als, a 2 fingle man lies open to be taken up; 
ain ce to bit a blot. ** Too great a maſter, to 
Bae a bt which may eaſily he it.“ Dryd. 
t, lor cn, S. a fore, puſtule, or eruption 


the (kin. 
o BLO'TE, V. A. [n, Belg.] to 
ke or dry with ſmoke, 
LOW, S. |blewve, Belg.] a firoke given 
1 the filt, &c. a ſingle attempt, a ſudden 
m, at once. They loſe the province 
bw,” Dryd, The att of laying or de- 
ung eggs in fleſh, applied to flies, 
o BLU'W, V. N. [Pret. blew,] to 
ve, applied to the wind. To breathe 
1, Toſound by means of wind. Let 
prating organ S. Dryd. To found 
whcal wind- inſtrument. Uſed with 2, 
mount into the air, applied to the effect 
gun-powder, 4 Some of the enemy's 
giZINES blew wp.” Tatler, No. 59. To 
ie by the force of wind, To incrcafe a 
with a pair of bellows. To breathe up- 
To form into ſhage by means of the 
ah, applied both to bubbles and glaſs 
ks. Uſed with vp, to ſwell with the 
. Figuratively, to grow vain, or proud 
ruſe into the air, or deſtroy, applied to 
powder, Uſed with ur ro extinguſh by 
breath. To cover with eggs, and cor- 
applied ro flies which depolite their eggs 
« that begins to putrify ** Let water 
* no me into abhorring.”” SH. To 
Wn * become commun z to be ſtole. 
0, * 


B L U 

To BLOW, V. N. [an, Sax. ] in Bo- 
tany, to bloſſom, to flouriſh. | 

BLO'WTH, S. ready to blow or bloſſom. 
Figuratively, an impet fect ſtate, capable of 
improvement. In the t and bud.“ 
Raleigh. 

BLO WZE, S. a female of a healthy coun- 
tenance, or one whoſe hair hangs negli- 

ently. : 

BLO'WZY, Adj. having a ruddy face, or 
the hair diſordered, 

BLU/BBER, S. that part of a whale, 
which contains the oil. 

To BLU'BBER, V. N. [in52bo/are, Ital.] 
to weep ſo as to make the cheeks ſwell; to 
ſwell the checks with weeping. 

BLU'BBERED, Part. ſwelled, big, or 
_ ; generally applied to the lips. | 

LU'DGEON, S. a ſhort thick ſtick, uſed 
as an offenſive we:pon. 

BLUE, Adj. [ formerly ſpelt 4/cwo, from 
blos, Sax. ] of a blue colour: and as a ſubs 
ſtantive one of the primitive colours of the 
rays of light, and among dyers for one of the 
five ſimple colours, of which they form the 
others. It is made of woad, ſmall woad, or 
vouede, and indigo. The common woad is 
the .beſt and moſt necetfary for dying; the 
vouede is inferior ho h in quality, ſubſtapce, 
and ſtrength ; the indigo gives a falſe colour, 
but may be uſed in the proportion of fix 
pound to each large bale of uod. Blue is 
made more lively and bright, if the ſtuff is 
dipped, after dying, into luke-warm water, 
or by fulling it with melted ſoap, and waſh- 
ing it afterwards, Painters blue is made dif- 
ferently, according to the different kinds of 
painting it is deſigned for. In limning, 
freſco, and miniatiire; ultramarine, blue 
aſhes, and ſmalt are uſed ; but; in oil, blue 
bice, verditer, lapis, armenius, ſmalt, and 
litmouſe, Turnfole blue is made by boiling 
four ounces of turnſole in three Huw of 
water for an hour: This is made uſe of in 
painting on wood, Pruflian blue is made by 
calcining tartar and ox blood together, boi!- 
ing them afterwards in water, and mixing 
with Engliſh vitriol, crude allum, and ſpirits 
of ſalt. To look blue upon a perſon, is to be- 
ho!d him with an unfavourable counte- 
nance, 

To BLUE, V. A. to make of blue, to 
give linen a bluiſh caſt, by dipping them 
into cold water. 

BLU'E-BOTTLE, S. in Botany, a flower 
ſhaped like a bell, of a blue colour. In Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a large fly with a ſhining blue 
body. 

BLUELY, Adv. like a blue colour, ſome- 
what blue, blueiſh. | 

BLUE'NESS, S. that quali which deno- 
minates a thing blue. "The blueneſs of the 
ſkies, is owing according to Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, to the particles of the cloud: being ut 

2 firſt 


BLU 


firſt of ſuch a bignaſs as to reflect the azure 
rays, before they can conſtitute clouds ot 


any colour. This being the firſt co- 
Jaur they can reflect, mul: likewiſe be that 
of the fineſt and moſt tranſparent ſkies, 


whoſe vapours are not 
any other colour. De la Hire, after obſerv- 
ing that any black body, viewed through a| 

ite one, 3 the idea or ſenſation of blue, 
ſays that the blucnefs of the ſky is owing to 
its immenſe depth, which is devoid of light, 
being ſeen through clouds or air illuminated 
and whitened by the ſun ; the veins appear 
blue, becauſe the blood therein being in a 
ſtate of obſcurity, muſt appear black and be- 
ing — — the — of the vein 
or white ſkin, will produce the perception of 
BLUFF, Ad : ſoclling, 

BLUFF, Adj. big, ſwelling, ſurley. 

BLUISH, Adj. ſomewhat my 7 

BLU'ISHNESS, S. a ſmall degree of blue. 

To BLUNDER, v. N. Mundus, Ill. 
to be guilty of a groſs miſtake. To go about 
in a contuſed manner. Blunders round 
about a meaning,” Pope. 

— S. a groſs or ſtupid miſ- 

e. 

BLU NDERBUSS, S. [from donderbuſſe, 
Bdg.] a gun or fuſſee, that may be charged 
with ſeveral bullets. A perſon gailty of 
groſs and ridiculous miſtakes. 

BLU'NDERER, S. one who cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh one thing from another; one who 
blunders, | 

BLUNT, Adj. that which will not pierce, 
or cut, on account of its thickneſs, oppoſed 
to ſharp; void of ceremony or politeneſs. 
Not eaſily penetrated. 

To BLUNT, V. A. to ſpoil the edge or 
point of any weapon, fo as to hinder it from 
piercing, or cutting. Figuratively, to leſſen 
the violence of any paſſion, 

BLUNTLY, Adv. not able to pierce or 
cut ; without ceremony, politeneſs, or cle- 

nce, 

BLU'NTNESS, S. want of edge, or poin 
Plainneſs ; abruptnefs, want of politeneſs. 

BL'UR, S. [borr; Span.] a blot or ſtain. 


2 * 

4 To BL'UR, V. A. to efface, to eraſe, to 
ain. 
To BLUSE, V. N. Sen, Belg.] to 

redden in the face at being charged with any 

thing which excites ſhame.. Figuratively, to 
bear the colour of a bluſh, Uſed with ar 
before the cauſe, ** bluſb at your vices," 

Ca.amy, : 
BLU'SH, S. a redneſs of the cheeks, ge- 

nerally occaſioned by the fight of ſome un- 

chaſte object. This is owing to the ſame 
nerve's being extended to different parts of 
the body, For the fifth pair being branched 
from the brain to the eye, car, muſcles of 


t. 


| 


into their minute veſlels, Figuratively, 
ſs enough to reflect red colour; 
Cra aw. 


to the wind. Figurativcly, to bully, 


or ſwagger. 


9 


2 


| 


the lip, cheek, 


blu 


BOA 


e, tongue, and ng 
when a thing is heard or ſeen which af 
the cheeks with bluſhes, at the ſame tines 
it aſſects the eye and ear, it drives the bly 


« the roſes bluſh fo nn 
BLU'SHY, Adj. reſembling a bluſh, « 


colour.“ Hervey, 
o BLU'STER, V. N. to roar; 


BLU'STER, S. the roaring noiſe om 
ſioned by the wind, Figuratively, the nd 
turbulence of anger, or vanity. 

BLU'STERER, S. a bully; a 
doa ſter. 

BLU'STROUS, Adj. 2 to the wi 
making a great noiſe. Applied to perſa 
alluming the airs of their ſuperiors. 

BO, Interj. a word uſed to excite tenn 


BO AR, S. [formerly ſpelt bore, bar, i - 
hare, Sax.] the male hog, or ſwine. 08 

BOARD, 8. [bord, Sax. ] a piece of H oe 
timber, for the uſe of building. A tab b bo! 
*© may Ceres bleſs thy board. Pri-, | 


table, round which a council ſits, the wn: 


board ; the board of works, Entertainment * 
diet, or food. The deck, or floor of a (ti OB 


Uſed with on. 
To BOARD, V. A. to enter a ſhipfy 
cibly. To make the firſt attempt; to cor 
with boards, 
To BOARD, V. N. from burdd, Bri 
to lodge and — at a houſe. 3 
BOARD-WAGES, S. m a 
vants for victuals. NY 
BOA'RDER, S. ope who diets at ant 
ther's table, at a ſettled rate. A ſcholarth 
lives in the maſter's houſe. 
BOA/RDING-SCHOOL, S. a ſche 
where the ſcholars live with, and are boars 
or found in victuals by the maſter, 
BOA'RISH, S. of the nature of a bo! 
Fierce, cruel, ſavage, brutiſh, 
BOA'RISHNESS, S. want of deltec. 
and humanity. | 
To BO/AST, v. N. [i/, Prit.] tod 
play one's abilities in an aſſuming mans 
Uſed properly with /, and ſometimes "i 
the particle in, When uſed with agait), 
implies to ſet one's ſelf con itedly, or & 
great vanity, in oppoſition to anoth- 
i You have boaſted againſt me.“ Exel. xx 
13. Uſed actively, to diſplay with g 
pride and oſtentation;z to magnify, © 
or be proud of. 
BO AST, S. what a perſon is proud“ 
vain conceited diiplay. 
BO/ASTER, S. one who makes a po" 
ous diſplay of his advantages, 
BO'ASTFUL, Adj. inclined te 
oſten tatious. 
Bea 


ö 


A 
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ATI N GLT, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
o diſplay vain conceit, 
0 AT, S. [St, bare, Sax.] a ſmall open 
|, commonly wrought ur moved by 
When rowed by one man, called a 
ler; when by two, named oars. 
BOATSWAIN, S. an officer in a ſhip, 
has charge of all her rigging, the long 
and her furniture, ſteering her by 
felf; calls out the ſeveral gangs to their 
ches, and other offices, and puniſhes all 
nders, that are ſentenced to receive 
iſhwent, 
oBO'B, V. N. applied to a thing which 
hg ſuſpended by a ſtring, plays back- 
& and forwards; to play or ſwing againſt 
ing, ** bo%ing at their ears.” Dryd. To 
e a perſon a hunch or puſh with the 
* 


OB, S. a jewel which hangs from the 
A blow, or puſh with the elbow. 
YB, S. a ſhort peruke. 
BIN, S. [bebine, Fr.] a ſmall piece 
wocd in the form of a cylinder, with a 
le gay out at each end, to wind 
ad, worſted, ſilk, &c. upon. The ſmall 
| put in the hollow of a ſhuttle. Like- 
ea round white tape, uſed by the ladies. 
JOBCHERRY, S. a game among chil- 
„ wherein a cherry is ſuſpended by a 
% which they endeavour to bite. 
BOBWIG, S. See BOB, ſubſtantive. 
BO/CASINE, S. [Fr. ] a kind of gummed 
cloth; buckram. 
0'CARDO, in Logic, the fifth mode of 
firſt figure of ſyllogiſms. 
0 CKLAND, in old Law, that which 
held by charter and not alienable; the 
e a8 freebs/d. 
0 50 DE, V. A. [bedian, Sax. ] to ex- 
to portend, uſed both in a good and 
ſenſe. Uſed —_ to foreſhew, with 
particle to before the perſon whom it 
{t befall, 
O0/YEMENT, S. (igns foreſhewing ſome 
re event, © portents, omen, or prog- 
C. 
IODICE, S. ſtays, or a kind of waiſt. 
t laced before, worn by country people. 
0 DILESS, Adj. without a body. In- 
oreal ; immaterial. 
0 DILY, Adj. that which conſiſts of 
ter, That which belongs to the body; 


0 DRIN, S. [Brit. boddikin, Teut.] an 
'ument with a ſharp point to make holes 
. An inſtrument — like a needle 
a long eye, uſed by females to run a 
on or ftring in any parts of their dreſs, 

Dy, bodige, Sax. ] a ſolid, extended, 
ale ſubſtance, capable of any fort of 
wa, or any kind of forms, compoſed of 
cles infinitely hard, ſo as never to wear 
ak into pieces, In Anatomy, that 
tan animal compoſed of bones, muſ- 


BOHN 

cles, nerves, canals, juices, which are dif- 
played with no ſmall degree of eloguence 
by Derbam in his Phylico Theology. A 
perſon, a human being. The real exiſtence 
of a thing in oppoſition to an image, repre- 
ſentation br type. “But the body is of 
Chrilt.”” Coloſs., A collection of perſons 
united; a bedy of men. Applied to a coach, 
among joiners, the cage er wooden frame, 
afterwards covered with leather, &c, on the 
out- ſide, and lined and ſtuffed within. Ap- 
plied to dreſs, that which covers the body. 
*© The body of a coat or gown.” The ma- 
terials which compoſe a manufature. Ap- 
plied to liquors, ſtrength. ** Brandy of a 
good bedy.”” Subſtance. The main or chief 
part of a thing. The body of a church.“ 
A perfect ſyſtem which contains all the 
branches of a ſcience. © A body of ſurgery.” 
A body of huſbandry.” 

BOD Y-CLOATHS, S. the cloaths which 
cover a horſe's body, when dieted, &c. 

To BODY, V. A. to produce, or bring 
into being. Imagination bedies forth the 
forms of things unknown.“ Shak, 

BO'G, [from beg, Iriſh] a moiſt rotten 
ſpot of earth, which ſinks and gives way to 
— weight of the body. A marſh or mo- 
raſs. 

To BO'GGLE, V. N. [ Legil, Belg. ] to 
ſtart, or fly back at a diſagreeable object; to 
heſitate, to doubt, to diſſemble 

BO'GGLER, S. a perſon who doubts, 
or helitates z- a timorous perſon. 

B'OG-HOUSE, S. a neceſſary-bouſe. 

B'OGGY, Adj. conſiſting of, or abound- 
ing in bugs. 

BO'HEA, [weni bui, Chin.] a tea which 
comes from China, and is the ſecond gather - 
ing ; for all teas grow on the ſame plant 
and diffcr only according to the ſeaſon of 
gathering, and the method of drying. 
Where perſpiration is too great, the force of 
the veſſcls too ſtrong, the circulation of the 
blood too rapid; in ſpitting blood, 
from the tenderneſs of the veſlels of the 
lungs, ſharpneſs, or velocity of the humours; 
in abſceſſes of the lungs and heQtic coughs 3 
in obſtructions from the fizineſs of the hu- 
mours ; and in inflammations of the ſide, 
from a fullneſs of the veſſels, bohea tea is 
very ſerviceable, and where it agrees with a 
perſon, excels all ether vegetables for pre- 
venting ſleepineſs or dullneis, for taking off 
wearineſs or fatigue ; for railing the ſpirits, 
corroborating the memory, and other facul- 
ties; which depend on a due temperature of 
the brain, if uſed chicfly in an afternoon, 
drank moderately, and not too hot, as is the 

eral cuſtom, 

BOHEMIA, a kingdom of Europe, bound- 
ed on the N. by Miſnia, and Luſace, on the 
E. by Sileſia and Moravia, on the S. by 
Auſtria, and the W, by Bavaria, Some 


place Sileſia and Moravia in this kingdom: 
& A | buy 
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but about this geographers differ ; and ſome 
will have it only to conſiſt of roper Bohe 
mia and Moravia ; but this is a diſtinction 
of no conſequence. It is about 2co miles 
in length, and 150 in brezdth, and is very 
fertile in corn, ſaffion, hops, end paſtures. 
In the mountains there are mines of gold 
and filver, and in ſome places they find dia- 
monds, granates, copper, and Jead. The 
Roman Catholic religion is the principal, 
though there are many Proteſtants. The 
chief rivers are only the Muldan, the Elbe, 
and the Oder, Their language is the Scla- 
vonian, with a mixture of the German. The 
capital town, or city, is Prague. It is ſub- 

ze to the houſe of Auſtria, 
To BO'IL, V. N. [Leviller, Fr.] to be 
2 agitated with heat; to be ſet into a 
iolent motion by fire, and ſo to be able to 
ſcald any thing, applied to water. Figura- 
tively, hot; to be placed in boiling water; 
to dreſs viftuuls by boiling. To Lei over, 
applied to fluids, to have its contents ſo raie- 
fied by heat, as to run over the ſides of a veſ- 


ſel not large enough to contain it in that ſtate. 


To BOIL, V. A. to dreſs victuals, in 
boiled water. 

BO'IL., S. Sce BILE. 

FEO'ILARY, S. a place where alt is boiled, 
at the ſalt- works. 133 

BOILER, S. one who boils. A veſſel in 
which a thing is boiled. 

BO/ILING, S. the particles of fuel paſ- 
fing the pores of the veſſel, mix with the 

— liquid; and meeting with a reſiſtance there 

ſuſficient to deſtroy their mation, they com- 
municate it to the water; hence ariſes a ſmall 
inteſtinè motion in the particles of that fluid, 
but the firſt cauſe till continuing, that mo- 
tion is increaſed till the agitation of the wa- 
ter becomes ſenſible. The particles of air 
dilated and expanded thus by heat, moving 
upwards, will meet and coaleſce in their aſ- 
cent, by which means great quantities of wa- 
tcr will rife and fall alternately, or, in other 
words, the water will boil z but the heat 
continuing and the rarefattion increatfing, 
the water will now be too much for the veſ- 
ſel to contain, and will conſequently ſwell 
over its ſides, which the volgar call boiling 
over. It is neceſſary to be added, that hen 
water boils it cannot be rendered hotter by 
any degree of fire whatever,; for as the heat 
of boiling water is in proportion to the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere upon its ſurface, 
while that preſſure remains the ſame, the 
heat will be the ſame likewiſe. 

BOVSTEROUS, S. %, Pol ] violent, 
furious, ſtormy; roaring, applied to the 
wind; warm, hot, ontrageous, applied to 
3 violent, applied to heat. The 
heat becomes too powerful and beifierous.” 
Modo. | 

BOVSTEROUSLY, Adv. in 2 violent fu- 
trious manncr, | 


BOL 


BULARY, Adj. { from bole] 
the quality of bole or clay. 

BO'LD, Adj. { bald, Sax. ] daring, li 
courageous, fearleſs: applied to work of 
executed with great ſpirit and frech 
ſwelling or ſtanding out to the ſigh, 
plied to painting and ſculpture, Imput 
rude, applicd to the behaviour. To, 
bold, to be free, 

To BO'LDEN, V. A, to grow boll 
make bold, 

BO'LD-FACED, Adj. impudent, 

BO'LDLY, Adv. in a manner free f 
fear or timorouſneſs. Confidently; 
pudently. 

BO'LDNESS, S. a readineſs or alacty 


partakin 


rate 

profecute a deſign, notwithftanding is 0 
calties, applied to action ; courage, inf £0 
dity, undauntedneſs An execution ſort 
formed with great freedom and ſpirit BO 
poſed to a ſcrupulous exactneſs; a reap WW hol! 
undertaking a bold action. Having eat! 
fore boldneſs to enter, Sc.“ Heb, x Wahi 
The power to ſpeak or do what we in orte. 
before others, without fear or diſorder, | "Ms 
udence, rudeneſs. 5 of 
BO'LE, S. {belus, Lat.] in Natural Mb! 
tory, a ponderous different coloured Hebes 
and ſome marle, but leſs fat than « Ib. 
ſomewhat ſoluble in the mouth, of 2 a- 
talte, and ſtains when handled. atio 
bule, is a ponderous fat earth, of an ech 
gent taſte, found in Armenia. By To 


recommended 1 other fo bo 
in ſpitting of blood, and ulcers of the! 
Outwardiy applied, it is drying, ſtyptic 


aſtringent, and therefore proper to Wiſrery 
blood flowing from freſh wounds. To! 

BO“ LIS, S. [Lat.] in Natural H too att: 
great fiery ball, ſwittly hurried throug BO) 
air. | es | 

BO'LSTER, S. [bz/fere, Sax.] 2 1 fix 
ticking ſack filled with feathers, flocks, es or 


Uſed to ſupport a perſon's head in bel. 
pad to hide ſome deformity, In Surge 
iece of linen doubled, laid upon a wot 
To BO'LSTER, V. A. to raiſe a pen 


Nou it 


EON 


head with a bolſter. In Surgery, to , f 
the lips of a wound cloſe, by a com nuf 
Figuratively, to ſupport or maintain. O 
bolfler error.” Hocker, ' Gf. 
BU'LT, S. [alt, Brit. beult, Belg.] OO. 
ſhot from a croſs-bow. Lightnin; e zd 
thunder-bolt, Uſed with vpright as epi 
or upright as an arrow, ** I ttood ' Bi 30'N 
right.” «gu No go. A ſhort pee con 
iron made to faſten doors. Irons on 
uſe of to ſecure a felon, ** Ly Lt cel 
upon him.“ Shateſp, An obſtacle, em 
me-ik, ; own 
To BO'LT, V. A. to faſten or "etim 
with a bolt, to ſpeak without belt es ke 
« When vice can t her argumO i 20'N 
with WW proſtit 


Milton. To confine or reſtrain, uſed 
Fg 


F 


B ON 
cle uf. * Shackles accident, and belts up 
ange - Sharſp. To ſcparace the fine 
om coarſe parts of any thing with a ſieve. 
ouratively, to ſeparate truth from fal- 
od, by rigorous examination, uſed with 
e particle t. Time and nature will 
+ wut the truth.” L'Eſtrange. To clear 
om impurities, to purify or cleanſe. ** T he 
ancd 11-0w, that's bolted by the northern 
#,” Shakeſpeare. 

To BOLT, V. N. to ſpring out ſud- 
aly, to ſtart out, To come in a hurry. 
BULT-ROPE, S. the rope on which the 
il of a ſhip is faſtened, 

BO'LTER, S. a fieve made uſe of to ſe- 
rate lower from bran. 

RO'LTSPRIT, 8. Sce Bowsyar1T. 

O Los, S. [Lat.] a med cine made into 
foit maſs, about the ſizc of a nutmeg, 
BOMB, S. Cen, Lat.] in Gunnery, 
hollow ball of caſt iron, furniſhed with a 
nt tor a fuſee or wooden tube, replete with 
mbuſtible matter, to be thrown out of a 
ortar-piece, When the fuſee is ſet on bre, 
burns till it reaches the gunpowder, which 
z off and burſts the ſhell to pieces with in- 
edible violence. The largeſt are about 17 
ches in di meter, two inches thick, carry 
Ib, of powder, and ueigh about 490 lb. 
heir invention is of late date, ſince the firſt 
zntion of them is in 1588, at the ſiege of 
atchendonk in Guelderland. 

To BOMB, V. A. to attack with bombs. 
o bombard. 

BO'MBARD, S. [Jombarda, Lat.] a piece 
artillery, exceeding ſhort and thick, with 
very large mouth, called by ſome a baſilic. 
To BOMBARD, V. A. to fling bombs. 
o attack with bombs. 

BOMBARDUER, S. the perſon who 
ves the fuſee, fixes the ſhell, points, loads, 
4 fixes the mortar. The engineer, who 
es or directs the throwing of bombs out of 
e mortars. 

BOMBA'RDMENT, S. an attack by 
rowing bombs. 

BOM'BASIN, S. [Fr. pronounced bomba- 
, from bombicinus, Lat.] a flight ſilken 
nufacture. 

BOMBA'ST, S. [probably derived from 
'aſtius, one of the names of Paracelſus, 
) was remarkable for his vanity and unin- 
lizible jargon ] high, pompous and ſwell- 
g expreſſions without any important ſenſe, 
BO 'MBAST, Adj. pompous, ſonorous, 
” conveying mean ideas, 

ZO'MB-KETCH, or BO/MB-V ESSEL, 
mall veſlel ſtrongly built, to hear the ſhock 
a mortar at ſea, when bombs are to be 
own from it into a town. They have 
netimes three maſts, and ſquare ſails, ſome- 
es ketch faſhion, with one and a mizen. 
DO NA-RO BRA, S. a girl of the town; 


Noſtitute. 


BON 

BON CHRE'TIEN, S. [Fr. good chuiſ- 
tian] a pear ſo called. 

BOND, S. [ bend, benda, Sax. ] any thing 
which confines or binds cords, or chains, 
Union, joiuing, or connexion, Caopiivity, 
impriſonment, Joſs of | liberty; obligation. 
A tye, applied to alliance. In Law, a deed 
by which a perſon obliges himſelt to per fim 
certain acts. 

BO'NDAGF, S. ſlavery ; captivity. 

BO'ND-MAID, S. a female ſlave, 

BO'/ND-MAN, S. a man flave, 

BOND-SERVANT, S. one who is under 
bond to ſerve his maſter. 

BOND-SERVICE, S. flavery. 

BO'ND-SLAVE, S. a perſon confined to 
ſlavery. 
BOND'S-MAN, S. a ſlave, a perſon who 
has given his hand, as ſecurity for another. 

BOND'S-WOMAN, S. a woman ilave or 
who has given her bond. 

BO'NE, S. [ lan, Sax. Lein, Teut.] in Ana- 
tomy, a white, hard, brittle ſubſtance, ſup- 
porting and ſtrengthening the body; defend- 
ing ſome of the more eſſential parts, giving 
(ſhape to the human fabric and aſſiſting it iu 
its motion. The wiſdom and benevolence of 
providence is very conſpicuous in their for- 
mation; they are bigger in their extremitics 
than in the middle, that their articulations 
might be the ſtronger and leſs ſubject to lux- 
ation; and that the middle of the bone 
ſhould be ſtrong enough ta ſupport its deſtined 
weight and reſiſt accidents, the fibres are 
in that part more cloſely compacted together; 
to which we may add, the hollou neſs of the 
bone itſelf, which renders it not fo eaſily 
broken, as if ſolid and of a ſmallef ſize ; for 
if two bones of equal length, and of an equal 
number of fibres, the ſtrength of the one to 
the ſrrengh of the other, will be as their di- 
ameter, To this muſt be added, the oi!y 
matter, found in the cellular ſubſtance of the 
bone, and the marrow incluecd in its cavity, 
which prevents its growing dry, aud by that 
means becoming brittle: it — the 
articulation of the bones, hinders their ends 
trom being worn, or over-heated by motion, 
moiſtens the ligamants by which they are 
ticd to each other, and renders their motion 
caſy. The number of bones in a human f4- 
bric are reckoned to be 245, excluſive of the 
a ſeflamoidea, which amount to 48 more. 
To expatiate on the u iſe contrivance of their 
various connexions and other particulars relat= 
ing to their texture, uſes and articulations, 
does not ſuit the intended compats of this 
work, but whoever would at the {ame time 
acquaint himſelf with their wonders, and be 
led to acknowledge the benevolence of Pro- 
vidence, will find no ſmall improvement, and 

leaſure in the peruſal of Cheſclden's Ofteo- 
0 L'Efirange. To mate ng bones, is to 
make no ſcruple. To give a fe. ſen à bone te 

iel, 


BOO 
Ut, a low phraſe, for laying an obſtacle in 


is way; A bene of contention ; a cauſe of 
ſtrife, alluding to ſetting dogs a fighting, by 
flinging a bone between them. 
ToBO'NE, V. A. to take the bones from 
the fleſh, | 
BONE-LACE, S. a cheap fort of flaxen 
h 


ce. 
BONELESS, Adj. having no bones. 

" BONESE/TTER, S. one who ſets bro- 
ken, or diſlocated bones. 

BO'NNET, S. [onet, Fr.] a cap; or out- 
ward covering made of ſilk, worn inſlead of 
a hat by the ladies. In Fortification, a ſmall 
work, or little ravelin, without a ditch, 
Bonnet @ pretere, or a prieſt's cap, an out- 
work with three ſaliant angles and two in- 
wards, differ ing from a tenaille, from its ſides 

rowing narrower at the gorge, inſtead of be- 
ing parallel, and opening at the front or head, 
like a guen d' aronde, or ſwallow's tail. Among 
ſailors, ſmall ſails ſet on the courſes, or fa- 
ſtened to the bottom of the mizzen, mainſail, 
or foreſail of a ſhip. 

BO'NNILY, Adv. gayly, handſomely. 

BONNY, Adj. gay, chearful, handſome, 
ſprightly. 

BONUM MAGNUM, S. a ſpecies of 


r. 

BON, Adj. conſiſting of bone, Abound- 
ing in bone, 

BOO'BY, S. [from Jobo, Span.] a dull, 
heavy, ſtupid fellow. 

BO/OK, S. [from cc, Sax. boch, Teut.] a 
compoſition of ſome perſon, of a length ſuffi- 
cient to make a volume. A collection of papers 
ſewed, ot bound intended to be wrote on. The 
diviſion of an author's ſubjet, Uſed with 
the particle in, and the perſonal pronouns 
his or wy, to be much eſtemeed by a perſon, 
« T was fo much in In books, that, &c.“ 
Addiſ. Without lee, by the mere ſtrength 
of memory, by the ſtrength of a perſon's na- 


tural parts, without having committed his | 


thoughts to writing. ' 

To BOOK, V. A. to write any thing in 2 
book, J 

BO'OK-BINDER, S. 
books. | 

BOOKFUL, Adj. one who has gathered 
opinions from books, wichout having digeſted 
what he has read. 

BOO'KISH, Adj. fond of Lots, or read- 
ing, pedantic. 

BOO'KISHNESS, S. a great fondneſs for 
books. | 

BOO K-KEEPER, S. a perſon employed 
in a compting-houſe, to regiſter the tranſ 
actions daily carried on, and to methodize 


them . ” If 
BOO'K-KEEPING, S. the art of keep- 

ing accounts, or regiſtering a perſon's tranſ- 

actions in ſuch a manner, that he may at any 


one ohs binds 


| 


BOP 
part of his affairs with clearneſs and exy, 


tion. 

BOO'K-LEARNED, Adj. converſant þ 
books; one that reads much, but has u 
parts or invention, 

BOO'K-LEARNING, S. improveney 
acquired trom hooks, 

BOO'KSELLER, S. one whoſe buſing 
it is to ſell books. 

BOO'K-WORM, S. a mite or wor 
which preys upon books, Figurativeiy, a 
who applies himſclf too intenſely to ſtudy, 

BOO'M, S. [beam, Sex. boom, Belg.] i 
aß pole uſed to ſpread out the clue of bt 
ſtudding fail, main ſail, or foreſail. Aw 
of timber laid a-croſs a harbour, to ſecure u 
entrance 

BOO'N, S. [from bene, Sax. ] a pift, pr 
ſent, or favour. 

: - Adj, [Zon, Fr.] merry; gn; 
13k, 

BO'OR, S. [/eer, Belg.] an unpoliſte 
countryman, a clown, - 

BOO'RISH, Adj. [bawriſch, Teut,] u. 
poliſhed ; rude; clownith. 

BEOO'RISHLY, Adv. unpolitely, rud:, 

BOO'RISHNESS, S. a quality inconſiſtent 
. good manners or politeneſs. Clownil 
neſs. 

To BO OT, V. A. [baeten, Belg.] to 
of advantage. To profit, To enrich, « 
accumulate, 

BOOT, S. [ beta, b:te, Sax.] gain, profi, 
advantage, Zo beor, implics beſides, over an 
above. 
BOOT, S. (Cortes, Arm.] a leather a 
vering for the legs and feet, uſed by t} 
who ride on horſeback. A leathern rece 
tacle under a coach-box, uſed for carrying 
parcels, &c. 

To BO'OT, V. A. to put on boots. 


BO'OTED, Part. having boots on 0g 7" 


legs. In boots. | ow 
BOO'TTCA'TCHER, S. one who pu'ls * 
the boots at an inn. al 


BU/OTES, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, vi 
game of a northern conſtellation of f "oc 
ſtars, conſiſting of 55; one of which »« 
the firit magnitude, 

BOOT H, S. le, Brit. Lads, Sax. ] atem 
porary houſe built of boards, or boughs. 

BOO'ILESS, Adj. uvavailing ; une 
ceſsful ; unprofitable, © 1 have ſent ki 
Loctliſs home Shak. 18 

BOO/T-TREE, S. an inſtrument «hid frog 
is drove in by main force, iu order to {ti 
or widen a boot. 

BOO'TY,.S. [ber, buir, Relg.] plunde 
pillage, ſpoils. Things acquired by robbe) 


or 1 To flay booty, is to play d gun 
fairly. w — 


BO PEEP, S. the act of thruſting ® 
head in ſight, and draw it back again imme 


time know. the true ſtate of the whole or any 


diately. 205 


BOR 
BO'RABLE, Adj. that which may be 


ed. 

BO RACE, S. {berago, Lat.] in Botany, 
impalement is permanent, aud divided 
o five parts. Its flowers ate uſed in me- 
nal cordials, and the herb for cool tank- 
I; in the ſummer. | 

BO'RAX, S. [Lat.] a alt prepared 
m the evaporation of water which runs 
m the copper mines in the Eaſt-Indies. 
:ewiſe an artificial ſalt made of ſal armo- 
c, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea falt, and 
m diſſolved in wine. The native borax 
led by the Arabians, tincar, or tincal, 


Auch ignifics a nitre fir for — gold, 
ne for r* and fluxing metals, and 
mmoting the fuling of fuch, as it would 


ery difficult to melt without it. In Me- 
ire, it is uſed as an emena e, ſtimu- 
t, and diuretic, in a — of the 
uſes, and to promote delivery: is uſuall 

ed with myrrh and ſaffron, and its doſe 
from 5 to 15 grains. It is uſed as a 
metic, or beautifier ; and if not fo dear, 
uld recommend itſelf to the dyers to give 
lofs to their colours. 

0 RDER, S. [bord, Sax.] the extre- 
ies, or edge. The confines of a country, 
e outer part of a garment, A lip of 
ers at the edge-of a flower bed, &c. in 
arden, In Heraldry, an addition on the 
d of a ſhield. It is accounted, as a ſignal 
protection, favour, or reward Y and is 
lowed by kings on ſuch as they regard 
eſteem, In Printing, an ornament of 
ers, Ke. round the edges of a compoſi- 


lo BORDER, V. N. to live near to 
extremities of a country. To be near, 
approach, ** All wit which borders upon 
phaneneſs.” Tilſorſ. Uſed with the par- 
upon, Uſed aCtively, to ſet a narrow 
ment at the edges of a thing 

ſo BO'RE, [borian, Sax.] to make a hole 
ſharp pointed inſtrument : To puſh for- 
ds with violence. In Farriery, to carry 
* near the ground, applied to an 
e 


BORE, S. the hole made by boring: 
inſtrument uſed in boring: the dimen- 
$ of a hole or cavity. 

ORE, the preter of bear. 

UREAL, S. towards the north. 
UREAS, 8. [Lat. ſuppoſed to be de- 


lifted 


J 


xd: 
(iftent 
wail 


a from ber, Celt. the morning, becauſe 
ade ſituated in that * receive their light 
thence] the north wind. 


UREE, S. [Fr.] a dance compoſed of 
eps joined together by two motions, 
beyun with a crochet riſing, 

KER, S. a gimlet, or piercer ; the 
Eu who bores, 

WAN, part paſſive of bear, 

0 be BORN, V. N. to come or be 
l. into the world; to be deſigned by 


Q 


| 


BOS 


birth, uſed with the particles 2 and for, 

« He was born te empire.” And with the 
article of betore the mother. © Born of the 
irgin Mary. Creed. 

BO'ROUGH, 8. of [borboe, burig, burb, 
burg, Sax,] a town or corporation, -which 
ſends members to parliament. The whole 
number of boroughs amounts to 149. Royal 
boroughs, are corporations in Scotland, made 
for the advantage of trade, having com- 
miſſioners to repreſent them in parliament, 
Berougb-Engliſh, in Law, a cuſtomary de- 
ſcent of lands andtenements, whereby eſtates 
deſcend not to the eldeſt, but to the youn 
ſon, or if the owner have no. ſon, to his 
youger brother. Littleton ſays, the reaſon of 
this cuſtom is founded in a preſumption, that 
the youngelt is leaſt able to provide for him- 
ſelf. Kitch, 102. Dyer, 179. Head-borough, 
is the preſident, or chairman of a hundred. 


others for his aſliſtants. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE, a town in the. N. 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on 
turdays, and three fairs, on April 27, for 
horned cattle and ſheep, on June 22, for 
horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and hard-ware, 
and on October 23, for horned cattle and 
ſheep, It is ſeated on the S. ſide of the river 
Your, over which there is a handſome ſtone- 
bridge. The town is not large, but commo- 
dious; and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, It is 17 miles N. of York, 53 8. 
of Durham, and 200 N. by W. of London. 
Lon. 16. 20. lat. 54. 10. 

To BORROW, V. AO [borgian, Sax.] 
the taking things of another on condition 
of returning them again. F ang - to 
take that which belongs to another. To aſ- 
ſume a property that you have not. in 
— ſhapes.” Shak, 

BO'RROW, S. the ſtate of a thing bor- 
rowed ; the thing taken of another to be 
returned again. 

BO'RROWER, s. he that takes of ano- 
ther, on condition of returning it. He that 
uſes what is another's, as if it were his own, 
He that adopts the ſentiments of another, 
without acknowledging that they are ſo. 

BO/SCAGE, S. Fr.] a grove, or thicket, 
In Painting, a picture or landſkip, repre- 
ſenting woods. In Law, maſt, or ſuch ſuſ- 
tenance as trees afford cattle. 

BO'SKY, S. [beſque, Fr. ] abounding with 
wood, woody. 

BO'SPHORUS, S. [from Bone, Gr. and 
wg] a narrow ſtreight or arm of the fea, 
which it might be ſuppoſed an ox cou'd 
ſwim over; at preſent confined to that of 
Thrace, called the freights of Contanti- 
nople; and the Cimmerizn or Scythian Hol- 
phorus. 

BOS'QUETS, 8. [from boſcherro, Ital.] 


ſma!l groves, or compartments, formed 
trees, flirubs, or tall growing plants, planted 
an 


= 


In pariſhes, a kind ot head-conſtable, havipg ' 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 


BOS 


in quarters. . When formed of trees, whoſe 
verdure is of Cifferent 
with hedges of 1,me, elm or hgrabeatn, 
which do not intercept the Ggbt of t 

trees, and inter perlen with ſome of the 


largeſt 
good effect; but are proper only for ſpac his 
gardens, and are both 1 

making, and in their keeping aft * mY 

BO'SONMT, S. LL,,  boſm, Sau Þ 
breaſt 3- the embrace of the arms holding 
any thing to the breaſt, The middle of ary 
incloſurg, The beſom of the wood." I De 
warmeſt and moſt tender affections. In Com- 
poſition, it implies any thing. near or dear 
to a perſon ; thus boſom-friends, by om ſecret. 

% BO'SOM, V. A. to incloſe in the 
boſom. To keep ſecret. | 

BO'SS, S. ]»//z, Fr.] an ornament raiſed 
above the other work; a ſhining prominence. 
The prominent pat. A thick body. 

BO SSAGE, S. in Architefture, a pro- 
jecting ſtone laid rough in a building. 

BOS LON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and three fairs, on May 4, for ſheep, ano- 
ther on Auguſt x1, called Tonn- Fair, and 
on Dccea ber 11, for horſes. It is commo- 
diouily ſeated on both ſides the river Wi- 


| 


degrees, ſurroupded | 


awing flowers, they” have, a Very fon, 
i 


"BO T 


and it i one of the moſt flouriſhing to- 
North-America. Lon. 306. O. lat. y 
| Landed TH, town i Leiceſterſiin 
ith a market gn \ ned,, and tuo fin 
My s, for horte cows, apd ſheep, a 
an Jay e or horſes and cows. It is ſex 
ed on a pretty high hill, io a country fert 
in corn and, graſs. It is noted for a blo 
battle fouglt here between Richard III. ul 
Henry karl of Rich mond, afterwards Hen 
VII. wherein King Richard loſt his lifes 
crown. It is 13 miles S. W. of Leicefe 
and 104 N. N. W of London. Lon. 16. . 


at. 52. 45. TH. e | 

BOTANIC, BOTANICAL, adj. le 

4g, Gr.] relating to herbs; ſkilled in he 

'BO'TANTST, one ſkilled in the nature 
plants, and their culture. The moſt famg 
of our nation are Dr; Hales; Dr. Hill; Bu 
ly and Miller; Though Linnæus, a foreigne 
ſeems to he more univerſally known and fi 
lowed. Tr 

BO/TANOLOGY, S. [Poravroyu Gr,] 
diſco ſe or treatiſe on plants. 

BY TAN, S. [from S. ra Gr.] the 
ence of herbs and plants. This ſtndy u 
very little cultivated till Bavhine aroſc in i 
16th century and both reduced it to meth 


tham, over which it has a hand'ome, high, 
woodcn-bridge; and, being not far frum 
its influx into the ſea, cnjoys a good trade, 
It is a large handſome town, with a ſpacious 
m-rk-t-piacez as alſo a high ſteeple, which 
ſowe pretend is the beſt built auer in the 
world; and it ſerves as a land- mark fo 
ſailors, It is 37 miles S. E. of Lircoln, 
48 N. by N. E. of Peterborough, and 114 
N. from London. Lon. 17. 50. lat. 53. 3. 

BOSTON, the capital town of New- Eng 


aud 1ncreaſed the number of its object. 0 
countryman Mr. Ray, did not a little cont 
bute to the perfechon of this ſcience, andi 
looked on by foreigners with veneration ei 
to Iis day. Tournefort is not wentirg! 
his claim for our eſteem, it muſt be own 
his pains and gibguity were very great, u 
if we at preſent conſider the beautiful os 
into which vegetables are now reduccd, a 
the preciſion with which their ſeveral cla 


land, in North America, ſeated on a penin- 
ſula at the bottom of a fine bay, covered by 
{mall iſlands and rocks, and Aknded by a 
caſtle and platforms of guns, which render 
the approach of an enemy very difficult. It 
lies in the form of a creſcent about the har. 
bour ; and the country beyond riſing gradu- 
ally, affords a delightful proſpect. There is 
but one ſafe channel to approach the harbour, 
and that is fo narrow, that three ſhips can 
ſcaice ſail a-breaſt 3 but within the harbour, 
there is ioom for 500 fail to Ve at anchor. 
At the bottom of the bay, there is a pier, near 
2cco feet in length, which ſhips of the great- 
eſt burthen me come up cloſe to; and, on 
the N. ſide, there are watchouſes for the mer- 
chants. Ihe ſtreets are handſome, and the 
chick runs from the pier to the town-houſe. 
There are io churches of all denominations, 
of which 6 belong to the independents. At 
each end of the town there is a battery of 
eight guns; and, about a league from it, 
there is a beautiſul ſtrong caſtle, with a large 
garriſon in time of war. The number of 


are ordered by the care of Linnzus, Mile 
&c. we muſt own ourſelves much obliged 
moderns for that accuracy, which the ax 
ents were ſirangers to. 1 4 
BOT'ARGO,, S. {botarga, Span] a ki 
of ſauſage made wit the roes and blood 
the mullet fiſh. It js eat with gbve ala 
lemon juice, cut into ſlices, Uke the cava 
is reckoned an elegant "diſh, and much 
vogue in catholic countries, guring let. 
B'OTCH, S. (beſs, Fr. bozza, Tal. ] al 
ling, which afterwards encruſts, ind ceuls 
diſagreeable idea. Figuratively, work cut 
lily finiſhed. , Somethitig 'added, in a cli 
manner, . Ge + 
To BO'TCH, V. A. [toden,, Dari. ] tame 
or patch in a clumſey mündet, To} 
things, which do not agree with each ol 
To mark with puſtules, icahs. | 
BO'TCHER, S. one who mends, 
clumſy manner; a perſon who performs: 
thing in a clumſy mamher | 
BO'TCHY, Adj. marked with botc 
ſores. 
YO'TH, Adj. [b:ede, Iſl. I (9 


iuhabitants are reckoned to be about 14, co 


Sax. ] two perſons or things, it uuites M 


ore colleBiive idea, which implies the 


TS, S. [from bitan, 
ſmall worms breeding in h 
OTTLE, S. [bouteille, Fr.] a veſkl 


1 


iraciyely a quart, A bundle of or 


BOTTLE, v. A. to put liquor iato 
is, „ A hoglhead of wie is 05 de dar 


f. 

OTTLE-FLOWER, s. ſin botany] 
cjantust, or centaurea, a com 
There are twenty ſpecies. 
ed by the college, grows on the moun- 
and Spain, the root of which, 
to be binding, good for all 
of fluxes, and of great nſe to heal 
ds; but is ſeldom preſcribed at pre- 


VTTLE-NOSED, Adj. one who has a 
A* the end. 

„S. a ſpiral wire to; 
2 cork out of a bottle. f 
)TTOM, S. [Lem, Sax. ] the loweſt, 
of a thing. The bed of earth, or gra- 
wer which the water glides. A valley, 
Ta be at the bottom, to 
acerned in, to be privy to. 
bettm of many excellent counſels.” 
To venture in one bottom, to run a 
together. The bottom of a lane or 
art. The botrom of beer, 
to thread, a ball, or 


 BO'TTOM, v. A. [from the noun] 
ld upon as a foundation; to wind 
| into a ball. Uſed neuterly, to be 
- gy" g 7 
„Adj. having a bottom. 
t-buttemed boats. 
TTOMLESS, Adj. havin 
Figuratively, bound- 
be my paſſions bot- 


TTOMRY, S. in trade, t 
upon the ſecurity of the keel or 
a ſhip. Likewiſe the lending mo- 
or which the lender is to be pa 
ſum at the return of the ſhip, 
the hazard of her voyage, in conſi. 
n of which though the intereſt de- 
u be 20, 30, or 40 per cent. and up- 
tu not eſteemed uſury. 

'D, 8. DD which breeds in malt, 


"GH, s. \from beg. bega, and bob, 
large ſhoot of a tree, larger, 
| preter 

ILL'EE, or OURL'ON, S. [Fr.] 
ing made from voiled meat; broth, or 


lav | 
"e Thaw See BOT. 
: v V. 


BOU 


To BOUNCE, v. N. [formed from its 
ſound] to ſtrike with ſuch force as to re- 
bound back, making a noiſe at the fame 
time ; to ſpring with force, Ike beor out of 
a bottle, Bully, or hector. 

BOUNCE, S. a violent, and ſudden ſtroke 
or. blow z a ſudden crack or note; a threat 


or . 

BOU'NCER, S. one who is vociferous in 
his own praiſe. A bully, a boaſter, 

BOUND, S. [from bind, 6ornes, Fr.] a 
reſlraint, 4 leap, or ſpring; the flying back 
— any thing which is ſtruck agaiuſt ano- 

er. 

To BOU'ND, V. N. {6ondir, Fr.] to 
ſpring or move on by leaps; to fly back 
when ſtruck againſt a thing. Uſed ac lively, 
to make a thing leap, or mount by fits, 
from the earth. 

BOU'ND, part. of BIND. 

BOU'ND, Adj. [abunden, Sax. ] deſtined 
to a certain place. 

BOU'NDARY, S. the extremities, con- 
fines, or limits of a thing, or country. 

BOU"NDEN, P ive of BIND. 

BOUNDLESS, Adj. unlimited; confin- 
ed by no power; inſatiable, 

5 ts Adj. liberal, generous, 
in 
BOU'NTEOUSLY, Adv. in a liberal ge- 
nerons manner. 
BOU'NTEOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
| conferring benefits from a principal of Kind- 
neſs. 
BOU'NTIFUL, Adv. conferring favours 
from an intcrnal principal of kindneſs ; ge- 
necous; very much abounding in valuable 
products. As bountifu! as mines of India. 
Shak, Uſed with of before the thing giving, 
and to before the perſon receiving. 0 
which he is ſo bountiful 7 his kingdom. 
den. 
OUNTIFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to confer favours from a principle of 
kindneſs. Applied to things plentifully pro- 
ducing what is of ſervice. 
BOU'NTIFULNESS, S. a great propen- 
ſity to conferring benefi:s. A conſtant and 
unreſtrained diſtribution of favours to an in- 
ferior. Generolity, munificence. 
BOU'NTY, S. [from bont?, Fr.] the con- 
ferring or beſtowing benefits, diſtinguiſned 
from charity, becauſe exerciſed towards ob- 
jects not entirely neceſſitous. | 
To BOU'RGEON, v. N. [from bourge- 
onner, Fr.] to ſprout, to ſhoot; to produce 
buds, 
BOU'RN, S. [from berne, Fr.] the extre- 
mities, bounds, or limits of a place or coun- 


ooRN, S. [from bourn, Sax. ] a brook 

or torrent. 

BOURN, a town of Lincolnſhire, with a 

market on Saturdays, and three " on 
Aa 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of a ribband tied in a knot. Applied to a 


BOW 

March 7. May 6, and Ober 29, for hor- 
ſes and horned cattle, It is ſeated near 3 
ſpring called Burnwell-head, from which 
proceeds a river that runs through the town, 
It is a pretty large place, and has a good 
market for corn an er It is noted | 
for the coronation of King Edmond, It. is 

17 miles N. of Peterborough, 35 S8. of Lin- 
coln, and 93 N. of London, Lon. 17. 15. lat. 


52. 40. | 

To BO'USE, v. N. [buyſfn, Belg.] to 
drink immoderately z to get intoxicated ; to 
tope. om 

BOU'SY, Adj. intoxicated with liquor. 
BOC T, S. [#orra, Ital.] a turn at once. 
Once. This bout.” This once, 

BOU'TANT, Adj. {bzuter, Fr.] in Ar- 
chitecture, a pillar beurart is a large chain 
or pile of ſtone, made to ſupport a vault, 
terrace, or wall, 

BOU'TEFEU, S. [Fr.] one who is the 
author of quarrels, or contentions. An in- 
cendiary, 

BOU'TISALE, S. [from beety and ſale) 
a ſale wherein things are diſpoſed of for leſs 
than their value, aliuding to the fale of 
plunder or booty, which teldom fetches its 
duc value. ** The great beutiſale of colle- 
ges. Hay. 

To BOW. V. A. [bugan, Sax.] to bend 
the body in token of reſpect. To overpow- 
er with ſorrow, to preſs, or cruſh. To bend, 
or be bent. To make a bow; to ſtoop. 
« Brwwed detun upon their knees. Frag, 
vii. 6, to ſtoop under the prefſure of afflic- 
tion. © They ſtoop, they bow down toge- 
ther. a 

BOW, S. a ſtooping of the head and bo- 
dy — way of ceremony. | 

BO'W, S. [e, Brit. Joga, Sax. I a 
warlike inſtrument, the exttemities of which 
are tied by a ſtring, which being drawn to- 
wards the body of a perſon, bends the 
wood, and by its claſticity, forces an arrow 
placed on a firing, with great violence, to a 
great diſtance. A long narrow piece of 
wood furniſhed with hair, and uſed in play- 
ing on ſtringed inſtruments. The loop 


fhip, that part which begins at the loof and 
ends at the ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle, 
The piece of ordnance lying in this place, is 
called the bow-piece, hd the anchors, which | 
hang here, are called her great and /ittle 
bowers. 

BO'W-BEARER, S. one who carries a 
bow. In law, an under officer of a foreſt. 

To BO WEL, V. A. to pierce the belt; 
to penetrate deep. To the hoe , cavern 
darting deep.” Thomſon. : 

BO WELS, S. [from beyaux, Fr.] the in- 
teſtines within the body; the guts, The in- 
ner part of any thing. The be of the 
mountain.“ Addis, Tenderneſs, pity, hu- 


branches of green trees, arched at they 


BOX 
BO'WER, S. an arbour formed of | 


The anchor of a ſhip. 
To BO WER, V. A. to make or ind 
in a bower. Figuratively to incloſe. 

BO WERT, Adj. full of bowers; & 
reſembling a bower. 

BO WIL, S. from buel.n, Brit.] adrik 
veſſel, rather wide than deep, ſhaped li 
tea cup, but of greater dimenſions, ! 
hollow part of any thing which holds li 
«© The boo! of a ſpoon.” Swift. 

BO'WL, 8. HS. Belg. Boule, Fr.] a m 
piece of wood, to be rolled along the prox 

To BOWL, V. A. to roll a bowl il 
to roll a bowl at any mark ; to knock & 
with a bowl. t 

BO'W-LEGGED, Adj. having cr 
leggs, which reſemble a bow when bent 

_ WLER, S. He that bowls or play 
bowls. 

BO'WLINE, of BOWLING, 8. 
faſtened to the middle part of the outl& 
a ſail, by two or three ropes, like a crow! 
called the bowling bridle. 

BO'WLING-GREEN,S. a piece of gr 
of a true horizontal ſurface, kept for pla 
at bowls. 

BO'WMAN, S. a perſon who ſhoots x 
a bow, 

To BOW'SSEN, V. A. [from bf 
Belg.] to plunge into water; to dr 
% Bozwſſencd again.“ Carew, 

BOW'YER, S. one who ſhoots ni 
bow ; one who makes bows, 

BO'W-STRING, S. the ſtring by » 
a bow is bent, | 

BO” W-SPRIT, or BOLT-SPRIT, i 
bolt and ſpriet, Belg.] a maſt at the pr 
a veſſel, reſting ſſopeways on the headd 
main ſtern, faſtened by the foreſtay a 
the partners of the foremaſt; ſerving tot 
ry the ſprit, and ſprit-top-ſail and jack{ 

B'OX, S. [ box, boxtreew, Sax.] its | 
are pinnated and ever green, Lin 
_ it in the fourth ſection of his! 
claſs, There are three ſpecies, Its va 
yellowiſh, hard, ſolid, even, very heavy, 
takes a good poliſh. The beſt is uſed in i 
ture, wind and ſtring inſtruments of n 
ſuch as flutes, violins, Cc. that of an | 
rior quality ſerves for ſmaller works, 
as balls, tops, handles, combs, &c. 

BOX, S. [buchs, Teut. box, Sax. ] a & 
hold any thing. The caſe of a min 
compaſs, The inner caſe of a watch. 
firſt ſtory of ſeats in a play-houſe forme 
to ſmall ſquare rooms, * 

BOX. S. [bock, Brit. ] a blow or f 
the face with the hand. % 

To BOX, V. A. to fight with the 
To ſtrike with the hand. 

BOXEN, Adj. made of box; of a% 
our, : 


pri 


the left 


manity, or compaſſion, 


BOXER, S. one who fights with = 


B R A- 


om J 
ants the ſedaten 


bility of Tran ſilvania, who are deſcendants 
f the Vaivods. 

rs 

ve tile. 

anner. 

dateneſs, childiſhneſs, trifling. 

bly ; a term of reproach. 

o quarrel, to clamour. . 

ome fellow, 


ie, or wind tight round a thing. To ſtrain 
r ſtretch, 


ve parts of a thing cloſe together, that which 
ps a thing ſtretched. In Printing a 
boked line, marked thus } 


jetical writers at the end of a triplet, the 
ate of a thing that is ſtretched. ** When 


his bas loſt its race, or tenfion.” Holder. In 
; vl chitecture, a piece of timber uſed to keep a 
ng ſteady. In fea affairs, ropes faſten- 
in e to the yard arms of a ſhip. Applied to a 


dach, the thick thongs of leather on which 
de body of the coach hangs. 

BRA'CE, S. in hunting, two, or a pair. 
BRACELET, S. [a diminutive of brace, 
df bras, Fr.] an ornament worn round the 
nt, The African nations wear them on 
heir legs juſt above the ancle, and on the 
elhy part of their arms above the elbow, 
nd are ſo paſſionately fond of them that they 
ll barter their richeſt marchandize, nay, 
ren their parents, wives, and children for 
dem. A piece of defenſive armour for the 
m. Among gilders, a piece of leather fill- 
 vith ſtuff, worn by them on the wriſt of 


BO'Y, S. [from bube or babe, Teut 
, Heb.] one of the male ſex 
Il they are fifteen years old; a perſon who 

40 and diſcretion of man- 


od. AV, 

BOY'AR, or BOIAR, S..[Rufl.] a name 
lignity applied, in Ruſſia, to the lords of 
je Czars court, who are thirty in number, 
mpoſe his council of ſtate, are obliged to 
ſdes at Moſcow, or follow the prince when 
goes to any other place ; they attend his 
te every day, ſtriking their forebeads as a 
ark of their reſpect and loyalty ; when they 
e on horſe-back, they carry a kettle-drum 
fore them on Whieh 4key ſtrike, with the 
tt end of their whip, to give notice of their 
proach, that people may make way for them; 
jd act both as counſellors of (tate, and judges 
private affairs. Likewiſe: the title of the 


BO'YHOOD, S. the ſtate extending from 
A youth, or till a perſon is fifteen 
BU'YISH, S. like a boy. Childiſh, trifling, 
BO'YISHLY , Adv. in a childiſh, trifling 
BO'YISHNESS, 8. want of thought or 
BO'YISM, S. that which becomes a boy 
To BRA'BBLE, V. N, to conteſt a thing, 
BRA'BBLER, S. a clamorous, quarrel- 
To BR ACE, v. A. [enbraſſer, Fr.] to 


BRACE, S. a bandage; that which keeps 


and uſed by 


| 


BRA 
ſelves by leaning on the vice, in order to po. 


liſh or burnilh their work. 

BRA'CER, S. that which braces, or make 
tight. A bandage, 

BRA'CHIAL, Adj, [from brachium, Lat.] 
that which belongs to the arm. 

BRA'CHILAEUS, S. from brachium, Lat. 
an arm] in Anatomy, the name given to two 
muſcles of the arm, the one the external, and 
the other internal, 

BRA'/CHMANS, S. [perhaps from JN. 
to fly] Indian philoſophers, who lived a ve- 
ry good life in woods, ſlept on hides, ah- 
(tained from the fleſh of animals, and belicy- 
ed the doctrine of the tranfmigration of the 
ſoul. - They ſpent the greateſt part their 
time in praying and ſin ging anthems : began 
their care of their pupils ſo early, that they 
ſeat ſome perſons to the mother as ſoon as 
they knew ſhe was with child, who attended 
her during her pregnancy, giving her noble 
lectutes duing that dangerous. ſtate, and 
when ſhe was dclivered carricd the child with 
them. They conlidered life as a ſtate of con · 
ception, and death as a birth to a happy life, 
for thoſe who had regulated their lives sc- 
cording to the dictates of true philoſophy. 
They eſteemed the accidents of human lite 
indifferent, becauſe one perſon is generally 
pleaſed with what another diſlikes, and the 
ſame perſon is of different ſentiments with 
reſpect to the ſame things in different periods 
of his life. In Phyſies, they hold that the 
world had a beginning and wauld have an 
end, that it was round, and that the Deity 
made and pervages it every where, that it 
was made out of water, and that the ſtars and 
heavens were formed out of a quiateſlence, 
or peculiar clement. 
BRA'CH YGRAPHY, S. [from gx, 
Gr. ſhort, and ygz9, Gr. to write] the art of 
writing a thing by characters in a ſhorter 
time and compaſs, than by letters. 

BRA'CK, S. [from break] à breach, a bro- 
ken, or ruinous part. Ihe place was but 
weak, and the Lracks fair.” Haywood. Obſe- 
lete. 

BRA'CKET, S. [breacciet, Ital.] a piece of 
wood fixed againſt a wainſcot or wall, to ſup 
t ſomething. 

BRA'CKISH, Adj. [from brach, Belg.] 
ſaltiſn, that which is ſomewhat ſalt. 
BRA'CKISHNESS, S. the ſaltncſs which 
is found on ah water. 

BRAD, 8. a kind of nails, without a 

ſpreading head like other nails, prety thick 
towards the upper end, that the top may be 
diiven into the board they faſten. 
To BRA'G, V. N. [braggeren, Belg.| to 
diſplay an advantage with great vanity; to 
boaſt, Uſed with of before the thing boaſt- 
ed of. ** Brags of his impudence, but ſcorns 
to mend,” 


A 2 2 cauſes 


BRA'G, S. proud diſplay of any advan - - 
te left arm, that they may not hurt them- tage. Figuratively, the thing itfelf which 
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BRA 


caufes boaſting; glory. © Beauty is na- 
ture's brag, and mult be ſhewn."” Milton. 
BRA'GGADOCHIO, S. a perſon who 
vainly ſets forth his own good qualities more 
they deſerve, | 3 
BRA'GGART, S. [bragga:rt, Teut. ] one 
who boaſts of his own abilities too much. 
BRA'GGART, Adj. proud, conceited, 
vain, © ras 
BRA'GGER, S. one who properly diſ- 
plays his pretended abilities. this 
BRA'GLESS, Adj. without boaſting; 
without being boaſted of. a 
'To'BRA'ID, V. A. [breyden, Belg. ] to 
weave or plait together. 
BRAID, S. [from the verb] a lock of 
Hair; any thing collected by plaiting. A 
ſmall narrow lace uſed for womans ſhoes, &c. 
” BRA'ILS, S. fmall ropes uſed in furlin 
the ſails acroſs, They are reeved thron 
blocks, which are ſeized on either fide the 
ties, come dowp before the ſails of the ſhip, 
are faſtened at the ſkirts of the fail to the 
crengles, and ſerve, when the fail is fosled a- 
croſs, to haul up its bunt, that it may more; 
eaſily be taken up or let fall. To bale up the 
brailt, or bruil up the ſail, implies that the 
fail is to be haled up, in order to be furled, 
or bound cloſe to the are. 
BRAIN, S. Thraper, Sax. breyne, Belg.] in 
anatomy the large ſoft whitiſh ſubftance, in 
the inſide of the cranium or ſkull ; wherein 
all the organs of fenfe terminate, and wherein 
the ſoul is ſaid to reſide. It is divided into 
the cerebrum, cercbellum, medulla, oblonga- 
ta, or medulla ſpinalis. The cerebrum or 
brain properly ſo called, is a kind of medul- 
lary maſs of a moderate conſiſtance, and of 
a greyiſh colour on the outward ſurface, fill- 
ing all the ſuperiour portions of the cranium. 
Its ſubſtances of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
two d. ferent colours; the ſofteſt being of 
a grey, or aſh colour, and lying principally 
on the outer part of the cerebrum like a cor- 
rex, or bark, has been named the cortical 
Fubſtanee; The other which is more ſolid 
and white, occupies” the inner part, and is 
called ſubſtantia medularis, or ſubſtantia alba. 
The brain being ſuppoſed to ſecrete the ſub- 
tile fhuid which ſupplies the nerves, and be- 
ing the elaboratory where the animal ſpirits 
are formed, its bulk ſeems to be neceſſarily 
Jarge, as theſe proceſſes require a great num- 
ber of glands to carry them on, Hence we 
may be able to aſſign a reaſon why the brain 
is much, larger in men than in any other ani- 


mals, and why it is generally biggeſt in ſuch 


other animals as ſhew the greateft degree of 
9 , fuch as monkies, Cc. For a con- 

erable ſtock of animal ſpirits being requir- 
ed in cogitation, memory, Sc. where they 
fail theſe powers muſt fail likewiſe, and 
they mult fail, if there be not a quantity of 
brain ſufficient to ſupply them. According- 
ly anatomiſts have obſerved that in fools tle 


BRA 
brain is ſmaller than in men of ſenſ; 


account for it, by ſuppoſing it the ca 

folly, a ſufficient ſock of ſpirits being 

ed to reaſon ſtropgly ; or from the 0 

my of nature, which proportions the (i 0 


ſpirits according to the expence req 
Dr. Brown, having doubted. of this 1 
and imagined that ſuch creatures a | 
large &ul's and ſmall bodies, might « 
throw the common opinion, ingen 
owns, that, on making the experimen, 
was undeceived and obliged to ſubſcrits 
the opinion of thoſe who hold that men b. 
larger or bigger brain than any other crea 


Brain is uſed Nr for the underſtand 
To BRAIN, V. A. to knock or dal 
brains cut. 
BRAI 


Fay, eee 
iguratively, oliſh, thoughtleſs. 
FRAIN-PAN. $. the — 

| BRA'INSICK, Adj. diſordered in 
brain. Giddy, thougtuleſs, med. 

BRA'INSICKNESS, Adv. obſtinacy, 
ly, 7% madneſs. 

BRA/IT, S. among jewellers a rough { 
mond. | | 

BRAKE, S. a thicket of brambls 
thorns. | 
' BRAKE, S. [braccte, Belg.] a vod 
mallet. The handle of a ſhip's puma 
baker's kneadrog trough. A ſbarp 
for horſes, 

BRA'KY, Adj. abounding in brakes, 
thorns. _ 

BRA'MBLE, S. [bremble, brembr, | 
ble, Sax.] in botauy, the rubus, Lat. or mn 
Fr. There are ten ſpecies, In a pop 
ſenſe, the word is applied to any n« 
prickly ſhrub. Re 
BRA MINS, S. [from bralma, then 
of the prophet whom they acknowledge 
ſet among the Chineſe, Thoſe of Ben 
live a very auftere life, going bare | 
and bare footed in burning ſand, and live 
ly upon herbs. Thoſe of Indoſtan, pret 

t their ſacred books were given by Gt 
to their prophet Brahma, They believe 
trauſmigration of ſouls ; and ſay that 
the uction of the world, all things © 
out of the boſom of God, and that the vc 
will perifh by all things returning to 
firſt original. This opinion they explain 
the following manner; a very large ( 
was the firſt cauſe of all things, which 
this wonderful web of creation out ef 
own bowels, and fitting at the head ot 
feels, perceives, and regulates the motia 
every part. But when he has ſufficiently 
verted himſelf in adorning aud contemy 
ting his work, he contracts the threads 
had ſpun, again in his own. entrails, * 
thus reſorbs every thing into hiwfel!, 2 
annihilates the whole creation, Tho! 
Siam, believe that the firſt men were hug 


— 


then the preſent, living many ages * 
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neſs ; that our _ . deſtroyed 
re, and that another hall proceed from 
hes, which ' ſhall rae fig "By and be 
d with an eternal Habs. The Brach. 
; of Coromandel believe a” plurality of 
ds; and that they are ſitcceſſively de- 
jed and renewed at © certain periods. 
ey have all ſuch a veneration for cows, 
they think themſelves extreamly ha py 
ey can” die with the tail of one in their 


dds. * * 
RAN; S. from braun, Brit. bran, Fr.] 


kin or huſk of corn, ſeparated after 
Ming, from the flour, by means of a ſieve, 
bolting mill. The ſtarch- makers make 
of wheat 3 - make ſtarch, "which is 
ing but the ſettling at the bottom df. the 
Sis which th 2 W Pee 
A NCH, S. [branche,'F,]'in Botany, 
arm of a tree which ſprouts from the 
tk and ſerves to form the head thereof. 
branches of trees almoſt always ſhoot 
the trunk in an anyle of 45 degrees ; 
a3 the whole ſpreading is confined with- 
angle of go degrees, that ſpace could 
be filled up any other way, than by form- 
all the interſections, which the ſhoots and 
ches make, in an angle of 45 degrees 
. A manifeſt proof this, of a ſuperin- 
ling wiſdom in the creation, and a de- 
tration of an intelligent deing the crea- 
of all things ! Figuratively, any detached 
from a whole; a ſeQtion or ſubdiviſion. 
y part which is joined to another, like a 
th-to 2 tree. The branches of a can- 
neck; ſometimes the collection of 
ches, applied to the chandeliers of 
ches, or public places. A ſmall ſtream 
ning into, or from a river. A part of a 
igree or family. The antlers or Inoots of 
* horns. In Horſemanſhip, two crook- 
Jieees of iron, belonging to a bridle, ſup- 
ing the mouth-hit, the chain and the 
„ and faſtened to the head-ſtall at one 
and to the reins at the other. In Archi- 
ure, the reins or arches of Gothic vaults 
ling from one angle to another. 

o BRA NCH, V. A. to divide like 
bes; to ſhoot in branches. To ſepa- 
ſubject into ſeveral parts, uſed with 
particle out.“ Branch out into farther 
iftions,"” Locke, To ſpeak largely; to 
tate, „ I have known a woman branch 
ato a long diſſertation upon the edging 
petticoat.”” Spe. No. 247. To have 
bs ſhooting out into antlers. 
RANCHINESS, S. fulneſs or abun- 
d of branches. 

RNCHLESS, Adj. without ſhoots or 
bs, unfruitful or barren, | 
RA'NCHY; Adj. full of branches, ex- 
ng, ſpreadiug. The unwieldy loppings 
baniky tree. Watts, 

RAND, Ss. { bra=d, Sax. ] a ſtick lighted 
e end, Figuratively, a thunderbolt. 


BRA 


The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand.” 

Granv,, A mark on the hand of # criminal 

by a burnin N 

To BRAND, v. A. [branden, Belg ] to 
mark with a burning iron; to as in- 

famous; to ſtigmatize. | 

To BRA'NDISH, V. A. [Hand, Fr. 
brandire, Ital.] to wave or flouriſh a weapon. 
Figuratively, to make a parade, or flouriſh 
with ; alluding to fencers flouriſhing their 
wespong aS a pony 0 an engagement. 
© Brand;ſping ſyllogiſms.” .. Ti. 

BRA'NDLING, S. from brandiller, Fr. 
and /irg] the dew worm, called likewiſe the 
lob worm. 

BRANDY, S. [hrandevin, Fr. branden- 
wyr, Belg.] in Diſtillation, a proof ſpirit, 
obtained from real wines, or fermented juices 
of grapes. When rectified to ſpirits of wine, 
they are uſed by dvers, and eſteemed one of 
their not-colouring drugs. The Nants 
brandy is the moſt eſtcemed, becauſe it has 
a better taſte, is finer and ſtronger, and will 
bear proof the longeſt, It ſhould be drank 
very moderately, and rather as a medicine 
than a drink. When the ſtomach is raw, 
weak, and lax, a moderate dram may raiſe a 
gentle tenſion, and by rarifying the viſcidy 

hlegm make its coats play with new vigour. 
fo flatulencies, a faintneſs or languor trom 
a waſte or diſſipation of the animal ſpirits ; in 
dropſies; and when the ſtomach is weakened 
by too large a meal of tenacious food, it is 
F very great ſervice ; but all theſe good ef- 
fects will not counterballance the miſchicfs 
done by the indiſcreet, or immoderate uſe of 
this ſpirit. For as it rarifies the blood at 
fir, the more thin and ſpirituous parts ex- 
hale the ſooner, and carry aff with them ſome 
of the fineſt ſerum, on which the blood be- 
cr mes, afterwards, thicker, and the ſolids 
more dry and ſtiff. From hence we might 
he excuſed, for ſuppoſing that the world had 
been happier, if men had never known the 
taſte of brandy, or had contented themſelves 
with water, or good table-beer. 

BRA'NGLE, s. [brongen, Teut.] wran- 
gle, quabble, contention. 

BRA'NGLE, V. N. to wrangle or 
quarrel about trifles, 

BR'ANNY, Adj. like bran z conſiſting 
of bran ; having the appearance of bran. 

BRA'SIL, or BRAZIL, S. [pronounced 
Braxcel] a heavy, dry, hard wood, fo called 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have come originally | 
from Brazil in S. America, The tree grows 
commonly in dry and barren places, among 
rocks; becomes very thick and tali, the 
branches are long and large, the leaves ſmall, 
of a fine bright green, reſembling thoſe of 
box, but ſomewhat longer. Its trunk is ge- 
nerally cruoked like that of hawthorn. The 
bark is ſo prodigioufly thick, that the tree 
which is as big round as a man's body, when 
it is on, will icarce exceed the dimenſions = 


þ 
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his leg, when it is taken off, The, wand is 


uſed by turners and takes a. good poliſh: its 
chief uſe is in dying, where.it ſerves for a 


red;; but as the colour it yields is ſpurious, 


of it in dying commodities of any value, So ed by dangers. Iatrepidly; courageoh 
indefatigable are they in — and ſup-/| © Who bravely twice e the fight. 


ting the credit of their trade. | 

BRASS, S. ¶ bres, Sax. ] a factitious, yellow 
metal made of copper melted with lapis ca- 
laminaris. The calamige is firſt calcined and 
ground to powder, then mixed with cbar- 
coal duſt, and to. lb. of this mixture is. ad- 


ded five of copper, which being placed in a 


wind furnace 11 or 12 hours, the copper im- 
bibes about one third of its weightof the cala- 
mine, and is converted into braſs. It is 
ſomewhat ſtrange that the calamine, though 
no metallic body, ſhould mix ſo with the cap- 
r as not oy to increaſe its weight, but 
ewiſe to follow it under the hammer. But 
it ſhould be known, that the change made in 
copper by the calamine is owing to the zink 
it contains, of which it is only an ore; for 
zink, when ſeparated from the calamine, will 
have the ſame eſſect. Braſs muſt be ham- 
mered or forged rather hot, bacauſe it breaks 
when hammered cold, after a ſecond melting 
it loſes its malleability entirely, but this is 
recovered by adding eight or ten pound of 
old copper to a cwt. ſome indeed put lead, 
Hut this 4s rather from a principle of ſaving, 
than a regard to ſervice. The braſs uſed for 
great guns, as Mr. Chandler obſerves, ſhould 
not be made of pure copper and calaminaris 
only, but ſhould-be mixed with coarſer metals, 
ſuch as lead, and pot metal, to make it run 
cloſer. For the fineſt, ſtatues of braſs the 
ans gy" is one half copper and one half 
raſs. For bells they put 20 or 241b. of tin 
to the ſame weight of copper, to which they 
add two pounds of antimony to render the 
ſound more ſoft, and 3 or Alb. for kitchen 
Furniture, Corinthian braſs, ſo famous in 
antiquity, was formed from the melting of 
filver, copper, and gold into one maſs in the 
conffagration of the city of Corinth by L. 
Memmius, about 146 years befare Chriſt. A 
curious watch of this metal which formerly 
belonged to king Charles the Firſt, is now in 
the archives of Jeſus college library at Ox- 
ford. Braſs is uſed figuratively for impudence. 
BR'AT, S. [Bratt, Sax. ] a child; an in- 
fant; products or effects. The brats and 
offsprings of the contrary faction. South. 
BRAVA DO, S. {from brawada, Span.] 
a proud boaſt or challenge. | 
BRAV'E, Adj. not terrified with dangers 
or difficulties, Willing to attempt any dan- 
gerous enterprize. 
BRAVE, S. [brave, Fr. brave, Ital.] a 
perſon who is bold to exceſs. 
To BRAVE, V. A. to undertake a thin 
Fearleſs of danger. To defy; —, 
ly to provoke a perſon to teſentment; to bid 


| 
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defiance-to, . Like a rock unmov's, a w 

that braves—the raging tempeſt.” HA.! 
ſeem unaffected with or in ſenſihle of. 

BRA'VELY, Adj. in ſuch à manng 

not to be terrified by difficultics or « 


| 


the French dyers are prohibited making uſe 


BRAWVERY, S. 4 diſpolition of ni 
which enables a perſon to accompliſh his 
ſigns,, notwithſtanding any difficultic 
dangers, - Boaſting; or boldneſs. 

BRAVO, S. Ital.] one who 
another for hire. 

To BRA'WL,.V. N, [brullen, Belg, 
brauler, ay 4 quarrel about trifles, 1 


make 


vigour or ſtreugtn. Braun withouth 
is thine.” Dryd, The fleſh of a bo 
ſed. A boar. 

BRA'WNER, S. a boar deſigned 
braun. 

BRA'WNINESS, S. ſtrength ariſing 
the muſcles. 

BRA'WNY, S. ſtrong, robuſt, {igew, 
great ſtrength. | 

To BR'AY, V. A. [from bra, 
brayer, Fr.] to beat into pieces, or pow 
a peſtle. 

To BR'AY, v. N. [braire, or brei, 
to make a diſagreeable noiſe like an ab. 

BRA, S. [from the verb] the noi 
an aſs, A terrible or diſagreeable fv 
« The harſh reſounding trumpet's dre: 
bra WE Shak. * 1 
 BR'AYER, S. a perſon who maks 
noiſe of an aſs. In Printing, an inſtru 
to temper the ink, 

To BR'AZE, V. A. [from 574% 
ſoldering two pieces of metal togethe! 
melting thin pieces of braſs, braſs anc 
braſs and ſilver, or borax and roſin be 
them. Figuratively, to be haxdcnedin 

udence. 3 

BRA ZEN, Adj. made of braſs. 
by brazen inſtruments; “ with braz# 
blaſt you the city's cars.” Shak, If 
daring. 

To BR'AZEN, V. N, to deny at 
with great impudence. To behave vill 
concern. To bully, * He would 614 
at. Arbutb. | 

BR'AZEN-FACE, S. one who | 
ſenſe of ſhame. One who never bluſts 
changes countenance at the charge ct 
taking of any crime, An impudent 4% 
© Well ſaid 8 Shakſp- 

BR'AZEN-FAC | „Adj. voi of uf 
of ſname; impudent. | 


BRE 


BRA/ZENNESS, S. the quality of ap- 
wing like braſs, Undeuntedimpudence. 
RAZER, S. one Who makes, or deals 
draſs ware. e pc" eee 
BRA'ZIL, S. pronounetd Bram] in 
ography, a territory in Som-Ameriea be- 


* ing to the Portuguete, bounded on the 
m ir dbe Atlantic Ocean, on the W. by the 
his 4 of Amazons, on the N. by the Terra 
tis a, and on the 8. by Paraguay and part 


the fame ocean. If we take its breadth 
m E. to N. from St. Auguſtin under the 
th deg. of W. longitude to the g iſt, where 
boundaries are commonly fixed, it may be 
mputed at ſomewhat more than 300 ſea · 
2, or goo miles; its length from Cape A+ 
m to that of St. Vincent is 1410 miles, 
| if allowance be made for the windings of 
: coaſt, upwards of 2000; Its rithes conſiſt 
fly in diamonds, which are ſo large and 
utiful, that the king of Portugal has pro- 
ited the digging for them, to prevent the 
ll of the rice of fo valuable a commodity. 
ce the Portugueze have carried oh their 
a trade to theſe parts, the king's revenue 
; been ſo advanced, that it does not a- 
dunt to leſs than two millions ſterling an- 
ly in gold ; but if the return of gold is 
enlarged, that of ex — to theſe parts 
re increaſed in proportion; and the num- 
of ſhipping which formerly was no more 
m 12, is now enlarged to three fleets, 
bich fet out at three different times of the 


\ſiſts of the woollen cloths of Great-Bri- 
a, and it were to be withed that the manu- 
urers of that commodity would both from 
goodneſs of its fabrick, and the beauty of 
colour, endeavour to render it impoſlible 
any nation to deprive them of this branth 
trade, The advantages of the Portugal 
le, by means of their Brazil colonies, ſas 
proved their ſhipping, increaſed the num- 


braſs] of their ſeamen, and added, not a little, 
gebn Wi the credit of their whole country. May 
1. mother country from this hint learn the 
" 11 ility of her colonies, cheriſh and protect 


em, as effential to her own ſubſiſtence, and 
pel every danger which ſhall threaten them 
ruin, or every miſconduct, which ſhall 
I to ſtagnate their trade, or ſubject them 


als! 

BRUAZING,' S. the act of ſoldering two 
es of iron together, by means of thin 
tes of braſs melted between them. When 
o picces of broken ſaw are to be joined, 
| are covered with powdered borax wetted 
b water and mixed with brafs powder. 
de neateſt brazing is performed by a ſolder 


ent ide either of braſs and a tenth part of fine 
1120 , or of one third braſs and two thirds ſil- 


t mixed with borax and rozin. 

BREACH, S. {breche, — the dividing, 
union hetween the parts of à thing. In 

ikcation, a hole, a gap, or aperture made 


r. Among their imports, one article 


the leaſt encroachment from neighbouring 


1 


| 


| 
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in any part of the works of a town, either 
— _ Figuratively, 2 defeck. 
e tin law ; or obligation. 
rrel, Gilden. ; 1 
READ, s. [pronounced bred, Brend, Sax.] 
1 baked maſs of dough made from the flour 
of wheat or other grain, and x conſtant part 
of food. The many abufes which have crept 
into the com po ſition of ſo neceſſary an anticle 
to our fubliftence, fome time ago made ſo 
grent - x noife, that it ſeemed not unworthy 
the cognizance of a Britiſh parliament z who 
not only decreed' penalties againſt ſuch as 
thould,” for the future, mix it with any of 
the ingredients prohibited ; but likewiſe ſet- 
tied its aſſise, that the poor ſhould not be de- 
prived by extortion of a ſufficient quantity for 
their hard- earned money. Figuratively, ev 
kind of food neeeſſary for the ſupport of life. 
Give us this day our daily bread ?”. . 
To eat a perſon's bread, is ſometimes uſed as a 
phraſe to imply, that he has been admitted to 
the moſt intimate eivilities of friendlhip, 
„% who having eaten of our bread, have lift up 
themſelves againſt us.” King Charſts. 
BREADTH, S. {from brad, Sax. ] the mea- 
ſures of any thiag from fide to fide, Within 
an bair's breadth, a phraſe denoting extreme 
nearneſs applied to ſituation, and a narrow 
eſeape from danger. | 
To BRE'AK, V. A. [pronounced rale, 
preter, I broke or brate, participle paſlive, 


ſeparate the parts of a thing by force. - To 
burſt by violence. Uſed with the word down, 
to deſtroy or demoliſh. ©<* When God break- 
eth down, none can build up.” Burn. They. 
To pierce or penctrate, — 5 light. A 
dim, winking lamp which feebly grote the 
gloomy vapours.” In Horſemanſhip to tame, 
to break a horſe, applied figuratively to the 
human ſpecies. ** To break our fierce bar- 
barians into men.” Addiſ. To make a bank- 
rupt. ** Breaks the merchant." Scurh, To 
wound fo as to make the blood appear. 
* She'll ſooner break your head. Dryd. Ap- 
plied to promiſe, oaths, or duty, to violate, 
to difregard, © TI never more will breat an 
oath.” Shat, To intercept, prevent, or hin- 
der the effect of. To interrupt. His voice 
broke with ſighs.” Spect. N. 164. To ſepa- 
rate, joined to company.”* They were forced 
to break company,” Atter. Uſed with 
mind, to diſcover our ſentiments; how to 
break my mind. Dryd. Uſed with fa. To 
cat the firſt meal, in the day. To breat 
your faſt.” With to ſtop, hinder or pre- 
vent. To breat of all its commerce with 
the tongue: Audiſ. Uſed with 2 to dig, 
applied to the ground: To diſband, applied 
to an army. Soliman, returning to Con ſtan- 
tinople, broke 1p his army.” Xnollet. Uſed with 
wind, to diſcharge wind from the inteſtines, , 

TO BREAK, V. N. to burſt; to open a 
tumour fo as to di matter; to daun. 


„As ſoon as the day breaks,” Fercß. No. 
465. 


broke or broken, from brecan, Sax. ] to divide or 


| ö 
| 
| 
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455. To become unable to ſatisfy one's 
debts, to become a bankrupt.  ** He that 
puts all upon adventures doth oftentimes 
break.” Bacon. To decay in health and 
ftrength. «© The dean begins to break.” 
Sawife, To burſt from. To force a p . 
Jo break through.” When followed with 
the particles of and abeut, to explain, diſco- 
ver, or to talk with a pciſon. ** Iam to 
break with thee of ſome affairs,” Shak, 
To fly, or ſeparate from with violence, uſed 
with the particle fem. To enter abruptly. 
To intervene, without repard to the ceremo- 
nies of polite behaviour. © Breaks in upon 
e x ng Aaddiſ. * with hoſe, to 
diſengage from any obſtacle, or tye. To de- 
fiſt from an undertaking; to quit a habit; 


to deſiſt ſuddenly, with the particle F. 


* Do nat peremptorily break g. Bacon. 
To rage, or make its appearance, applied to 
a diſtemper. A violent fever broke out. 
To have pimples or other cutaneous eruptions 
in the body. To ſeparate, or ceaſe from bu- 
lineſs, uſed with the particle 22. What 
we obtain by converſation is oftentimes loſt, 
as ſaon as the company breaks up.” Watts. 
To quit a friend, to retrain from the compa- 
ny, or ceaſe having any intercourſe with a 
perſon who has been a friend. Whoſoever 
breaks 4with his friend upon ſuch terms. South. 
BREAK, S. in the morning, when the 
rays of light 5raak the gloom of darkneſs, it 
implies the daun. From break of day un- 
til noon.” Knallis, A pauſe or interrup- 
tion. In printing, or writing, a line drawn 
between words, lignifying the ſenſe is 
ſuſpended. | 
BRE'AKER, S. he who divides a thing 
force. A wave broken by racks, or banks. 
To BRE'AKFAST, V.N. to cat, after 
having abftained ſome time, generally appli- 
ed to the firſt meal in the day. 
BREAKFAST, S. the firſt meal in the 
day. Any thing to eat after a long want of food. 


BRE'AM, S. [pronounced breem, from 
brame, Fr.] in natural hiſtory, a large fiſh, 
delighting in rivers, or ponds, very broad, 


with a forked tail, and ſcales of a golden co- 
jour. It has large eyes, a narrow ſucking 
mouth, two ſets ot teeth, and a lozing bone 
to help its grinders, Ihe male has two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of ſpawn. 

BRE'AST, S. {pronounced and formerly 


BRE 
— form, and is termed-mammz, 1 
creaſes with age, and in pregnant wome 
| thoſe that give ſack is Jargeſt ; but in g 
age grows flabby, Its ſubſtance is p. 
glandular, partly made up of fat. In vg 
the tubes which compoſe the glands, j 
ſphincter muſeles, contract fo cloſely, 1 
no part of the blood can enter them; | 
when the womb ſwells with the fztus, 
compreſſes the deſcending trunk of the yr 
artery, it then flows in greater quantity 
— violence, ſo as to be able to ſora 
elf a paſſage into the glands, which ox 
count of their narrowneſs admit only of 
thin water; increaſing however with the6 
menſions of the womb, they receive a thid 
er ſerum, and after the birth run with 
thick milk, becauſe the blood which bet 
nouriſhed the fetus, C beginning then 
ſtop, gives # greater dilation to the mamill 
— Tis from this conſtruciion 
the arteries mentioned above, that the ji 
is owing, which women feel, when th 
draught comes in, at their firſt giving ſod 
but when this obſtruction is removed by in 
quent and habitual draughts, we find i 
the pain is complained of no more, and! 
arental office is performed with no ſenſation 
but thoſe of «ffeftion and joy. In beaſts! 
word is applied to that part which extend 
from the neck to the fore legs. Figurati 
ly, the heart, boſom, conſcience, or foi 
The law of man was written in his bref, 
Aſſection, love, regard. 

To BRE/AST, V. A. to meet; to try 
gle againſt. Hreaſting the lofty urge 
Shak, 
BRE'AST-BONE, 
bone, called the ſternum. 
BREAST-HIGH, Adj. up to the brealt 
„ Breaſt-bigh in mud.” Dryd. 

BREAST-KNOT, 5. a bunch of ribband 
worn by females, near their breaſts. 
BREAST-PLATE, S. armour worn « 
the breaſt. What ſtronger breaf-pls 
than a heart untainted ?”* Shak, | 
BRE'AST-WORK, S. works thrown ! 
as high as the breaſt, in a fortified place 
BREATH, S. [pronounced breth, bra! 


in anatomy, 


wrote bre, t, of breoſt, Sax J in anatomy, 
tuo prominences, lituated in the anterior 
and towards the lateral parts of the t horax. 
In women they are more conſpicuous than 
men, being in the latter rather ornaments, 
than neceſſary appendages. In children of 
both ſexes they are commonly no more than 
verrucz, of a reddiſh colour, called papillz, 
or nipples, ſurrounded by a broad circle, 
more vr leſs browniſh, called areola. When 
females are arrived to the age of puberty, a 


Sax. ] the air which proceeds from the mou by 
in the aQion of reſpiration, Ilſo life. © ug 
man has more contempt than I of breath. ee 
Dryd. A reſpite or pauſe, A breeze or ge fizn. 
tle current of wind or air. Not a 4% buil 


of wind.” Addi. | 
BREATHABLE, Adj. f pronounee 
bretthable, from breathe, and able, of 4 
Sax. poſſibility or power] that which may" 
breathed ; or that which is fit to be breath 
© Breathable air. 
To BRE'ATHE,YV. N. [pronounced ire 
to draw in and the air at the mou 
by the action of the lungs. To live. 

To BRE'ATHE, V. A. to fill with, 


third part is added which make them of a glo- 
. 2 


diſcharge the lungs of air; to aft upon 
8 & : breath! 


gp Y T7 | RE 


2 — © He'brearbedt dee 'BRTOCKNOOKSHIRE; a county of F. 
in offs the! cad of life. Decay Pre, To Was, 136 miles: in length, and 27 in 
pe nd by we breath, applied to wind inſtru- | breath. It is tull of mountains, ſome of 
vin s. o ebe the Hüte.“ P., To which are cxceeding bigh, particularly Mo- 
ode up in up,. es altar S)earbed uuchdenay-hih, not far from Brecknock. 


ds, 

ly, M renal odours. Hor. Lo, Ho open by However; there are large fertile plains and 
m; nete Fo hate a wein“ valleys, which yictd plenty of corn, and feed 
us, BRE! A THE R, S. a perſon who is alive, great numbers of cattle. It has 35, 934 hou- 


xe he utters or ſpeaks, „Sandal con- ſes, 61 pariſhes, and 4 market towns, and 
unds the Arviarher,”. Shak, He that cauſes there were fol merly g caftles. It is bounded 
mümates by his breath, 00 1 15, | en the E. by the counties of Hereford and 
1 00 MR 3RZA THING, S. the action of drawing Monmouth, on the S. by -Glamorganſhire, 
eh; alive. A ſigh of 'dovotion j a ferret | on the W. by Cermarthen and Cardigan- | 
zyet ;- an aſpiration. %o high heav'n] ih res, and on the N. by Radnorſhire. | 
; pious breartingt turn . Prior. Breath To BREED, V. A. (præter, I bed, or + | 
with Me places, ' vents, or chinks, that let in'freſh | have bred, from bredan, Sax. ] to bring torth, | 
The warmth diſtends thochinks and | or generate, Ts educate 3 nousiſh, or tear; 
ere hreathings."*  Dyyd.') to cauſe. ** Intemperance and ſuſt breed infir- 
Jamil BREATHLESS, Adj unable ro breathe mities. Ti hf. To cut; applied to the 
dm fatigue, or hurry. ' Dead: The tecth. Children breed their cteth. “ To 
%% corpſe.“ . U keep animals for procreating. , * He bred a 
den (BRED, che participle of BREED: great number of canary birds. He breeds 
g ak DE, S. {fee BRAID} 2 border of | horſes.” . Me. 
dyn e-work reſembling flowers, &c, ** Cu- To BREED, v. N. to conceive, to be 
ind rede of needlework. Adiiſ. pregnant, © Lucinaj it ſeems, was brerd- 
BREE'CH, S. [pronounced brich, from ing.” Spe. No 471, To increaſe by pro- 
can, to break, on account of the fiffare | pagation. “Flies breed in — 
-aſts H chat part of the body] the hack and lower | Henrtiy. To increaſe à breed. 
exten of the body. ully, and after him BREED, S. a fpecies of animals; a caſt ; 
uratin WE ingenious Mr. Derham, have taken no- or kind, + Offspring. What is produced at 
or ſa ol the art which appears in thus ſiruating | one hatching, © A hundred at a breed.” 
+ fink of the body, that it might not Grerw; ' 
nd, Fi guratively, the breeches. * Tou BREEDER, S. that which produces any 
o net ſtill have worn the petticovat—and| thing. That which educates, or brings up. 
furge er have: ſtolen the breech from Lancaſter.” A perſon who is not barren; one who is 
4. Applied to a piece of cannon, the | very prolific ; one who raiſes a breed. 
der part, or that part behind the touch RE*'EDING, S. education, inſtruction; 
. polite behaviour. The method of rearing a 
brealsPREE'CHES, S. {pronounced  briches, | child. 7 | 
n brec, brace, Sax.) that part of a BRF/ESE, S. [4ris/a, Sax. ] a ſtinging fiy, 
's dreſs, which covers his thighs. To called alſo the gad-fly. . 
he breeches, implies that a woman uſurps| BRE'EZE, S. [brezza, Ttal } a gentle, 
onty-over her huſband, © © cooling, breath of wind. In Navigation, a 
RECON, or BRECKNOCK, # town of thitting wind blowing from the ſea and land 
Viles, and capital of Brecknockſhire. It | alternately, In brick-making, ſmall athes \ 
own of ied by the Welch, Aber«Hodney, and | and cinders formerly made ute of inftead of 
rated at the confluence of the rivers Hod- | coals, for burning bricks, but now prohi- 
and Uk. It is an ancient place, as ap- bited by 12 Ger. I. c. 35. 
moutt by the Roman coins that have been of-{ BRE'EZY, Adj. retreſhed or co2led by 
az here. It is a large town, contain» | breezes. 
breath WWthiee churches, one of which is collegiate BRE'HON, S. | Iriſh] a perſon among the 
fands at the W. end. The houſes are Iriſh who decides, or determines a eqnteſt be- 
built, and it formerly had a wall, with; | tween oppolite parties. In the caſe of mur- 
e gates, and a ſtately caſtle,” The aſſizes der, the breben, that is, their judge, wall 
noun kept here. and it has a good trade in compound between the murderer, Cc. 
Wing. The market is on Saturdays, | Spenſer. 
may ibis well ſupplied with corn, cattle, and] BRESLA W, a large, rich, and populons 
reat heiWrilnos; and it has four fairs, on May 4, | town of Germany, and capital of Silels, 
J September 10, and November 17, with a biſhop's fee, an univerſity, and the 
broteuther, hops, entle, and all ſorts of com-| title of a principality. It is ſeated at the 
mould. It  fends one member to parlia- | conflux of the rivers Oder and Ola, which 
t aud is 34 miles N. W. by w. of Mon- | laſt runs through ſeveral of the ſtreets, and 
55 34 S. E by E. ef Llanbeder, and 1610 is of great uſe to thoſe whoſe buſineſs wants 


pon er N. of London, Lem 14. 10. lar. | water. All-the houſes are built with lone, 
cab. | and it is furrounded with good walls, ſtrerg- 
0 V. B b thened 


| 
| 
| 
| 


con contain a greater quantity in a ſorter 


BRE 


thened with ramparts and other works 
There are two iflands near it, formed by 
the river Oder; in one of which is a church, 
whoſe tower was burnt by lightning in 1730: 
in the other, called Thum, is the cathedral 
church The biſbop's palace, and the 
canons houſes, built not long ſince, are near 
the cathedral. The royal palace was ob- 
taincd by the Jeſuits, where they founded an 
univerſity in 1702. The two principal 
churches belong to the Proteſtants; near one 
of which there is a colleye, and a handſome 
library. It was taken by the king of Pruſſia 
in 1741, and retaken by the Auſtrians in 
1757 : but they did not keep it long, for the 
king of Pruſſia became maſter of it again the 
ſame year. It is 40 miles N. of Glatz, 112 
N. E. of Prague, 135 N. W. of Cracow, and 
165 N. of Vienna, Lon. 34. 40. lat. 


"TBE 
BRE'ST - SUMMERS, or BRE'SSU- 


MERS, S. in timber buildings, pieces into immoderate length, we think it no » 


which the girders are framed, 
BRE T, S. [brerr, Teut.] a round flat fiſh, 
of the turbot kind. 


BRETHREN, S. the plural of brother, 


borrowed from the oblique caſes of brother, 
Sax, which makes brether, or of the Gothic 
Srotber, which makes brothrahans, or brotb- 
runs in the plural, 

BRE'VE, S. in Mulic, a long note equiva- 
lent to two meaſures, mi., ims, ſemibicves, 
or bars. 

BRE'VIARY, S. [breviaire, Fr. of brevis, 
Lat. ſhort. | in Divinity, a church- book, con- 
taining the office of the breviary, the prayers 
and other parts of the ſervice, with its varia- 
tions on particular days and hours. The 
office or ſervice made uſe of in the Roman 
cl:urch either by day or night. An abridg- 
meat or compendium, © Cajconius has given 
us an abridgment, or breviary thereof.“ 
Ayiiff. 

BRE'VIAT, S. [from brevis] a ſhort 
compendium, or abridgment. | | 

BREVIER, S. [pronounced bre-ve-ire] 
in Printing, a particular letter, which is the 
ſmalleſt of any excepting the nonpareil, and 
was probably ſo named either from its being 
uſed in printing breviaries, or elſe, becauſe it 


ſpace an any other type beſides the non- 
pareil. This book is printed in brewier. 
BRE'VITY, S. [brevitas, Lat.] conciſe- 
ne:5, ſhortneſs. 
To BREW, V. A. [brui, Brit.] to make 
beer or ale. Figuratively, to make any li- 
quor by boiling different ingredients. To 
torm, make or prepare by mixing different 
things together, To coutrive; t9 plot or 
devile, 
BREWER, S. one who makes beer and 
ſells it. 


BRI 


BREWING, s. the method of nil * 
beer. The quantity of liquor poly q 
by brewing, *©* A brewing of neu «WM... 
Baton. Bl 

BRE'WIS, S. a piece of bread boile! » WM... 
pot with meat. | T 


BRVAR, S. See BRIER, 

BRI BE, S. [/ribe, Fr. a piece of } 
given to a beggar] a reward given to 2 
ſon.to engage him to determine contra 
the merits of a cauſe. Something gie 
ſtifle evidence: ſomething given to an cd 
for a vote. 

BRIBERY, S. che act of giving a per 
money to engage him to vote or act 0 

articular ſide. 

BRI'CK, S. [bricke, briicke, Belg.) 
reddiſh or white earth formed in molds 


| various ſizes, firſt dried, and afterwards by * 
in a kiln, Not to mention all the vary. : 
bricks, which would ſwell this article a 

Mid: 


trifling to take notice of a new kind of ln 
mentioned by Barbaro in his comment 
Vitruvius, of a triangular form, every f 
foot long, and only an inch and an | 
thick, which he obſerves could haven 
advantages above any others; as being 


t ſu 
commodious in the management, ot le's wt 
pence, and of better or fairer ſhew ; , 


both beauty and ſtrength to the muril Wh hi 
gles, and falling very gracefully into ind cha. 
work. Sir H. Wotton wondered they Wl pont 
never been brought into uſe, when re 
mended by ſo great an authority. . 
Mylne in his plan for the building 2 ro B 
bridge at Blackfriars ſeems not y o& MT 
adopted this hint, but likewiſe to have äm 
proved it in placing jeggles or cubical a 
in the joint of the arches; by which 4 Thu, 
tion he has taken away the lateral pre, ft 
the ſtones againſt the abutments, and 
the elliptical, arch ſuch a degree of ſirens 
as it never could boaſt of before. 
brick is olive oil imbibed by heated bd 
pounded afterwards, and diſtilled in! 
tort, 
To BRICK, V. A. to lay, caſe, or“ 
with bricks, 
BRICK-BAT, S. a piece of a brick. 
BRI'CK-DUST, S. the powder of bt 
made by rubbing them on each  othe; 
pounding them, ; 
BRICK-EARTH, S. earth uſedin® 
ing bricks, | 
I BRUCK-KILN, S. a place to burn 
in. 
BRUCKLAYER, S. one who bull 
or uſes bricks. 
BRUCK-MAKER, one who ſubſc 
making bricks, 
BRIDAL, Adj. [from bride] bel 
to a wedding. 
BRIDE, S. [brid or bryd, Sax.] 3" 


r by a 
led the 
ets ar 
d- ch. 
h wall 
i rock 
$ to p. 
dirmin 
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BRE'W-HOUSE, S. a houſe wherein beer 
er alc is made, : 


given to a woman on the day of wy 


BRI 


xy is over. 

B&I'DAL, S. the wedding day; the wed- 
g feaſt. 

R/ DE CAKE, S. a cake to entertain the 
ſts at 2 wedding, 

BRIDEGROOM, S. a new married man, 
man on his wedding- day. 

2RIDEMEN, S. the male attendants, as 
e bride-maids were the female attendants 
; wedding. | 
BRIDEWELL, S. [St. Bridgid's well, a 
Jicinal water] a houſe of correction near 
eet-ditch, London, built hy Henry VIII. 
r the reception of the emperor Charles V. 
y place where vagrants and ſtrumpets are 
hoed to beat hemp. 


g-] 18K1'DGE, S. [ig, brigge, Sax. brugge, 
no: er.] a building of ſtone or timber, conſiſt- 
ds by of arches, intended for the paſſage of 


variet 
cle to 
no 
of ln 
ment 


n or carriages over a river. In examin- 
þ the perfection of a bridge we ſhould firſt 
der the eaſineſs of its paſſage for car- 
zes and men over, and for boats under 


upper part of the noſe, and in the muſi- 
inſtruments for a piece of wood which 
ports the ſtrings. Hanging bridg-s are 
t ſupported either by polis or pillers, be- 
ſuſtained only by the two extremit es. A 


„edge, is made faſt only at one end 
ral h hinges, ſo that the other may be lifted 
1000S chains fixed to it. A flying-bridge is made 
they il pontoor:s, leather boats, caſks, &c. co- 


ed with planks for the paſlage of an 


Y- J. 
12 © lo BRIDGE, V. A. to make or crect a 
%, ie over any river. 
have A mG NORTH, a town in Shropſhire, 
al hb a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, 
h 0 Thurſday before Shrove-tide, for horned 
reli ie, ſheep, hogs, cheeſe, wick yarn, linen 
nd i woollen cloth, on June zo, for the 
[tre We, and a large quantity of ſheeps wool, 
- VS Auguſt 2, for the ſame and lambs woel, 
d bi on Otober 29, for horned cattle, horſes, 
in ep, ſalt, butter, and checſe. It is a cor- 
I Ftion-town, governed by 24 aldermen, 
ot! common- council, and conſiſts of about 
: houſes.. It is ſeated on the river Severn, 
ick. Nen divides it in two, but is joined toge- 
of vr by a handſome ſtone bridge. I hey are 
othen e the Upper and the Lower Town. The 
&s are broad and paved, and it has two 
lin a-churches. It was formerly fortified 
walls, and had a ſtately caſtle, ſcated 
rn a rock, now in ruins. It ſends two mem- 
, $to parliament 3 and is 26 miles N. W. 
les birmingham, 21 S. E. ot Shrewſbury, 
116 N. W. of London. Lon. 15. 5. 
bC ls 52. 40. 
5 R DGEWATER, a town of Somerſet- 
2c E*, with two markets, on Thurſdays and 
urdays, and four fairs, on the ſecond 
E. ulday in Lent, June 24, September 21, 


her » 
1 


ze, and for ſome time after the wedding 


"The word bridge is uſed —_—_— for | 7 
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jand December 29, for cattle, and al! forts 
of goods. It is ſeated on the river Parret, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge, and near 
it ſhips of 100 tons burthen may ride. It is 
a large well frequented place, with the titie 
of a dutchy, and ſends two members to par- 
liameat. There are in it feveral Large inns, 
and the market is well ſupplied with corn 
and provilions. It is 8 miles S. of Briſtol 
Channel, 18 S. W. of Wells, 36 8. S. W. 
of Briſtol, and 143 W. by S. of London. 
Lon 14. $5. lat. 51. 15. 

BRI DLE, S. 1 bridl, Sax. ] the bit, 
throat-band, reins, &c. which are tatenzd 
on a horſe's head to manage and govern 
him. A reſtraint, curb, or check. 

To BRIUDLE, V. A. |bridlian, Sax. ] to 
put on 2 bridle, to manage a horſe by means 
of a bridle ; to check; reſtrain; or kee 
within bounds, To hold up the head af- 
tectedly. 

BRIEF, Adj. [bref, Fr.] ſhort, conciſe, 
not diff uſive, or verboſe, ** The /i tile 
is that which expreſſeth much in little.“ B, 
n οn. 


BRIEF, S. [pronounced reef, bref, Iſl.] 


a ſhort account or deſcription. In Law, a 
writ whereby a perſon is ſummoned to an- 
{wer to any action. An abridgment of a 
client's cafe, for the inſtruction of council 
on a trial, In Canon Law, letters pa- 
tent, generally read in churches, giving a 
licence tor making a collection all over the 
kingdom, for any publick or private loſs. 

BRIEFLY, Adv. ſhortly, in few werds, 

conciſely, 
BRIE'FNESS, S. conciſeneſs, ſhortneſs. 
BRIE'R, S. {brer, Sax. |] in Botany, a 
kind of prickly tree, diſtinguithed into ſweet 
or wild : and is a ſpecies ot the reſe. 

BRIERY, Adj. full of or conſiſting of 
briers, or thorns. 

BRIGA'DE, S. [/rigage, Fr. brigata, Ital.] 
in the military art, a part or diviſion of an 
army, under the command of a brigadier, 
A brigade of an army is a body of horſe of ten 
or thirteen ſquadrons. A brigade of a troop 
is a third part of it,when conſifting of 50 
ſoldiers ; but only a fixth, when it conſiſts of 


100. 

BRI'GADIER-GENERAL, S. [pro- 
nounced brigadery] an officer commanding a 
brigade, and ranking next below a' major- 
general. 

BRI'GAND, 8. [Fr.] a robber; one 
who belongs to a gang of robbers. 

BRI/GANDINE, S. [from brigand, Fr.] 
1 kind of antient deſenſive armour, like 
ſcales. A coat of mail, 

BRI'GANTINE, S. ſþrigantin, Fr.] a 
ſmall light, flat, open veſſel, going both with 
ſails and oars, 

BRIGHT, Adj. [beerbt, Sax. ] ſhining, 
ſplendid, glittering, Fignratively, ſtrong, 


or clear. Brighter evidence. Was, 
Bb 2 Noble, 


BRI 

Nob'e, ſhining, illuſtrious. Applied to ſa- 
gacity, quick, penetrating. © Alrgᷣt fellow.“ 

To BRVGHTEN, V. A. to make a thing 
ſhine, which was dull. Figuratively. to 
diſperſe, alluding to the ſun- be: ms diſpelling 
any clouds or miſt by th-ir warmth, or to 
the light's diſperſing darkneſs at break of 
day. Brighten: up my ſorrow.“ Phi. ip 
To make famous or conſpicuous, to height- 
en, to thine again after being obſcured. 

BRIGHTHELM STONE, a ſea- port 
town of Suſſex, with a market on Thurſdays, 
and two fairs, on Holy-Thurſday and Sep- 
tember 4, for pedlar's ware. It is an indif- 
ferent large and popujous town, but ill- 
built. It is nbw a faſhionable place for bath- 
ing. It has a pretty good harbour, and is 9 
miles W. by N. of Newhaven, 7 E. of New- 
Shorcham, and 36 S. of London. Lon. 17. 
25. lat. 50. co. It was at this place king 
Charles II. embarked for France in 1651, 
after the battle of Worceſter. 


BRVUGHTLY, Adv. with ſplendour, with 


luſtre and brightneſs, 

BRI'GHTNESS, S. luſtre, ſplendour, 
goodneſs, ſagacity, perfections that attract 
notice. The brightneſs of his parts.“ 
Pricr, 

BRILLIANCY, S. {from brilliant, Fr.] 
luſtre, or ſplendour. 

BRLLLIANT, Adj. [4ri/liart, Fr.] ſpark- 
ling, ſhining, witty, 

BRILLIANT, S. | from briller, Fr.] a 
diamond quite flat underneath, and cut on 
us upper part in triangular faces. 

BRULLCIANTNtSS, S. See 
LIANC'Y. 

BRI'M, S. [hryme, Sax. ] the edre of a 
thing; that part of a hat which is cocked or 
turned upwards; the top of a bank walhed 
by a river. 

To BRI'M, V. A, to fill full, or up tothe 
brim ; to be full to the top. 

BRYMPFUL, Adj. full to the top; ready 
to run over. © Brinfu/ of tears. Aud. ſ. 
BRIMMER, S. a velkl, glaſs, or bow] 
filled up to-the brim. 

- BREMMING, Adj. filled to the top. 
© The brimming glaſſes.“ Philips, 

BRUMS'LONE, S. [of &ryrne-flone, from 
Brune, 1. and fun ſtone.] in Natural Niſ- 
tory, a tat unctuous mineral, yellow, dry, 
ſolid, and friable. 

BRI'MSTONY, Adj. conſiſting of; a- 
bounding in brimſtone. 

BRLNDEOD, Part. [Eis, Fr.] ſtreaked, 
marked with ſtreaks, tat by. The brinded 
. a 

BRINDLE, S. having ſtreaks upon the 
ſkin ot a beaſt, of a different or darker 
colour. 

BRI'NDLED, Part. marked with freaks, 

BRUNE, S. fiſc-brine, Sax.] any ſalt li- 
quor; ſea-water ; the ſea; tears. What 
2 Heul of brine hath waſh'd thy ſallow cheeks,” 


BRIL- 


BRI 

BRINE-PIT, S. a pit of ſalt water, 

BRING, V. A. {Preter and Part, Page 
brought, fram bringan, Sax. | to fetch thi 
to another, to procure. To bring bad, 
make a perſon or thing return, to recover; 
recall; to bring about, accompliſh ; 5 
off, to clear from any charge; to bring ns 
tO prevail on a perſon to alter his fe 
ments, to con vert or ſeduce'; to bring un 
to ſubdue or vanquiſh ; to bring wp, to inſt. 
educate, to teach, to introduce a fathion, 

BRI'NISH, Adj. reſembling brine, fall 

BRIUNISENESS, S. the taſte of falt s 
ter, 

BRIUNY, Adj. taſting ſaltiſh or like bn 

BRUNK, S. brink, Dan. [brag, Sci 
bregh, Fpir.] the edge of a river, precip 
&c, Figuratively, the higheſt degre 
danger. Upon the brink of ruin. 

BRI SK, Adj. [ar brys, Brit. bra: 
Brit.] lively, gay, airy, ſprightly. Vigom 
full of activity and power. Sparkling, a; 
tling, applied to liquors ; bright, glaring, 

BRISKET, S. that part of the brealt 
an animal, next to the ribs. 

BRI'SKLY, Adv. in a briſk, lively, a& 
manner, 

BRI'SENESS, S. vivacity, livelineſs, a 
vity, gaiety. 

BRISTLE, S. [, Sax.] the ſha 
hair which grows on the back of a boar, ke 

To BRISILE, V. A. to raiſe the brit 
upright, when enraged ; applied to 2 hd 
io grow anpryz to briſtle up, to advance 
an cuemy in order to attack him, or reve 


c, 

En 
ich 
cit 
cu 


an affront, Jo ſtand ere, Ss 1 
BRISTLY, Adj. encompaſſed with 2 has 
france like hairs, In Botany,“ The 8s W 


cheſnut. Dryd, Thick ſet with trillks 
BRISTOL, S. a ſea-port town, wha 
partly in Glouceſterſhire, and partly in Soo 


ſetſhire, with a biſhop's ſee. It is nos by $ 
counted the ſecond town or city, in Engl 115 
both with regard to its magnitude, 108 2, 
and trade. It has 18 churches, beſides its cui 
dral, and ſeveral meetings for proteltant 
ſenters, among which the quakers are: W's rj 
body. The moſt remarkable church, be :nq 
the cathedral, is St. Mary Radcliff, juſt a whe; 
out the walls, in the county of Son@R 17 
which ſome think is the fineſt pariſh chung k 


in the Kingdom. There was a bridge or 
river Avon, with houſes on each fide, 
thoſe which London- bridge lately had. 
bridge is entirely taken down. They 
an exchange like that of London, whic 
opened in September 1743. The key 
the river Froome, a little above its conle 


et 
with the Avon, over which there is 2 ” A 
bridge, for the admittance of ſhips that © uh a 
up with the tide ; and.this leads to e urne 
lege-green, where the cathedral ſtands. I poſe, 


have a prodigious trade; for it is reck 
they ſend 2000 ſhips yearly to ſever®} 


of the world, Here arc no leſs than 15 2 
: : my 


Sat, The liquor of ſalted meat. 
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uſes, th * plenty of coal from 
ag -wood and Mendip-hills. The hot- 
is reſorted. to for the cure of ſeveral diſ- 
5, and is about a mile from the town, on 
lide of the river Avon. St. Vincent's 
k, above this weil, is noted for a ſort of 
t diamonds, called Briltol-ſtones. Beſides 
js well, there is a cold ſpring, which guſhes 
tof a rock on the ſide of the ſaid river, 
vt ſupplies the cold bath. There are ſeve- 
| manufaftures, particularly woollen ſtuff, 
ned on by the French refugees. From 
College green there is a delightful proſ- 
Nover the city and harbour, and in it 
ads a ſtately high croſs of Gothic ftruc- 
e, with the efhgies of ſeveral of the kings 
England around it. Near Queen's-ſquare, 
ich is adorned with rows of trees, and an 
i£'trian ſtatue of K. William III. ſtands 
cultom-houſe. The number of houſes 
computed at 13, ooo, and the inhabitants 
93,000, The walls have been demoliſhed 
mg time ago; but there are ſeveral gates 
ſtanding, They uſe ſledges or ſleds, in- 
dot carts, becauie the vaulrs of the com- 
pn (hores will not admit them. It has 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
| two fairs, on St, James's day, and Ja- 
ry 25, which are very large; inſomuch 
there is a great reſort to the former, 
only from the neighbouring towns, but 
m London. The Londoners have ſhops 
both fairs; during which time the neigh- 
ring inns make 100 beds a- piece for their 
Its; and all ſorts of goods are then bought 
| (old. It ſends 2 members to patliament, 
| has the title of an earldom, lt is 35 
&W. S. W. of Cirenceſter, co S. ot 
ord, 105 S. of Shrewſbury, 145 S. of 
ter, 78 N. E. of Exeter, 36 S. S. W. of 
uceſter, 62 3, W. of Worceſter, 68. 
\ by S. of Oxford, ta W. N. W. of Bath, 
Its W. of London, Lon. 14. 55. lat. 


2 7.5 . 
INIT, S. in natural hiſtory, a ſalt water 


Fo BRT TE, or BRI'GHT, v. N. in 
'dindry, to grow too ripe, applied to bar- 
wheat, or hops. 

RITISH, Adj. belonging to, or con- 
ung Britain. 

RITTLE, Adj. [britagd, Sax. ] that 
ch crumbles to pieces without the leaſt 
ence. 

RIUTTLENESS, 8. that quality which 

bers 2 thing eaſy to break. 

ZE, 8. in natural hiſtory, the gad- fly. 
olete. 

RO ACH, S. [broche, F r.] a ſtake forced 
gh a joint of meat by means of which 
turned round, and its parts are ſueceſſive- 
xpoſed to the action of the fire, in roalt- 
Alſo a muſical inſtrument. 


BRO 


to invent. 
the firſt inventor, promulgator, author. 


or the extent between the ſides. 


ſcene. 
BAOAD CLOTH, 8. 


one another. 


abroad. 


of broad eyed watchful day. Shat. 


manner. 


Dryd. 


width, between the ſhoulders. 


Fignrativ:ly, an attack. 
ed only on one fide. 

with a broad blade. 
breadth. 


' ſpit ; to force a ſpicket, or cock into a' veſ- 
tel; to tap; to open z to be the author of; 


BRO'CHER, S. a fpit to roaſt meat on 


BROA'D, Adv. {from brad, Sax.] wide, 
Ditfufive, 
clear, bright, intelligible. ++ Appears in the 
broadeſt light.” Decay of Picty. Groſs, ob- 


a manutfaQture 
made of ſheeps wool, the ſtaple commodity of 
this nation, ſo called from its breadth, which 
is ſo great that it is weaved by two perſons, 
who lit at each fide and fling the ſhuttle to 
The deciy ot this branch of 
foreign trade, owing to the French ſup- 
planting us in markets abroad, and ſeveral 
nations ſetting up manutacturies of their 
own, which were before ſupplied by us, 
ſhould give us a timely alarm; the loſs, the 
entire loſs of this branch of commerce mult 
involve the ration in ſuch a ſcene of indi- 
gent miſery, that no one can form any ade» 
quate idea of at this diſtance : and as the 
ſmuggling ot our wol, the high price ot our 
labour, and conſequently the dearneſs of the 
commodity at forcign markets, are the ſeve- 
ral cauſes which give our rivals this advan- 
tage over us, it is hoped that the time will 
come, when the ſmuggling of wool will be 
prevented by more etfectual methods than 
any that has yet been projected, and that the 
taxes, which are laid on the nec: flaries of 
life, will be transferred to its luxurics, which 
will at once enable the manufatturer to work 
for leſs, and the merchant to vend cheaper 


BRO'AD-EYER, Adj. that which has a 
very large protpeR in fight, “ In deipite 


BROA'DLY, Adv. in a broad or wide 


BRO'ADNESS, S. obſcene, immodeſt. 
« To palliate the breadneſs of the meaning.“ 


* 
BRO'AD-SHOULDERED, S. of great 


BRO AD- SIDE, S. the firing all the guns 
on one (ide of a ſhip into an enemy's thip. 
In Printing, a 
ſheet of paper containing a large page, print- 


BRO'ADSWORD, S. a ſharp edged ſword 
BRO'ADWISE, Adv. according to the 


BROC ADE, S. [brecads, Span. ] a ſtuff 
of gold, ſilver, or ſilk, raiſed, and embelliſh- 
ed with flowers, or other ornaments, Form- 
erly it ſignified only a ſtuff woven of gold or 
lv er; from thence it was extended to ſilver 
or gold ſtuffs ſhot with ſilk, and at preſent is 


applied to any manufacture of ſilk adorned 


o BR'OACH, v. A. to pierce with a 
| 


— 


or 


* 


BRO 


or embelliſhed with flowers or ornaments of a 
colour different trom the ground. 

BROCA DED, Part. woven with flowers 
of various colours, Dreſt or cloathed in 
brocade. 

BRO CAGE, S. [from brote] money gain- 
ed by promoting bargains. The trade of 
buying and ſelling ſecond hand things. 

EBRO'CCOLI, S. in Botany, a ſpecics of 
cebbage. 

BRO CHE T, S., in Hunting, a red deer 
two years old. 

To BRO'GUE, or PRO'GGLE, V. A. 
[+roville, Fr.] to fiſh for cels by making the 
water muddy. 

BRO'GUE, S. [br-g, Ir. ] a wooden ſhoe ; 
a corrupt manner of pronountiag, 

To BROT DER, V. A. to work flowers on 
ſilk, &c. with the needle. 

BRO/IDERY, S. flowers wrought on ſilk, 
&c. by the ncedle. 

BRO'IL, S. [Bbrecailler, Fr.] a conteſt, 
quarrel, tumult, or war. 

1o BROVL, V. A. [bruler] to dreſs meat 
on the coals, or on a gridiron over a fire, 
Neuteriy to over-heat by exerciſe, Uſed im- 
properly for to burn, though the French, it 
mutt be confclled, literally lignifies it. 

. To BRO'KE, V. N. {trom bruecan, Sax. 
to buy and ſell for another by commiſſion, 

BRO'KE, or BRO'KEN, the Particle 
Pail, of break, 

BRO*"KEN-HEA'R TED, Adj. diſpair- 
ing; dejected; diſconſolate. 

3R O'EENLY, Adv. (from broken and iy, 
of lice, Sax. implying manner | in an uncon- 
nected manner, by looſe ſentences, 

BRO'KER, S. formerly called brogger, 
j. . a broken tradeſman, from broc, Sax. no 
other perſons being admitted by the 8th and 
gth of William III.] one who buys or ſells 
tor another by commiſſion, This protcllion 
is very neceſluy in commerce, both as it tui- 
niſhes the merchant with ſuch commodities 
as he wants, and getsthe manufacturer a cuſ- 
tomer tor his goods, which might other- 
wiſe lie upon his hands. By abuſe, the word 
is applicd to thoſe who deal in ſecond-hand 
goods. Exchange- broker, is one who con- 
cludes bargains tor others, relating to the re- 
mitting of money, or bills of exchange. 
Stock-brokers, are thoſe who buy or ſell, 
for others, ſhares in the joint ſtock of any 
public company. Pawn-brokers, are thoſe 
who lend money upon a pledge of goods. 

BRO'KERAGE, S. what is given a broker 
for commiſſion, generally a certain ſum per 
cent. 

BRO'MESGROVE, S a town in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, wich a market on Tuc{days, and 
two fairs, on june 24, and October 21, for 
linen cloth, cheeſe, and horſes. It is ſeated 
on the river Salwarp, and is a pretty good 
town, containing about 300 houlcs, It drives 


BRO 


a conſiderable trade in cloathing, and |; 
good market for corn, catt!e, and all ü 
of proviſions. It is 11 miles E. N. E, 
Worceſier, 26 W. S. W. of Coventry 
r1'8 — W. of London. Lon. 15. 56, L 

2. 26. 

BRONCHIA, S. 1 Anatomy, | 
little tubes into which the wind pipe | 


branched at its entrance into the lungs, Þ 
PRONCHO'CELE, S. {from #0. 
in Surgery, a tumonr on the inveſting mn... 
brane of the wind-pipe, ſometimes gronn 8 
ſo large, as to extend itſelt from one juy, 4 
to the other, appearing like an hemiſphc h 
ERO'NCHIAL, Aj. belonging to off. 
throat, 1 
BRONCHO'TOMY, S. [from . 
the thrgat, and rw, Gr. to c * 
in Surgery, an operation by which il > 
inciſion is made in the wind-pipe, top! * 
vent ſuffocation in a quinſy. This is ge by 
formed by making a longitudinal ine 
of three quarters of an inch long, thro 
the ſkin between the third or fourth rin oy 
ot the trachea, the wind-pipe is then 1 
through by a ſma!l tranſverſe inciſion, an! 14 
ſilver tube, about half an inch long, is in ” 
mediate:y introduced, and the wound be . 
like a ſimple one, by an external appli 1 
tion. 
RON TOLOGY, 8. [from gf, of... 
and d a diſcourſe on thunder. * 
BRONZE, S. [bronze, Fr.] a be 
of ſtatuaries to make their plaiſtered . af 
appear as it compoſed of braſs. Of ii... 
there are two forts, the red braſs or b] . 8 
and the yellow or gilt braſs. The latte by 
made only of copper filings, but with the ſn... 
they mix ochre. In order to prevent .o. 
turning green, it muſt be dried with ach! 
diſh of coals, as ſoon as it is applied. I TY 
fineſt braſs colour is made of pode. 
imported from Germany, mixed with a! * 
niſh compoſed of Ilb. 40z. of ſpirits ay 
wine, 2 Of. of yumlac, and 2 oz. of g BRC 
ſandarac, powdered ſeparately, and ge 
wards diſſolved in the ſpirits, over 2 | To 
Figures of plaiſter covered with this con e. 
ſition look as well as if they were of yn. p 
braſs. 3 
To BROOD, V. N. [lradan, Sax.) 7 
hatch, or to be hatching; to fit like #' * 
hatching her eggs. © Where breeding . 12 
neſs ſpreads his jealous wings.“ Mit. To - 
ſit near, and watch with great care and 0 
ety. © Brood o'er their precious 0. - 
Smith. To prepare or make prepares 
Euer amongſt nations a brooding of o 
Bacon, Figuratively, to keep in memo 
inceſſant anxiety. ** You'll fit and # BRO 
your ſorrows on a throne.” Dryd. ging 


BROOD, S. [d, Sax.] a pare 


chickens or birds hatched at one time. RO 
guratively, offspring, children, Prod 


BRO 


d ta 4 with en, the act of hatching, “ IIis 
* ".1ch0'y fits on Srcad.“ 
J. E 50D , Adj inclining to hatch, 
nr}, ook, S8. [bric, Sax. brock, Belg.] a 
zo all and ſhallow ſtream of water. 
ſo BROUK, V. A. [brucen, Sax.] to en- 
e. te without reſentment, to put up with, 
1 permit or ſuffcr, 
$5. BROOKLIME, 8. in Botany, a kind ot 
5775 er ſpeed well, 
* eo M, S. [em, Sax. ] in Botany, 
6700 e geniſla, Lat. ge net, Fr. the empalement 
Pu the flower leaf is tubulous, and divided 
hen „ two lips. Linnæus ranges it in the 
> 0 ec. of his 17th claſs, and Tournefort 
4 the firſt ſcct. of his 22d. There are ten 
ecies. Likewiſe an utenſil made with the 


jigs of the abovementioned plant, and uſed 
[weeping. 

BROO'MY, Adj. ſull of, or conſiſting 
F broom. 

BRO' TH, S. ¶Lroth, Sax. ] a kind of ſoup, 
de by boiling meat in water. 


£ "8 380' THEL, or BROTHEL-HOUSE, s. 
nen %, Fr. bordelſs, Lat.] a houſe ſet apart 
* the practice of vice and lewdneſs. 
\ Tt A BROTHER, S. [#+rethren and brothers in 
„plural, from brother, Sax. | a term of 
ron between two male children from the 
= \- father or mother, or both. Figura- 
, a perſon united by 3 One 
Ne the ſame trade, A perſon reſembling 
ed bel other in conduct, Kc. He that is 
Of p thful in his work, is Hotter to him that is 
bent waſter Prev. xviii. 9. One of 
hne e Eme ſociety. A brotber maſon, 
** ROTH ER-HO OD, S. the ſtate of a bro- 
vent * the relationſhip of a brother; men in- 
che borated together by the ſame charter; men 
11 the ſame trade ; men in the ſame convent. 
1-11.28 520 THER LY, Adj. ſuitable or belong- 
th Ws 12 brother. . 
ri BRO'TTHERLY, Adv. in the manner of 
of n brother; affectionately. 
4 W030 'UGHT, Participle Paſſive of bring. 
„Row, S. (, Sax. browve, Belg.] 
collection of hairs over the eye in human 
eures, which not only tends very much 
beautify the face, but likewiſe is of great 
sau iece in keeping the ſweat from deſcending 
and offending the eye. Figuratively, 


look or air of the countenance. Ap- 
ed to a hill, the extremity of its ſurface. 
To BROWBEAT, v. J. to endeavour 


8 by ſtern, infolent, and haughty 
as, 


ra ROW. BOUND, Part. having the fore- 
won id or head encircled ; crowned. © Brow- 


id with oak.” Shak. Not in uſe. 
BRO'WSICK, Adj. dejected, ſorrowful, 
ging the head. Our browſfick crew.” 


: ng, 
RO VN, Adj. [brvn, Sax.] ſun-burnt, 
bon colour, Figuratively, dark * 


B R U 
gloomy. Uſed ſubſtantively, a dark or daſly 


colour. 

BRO'WN-STUDY, S. a profound ſtudy. 
ſo called from the mind's being darkencd, 
or rendered, by its intenſe application, inat- 
tentive to any thing which paties without it. 
A reverie 

BRO'WNISH, Adj. ſomewhat brown, 
inclining to brown, | 

To BRO'WSE, V. A. [roſr, Fr.] to 
eat herbs, leaves, or graſs. To crop or 
feed, applied to cattle. Actively, to feed or 
eat. © Prawſing upon the leaves. L*Eflrange. 

BRO'WSE, S. puſlwwe, more property 
leaves or ſhrubs. 

To BRUY'>E, V. A. [pronounced bruze, 
' bryſſon, Sax. ] to cruſh or hurt, To cruſh by 
any weight, to beat in a mortar, 

BRUFISE, S. a hurt with ſomething blunt 
and heavy, whereby the ſkin is not broke. 

B&U'ISE-WORT, S. in Botany, a plant 
uſed in bruiſec, 

BRU/iT, S. [bruit, Fr.] a rumour, or 
noiſe, The general topic for converſation. 

To BRU'IT), V. A. to ſpread abroad, to 
Fubliſh, to divulge, to rumour, 

BRU'MAL, Adj. { &ramaiis, Lat.] belong- 
ing to the winter. 

BRU'MA, or BRA'HMA, S. the idol of 
the Brachmans, who they ſay, produced as 
many worlds as he has conſiderable parts; the 
firſt world, which is above the heavens, being 
formed of his brain; the ſecond of his eyes ; 
third, of his mouth, Cc. In ſome of his 
ſtatues, or images, the fiſt world is marked 
on the top of his head, the ſecond upon his 
right eye, the third upon his mouth, &c. 
They alert that there is a ſtrong connection 
or re'ation between the worlds and the parts 
from whence they are formed ; and that the 
different diſpoſitions of mankind are owing to 
the worlds from whence they are produced, 
Thus, they ſay, wiſe men and great wits 
come from the firſt world ; prudent perſons 
from the ſecond ; great orators from the 
third, &c. We who enjoy the bleſſed light 
of Revelation, may indeed ſmile at theſe ah- 
ſurdities; but how much ſhould we have ſur- 
paſſed them without this advantage. 
BRUNETT, S. [brunecte, Fr.] a famale 
of a brown complexion. 

BRUNSWICK, the dutchy of, is a coun- 
try of Germany, bounded on the N. by the 
dutchy of Lunenberg, on the W. by the 
circle of Weſtphalia, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by the river Weſer, on the S. by Hetle 
and the little territory of Peichheld, and on 
the E. by Thuringia, with the principalities 
of Anhalt and Halberſtadt, and the dutchy 
of Magdeburg. The rivers are the Weſer, 
the Ocker, and the Lyne; and it is fertile in 
corn, but principally in paſtures. It is di- 
vided into three principalties, Woliembut- 


tle, Grubeahagen, and Calenberg, "_ 
.o 


N 
7 


- liſhneſs, ſavageneſs, cruelty, inhumanit y. 


to grow moroſe, ſavage, or inhuman. 


BRU 

alſo comprehends the dutchy of Gottingen. 
The principality of Wolfembottle has its 
own Dukes; but the other two belong to the 
Elector of Hanover. The territories of the 
houſe of Brunſwick are more extenſive ; the 
principal of which are the dutchics of Brunſ- 
wick and Lunenburg, with the county of 
Danneburg, which is annexed thereto. - The 
reſt are the counties of Blanckenburg, Die- 
port, and Hoye, beſides two or three ſmaller 
diſtricts. . 

BRU/N T, S. [b runſt, Belg.] the onſet, or 
attack of an enemy. The force, violence, 
and ſtroke of a cannon. An heavy brunt 
of cannon ball.” To bear the brunt, is to ſuſ- 
tain an attack, Figuratively, any difficulty, 
or croſs accident. 


BRU'SH, S. [brofſe, Fr. Ital.] an inſtiu- 


ment made of hair faſtened to wood, uſed 
either for bruſhing, cleaving cloaths, or paint- 
og, Figuratively, a ſlight attack or ſkirmiſh ; 
a ſhock or rough uſage; uſed generally with 
the verb give. They had not given us fuch 
2 breſp,” © Hudib. 

To BRU'SH, V. A. to rub off duſt with 
a bruſh; to touch in one's paſſage; 7 bruſh 
vp, to make a thing look well by a bruſh. 
Lied neuterly to paſs cloſe to a perſon. 
** Bruſh'd by.” Dryd. To ſkim upon the 
ſurface, ſo as juſt to touch. 

BRU'SHER, S. a perſon who uſes a bruſh. 

BRUSH WOOD, S. | bruceieli, Ital.] ſmall 
ſticks or branches uſed for fire. Low, cloſe, 
and ſhrubby thickets. 

BRU'SHY, Adj. rough or ſbaggy, reſem- 
bling a bruſh. 

To BRU'STLE, V. N. [brafllian, Sax.] 
to make a noiſe like the ruſtling of rich filks, | 
Figuratively, to ſ»agger, hector, or threaten. 

BRU'TAL, Adj. | from brute, brutal, Fr.] 

longing to a beaſt, inhuman, cruel, ſavage, 
tilthy. 

BRU'TALITY, S. [6rutalite, Fr.] chur- 


BRU!TALIZE, V. N. | brutalizer, Fr.] 


BRU'TE, Adj. [brutus, Lat.] ſenſeleſs, 
favage, inhuman; void of all the tender and 
ſocial aſſections; rough; unpoliſhed ; unci- 
vilized. 

BRC / TE, S. an animal without reaſon ; a 
beaſt. As providence ſeems to have been pro- 
fuſe of its gifts to this ſpecies of beings, and 
in bodily qualities to have given them the ad- 
vantage over ourſelves, we have certainly a 
noble leſſon taught us by nature, who by 
this means ſeews to invite us to cultivate that 
part which ſets us above them, and at the 
ſame time ſhews how great a folly it muſt be 
in us to pride ourſelves in ſuch things, as 
are unworthy of our nature, and though they 
make us reſemble the brute creation, at the 
ſame time ſhew us, that in thoſe particulars 


thing eaſily deſtroyed 3 a cheat. A 


they abupdantly ſurpaſs us. Figuratively, 
«pplicd to men as a term of the molt morti- 


3 
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fying reproach, and implying a peiſo x 
worthy of the name of a man, void (1 
manity, and an enemy to reaſon. 

BRU'TISH, S. reſerabling a bea, n 
inhuman, ignorant. 

BRU'TISHLY, Adv. in the manner g 
brute, or beaſt. Figuratively, without g 
ing uſe of reaſon, implicitly, © By 
to ſubmit to any man's dictates. X. Ch 
Io a ſavage, cruel, inhuman manner, 

BRU'TISHNESS, S. ſavageneſs; ink 
ſibility ; want of reaſon. Sce BRUT! 
TY, which is a better word. 

BRY ON, or BRI'ONY, S. [bryaria, 
in Botany, has male and female flower: at 
ſame plant. Linnzus places it in the 1ch{ 
tion of his 21ſt claſs, Its juice is a pont 
difſolvent and attenuant, though too m 
in its operation ; is given with ſucceſs int 
lepſies, aſthmas, palſies, ies, and hilt 
complaints, but ſhould be dorrected bythe; 
dition of cream of tartar, vinegar, or ſon: 
the aromatics, 

BUBBLE, S. —— Belg. ble, Da 
a ſmall bladder of water, or any fluid il 
and expanded with air. Figuratively, fo 


word given to projects for raiſing money! 
imaginery grounds, wherein the fublcrid 
were promiſed great advantages, but » 
diſappointed of their hopes, and cheats 
their money; the hiſtory of the years in 
1720, and 1721, afford us ſeveral remul 
ble inſtances of this ſort both in Eng 
and France, among which was the . 
Sea, that ruined thouſands in the former, 
the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, which was not | 
tal to the latter, 

To BUBBLE, v. N. to riſe in bulbs 
to make a gentle noiſe as it runs or flows, 
plicd to waters. Actively, to cheat, or 
fraud by, 

BU'BBLER, S. one who cheats by; 
miſing extraordinary advantages for the 
of money. | 

BU'BBY, S. a woman's breaſt, 2 
familiar term. 

BU'BO, (from Pfr, Gr.] in Surge! 
tumour attended with an inflarimavuen 
the groin, &c. When it affects no parts 


the groin or arm-pits it is termed malign = 
and mild when it rites ſpontaneoully, " $ 
while the patiènt is in a good (tate of he by 


and free from any contagious diſeatt, 
makes its appearance at the end of | 
mild fever. A malignant bubo is wil 
ſome contagious diſeaſe, or venereal tu 
A mild bubo is occaſioned by the (tagnd 
of a glutinous and inſpiſlated blood, ci 
from other inflammations only in its 
Venereal buboes are cauſed by the !ymp* 
ing rendered thick and viſcid and conieq® 
ly ſtagnating in the inguinal glands, .“ 
glands of the groin, BUY 


os 


BUC 
tBONOCE'LE, S. [from Bu, and 


„Jin ſurgery, a tumour, or rupture, for- 


= by the deſcent of the inteſtincs, oment- 
or both, into the tunica vaginalis of the 
8. matic cord and ſometimes even into the 
ca vaginalis of the teſticle. The tunica 
ine; alis of the ſpermatic cord, is the coat 
our Founding the ſpermatic veſſels down to the 
is; the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle, 
y Ol bag which containsit, 
er. JUCCA/LES, S. | glandulz, Lat.] in Ana- 
, ſmall glandules in the inſide of the 
ks, 
* UCCINA'TOR, S. [of buccina, Lat.] in 
Ma, omy, a muſcle on each fide the face, 
r von to the lips and checks, forming the 
1:1) ſubſtance af the latter, made uſe of by 
pou peters, when ſounding their inſtrument; 
00 es to draw the lips or mouth on one 
ene contracts its cavity and thruſts forward 
dhy meat in chewing. 
by the pe CCINUM, S. [Lat.] a ſea ſhell of a 
r ſons! ſhape, like that of a ſnail ; the fiſh where- 
ields the purple colour. Ihe firſt of this 
le, Das, was diſcovered by an Engliſhman, in 
uid f. a5 2ppears from the literary journals. 
y, fie CK, S. [ Broch, Brit. bucce, Sax. ] the 
A e of the fallow deer, rabbets, goats, 
none Ws, Kc. A cant name for a club, or ſo- 
blen „ fo called from their uſe of hunting 
but , and are ſpurious ihoots of the free- 
cheated ny?” 5 
ars e K. S. [bonche, Teut. bucata, Ital.] 
remui nde of aſhes for the waſhing linen, 
EA BU'CK, V. A. to copulate ; when 
he ec ligaifying lye, it implies to waſh 


hes in lye. 

UCKING HAM, the chief town of Buck- 
amſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
eight fairs, on Monday-ſevennight atter 
hany, March 7, May 6, Thurſday in 
tlun-weck, July 10, September 4, Oc- 
2, and November 8, for cattle. It is 
| in a low ground, on the river Ouſe, 
hich it is almoſt ſurrounded, and over 
are three handſome ſtone- bridges. 
re was formerly a (ſtrong caſtle in the 
le of the town, which is now demo- 
+ The town-hall is in the N. part of 
own, and the church on the 8. There 
lewiſe a county-goal, built not many 


parts e 
= $ ince. It is a corporation, ſends two 
ou, ers to parliament, and had the title of 
of bel. The number of houſes are about 
eaſe, nd it is 25 miles N. E. of Oxford, 


. S. W. of Cambridge, and 60 N. W. 
"don, - Lon. 16. 35. lat. 51. 50. 

CKINGHAMSHIRE, a county of 
and, bounded on the N. by Northamp- 
ire, on the E. by Bedfordſhire, Hert- 
are and Middleſex, on the W. by Ox- 


owing 
real tu 
ſtagna 
, 


its C 

— dire, and on the S. by Berkſhire, from 
onſegu t is ſeparated by the river Thames. 
85 i. * 39 miles in length, and 18 in 


BY! 


| 
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breadth, containing 18, 390 houſes, 177,340 
inhabitants, 85 pariſhes, and 15 matket - 
towns, whereof 11x ſend members to parlia- 
ment. The air is healthy, and the foil is 
rich, being moſtly chalk er marle. The 
molt general manufacture is bone-lace, and 
there are alſe ſome paper Mills. The prin» 
cipal rivers, beſides the Thames, are, the 
Ouſe and Coln; and the chief town is Buck- 
ingham, 

BUCKET, S. [baguet, Fr.] a wooden 
veſſel reſembling a pail, uſed to draw water 
out of a well; likewiſe a leathern veſſel of 
the ſame form, uſed in fires to ſerve the 
m_—_ with water. 

UC'KLE, S. (cel, Brit. boucle, Fr.] 
an inſtrument made of metal, to faſten the 
(traps of the ſhoes, the harncfy of horſes, 
&c. A curled lock of hair. 

To BU'CKLE, V. A. to faſten with a 
buckle. Figuratively, to join in battle array, 
uſed with the particle wwith, © the avant 
guard were buckled with them in the front.”* 
Hayw. To marry, or join, “ Is this an 
age to buckle wvith a bride,” Dryd, To curl 
a wig; to curl hair, 

To BU'CKLE, V. A. fucken, Teut.] to 
bend or tow under a weight, uſed with «rder. 
Figuratively, to bend ones inclinations, to 
apply, or attend to. Go buckle to the 
law.” Dryd. 

BUC'KLER, S. [ bug, Brit. bouclicr, 
Fr.] a piece of defen{ive armour, buckled to 
the arm, and uſed by the antients to defend 
their bodies from the enemy; being found 
cumberſome, they were changed tor the 
ſhield, which is of leſs dimenſions. On 
medals, they either ſignified public vows for 
the ſafety of a prince; or that he was 
eſteemed the protector of his people; hence 
the Romans called Fabius, the Bucher of 
Rome. | 

BU'CKMAST, 8. the fruit of a beech» 

tree. . 
BU"CKRAM, S. [ bougram, Fr. bucherame, 
Ital.] a coarſe cloth gummed, calendered and 
dyed ; uſed to ſtiffen garments: and to wrap 
up cloths, ſerges, &c. 

BU'CAX THORN, S. [from buce, Sax. and 
thern, Sax. ] in Botany, a plant called m- 
nus, Lat. and neprun, Fr. It is ranged by 
Tournefort in the iſt ſe. of his 2oth claſs, 
and by Linnzvs in the firſt ſe, of his 
sth. There are four ſpecies. The berries 
of the common ſort are ufed in medicine, in 
the ſyrup of this name, which is eſteemed 
no bad purge in the dropſy, jaundice, and 
other cutaneous ervptions, but it has grown 
into diſrepute from the mixtures of other 
berries; the beſt ways of diſtinguiſhing the 
true and genuine from the hetereogeneous 
mixture, is to obſerve, that every berry con- 
tains four ſeeds, and that the juice, when 
W on paper, will tinge it with a green 

0 


colour. 
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colour, From the juice of the berry is like- | 


wiſe made, a very fine green colour, called 


by the French, wer de weſjie, which is very 
much eſteemed by miniature-painters. 

BU'COLIC, S. [from Sowa], paſtoral 
poety, ſuppoſed to have had its, original in 
Sicily, amidſt the mirth and diverſions of 
ſhepherds, to have been inſpired by love, 
and owing to leiſure, 

BU'/D, 5. [botre, Belg. bouton, Fr.] in 
Botany, the ſmall-prominencies on the bark 
of a tree, which turn to ſhoots, &c. They 
are firſt f rmed in the pith, and are forced 
along ccrt-in channels till they meet the air 
at the tender bark, through which they 
force their way; like a ſced they contain a 
whole plant, from which they differ in not 
having any lobes or eat - leaves, and as they 
take root in the tree, where they meet 
with the proper juices to nouriſh, they do 
not ſecm to need them. Among gardeners 
it denotes the firſt t ps of fallct plants, and 
in Hülbandry, a weaned calf of the firit 
year, being © named from the budding ct 
is horns, Figuratively, the beginning, firſt 
appea;ance, tender and immature (tate of a 
thing. Nip vice in the bud.“ 

To BU'D, V. N. to ſwell with little pro 
minencies, applied to vegetables. To put 


forth ſhoots. To Le in the bloom of youth. 


% Young budding virgin.” Shak, AQtively, 
in Gardening, to innoculate by ivſeiting a 
bud into a tree. 

To BUDGE, v. N. [enger, Fr.] to 
move to another place, to quit à place 

BU'DGFE,, Adj. iti ff, ſurly, moroſe, for- 
mal. * Thoſe budge doctors of the ſtoics.“ 
Mil on. 

BUDGET, S. [{eougette, Fr.] a ſmall 
big. Figuratively, the breaſt or boſom. 
« In whoſe boſom or budget, molt of Verkins 
ſecrets were aid up.” Ihat which is con- 
tained in a get, a ſtore, or ſtock 


BU'FF, S. |trom buffalo] the hide of ai Belg.] to raiſe houſes, &c, To n 
brijiale dreſled in oil; any other ikin dreſſed ary thing as a ſupport or foundation.“ 
like . | built on beauty foon as beauty dies.“! 


BUFFALO, S. [ital.] in Natural Hiſ 
tory, a wild animal, like an ox, its horns 
are very broad, thick, and black, its body 
thick, and its hide very hard, its hair is 
ſhort and block, very thick on its head, 
which is very ſmall in proportion to the rel! 
of its body, its tail having ſcarcely ny hair 
at all; it may be tamed, and in Italy is 
worked in the plough. Its horns are vſed 
by the turners in beads for chaplets and 
nuff-boxes, its hide is uſcd in coats for ſol- 
dicrs, and its hair mixed with that of cows, 


is uſed for ſtuffing feats, 


BU'FFET, S. [S % Fette, or bufſatts, Ital.] 
a blow on the head with che fit, Indignity, 
perſecution, cr hardſhip. ** A man that 
fortunc's lait and rewards haſt taken.“ 


BUI 


BUFFET, S. Ne, Fr.] a Kin! 
cloſet, with an arch at the top, with 64 
uſed to place china and plate in for ornay 
and uſe, | 

To BU'F EN, v. N. [buffeter, Fr, 
ſtrike on the he:d; to ſtrike any thing, 


the hand. * 4 eting the billows.“ 
BU'FFLE, S. buf, Fr.} See BUFFY 
BU'FFLE-HEADED, Adj. having ii 
like a buffalo. Dull, ſtupid. 
BUFFOO'N, S. [buffon, Fr.] one 
(lrives to entertain by low jeſts and u 
po#nres, A merry-andrew, a jack pull 
BUFFOO'NERY, S. low jeſts, ride 
pranks, or ſcurrilous mirth. 
BU'G, S. [from Lug, Brit. Scgate, 
an inſect of a roundifh flat form, a 0: 
red colour, which breeds in houſhald! 


h 


Jobnſin's criticiſm, in his DiCtionary, 
lays that, © Wings are erroneouſly alcril 
it. 
BUG, or FU GRE AR, S. an object a 
rour; a ſpectre; a ghoſt; gencrall x 
to frighten chi'dren. 
BUGGY, Adj «bounding with bug 
BU'GLE, or BUGLE-HORN, $ 
bugan, Sax.) a hunting horn. 
— S. a ſhining bead, m 
aſs. 
BU'GLE, S. [Lngula, Lat.] in Bit 
a pl-nt, with a ſhort permanent en 
ment of one leaf, ſl'ghtly cut into five 
The common fort is greatly efteen 
vulnerary, and uſed both externally and 
termally. | 
To BUTLD, V. A. [pronounced 5 


reter, I Lit, or have Lait, from 


Uſed with on or Ven, to ground or e 
an opinion; to depend on ; to reſt on. 
ſurer way then to id on the interpre 
of an author.“ Addiſ. 

BUILD Ek, S. one who raiſes hou! 


builds. by 

BU'TLDING, S. a fabricor place eres 25 
ſhelter for dwelling, or for ſecurity ot 
ficence. A regular building is ſquare, bum 
its oppolite ſides equal, and the parts "Wl the ; 


with ſymmetry. An irregular buiiding e ſp 
whoſe plan is not be n within ge © 
parallel lines, and whoſe parts haet 
portion to each other. An infulating 
ing is that which ſtands by itſelt, c. 
compaſſed with ſtreets or ſome open 
like St. Paul's Cathedral in Londos 


dog". 


engaged building, is that which 1s 


O* © 
eſt on. 
erpre 


5 hou 
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4 with others, having no front towards 
public place, nor any communic-»tion 
through a back paſlſige, Building is uſed 
is primary ſenſe, for the art and act of 
ng edifices, Figuratively, the body which 
ke habitation of the ſoul. We know 
tif our earthly tabernacle be diſſolved we 
ex building of God.“ 2 Cer. v. 1. The 
„en of Chriſt. In whom all the Su 
fly framed.” Ephe. ii. 21. The ſeveral 
ts or the elevation of an edifice. ** To 
him the bu'/ding of the temple.” Marr. 


V. I. 

L's, S. [bul5us, Lit of 8:X80;, Gr.] in 
ny, a thick root nearly round; of which 
re are two ſpecies. 1. The tunicated, or 
ed, conlilting of many coats involving 
other, as in the onion, which when cut 
ulves, plainly ſhews the coats involving 
h other, 2. The ſquamous, or ſcaly, 
liſting of ſeveral ſca es lying over each 
er, like tiles on a houſe, or ſcales on a fith; 
this kind is the lilly. It is very remarka- 
that theſe roots are annually renewed or 
ired out of the trunk or ſtalk itſelf ; the 
s of the (talk continually and inſenſibiy 
ending below the ſurface of the earth, is 
e changed into a root, Thus, the ſtalk 
brownwort ſinking down by degrees till it 
cow the mold, becomes the upper part of 
root, and continuing ſtill to fink, the 
t year, becomes the lower part, and the 
t after that rots away; a new addition 
pg (till yearly made out of the (talks, as 
elder parts rot away. 

ULBA'CEOUS, Adj. the ſame as bulbous. 
sous, Adj. reſembling or contain- 
2 bulb, having a round root. 

o BU'LGE, V. N. ſ[bilig, Sax.] to 
ng a leak, applied to a ſhip. To foun- 
To ſtick or jut out. Timber that 
* from its bottom. Moxon. 

Le INH, 8. [ bog finck, Dan.] a ſong 
b remarkable for its imitating the flagel- 


ULIMY, CSN and x,, Gr.] in 
cine an enormous appetite, attended 
faintings and coldnets at the extreme 
. The philoſophical tran ſactions men- 
a perſon in this di ſorder, who would eat 
ordinary ſhoulder of mutton at a meal, 
would feed on ſow-thiſtle, &c. but was 
by throwing up ſeveral worms of the 
h and thickneſs of a tobacco pipe. 
ULK, S. [bulche, Belg. ] ſize, dimenſi- 
number, the greateſt part. The bulk 
the people.” Freebold, No 51, The 
le ſpace in the hold of a ſhip for the 
age of goods ; likewiſe the cargo. To 
 bult, is to unload a part of the cargo. 
ULK, S. {from bielcke, Belg.] in Build- 
I part of a building projecting from the 


low, 


BUL 


BUL'KINESS, S. the greatneſs of ſize or 
dimenſions. 

BULKY, Adj. of a large fize, or ſtature. 

BULL, S. [Ce or bul, Belg.] the male of 
black cattle. Figuratively, a loud, noify, fu- 
rious or dangerous enemy ** Many 4 
have encompalled me.” Pſaln. xxit. 12. 
In Aſtronomy, one of the 12 ſigns of the 
Zodiac. A blunder, * 

BU'LL, S. [&, Fr. Bulla, Lat.] in Ec- 
clefiaſtic Hiſtory, an inſtrument made out at 
the Roman or Pope's chancery ſealed with 
lead, and of the ſame nature with the edits 
of ſecular princes. "The ſeal preſents on one 
ſide the heads of St. Peter and Sc. Paul, and 
on the other the name of the Pope and the 
year of his pontificate. The bulls, which 
[ave written in an old Roman Gothic charac- 
ter, have the ſeal ſuſpended by ſi ken threads, 
if letters of grace and favour ; bur, if letters 
of juſtice or executory, by an hempen cord. 

BU'LL-BAITING, S. the worrying a bull 
with dogs. 

BU'LL-CALF, S. a male calf. A ſtupid 
fellow, uſed as a term of reproach. 

BU'LL-DOG, S. a ſpecies of dogs of a 
ſrrong make, remarkable for never quitting 
its hold, whenever it has faſtened, and uſed 
in baiting bulls, which they ſeize by the noſe 
and pin to the ground : even among the 
Romans they were famous for their great 
ſtrength, as appears from Claudian's mag- 
nigue taurorum fracturi colla Britanui. Eng- 
land's huge breed of ſtrength enough to 
break—the neck of Bulls.” Yet it muſt be 
obſerved that their qualities are local z and 
that they degenerate when tranſported to a 
foreign country. 

BU*LLET, S. [beulet, Fr.] a leaden ball 
uſed to load guns with. 

BU'/LL-FINCH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
ſmall bird, which has neither ſong nor 
whiſtle of its own, but famous for learning 
either by the mouth or flagelet. 

BULL HEAD, S. figuratively, a ſtupid 
perſon. In Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh called 
likewiſe the miller's thumb. Its body is 
variegated with ſpots of white, black, and 
brown, When — which is during 
the ſummer, their vents ſwell like a dug, 
_ in winter they diſappear, like the ſwal- 
OWS. 

BU*LL-WEED, S. in Botany, a plant, 
named likewiſe the knaprvced. 

BU'LLACE, S. in Botany, a four wild 
= of a globular form and lemon co- 
our. 

BU'LTION, S. [bilhn, Fr.] gold and 
ſilver in the mas; fo named either when 
they are firſt ſmelted from the ore, or after 
they are refined and caſt into ingots, or 
dars. The opinion againſt reckoning gold 
and filver a commodity or merchandizc, 


UUKHEAD, S. partitions made with 
h acroſs a ſhip, 


* 


which ought to be carried out of the king - 
dom, ſeems grounded on want of experi- 
Ce 2 ence 
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ence and an abſolute ignorance of the na- 
ture of trade, Eyen in countries where the 
mines of theſe metals are, the prohibition 
of their exportation, has proved a great ob- 


| ſtruction to their commercial induſtry, and 


rendered that treaſure uſeleſs. The retain- 


ing it in a nation without circulating out of it 


mult be a national loſs ; as it is nothing but 
keeping a dead ſtock to that value, which is 
of no more uſe to the increaſe of the public 
ſtock, than the like value of ſtatues, It is of 
no other uſe at home, than making our pay- 
ments, and when that end is anſwered, the 
2 of gold or ſilver, will be rather a na- 
tional loſs, becauſe it would naturally enhance 
the price of com mod ies to ourſelves, thereby 
leſſen the demand for them by foreign nati- 
ons, and, in time, ruin trade and impoveriſh 
the people ; for when we have greater plenty 
of moncy muſt we not give greater prices 
for labour, and the native commodities of 
wobl; would not this oblige the manufac- 
turer to encreaſe the price of his commodity z 
and would not all thoſe nations, who think 
they pay enough at preſent, inſtead of com- 
plying with extraordinary demands, go to 
thoſe markets, where they can buy cheaper ? 
Beſides, what muſt become of the interelt of 
money ? would it not fall in proportion to 
the increaſe of caſh ? andif ſo, how many muſt 
ſtarve, who now live on the intereſt of the 
money they have in the funds? We are in- 
deed arguing upon a ſuppolition that never 
can be reduced to practice; for it is impaſſi- 
ble to keep bullion at home; while we carry 
on trade there mult be a ballance again{t us 
ſome where or another, and that ballance muſt 
always be paid in bullion ; foreigners have 
Jarze ſums in our funds, and a lowering of 
the intereſt will make them draw them out, 
ſo that theſe means of making money plenty 
will always make it ſcarce. The only me- 
thod to keep enough at home, will be to 
leſſen our dealings with thoſe nations where 
the ballance of trade is againſt us, and then 
we ſhall find that the carrying bullion out of 
the kingdom will not only be the beſt means 
of h*necring the fatal miſchiefs, which would 
ariſe from enhancing the price of labour, but 
as it would be a means of inttodueing com- 
moditics into the kingdom, which may be 
ſure of a market abroad, would be the beſt 
means of turning the ballance of trade in 
our favour, and effecting what is intended 
by the clamours againſt the exportation of 
go d or ſilver. This is meant as an anſwer 
to ſome objections, which narrow minds 
have made to the exports of the Engliſh India 
company; and may ſerve to thew their fu- 
til:y and unreaſonablencts, 

BULLITION, S. { from ba/lio, Lat.] the 
ſtate of boiling, 

BULLY. S, one who vfes threatening ex- 
prellione, and infol-nt behaviour, with great 


BUN 


In Low Language one who attends a fh 
pet, and eſpouſcs her quarrels, 
To BU'LLY, V. A. to behave with: 
inſolence and aſſumed courage, in or 
frighten a perſon, _ | 
BU'LERUSH, S. a large ub, gra 
in the ſea, rivers, and in moiſt places, T: 
on the ſea banks in Holland, are pla 
there in order to prevent the water 
waſhing away the earth; they grow! 
high, are cut in the ſummer, and uſz 
the inhabitants in making baſkets; ut 
are prickly, and different from our, ! 
Dryden may be defended from Jolink 
criticiſm in applying the following eyitk 
their name. The krotty bullruſh nex 
order ſtood,” At the ſame time it nut 
added that our own country would 4 
that gentleman ſufficient convicton 0 
being in an error, | 
BULWARK, [beizerck, Belg. bor" 
Fr.] a fortification ; a ſecurity or prote * 
To BULWARK, v. A. to font 
ſtrengthen. ** No bulwark'd town,” 4 
This verb is ſeldom uſed. 
BU'M, S. [bemme, Belg. boem, Fr. 
poſtericrs, Uſed in compoſition to co 
the idea of reproach, as in the folk 
word, bum-baili7. of 
BU”"M-BAILIFF, S. a perſon emp f 
arreſt a perſon, | 
BU'MKIN, S. f S, enen, Belg.] one wh BU 
has not had a polite education, but is oi", 
in his conceptions, rude in his bebe 19 
and void of experience. A rullic, or rgeſ 
BU'MP, S. a ſwelling or tumou ol BY 
ſioned by a blow. 
To BUMP, V. A. to kick or ric; Le 
make a loud noiſe. um 
BU/MPER, S. a cup or glaſs filled an 
as it can hold, BU 
BU'MKIN, S. See BUMPEIN. rant 
BU/MPKINLY, Adv. clownilh, or 4"! 
the manner of a countryman, who is aft BU | 
ger to politencſs and addreſs, , An g 
burphinly romance.“ Clariſſa, A neu BU" 
coined by Richardſon, and without pi 
authority. 
BC NCH, S. [/ugno, Ital.] any fp! rmec 
nence, hard knob, or ſwelling. 
things of the ſame kind growing! 
ther; a cluſter z ſeveral things © 
or tied together. Bunch of keys.” 
Any thing collected together in a knct, 


thug of coumage, but is in fact a coward, 


7 


one of the extremities may be at libert ire 
free from bandage. « A Lunch of has vl 0 
coloured diverſly.” ece of 
To BU'NCH, V. A. to grow in Knobi 
ſwall. | 70 
BUNCH-BACKED, Adj. hump-bi Prone 
crooked. | recks. 
BU/NCHINESS, S. the growing in U plac 
or cluſters, To 5 
BU'NDLE, S. a parcel of gocds, &. 
or wrappcd together. 4A 


BUO 

To BUNDLE, v. A. to tie ſeveral things 
--ther. Figuratively, to be collected to- 
ther, to be comprehended or connected, ap- 
d to the ideas of the mind, and uſed with 
or together. Scveral things will not be 
adled »p tegel lar, under our terms or ways 
ſpeaking.” 

BUNGAY, a town in Suffolk, with a mar- 
ton Thurſdays, and two fairs, on May 14, 
r horſes and lcan cattle, and on September 
„ for hogs and petty chapmen. It is ſeated 
a ſpot watered by the river Wavenay, 
ich ſeparates it from Norfolk. It has two 
fiſh-churches, one of which is handſome, 
id between both, in the midſt of the town, 
e the ruins of a famous nunnery, Here 
alſo one diſſenting meeting-houſe, and a 
zmmar-ſchool, The town contains about 
o houſes, and the ſtreets are pretty wide, 
1 wel! paved. Here are likewiſe the 
mains of a caſtle ſuppoſed to be built 
y king John. About 60 years ago, al- 
alt every houſe was burnt to the ground, 
hen the records belonging to the caſtle and 
nvent were conſumed, It is however now 
good trading town ; and the women are em- 
oyed in knitting worſted ſtockings, The 
arket is large for corn, which is brought 
t of Nor folk. It is 36 miles N. by E from 
ſwich, 20 S. of Suffolk, ard 101 N. E. of 
pndon, Lon. 16. o. lat. 52. 35. 

BU NG, S. [ bing, Brit.] a ſtopple of wood, 
drk, Sc. for the 82 of a caſk, 

To BU'NG, V. A. to ſtop a barrel at its 
rpeſt hole. 

„ S. a large round hole in a 
reel, ; 

To BUNGLE, V. N. to perform in a 


ſlribe; 
8 umſy, awkward manner; clumſy per- 


led vWF mance. 

BUNGLER, S. [6wrgler, Brit.] an ig- 
N. tant workman, one who does a thing in a 
„ or WW vnſy manner. 
is (88 BUNGLINGLY, Adv. in a clumſy or 
An ward manner. 
nev BU/N N, 8. [ bunmigdo, lunnelo, Span. | in 


{try, a ſmall cake. 

UNT, S. the middle part of a fail 
red into a bag or pouch that it may con- 
in more wind, : 

To BUNT, v. N. to ſwell, 

BUNTER, S. (a cant word) a woman who 
xs up rags; uſed figuratively, to. convey 


knot, dea of a dirty, filthy, mean cregture; a 
libeth oſtitute. 
t li BUOY, S. (from boue, bois, or boje, Fr.) a 
ccc of wood, cork, &:c. floting on The wa- 
acbb tied to a cable faſtened to the bottom of 
c ſea, to inform pilots and mariners where 
pb bors are droped in the harbours, where the 
becks of ſhips are ſunk, together with ſhal- 
in U places, ſand banks, and other impediments. 
| To BUOY, V. A. to raiſe up; to keep 
s, A. et. Uſed with the participle up. Figura- 


«ly, to keep any thing from ſinking under 
rellon, To Cauſe a thing to aſgend by 


BUR 


its ſpecific likeneſs. Figuratively, to ſur- 
mount all difficulties and impediments. 
„ Riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. Pope, 

BUO'YANCY, S. that quality which pre- 
vents a thing from ſubſiding, ſinking, or de- 
ſcending. The winged tribes owe their 
flight and buoyancy to it.“ Derbam. 

BUO'YANT, Adj. light; that which will 
not fink ; that which animates. His vivid 
nerves ſo full of buyyant ſpirits.” Thomſon, 

BU'R, S. (bourre, Fr.) the head of a plant 
covered with prickles, which flicks wherever 
it is caſt. 

BU'RDEN, S. (ſpelt more properly '&ur- 
then, of byrthen, Sax. ] a bad; figuratively, a 
diſticulty, oppreſſion, affliction, or uneaſineſs; 
the weight a (hip can carry ; a prophecy de- 
nouncing calamities and afflitions. * This 
burden concerning the prince.“ Ezek. xii. 10. 
The duties required by the goſpel diſpenſation, 
&« My burden is light.“ Mart. xi. 30. In 
mulic, the drone or baſs of an organ, bagpipe, 
Sc. the words repeated at the end of ev 
ſtanza of a ſong are called the Lurthen of a 
ſong : this ſenſe is derived from bourden of 
bourdon ner, (Fr.) to burn. 

To BU/RDEN, to load; to encumber, or 
put a perſon to expence. I did not burden 
you.” 2 Cer. xii. 16. 


BU/RDENSOME, Ad. heavy; figurative- 


ly, applied to afflitions, or trouble. 


BUR DOC K, S. in Botany, a plant. 

BUREAU, S. Fr. pronounced dur a cheſt 
of drawers, with the top ſloping, and furniſh- 
ed with pidgeon- holes. 

BU'RGAMOT,, S. [ bergamotte, Fr.] a ſpe» 
cies of mellow jui r. 

BO'URGEOIS, S. [pronounced Laarjai, 
Fr. ] a citizen or burgeſs. In Printing, a type 
— larger than what this book is print- 

on. 

BURG ESS, S. [ bourgeois, Fr.] an inhabi- 
tant of a borough or city; or a repreſentative 
of a borough in parliament, 

BU'/RGH, S. [See BURROW] a corporate 
town or burrow, | 

BU'RGHER,S. [from burg, and wer, Sax.] 
one who has the right of a citizen, or a vote 
for a member of parliament, 

BU'RGHER-SHIP, S. the dignity, or pri- 
vilege of a burgher. 

BUR'GLAR, S. [See BURGLARY] a 
perſon who is guilty of houſe-breaking. 

BUR'GLARY, S. [ burg-brice, Sax. houſe- 
breaking, from lurg a houſe, and brice, Sax. 
breaking} in Law, a felonious entering a per- 
ſon's houſe in the night-time, with an intent 
to commit felony : if in the day-time, it is 
then called houſe-breaking, by way of diftinc- 
tion. This ſpecies of felony was never ſo 
much practiſed as at preſent, 

BUR GOMASTER, S. [from borger 
Belg, and meefter, Belg.] the chief magiſ- 
trate of the towns of Holland, F 


ders, and Germany, ſimilar to that of 
an alderman in London. In Amſterdam they 
arc 


», 


BUR 


are elefied by thoſe who have heen hurgher- | 


maſlecs them ſelues, they diſpoſe of all offices, 
Keep the key of the bank, which is never 
opened but when one or more of them is pre- 


tene; their falary is about 500 guilders per | into violent motion, and ſome of then 
annum, they are attended by a numerous re- | ſuming the nature of fire themſclves, (y, 


tinue of penſioners on all public occaſions, 
a d all the ir feaſts, public entertainments, &cc. 
arc defrayed but of the common treaſury, 

BU/RIAL, S. {from bury] the placing a 
d. ad body in the earth, Figaratively, the 
placing any thing in the earth, or uader wa- 
ter. The burial ſervice, is an office perform- 
e at the grave and interment of ane of its 
members. Its ſolemnity and gravity, the jus 
dicious arrangement of it» ſeveral parts, and 
the propriety of thoſe portions of Ser ipture 
wi-4d on this occaſion, mult convey a high 
idea of the abilities and piety of the compo- 
ſers. and when duly attended to in its per- 
fermance, or delivered with that pathos and 
folemnity, which its awful periods require, 
mutt draw tears from the eyes, plant daggers 
in the heart, and like the ſound of the Aich- 
anyvel's trumpet, awaken the moſt obdurate 
bn ner to ſeriouſneſs. 

BU'/RIER, S. he that buties or inters a 
cor pſe. Figuratively, that removes any thing 


out of ſight. 

BU'RINE, s. Fr.] an engraving tool; a 

aver. 

. BUR'LESQUE, S. [buriz/co, Ital. burlare, 
Ital. to jeſt] a kind of poetry, whercin both 
perſons and things are repreſented in a ridi- 
culous light: it ſeems to have deen invented 
by Bernia an Italian, and from Italy paſſed 
into France, where it became ſo much the 
reigning taſte, that in the year 1649, appeared 
a book, entitled the paſſion of our Saviour in 
harleſque verſe ; we mention this irreverent 
title only to brand it with. its proper degree 
of intom and J-teftation. The beſt piece 
ot Englith burieſque poetry, is Butler's Fludi- 
rat, and is like to continue to, unleſs tome 
extraordinary genius thovid tread in his ten- 
fteps, and culivate a ſpecies of compoſition, | 
which our beſt authors have read with rapture, 
but never had the hardineſs to rivel, 

To BURLESQUE, V. A. to turn any 
ching t 1idiculc z to repreſent a thing ludi- 
croufly. 

x ALV, Ac). tali or over-grown : of large 


BUR 


BU'RN, S. a wound, injury, or 
ceived from fire. 9 * 

BU/ANING, S. the action of fire on f 
ſubſtance, whereby the minute parts ax 


to their proper ſphere, while others c 
aſcend in vapours, or are reduced to af 
alſo flame, or hire. 

BU'RNING-GLASS, .S. a c:>nvex 
which collects the rays of the ſun into aa 
where any combuſtible matter he ing plc: 
{:t on fire. The burning-glaſſes mak 
looking-glaſſes, are much more powerful t 
thoſe made by lenſes or plaſles, that tranfs 
the rays of light through them. Mr. Vi 


lette's mirror congenſes rays 17,737 tin: 
and conſequentlyhurns with a heat 506 tir 
greater than common fire; and that it may 


ſeem ſtrange, that even this glaſs cannot eu 
denſe the raysof by moon when in full, ſo; 


j 


produce any ſenſidle heat, we ſhould recalld 
that the denſity of the moon's rays is tot 
of the ſun as zoo to 1, and therein 
the burning- glas nut condenſe the e 
the moon three millions of times to raiſe!l 
liquor of the common thermometer, which 
an effect 2co times greater than Villette'smi 
ror can produce. After hinting that the Ro 
al Society his a burning-glaſs, conſiſting ai 
concave glifles fo placed, that their fee 
foci meet in one phylical point, which e 
preſented them by the great Sir Iſaac Newt: 
and vitrifies brick in a moment, and we 
gold in half a minute; the poſſibility of 4 
chimedes's ſetting the Roman flect on fire! 
burning-glaſſes ſeems worthy of nol 
Though Deſcartes has endeavoured to rus 
down as impracticable, the experimentsof l 
Buffon ſeems to prove it to be more than 
bare probability, ſince by his poleydron d 
f.et broad, and as many high, conſiſting 
168 ſmali mirrors, or fat pieces of lookin 
glaſs, each 6 inches ſquare, he hath ſet fr 
heech-wond at 150 feet diſtance, in March: 
another time he has burnt wood at 200 ft 
and melted tin and lead at the diſtance of u 
fect, and filver at that of go. 
To BU'RNISH, V. A. { bzrnir, Fr.] top 
lich fo as to make a thing ſhine. Neuter 
to grow bright or gloſſy. 
BURNISHER, S. one who burniſhes: 


dimenſions ; high ſounding, ſwelling, or 
mpous. 

To BURN, V. A. [preter, I burnt, or I 
have burnt; bernan, byrnun, Sax. ] to conſume | 
by fire ; to cauſe a waund by fire; to be on 
fire, to kindle ; figuratively, to ſhine as if in | 
Names. The barge, like a burniſh'd throne, 
Su nt on the water,” Shak. To be violently 
iaſamed by paſſion z to make the checks g'ow 
with heat. That Gurzins ſhame detains 
tum trom his Cordeiia,” Shak. To be hot, 
** Like a young hound upon a burning ſcent,” 
Pr pau 


inſtrument uſed by poliſhers, made of | 
fineſt ſteel, poliſhed on a heel till it 
bright as looking-glaſs ; that which iz uſes 
burniſhing gold and filver is made rou 
ſometimes with one, and ſometimes with © 
handles: an engraver's burniſher is about 
inches long, on one ſide in the ſhape of a he 
with a long >oint, made round not very ti 
or ſharp, the other end is of iron, reſemb) 
the head of a dart with three angles, ſharp 
three ſides; it is likewiſe named a gi 
Bookbinders uſe a dog's tooth to burniſbe 


edges of their books, and giiders the Hh 


. 
elſe a wolf's tooth, blood-ſtone, tripoli, a 
e of white wood, emery, &c, _ 
BURNISHING, S. the poliſhing gold, 


rer, &c, 
BURNT, Participle Paſſive of burn. 


BURR, S. ſſee BUR] the lobe of the 
; alſo a ſweat-bread of meat. 
BURR PUMP, S. a pump by the fide of 
ip, with a ſtaff 7 or 8 teet long, having 
dur or knob of wood at the end, which is 
zwn up by a rope faſtened to the middle, 
Jis called likewiſe a bilge pump. 
BURREL, S. [beurre, Fr.] in Garden- 
x, 2 ſpecies of pear, called likewiſe the 
{ butter pear, from its ſmooth, delicious, 


| pulp, 

JURROCK, S. a ſmall wear or dam in 
river, where wheels are laid to catch fiſh. 

BURROW, BU'RG, BU'RGH, S. [trom 
„ or burig, Sax.] a corporate town, 
hich ſends members to parliament ; alſo 
e holes made in the ground by rabbits, 

To BURROW, from bur, Sax. ] to 
uke holes in the ground like rabbits. Fi- 
rtively, to hide or bury like a rabbit in 
$ burrow, 

BU'RSAR, S. [Zurſarius, Lat.] an offi- 

in a college, who keeps its accounts; a 
aaſurer. In Scotland, a ſtudent ſent to the 
iverſities by each preſbytery, from whom 

have a ſmall annual allowance for four 
ers, reſembling the exhibitioners at Ox- 

id; 

BURSE, S. [bourſe, Fr. burſa, Lat.] 
w exchange, pr place where merchants meet 
o tranſact buſineſs, 

To BU RST, V. N. ¶Preter. I Lurſt, have 
t, or burſten, from burſtan, Sax. ] to fly 
under with violtnce ; to break away; to 
ree a paſſage, with the particle our; to be- 
n an action, including the idea of violence, 
ſed with into. She burſt into tears.“ 
pplied to motion, to come in ſuddenly. 
ſed actively, to break, ſeparate, or diſynite 
th ſudden violence. 

BU'RST, S. a ſepararton of a thing with 
'olence; an exploſion, Figuratively, any 
den and violent action. 

BU RST, or BURS TEN, [Participle of 
] in Surgery, applied to a perſon who 
* rupture. 

BURSTWORT, S. in Botany, the her- 
2, This genus is placed by Tournefort in 
de ſecond ſect. of his 15th claſs, and by 
_ in the ſecond ſet. of his 5th. 

0 BURTHEN, V. A. 
BURTHEN, S. © See BURDEN. 
BURTON UPON TRENT, a town of 
affordſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, 
J four fairs ; on April 5, for horned cat- 
e and horſes; on Holy Thurſday, for 
"ned cattle; on July 16, for toys; and on 

ber 29, which is conſiderable for horſes 
d horned cattle, It had formerly a large 


- 


BUS 


abbey, and over the river Trent it has now 


a famous bridge of free-ſtone, about a q 

ter of a mile in length, ſupported by thitty- 
ſeveu arches.. It confiſts chiefly of one long 
ſtreet, which runs from the place where the 
abbey ſtood to the bridge, and it has a good 
market for corn and proviſions. Burton 
ale is accounted the beſt of any country ale 
brought to London. It is 12 miles N. E. 
of Lirchfield; 11 8. W. of Derby, and 123 
N. N. W. of London. Lon. 15. 59. lat. 


2. 48. 

, BURY ST. EDMUND's, 2 town of Suf- 
folk, with a market on Wedneſdays, and 
two fairs; on September 21, which laſts 
three weeks, and on December 3, which 
continues three days, for horſes, butter, and 
cheeſe. The ſituation is exceeding pleaſant, 
and the air is ſuppoſed to be the beſt in Eng- 
land, for which reaſon it is frequented by 
the better ſort of people. Tt was forme 
of great note for its abbey, which was ſaid 
to be the fineſt and richeſt of any in Eng- 
land, and flood between the two churches, 
which are both very large, and ſeated in one 
church-yard, In St. Mary's, one of thefe 
churches, lies Mary Queen of France, who 
was married to Thomas Duke of Norfolk. 
[t ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a recorder, 12 aldermen, and 
24 common council. The flireets, which 
are always clean, are pretty wide, and well 
paved; and it contains about 1000 houſes, 
which in general are well-built, and 7000 
inhabitants. The town took its name from 
St. Edmund the King's being buried here, 
after being murdered in a wood, and hs 
head ſevered from his body. Beſides the 
above churches, there are one Preſbyterian, 
one Independent, and one 3 meeting, 
Here is a ſpacious market-hall, a grammay- 
ſchool, a fine fair- ſted, and a beautiful eroſe. 
The market is very large for corn, fiſh, and 
fowl. The aſſizes for the county are held 
here. It is 14 miles E. of Newmarket, 25 
W. N. W. of Ipfwich, 43 N. of Chelms- 
ford, and 75 N. N. E. of London. Lon. 
18. 20. lat. 52. 20. 

To BU RV, V. A. [pronounced by the 
Londoners berry, from birian, byrigan, or 
byrigean, Sax.] to inter a corpſe in a grave; 
to inter with funeral rites; to cover with 
earth. Figuratively, to conceal or hide. 

BURYING-PLACE, S. a church-yard; 
a burying-ground. 

B'USH, S. (boſch, Belg.] a thick ſhrub, 
The branch of a tree, hung before a dour, 
to ſhew that liquors are ſoid, ** Good wine 
needs no buſh,”” Shak. 

*. BU'SH, to grow thick, to grow toge- 
ther. a 

BU'SHEL, S. {boifſcau, Fr. buſellus, Low 

Lat.] a dry meature of eight gallons; a 


reat quantity. 
1 1 „ BU'SHIN ESS, 


BUS 
BU/SHINESS, S. the growing in great 


numbers near one another, like the branches | gr 


of a þuſh. 

BU SH, Adj. full of branches, but 

ſhort ; thick of branches. Figuratively, 
rowing in great numbers. A thick 4h 

d.“ Addiſ. Abounding in buſhes, 

- BUSILESS, Adj. [pronounced irie, 

from buſy and leſs, of leaſe, Sax.] without 

employ ; at leiſure; not engaged in any em- 

ployment. 

BU'SILY, Adj, HO bizily] in- 
duſtriouſly ; in an officious inquiſitive man- 
ner. * If too bi they ſhould enquire.” 
. Dryd, With an air of active importance 
from a multiplicity of buſineſs. 

BU'SINESS, S. [ pronounced þiſneſs or 
bizneſs, from buſy and neſt, of neſs, Sax.] 
employment; a man's trade or profeſſion, 
affairs, or — After make or made, a 

on's whole ſtudy and peculiar employ- 
— Made it his buſineſs to laſh hs 
Faults of other writers.” Addiſ. Joined 
with have, a reaſon that may be aſſigned for 
any meaſure or undertaking, a propriety. 
« What buſine\s had the tortoiſe among the 
clouds.” L'Efir. To do a man's buſmeſs, is a 
Jow and familiar phraſe for killing or ruin- 
ing him. 
BU'SK, S. [buſque, Fr.] a piece of ſteel, 
&c, worn at the ſlomacher of a woman's 
Nays, to keep them in proper form. 

BU'SKIN, S. [buſcken, or broſten, Belg. 
b:rzacchino, Ital.] a kind of half-boot worn 
by the antients, laced or faſtened before 
Its ſole was fo thick, that it made a- perſon 
conſiderably taller, was worn by the drama- 
tic performers in tragedy, and diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſock worn in comedy, which was 
of a thinner ſole, and conſequently lower. 
Figuratively, tragedy. *©* Garrick is no leſs 
admired in the ſock than in the baſin.” 

BU'SS, S. [bus, Ir ] a falute with the 
lips, attended with a ſmacking ſound, and 
familiar endearment ; diſtinguiſhed from a 
kiſs, which is a bare touch of the lips, and 
given with a greater ſhew of ceremonious 
kindneſs. Authors, without attending to 
this diſtinion, uſe them promiſcuuuſly, 
looking on 4/5 as a low term to gonvey the 
ſame idea as a kiſs. In Fiſhery, a ſmall veſ- 
ſel from 48 to 60 tons burthen, uſed in the 
herring fiſhery, with two ſmall ſheds or ca- 
bins at each end, that at the prow ſerving 
for a kitchen; derived from buſje, Teut. 

To BU'SS, to ſalute with the lips. Figu- 
ratively, to touch. Whoſe wanton tops do 
buſs the clouds. Shak, \ 

BU'ST, S. (%, Ital.] in Sculpture, the 
figure of a perſon in relievo, containing the 
head, ſhoulders and ſtomach, without the 


BU'STARD, S. {bifiarde, Fr. bucciano, 
Ital.] a wild turkey, ſo called trom its dith- 


BUT 
culty in flying and raiſing itſelf from 
ound, on account of its weight. | 
To BU'STLE, V. N. [ſuppoſed 
to be derived from bruſtlian, Sax. to m 
noiſe, but more probably from buſy] ty 
nimbly about a thing; to make a great 
about any thing. 

BU'STLE, S. a great hurry of buſind 
noiſe, tumult. 

BU'STLER, S. a ſtirring, induſtrious 

BU'SY, Adj. ¶ pronounced bizyor 315 
buſgian, Sax. ] engaged. Actively, til 
officious, or meddling with things that do 
concern a perſon. 

To BU'SY, v. A. [ſee the noun, parti 
buſied | to keep a perſon employed. Tot 
ploy; uſed with the particles a/out and wi 
© The ideas it is bufied about.” Locke, 4 
giddy minds with foreign quarrels.” Shak 

BU'SY-BODY, S. a perſon full of offici 
neſs, medling with the concerns of « 
people. 

BU'T, Conj. [Buton, bute, butan, 
when it breaks off the thread of a diſcoul 
it intimates a ſtop of the mind, ſigni 
howbeit. Bur to ſay no more.“ V 
applied to limit the ſenſe to what is exp 
ed, it ſignifics only.“ I faw but two 
men.“ Jvined with did or had, it denotes 
ly. ** Cid but men conſider.” Tillat. Wii 
uſed to introduce the minor of a ſy llogiſa 
only implies that the latter propos 
ſhould be joined to the former; and 
be changed for now. © All animals! 
ſenſe, bur a dog is an animal,” Aﬀte 
comparative noun it has the force of! 
« No ſooner up, but he privately opened 
gate. Cunard. No. 167. After the m 
doubt, queſtion, or other terms implying 
certainty, if procceded by a negative, it! 
plies that the excepted claufe, which folk 
is an object of the higheſt aſſurance and t 
fidence, and may be changed for that, wi 
is ſometimes Expreſſed with it.“ Than 
no doubt but the king of 1 will refa 
&c.“ Addiſ. They made no account, 
that the navy, &c.“ Baron, Joined 
an adverb or noun expreſſive of tims 
confines, limits, or reſtrains the adtioat 
thing mentioned to the period exp 
ſed. 

BUT, S. [laut, Fr.] a limit or bo 

Seldom uſed. 

BU'T-END, S. the broad or blunt e 

BU'TCHER, S. the « is pronounced u 
[houcher, Fr.] one who kills and ſells 
fleſh of cattle in a market, or his « 
houſe. It is indeed ſtrange that the # 
Hen. VII. c. 4. © which forbids any but 
to ſlay beaſts within the walls of the ei 
London, on pain of forfeiting 12d. 0. 
for every cow or other beaſt,” ſhould A 
vaded and never put in excention, thou 
is plain that nothing could contribute & 


= 
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cleanlineſs of the ſtrtets, the whole- 
eſs of the air, the preventing thoſe 
uts which are cauſed by over-driving 
cattle in the ſtreets, or, what is not 
important, the removing from infant 
; fach ſceves as tend to ſmother the 
r glowings of humanity; and, by f. 
ling the fight to bloodſhed, make the 
contract ſuch habirs of barbarity and 
ty, as diſcretion will not be able to root 
and reaſon at his greateſt maturity, will 
a hard taſk to reſtrain, Butcher is uſed 
ively, for one who is of a barbarous 
ftion, ** Conquerors are but the butrcb- 
f mankind,” Locke, . 

þBU'TCHER, V. A. to ſlay or kill a 
, Figuratively, to murder in a barba- 
and crue] manner. | 
/TCHERLINESS, S. a ſtate or quali- 
noting a diſpoſition void of every prin- 
of humanity, and delighting in the 
cruel murders, 

'TCHERY, Adv. in a cruel, barbarous 


ner. 

/TCHERY, S. the trade of a butcher. 
ntively, the commiſſion of murder, 
ty, barbarity. 

/TLER, S. [formerly ſpelt bortiler, that 
who fills bottles, bouteiller, Fr.] a ſer» 
who has the care of liquors uſed in a 


J. F 
'TTLERSHIP, S. the office of a but- 


Tr, S. [butte, bytte, Sax. ] a- veſſel 
kining 126 gallons of wine, 108 of beer, 
from 15 to 22 cwt. of currants. 


to (hoot at. Figuratively, the object to 
any perſon's meatures are aimdcd, 
who is the object of ridicule to a com- 


low 


dure, v. A. Cin, Belg. ] to give 
which” with the head, applied to the method 
here rack uſed by a 1am, and to that of auy 
ckor 


animal, which attacks in the ſame 
* 5 


TTER, S. [ buttere, Sax. ] a fat unctu- 
lubſtance made from cream. Suffolk is 
w for very good butter, and very bad 
of the former it produces great 
ities, which have been exported to the 
e, and brought back again without 
uminution of its goodneſs, This com- 
and uſefal article is both nouriſhing 
pectoral, opens the body, blunts the 
els of corroſive poiſons, is a diſſolvet 
| zeſter, good to caſc pains, and removes 
amations, Yet it muſt be owned, that 
| uſed to exceſs, it relaxes and weakens 
wmach, deſtroys the appetite, creates 
bulneſs, and heats much. 

BU'TTER, v. A. to ſpread upon aay 
* gaming, to increaſe the ſtakes at 
row 
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TT, S. [bout, Fr.] that which a per- | 


BUT 

BU'TTER-BUR, S. in Botany, the para- 
ſites. This genus is ranged by Tournefort, 
in the ad. ſection of his 12th claſs, and by 
Linnzvs, in the 2d. ſcction of his 19th. 

BU'T LER-FLOWER, S. in Botany, 4 
yellow flower, with which the ficlds are co- 
vered in May, and deriving its name cither 
from its reſembling the colour, or its con- 
tributing to colouring butter in that month. 

BU'TTER-FLY, S. [butter-flege Sax.] in 

: . ' "Bo 0 rod d 

natural hiſtory, a beautiful inſect, uce 
trom an egg, eruca-worm, catter pillar, and 
aurelia. The wonders of the different ſtages 
before it arrives to its maturity, and the pro- 
fuſion of ſplendour which appears in its 
ſtructure, when arrived tothe butterfly (tate, 
would require too much room to cxpatiate 
on here, but may betreated of ia the ſeveral 
articles which occur. in -this work relative 
thereto, But let it be allowed me to ſay, 
inted with 
the different ſpecies, ſhould conſult the Spec- 
tacle of Nature, Swammerdam, Malphigi, 
and Derham's Phyſico Theology. 

BU' ITER-MILK, 8. the whey ſeparated 
trom the cream in making butter. 

BU'TTER-WORT, S. in Bottany, 2 
plant called likewiſe the ſanicle, deriving its 
name according to Skinner, from the fatneſs 
of its leaves. * 
p BU/TTERY, Adj. having the qualities of 
Alter. 

BU'TTERY, S. a room where butter, 
cheeſe, or other proviſions are kept. 

BU'TTOCK, S. the broad, thick, fleſhy 
part of animals joined to the hip. The but- 


tock of a thip is her full breadth right a- 


ſtern, from the tuck upwards: when built 
broad or narrow at the tranſome, ſhe is ſaid 
to have a broad or narrow butteck. 


BUTTON, 8. been, Brit.] a ſmall, 


flattiſn round ball made of metal, &c. ſewed 
o the clothes to faſten any part of dreſs to- 
gether. A knob or ball. In Botany, the 
round head of a plant; a bud. A braſs 
knob of a lock ſerving to open or ſhut a 
door. ; 

To BU'TTON, V. A. to ſew buttons on 
a garment. To cloſe or faften with buttons, 


Figuratively, to incloſe, cloath, or involve, 


with the particle vp. © Whoſe heart is but- 
tan d up with ſteel. Shak. 

BU'TTON-HOLE, S. the hole in a gar- 
ment to receive the button in. 

BU'TTRESS, S. [from abeuter, Fr.] a 
kind of butment made archwiſe, or a maſs 
of ſtone, or brick, ſerving to prop the ſides of 
a building, or wall, &c. when it is very high, 
or has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the 
other fide, as a bank, &c. 

To BU'TTRESS, v. A. to prop or ſup» 


port. 
BU'TYROUS, Adj. [from butyrum, Lat.] 

like but ter; fat, unctuous. 
D d BUX+ 


BYN 


BUX'OM, Adj. [becſum, Sax.) obedient, 
tractable, oppoſed to obſtinate' or reſiſting, 
Figuratively, void of reſiſtance, yielding, 
giving away. He with broad ſails —win- 
now'd the Hum air. Par, Loſe, Gay, lively, 
wanton, jolly. 

BU'XOM LY, Adv. wantonly, gaily, or 
amoroully, 

BU'XOMNESS, S. the quality of being 
wanton, gay, or amorous, 

To BU'Y, V. A. | pronounced by, preter I 
bought, or have bought, from bicgean, Sax. ] to 
purchaſe a thing, Figuratively, to exchange 
one thing for another. „ Pleaſure with 
praiſe, and danger they would buy.” Donne. 
To buy up, or purchaſe large quantities of 
any commodi'y, Uſed with off to eſeape by 
means of money ; to bribe, or corrupt by 
bribery, “ diſiuade, or buy of conſc.ence,” 
South. 

BUYER, S. {pronounced 4y-er] he that 
purchaſes. 

To BUZZ, V. N. [bizzen, Teut.] to hum 
like bees, flies, &c. Figuratively, to whiſper, 
or talk ſo as to make a noiſe like the hum: 
ming of bees. l 

To BU ZZ, V. A. to whiſper ; to divulge, 
publiſh, or ſpread a rumour, 

BUZZ, S. the huraming found of bees, 
&c, A whiſper. 

BU'ZZARD, S. ſbuſard, or buzart, Fr.] 
a kind of hawk. Figuratively. a blockhead, or 
dunce ; generally uſed with the epithet blird. 

BU/ZZER, S. a ſecret whiſperer, or one 
who raiſes by falſe rumours, 

BY”, Prep. [big, bi, Sax. ] after words ſig - 
nifying action, it implies the agent, cauſc, 
or means; after quantity it exprefſcs the pro- 
portion; at the end of a ſentence it implies 
imitation, or conformity; „ A model to 
build others ly.” A4rburth, After an adjec- 
tive of the comparative degree, it denotes 
the difference, or proportion in which one 
thing excecds another. Shorter by the 
head.” Applied to time, it ſignifies that a 
thing or action is limited to the period ex- 
preſſed. Applied to motion or de it im- 
plies eloſe, or by the ſide: Applied to place 
or ſituation, it denotes nearneſs. ſoined to 
the pronouns bamſelf, berſe!f, &c. it ſignifies 
the excluſion ; alone. Atter keep it ſignifies 
poſſeſſion. or ready for uſe. ** He lt ſome 
of the ſpirit by him, Boyle, Uſed adverbially, 
it ſignifies near. Hy and by; ſignifies ſhort- 


" RY-DESIGN, S. a deſign not foreſeen, 
or intended, but intervening by accident, 

BY END, S. private, or ſelf intereſt, 

BY-IN TEREST, S. ſelf or private inte- 
reſt oppoſed to that of the public. 

BY-LAW, S. a law made by corpora- 
tions, Sc. in caſes which are not provided 
for by the public laws, 

BI NAME, S. a name of reproach, a 
pick-name, 


| 


- 
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BY'-PAST, Adj. paſt, peculiar t 
Scotch. Three hundred years 6-1; 
Cheyne. | 

BY'-PATH,S. a private path, 

BV ROAD, S. an untrequented ron 
poſed to a public one. 

BVYW-STREE T, S. an obſcure ſtreet. 

BVW-VIEW, S. a ſelt : intereſted, prin 
or mercenary purpoſe. 


int. 
BY'-WALK, S. a private walk, cppoſe of th 
a main road. Kara 
BY'-WAY, S. a privete and obſure u Amt 
which has no communications with, riptui 
cannot be ſeen from a public road, ts, v 
BY*'-WORD, S. [bi-word, Sax. a fa tadit 
proverb, or term of reproach, firſt 
BYE or BEE, [from by, If]. or %, lM this 
imply a dwelling, place, or city, and ar oft th 
ed to the names of perſons, to ſignif ading 
they lived or had ſears in the places, to w m 
theſe names are appropriated, BAL 
BY'/ZANTINE, S. [from y thing 
wedge of gold which the king off:rs n WWpci-cip 
ceiving the ſacrament on Chriſtmas- ien. 
BA'L 
plots, 
C. ution, 
| ABA'L 
The third letter, ſuppoſed to | ping t 
0 been borrowed from the 4% BAR 
S2xon, L, which is the third . « p 
of their alphabet, as well as ours, (88A 
ſowe ſound, and in their ſmall cha in Pot 
was written in the ſame form, as it is Lrge 
ſent by ourſelves. It is ſounded by e L 
ing the breath between the tongue, 12% of bie 
the roof of the mouth near the pale, and 
the lips open. Before the vowels 4ſt; the 1 
and all conſonants, it is pronounced hose of 
in cage, cat, &c. but before i, e, mon 
has a ſound like the /, but ſomewhit "Wh they 
ſharp, as in ci, cell, cyder; betore CA 
has a peculiar ſound, between the et of | 
of the +, and the ſoftneſs of the ot c 
chain, cheeſe ; but in words derived tw HMR, 
French, it is ſouaded like an /, bei hut. 
as in chaiſe, which is pronounced ments. 
Uſed as a figure, it ſtands for 100, e CA'B 
double CC, 2co. In Muſic, it {ws atively 
the highe(t part in a thorough baſe. ad cal in 
CAB'AL, S. [cabaler, Fr. a body d vafine i 
united to diſturb the admini ſtrat ion 911 Wl, crib'd 
An intrigue, or plot. ABIN E 
To CABAL, V. N. [cabaler, F. EINE 
plots, or engage in intrignes ſor (21 with { 
or changing an adminiſtration. cs, or 
CA'BALA, S. 9, Chill.) "MR, the m 
primary ſenſe any ſentiment, opinion. buildin 
or explication of Scripture, tran{milt or privy; 
father to ſon. The origin of th! "ſfltation: 
among the Jews, is owing to aN 
that at the time when Moſes received! acts, an 


from Ged at Mount Sinai, he recciies 
wiſe the explication of the obſcure? 
which on his coming down he coma 


CA 


on, his ſons, and the 70 elders, but 
being not committed to writing were 
4 doun to future ages, only by tradi- 
Cabala, is likewiſe applied to the 
of ſome text of Scripture, whereby 
viſionaries pretend to diſcover ſome 
event from the various combinations 


dz af 
BALIST, S. a ſect among the Jews, 
interprets Scripture according to the 
of the cahala, The Jews are divided 
Karaites, who reject all tradition and 
Talmud, retaining only the pure text 
ripture 3 and the Rabbiniſts or Tal- 
ts, who likewiſe receive the talmud 
traditionary expoſition of Scripture. 
ficſt heretics among Chriſtians (truck 
this by-path, and their deſcendants 
ot the moderns, the Hutchinſonians, 
ading in their ſteps, have almoſt made 
ommon road. 
BALI'STIC, CABALISTICAL, Adj. 
thing relating to, or founded upon 
<a of the Cabaliſts. Something 
(C2 


BA'LLER, S. a perſon who enters 
plots, to diſturb and change the admi- 
tion, 
ABALLINE, Adj. 
ging to a horſe, 
\BARET, S. Fr. ] a place where wine 
d, * Paſſing by ſome cabaret. Brambal 
AB3AGE, S. [cabus, or choux cabus, 
in Potany, the brofica, a kitchen plant 
lrge fleſhy and glaucous coloured 
s Linnæus ranges it in the ſecond 
of his 15th elaſs, joining the turnep, 
w, and rocket to it; and its ſpecics are 
, the varieties of the firſt, being eleven. 
thoſe of the third fort, two. Allo a cant 
| among taylors for remnants of cloth 
they keep for themſelves. 
»CA'BBAGE, V. A. to defraud a perſon 
art of his cloth, or to retain the ſuper- 
es of cloth from a cuſtomer. 
ABIN, S. [caban, or chabin, Brit] a 
but. On board ſhips, ſmall cells, or 
ments. 
0CA'BIN, V. N. to live in a cabin 
atively, to live or lie in a ſmall place. 
nd cal in in a cave.” Shak. Uſed actively, 
pofine in a cabin. But now I'm ca- 
erib d, confin'd.” Shak. 
ABINED, Adj. belonging to a cabin. 
ABINET, S. (cabinet, Fr.] a kind of 
with ſeveral drawers for preſcrving cu- 
ties, or keeping clothes. In Architec- 
the moſty retired place in the beſt part 
building / ſet apart for writing, ſtudy- 
or privacy. A room in which private 
lultations are held. 
ABINET-MAKER, S. one who makes 
icts, and other wooden houſhold furni- 


[ caballinus, Lat.] 
9 
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CA'BLE, S. [cab/, Brit. cable, Fr.] a 
thick, large, ſtrong, three ſtrand-robe, ta't- 
enced to an anchor, to hold the ſhip when 
ſhe rides; generally 120 fathoms in age 4 
whence a cable's length is figuratively uſe 
for 120 fathoms. A cable is ſaid to be well 
laid, when well wrought, or made; to be 


ſerved or platted, when bound with ropes, 


or clouts to prevent it from gauling the 
hauſe z to be /{/iced, when the ſeveral ſtrands 
are interwoven, to join two pieces or ends 
together; to be cid, when rolled up in a 
ring, the ſeveral rounds being called cab/e 
tirez to pay more cable, is to let more out; 
to pay cheap the cable, is to let or hand out 
apacez and to weer more cable; is to let 
more out. When two picecs of cable are 
ſpliced together, it is called a Het of the 
cable. 

CA'BLED, Adj. reſembling cables. Ca- 
bled flutes, in Architecture, are thoſe which 
are filled up with pieces in the form of a 
cable, In Heraldry, a cabled croſs, is that 
which is formed of the two ends of a ſhip's 
cable; ſometimes, but improper: y, a croſs 
covered with rounds of rope, this beiug ra- 
ther a croſs corded, 

CA'BOCHED, Adj. in Heraldry, the 
head of a bealt cut off behind the ears; 
diſtinguiſhed from couped, which is by an 
horizontal feion, 

CACAO, ſee CHOCOLATE NUT, 

CACHEC'TIC, or CACHECTICAL, Adj, 
dom cacbexy] having an ill habit of body, 

A'THEXY, S. [from xax:; and Fig, 
Gr. in Medicine, an un:verfal bad Citpuli- 
tion of body, proceeding from a defect of 
nouriſhment, which according to Boerh1ave, 
is owing either to a depravation of the nu- 
tiitious juices, a diſorder in the veſſels which 
convey them, or a defect in the animal a@co- 
nomy, by which the nutritious juices are 
formed, circulated, and applied to the ſo- 
lids. 

To CA'CK, V. N, ay Lat.] to un- 
load the body by a diſcharge or (tool. 

To CA'CKLE, V. N. {kaeckelen, Belg.] in 
its primary ſenſe to make a noiſe like a 
goote z applied likewiſe to that of a hen, 
To laugh heartily, 

CA'CKLE, S. the nciſe of a gooſe or 
fowl. 

CA'CKLER, S. 
tell-tale. a tatler. 

CACHOCHY'MY, S. [from xax« and 
xv1425,] in Medicine, a corrupt ſtate of the 
vital humours, eſpccially of the maſs of the 
blood, ariſing from external contagion, or a 
diſorder of the ſecretions, or excretions. 

CA'COPHO'NY, S. [from wax; and 
n, Gr.] in Grammar and Rhetoric, the 
meeting together of letters, &c, which form 
a harſh ſound, 


a fowl that cackles, A 


Dads 


CADA'VEROUS, 
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CADNA'VEROUS, Adj, —— Lat.] — —_— which appears in even — 
d body; reſcmbling a dea A the creation, = 
8 CA 18 8. a kind of tape. 2 CA DGER, S. a „* | 5 
Hiſtory, a kind of worm or grub. CZAECIAS, S. [Lat J a north. wind 4 
CA'DE, Adj. [according to Skinner, from CADMIA, S. a recrement of cope => 
cadel, Fr. ſoft or delicate,] ſoft, tender, |produced in furnaces, when that W 
tame, delicate. In Huſbandry, a cade lamb, | ſeparated from its ore, driven by the tl; — 
is a honſe-lamb. the bellows againſt the ſides or roofs r 
CA DE, S. [cadus, Lat.] a caſk or barrel. furnaces, or collected in its chimneys, 'Ca 
In the book of rates, a certain number of CADU'CEUS, 8. [Lat.] a ſoepter che 
filh; a cade of herrings. is a veſſel contain- ome dogg = 1 wm by CA 
ing soo, and a cade of ſprats, 1000. cury, as the cnſign o W 
I 5 DENCE, 8. * Fr. of caden, CAE CUM, 8. [Lat. lid or bind) a 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, a fall, decline or Anatomy, one of the three portions of , CA 
deſcent. © Now was the ſun in weſtern ca- larger inteſſ ines, in the form of a1cund A 
dence low.” Par. Loſt. In oratory and Poe- bag, whoſe bottom is turned upwark be A 
try, the fall of the voice, the flow of verſes | its mouth down wards, | ca 
or periods. The French verſes which are] CA. Tuo, S. ¶ Lat. from cæds, Lr. ul 55 
compoſed of Alexandrines, and divided into | a large gauntlet uſed in combats amoy To 
— parts or halves in the reading, fatigue |anticnts ; they ſurrounded the hand, x hom « 
and ſatiate the ear by the ſameneſs of ſound ; [and arm, to guard them from blows, fabſiat 
but the Engliſh, which like the Latin can CA'G, 8. See KEG. — cc 
vary its cadence according to the variety of CAGE, S. (cage, Fr.] = _ . 
its ſubjects, is always ne and always pleaſing. which birds are kept, * Place _ + 
Though indeed this holds good of thoſe com- beaſts, A priſon for people guilty of 5 
regs that are written in rhime, — in pom 33 ſtrumpets, &c. are ca we 
verſe it is abundantly more conſpicu- in the night-time. f * 
— 2 In Muſic, cadence, 4 a certain reſt, To CA'GE, V. A. to confine ina on 
either at the end of a ſong, or of ſome of its| To CAJOLE, [ cageoler, Fr. ] to . 
arts, into which it is divided as into mem- | ſooth, wheedle, or coax, e find 
— or periods. A perfect cadence is that | CAJ]'OLER, S. a flatterer, or wht 3 
which conſiſts of two notes ſung after each one who pretends to comfort a perſon, — 0 
other, or by degrees, conjoined in each of all the while treating him with ridicule GL 
the two parts; and an imperfect cac:nce is SAL TIEF, S. [cherif, Fr. ca., "i etic, 
when the laſt meaſure is not in — yo a A mean deſpicable conten CAL 
iſon, but a ſixth, or a third. The c et villain. ; * 
* or cloſe, is the key itſelf in which CAKE, S. [caecen, Brit. IND, br 7 : — 
the baſs always concludes, — next = Gig: rich — bread. Figurative * 
nity is the fifth above, and the next to that, ignorant perſon. , l 
the third. Cadence, in Pang is ow "or —_— 8 harden likea n 
vera] ſteps anſwer the different meaſure | when put into the oven. f 
* 4 In — an _ | IR CON S. a well-known = 
eaſure, or proportion obſerved by a horſe |]en ſtuff. F We” ” 
in all his ho, ad thoroughly managed. | CA'LAMINE, S. [Apis —_— , G's 
CADET, S. [Fr.] the younger brother. a hard heavy mineral ſub 2 » 8 
A volunteer who ſerves in expectation of be- found in looſe maſſes, from — 5 eri 
ing promoted to a commiſſion, walnut, to thoſe of two — ny wy 
_ CA'DEW, or CADEWORM, S. [of That which is of . 5 u ic ima 
cadus, Lat. acaſk, from the manner in which | ſerſhire, is the fineſt in all the wor ue 
th houſe themſelves, ] in Natural Hiltory, uſed in making of braſs, and = = . 
a kind of worms, which in time change into | reckoned no bad ingredient in =y . 
butter-flies. The ingenuity they diſcover in eſteemed as a g 8 wy — 
collecting thoſe material, which are fitteſt for ſulcers, and compoſes the plaiſter, u 3 
their purpoſe, and glueing them together ſo, by the name of Turner's Wo. 699 LaW'incys. 
that they ſhall be heavier than water, when] CA'/LAMIN „ S. [ fa/amintha, „* by 
their food lies at the bottom, and lighter, Botany, a ſpecies of the he 1 lance, it 
when they muſt gather it from the ſurface ; | which grows _— in 1 ** ben it 
the ſtructure of their cell which is ſo con- Tuſcany. It is good in | — nce, tl 
trived, that they can tranſport it without dif- breaſt, ariſing from a tough ph ed in 
ficulty, thruſt their body out of it — reach * x uſed as a diſcutient, 3 
| ant, or withdraw it within, to | and diſſolvent. : _ - 
— i « rare danger; muſt certainly make CALA MITous, Adj. Lcalanit ge — - < 
us aſtoniſhed, and at a loſs, what to deter- [involved in misfortunes \ 3 
mine with reſpect to the dignity of human |Wretched, unfortunate, unhappy. CALF! 


reaſon, or how ſufficiently to acknowledge 


rr 


CAL 
CALA'MITY, S. [calamitas, Lat.] a ſtate 


CA/LAMUS, S. | Lat. a reed] in Botany, 
2 reed, or ſweet ſcented wood, of a knotty 
root, reddiſh without, and white within, the 
leaves are narrow, the form the ſame as that 
of other reeds, and the ſcent perceived in 
entering the marſhes where it grows, © Sweet 
Cinnamon, and ſweet Calamus.”* Exod. iii. 20. 
CALA'SH, S. | caleche, Fr.] a light fou 
wheeled, uncovered carriage. 

CALCEDO'NIUS, S. [Lat.] a precious 
ſione of the agate kind, of a milty- grey, 


L. clouded with blue or purple. 
ni CALCINA'TION, . [catcire, calcina- 
* ten, Fr.] the 1cndering a body reducible to 


powder by means of fire. 
CAaLCINA'TORY, S. a veſſel uſed in cal- 
cnativn. 
To CALCINE, V. A. [calciger, Fr. 
from calx, L-t. _ * burn in tlie fire to a 
ſubliance, which a fmall force will crumble, 
To reduce to aſhes. Figuratively, to con- 
ſame or deſtroy. © Fiery heats that union 
have calcined.” Denb. Uſed ncutcily, to 
turn to a cinder, 

CALCO'GRAPHY, S. [from x=axc;, 
and ygavw, Gr. the art of engraving on brofs 
cpp r. 

To CA'LCULATE, V. A. [calculer, Fr. 
to find out the amount by arithmetie: to 
vmpute, To contrive or adapt to a certain 
urpule 

CALCULA'T LON, S. an operation in arith- 
matic, Figurativcly a deduction of reatun, 
CALCULA'”TOR, S. one who computes, 
or calculates, 

CALCULA'TORY, Adj. relating to cal- 
lation, or computation. 

CA'L<ULE, S. { calculus, Lat.] computa- 
jon ; amount; calculation. 

CALCULO'SE, CA'LCULOUS, Adj 
tony, gritty 3 being afflicted with the ſtone 


r gravel. 


— 
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' on CALCULUS, s. [Lat.] in Medicine, the 
- fe None in theKidneys, ureters or bladder. As 
ce evident that whenever any ſmail diſſolu- 


le ſubſtance fixes in any part of the body, 


* tis immediately clothed with a flony cruſt: 
mech o likewite when any concretion of the earthy 
. wat at of the blood ſtops in the ureters and 


orms a grain of ſand, it is continually 
tcreaſing its ſubſtance by the addition of 
ew iner uſtations, and forms a ſtone in the 
dneys. If this concretion ſhould diſcharge 
elf by the urine, in a calx or gritty ſub- 
lance, it is properly called the gravel, but 
ben it continues a hard indiſſoluble ſub- 
ace, the ſtone, When the concretion is 
aged in the bladder, it is termed lithiaſis; 
hut, when in the kidney, nephritis, 


aer in; a pot. 


CAL 
CALEFA'CTION, S. [from calefafum, 


of diſtreis, miſery, or wretchedneſs, a of callfacis, Lat. ] the act of making a 


thing hot; the ſtate of a thing made hot. 

CALEF ACTIVE, Adj. that which can, 
or docs, make any thing bot; heating. 

CALEFAC'LORY, S. that has the power 
of heating. 

To CA'LEFY, V. N. Icalſo, Lat.] to 

row hot ; to be heated. 

CA'LENDAR, S. [cal:rdarium, Lat.] a 
table of the days, months, ſeltivals, faſts, 
Ec. happening in the year, Julius Cæſar, 
made the year conſiſt of 365 days, and lett 
the 6 hours to fem a day, at the end of 
every gth year, which was added to the 
month of February. This calendar was 
called the Julian and the old ſtile, in oppoſi- 
tion to the new tile introduced by Gie- 
gory XIII. who finding the Julian gone too 
forward, cut off ten days from the calendar, 
and to remedy this defect fur the future, lett 
out one beſlextile — every 10 years, mak- 
ing every four hundredth a-leap year. 
act of parliament, to remedy the nconveni- 
encies ariſing from the differences of ſtile, 
this kingdom adopted the Gregorian or new 
ſtylc, by leaving out 11 days ot the month of 
September in the year 1752. Calendar, is 
alſo the name cf a machine or hot - preſs, 
made uſe of to preſs, ſmooth, or water ſilk, 
wool, or linen It confilts of two thick 
rollers of hard poliſhed wood, placed croſs- 
wiſe between two very thick boards of hard 
wood, longer than broad; the undermoſt is 


| faſtened aud ſupported by brick-work, and 


the upper moveuble, though loaded with 
large ſtones w-iphing 20,0092 Ib. or more; 
this being faſtened to a cue is n back- 
wards and forwai!s by means of a wheel, 
which is put in motion by men he k in 
it. Some calendars are wrought by + horſe, 
faſtened to a wouden bar. In Natural Hif- 
tory, the word is applied to an inſect which 
preys on corn. 

To CA'LENDER, V. A. to dreſs any 
manufacture in a hot preſs. 

CA'LENDER, S. one who dreſſes manu- 
factures in a hot-rreſf, 

CA'LENDS, S. from Calendæ, Lt. ] the 
firſt day of the month among the Romans; 
they were reckoned backwards: the 1it of 
February was called the calends of February, 
the 31ſt of January the ſccond of the ca- 
lends of February, and ſo on to the 15th, 
when the ides commence. 

CA'LENTURE, S. {cales, Lat.] in Me- 
dicine, an inflammatory fever, ficquent at 
ſea, attended with a delirium, wherein the 
patients imagine the ſea to be green fields, 
and will drown themſelves in it, it not pre- 
vented, i his diforder is very frequent in 


CA'LDRON, S. {pronounced caulzron, | hot climates, particularly in or near the Me- 
om chauldron, Fr.] a large veſſel to heat {direrranean, and ſcems to ariſe from a ple- 
thora and a viſcidity of the juices. 


CA'LF, S. in the plural calves, [calf, 


p 
CALE/CHE, s. Sce CALASH, 
ee | 


X. ] 


r 


CAL 


Sax.] the young of a cow. The Engliſh 
calves are far preferable to the French, be- 
ing both ſtronger and larger. Their hides 
have likewiſe the ſame advantage, the French 
having tried in vain to rival us in this uſeful 
commodity. Figuratively, a ſacritice, or ſume 

thing ſubitituted inflead of a ſacrifice. ** So 
will we render the calves of our lips.“ Hof. 
xiv. 2. The ſwelling, fleſhy part of a man's 
leg. A dull, ſtupid, ignorant fellow. 

CA'LIBER, [calibre, Fr.] in its primary 
ſenſe, the extent or diamcter of any round 
thing. An inſtrument or rule, made of a 
picce of board notched or cut triangularly in 
the middle, uſed by carpenters and joiners 
to try whether their work be well {yuared. 
Caliber compaſſes, a pair of c mpaſies with the 
legs bent inwards, uſed to take the dimen- 
ſons of the bore of a cannon, 

CA'LICE, S. {calix, Lat. | a cup; appro- 

riated to the cups which the communicants 
drink out ot at the facrament ot the Lord's 
ſupper. 

CALICO, S. [fiom Ca/cur in India] a 
kind of linen manufacture imported by the 
Eaſt-India company, ſome of which arc 
printed with the moſt beautiful and laſting 
colours. Printed calicoes are prohibited to 
be worn, under penalty of 51. to be paid 
to the informer, 7 Geo. I. c. 7. 

CALIUDITY, S. [from calidus, Lat.] 
warmth, or heat. 

CA'LIF, or CALIPH, S. [halifahb, A- 
rab. ] a title firſt aſſumed by Abubeker the 
ſucceſſor of M ahomet, calling himſelf, A ha- 
lifab reſeul allab, the ſucceſſor of the meſ- 
ſenger of God, and born by thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded him. As they aſſume an abſolute 
power in affairs both temporal and civil, 
they ſeem very much to teſemble the Pope 
in that reſpect, who exerciſes the ſame power, 
and (tiles himſelf the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. 

CALIGA'TION, S. | from caligo, Lat.) 
2 want of light, which renders the fight of 
an object very imperfect; darkneſs ; dim- 
neſs of fight. 

CALYGINOUS, Adj. [caligineſus, Lat.] 
dim, dark, gloomy. 

CA'LIGRAPRY, S. [xaMypaqia, Gr.] 
beautiful writing, 

CA'LIPERS, S. Sce CALLIPERS. 

CA'LIVER, S. See CALIBER. 

CALIX, S. [Lat. a ch] in Botany, the 
- outward preeniſh cover, which encompaſſes 
and deſcnds the petals and other parts of a 
flower, ſerving as a baſis and ſupport to the 
whole, 

To CA'LK, V. A. [calage, Fr.] to ſtop. 
the leaks of a ſhip with oakum, tow, &ec. 

CA'LKER, S. one who ſtops the leaks 
of a ſhip. 

CA'LEING, S. the act of ſtopping the 
leaks or ſeams of a ſhip with oakum or tow, 
which is afterwards covered with a mixture 
of tallow, pitch, and tar, as low as it draws 


CAL 


water, Calkirg irons are made in the forn d 


a chyjicl, ſome of which are round, and ot)» CLI 


grooved, uſed to drive the oakum into i hers. 
ſcams of a ſhip. LI 
To CALL, V. A. [pronounced :»/ tur! 
from kallen, Belg. a,, Gr.] to name: {turl 
perſoun; to ſpeak or give hytice to him RP" ©") 
mentioning his name, ringing a bell, or & nded « 
ther tional, to come towards the per ſon ci. ions 
ling. Uſed with , to make a perten gg free 
his preſent ſtation, applied to animate thai 
to divert the mind, or turn the thoughts 4 mz; t 
f.om the conſideration of a ſubje ct, applied; LN 
tlie underſtanding; uſed likewiſe w'th i „with 
particle az»ay, in the fame ſenſe With vp, 1 of 
implies to bring back apain, or revive, 7 ALV 
n and gn, to viſit, or go to a pe- $33 
houſe. % call in, and f6llowed by *f « 
enter a houſe or place on a Journey or wik winds 
Joined! with account, it immyiies to examise a and 
bring to account. To call names, io abi #24 | 
perſon by ſome reproachful term or vor, „ an 
foincd to back, to revoke, retract, or wil” 
accompliſh a thing intended, after fecool A'LC 
thoughts. To call in, applicd to money, U Chem 
collect or demand a ſum ent; to reſume te 
thing in another perſon's hands; to in 
To call on, to puta perſon in mind of 2 6 cal 
vour promiſed, or to demand a thing pol" th 
miſed. To call ever, to rend » mulle- Lo 
or liſt of names, with an audible voice. Ne © 
call owt, to challenge, and excite to com life, 
In Divinity, 7 call upon, to implore, to pri bre 
to in diſtreſs, with confidence of aſif t mes 
Call upon me in the day of diſtreſs ” ”/. i: of t 
CALL, S. an addreſs by word of n fend 
Figuratively, à miſſion from God; a clangWf**<< 2! 
or demand, * A perpetual call upon hum: Ca CT 
nity.” Heck. No. 181, Joined to wit iſ en 
not far off, within hearing. Figurative)” * 22 
command or authority. js be : 
CA'LLING, S. the buſineſs a perſon p- und. 
feſſes ; (tation 3 a claſs of people united horſes 
the ſame principles, employment, or g plant ſo 
feſſion. In Divinity, admiſſion into tl —_— 
church, or converſion by an immediate in To CA 
ulſe from heaven, ed to a 
CA'LLIPERS, s. See CALLIBER, Vs fort 
which this is a corruption, ar, Left. 
CALLO'STTY, S. ſcallefire,, Fr.] 2 har To CA 
neſs of the ſkin, owing to hard labour .:“, L 
frequent rubbings, whereby it becomes ich crim 
ſenlible. In Surgery, a kind of node WF: Uſe 
knob, which joins the extremities of 2 CALU! 
ken bone, owing to theextravaſation of ! falſe rep 
juices that run along the bone, which, | order te 
thering together in this place, dry, beco CALUN 
a thick glue, and harden, ſo as to leave Nds ar 
other ſign of a fracture but the knob or Wes or 
equality of the ſurſace. 7 
CA'LLOUS, Adj. hard, ſwelling, E Cb. 
ſible. Figuratively, applied to the wins * LU] 
conſcience, inſenſille to the dangerous d ſely acc 
ſequences of vice, and unawed by thie# — 
the Deity, ALX, 
| CA'LLV ne, ora. 


oro & 


oth on 


Wo tt 


times or faults, with an intent to ruin his 


CAL 
LOW, Adj. unfledged ; having no 


hers. 
LM, Adj. [&, Belg. ca/me, Fr.] 
gurbed by winds, &c. Figuratively, 
turbed by boiſterous paſſions. Free 
n any appeal to the paſlions, and entirely 
aded on cool reaſoninge, applied to com- 
tons or argument. Uſed ſuoſtantively 
freedom from tempeſts. 

o CA LM, V. A. to put an end to a 
m; to ſooth or pacity. 

LMLY, Adj. in a ſerene, cool men- | 
, without any (tarts of paſſion, or turbu- 
+: of temper. 

A'LMNESS, S. [ from calm and nc from 
„ Sax, implhing an abſtract quality] a 
e of quict, free from the diſturbance of 
winds or rolling waves, applied to the 
and elements, Figuratively, a ſtate of 
| and ſedate tranquility, unruffled by pal- 
„ and undiſturbed by anxiety. Mild- 


A'LOMEL, S. fxaM; and A, Gr.] 
Chemiſtry, a name given to mercury, 
mated a fourth time or upwards, to 
ke it gentle in its operations. 
CaLORTFIC, Adj. [cal:rificus, Lat.] 
ning the power of heating. ; 
CALO'YERS, 8. [nakoyagc, Gr.] monks 
the Greek church, who live a very au- 
re life, eat no fleſh, keep four Lents, and 
ver break their faſts till chey have earned 
t meal by their labour. During Lent 
ne of them eat but once in three days, 
| end moſſ of the night in acts of pe- 
tence and prayer. 
Ca LTROPS, S. ſcaltræppe, Sax.] an 
'rument with four iron ſpikes diſpoſed in 
ch a manner, that one of them will al- 
ys be upright, and three of them in the 
und. They are uſed to annoy, and wound 
e horſes feet of the cavalry, In Botany, 
plant ſo called from its — the in- 
ment juſt deſcribed, 
To CA'LVE, V. A. to bring a calf, ap- 
ed to a cow, Figuratively, to produce or 
ing forth, © The graſſy clods now calv'd.” 
0 


ar. Left. 

To ALU ATE, V. N. [from ca- 
wier, Lat.] to accuſe falſely; to reproach 
th crimes unjuſtly, in order to render odi- 
s, Uſed actively, to ſlander, 
CALU'MNIAT1ON, S. | from calumniate] 
liſſe repreſentation of a perſon's behaviour, 
| order to make him odious. 
CALUMNIA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
ncers another, or charges him with falſe 


putat ion. 

CALU'MNIOUS, Adj. ſlanderous. 
CYLUMNY, S. [calumnia, Lat.] the 
= accuſing of a perſon with crimes; 
ader. 

CA LX, 8. [Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, 
ne, or a fort of ſtone burnt in a kila in 


CAM 


order to make mortar In Chemiſt:y, 2 
kind of aſhes, or fine triable powder, which 
remains atter a body has undergone the vio- 
lence of fire for a long time. 

CA'MBAYES, S. cottons made at Ben- 
gal, and imported by the Eaft India com- 


pany. 
CA'MBRICK, S. [ee de Cambray, Fr.] 
a ſpecies of linen, very fine and white, at 
firſt manufactured at Cambray in France, 
from whence we formerly uſed tu import 
it ro the value of 200,000 l. per annum; 
but the government has interpoſed timely 
again{t ſo prejudicial a commerce, by ſeve- 
ral acts of parliament; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that ſome of the nobility, who are 
the ſtzndurds of faſhion, would, by making 
our own cambricks become a lign of taſte, 
ſecond their endeavours, and keep ſuch a 
quantity of caſh in the kingdom to ſupport 
our own poor. | 
CAMBRIDGE, the county-town of Cam- 
bridpethire, with the title of a dutchy, and an 
univerſity, which is one of the moſt ancizat 
and flouriſhing in Europe, and it is thought 
to have been founded during the Saxon hep- 
tarchy. The town conſiſts of 14 pariſhes, 
and is governed by a mayor, recorder, a bei- 
liff, and a town-clerk, 12 aldermen, and 24 
common council; and the mayor, when he 
enters upon his otñce, takes an oath to main - 
tain the privileges, liberties, and cuſtoms of 
the univerſity, to which he is ſutffervient. 
Its ſituation is low, and conſequently the air 
is not ſo good as th-t of Oxford. It has a 
market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and a 
very large fair, called Sturbich, is held, about 
a mile from the town, en September 13, 
which laſts 14 days, and is famous for hops, 
leather, woul, cheeſe, and many other com- 
modities: another fair is held on Midfum- 
mer-day, for horſes, earthen ware, and wood, 
which holds 7 days. The town fends two 
members to parliament, and there are allo 
two ſent by the univerſity. It conſiſis of 16 
colleges and halls, and about 15co ſtudents. 
It has about 2500 middling houſes, and the 
inhabitants are computed at 6000, The 
ſtreets are generally narrow, tho' pretty well 
paved, yet lying low, makes them very dirty. 
In the midit of the market-place is a very 
good conduit continually funning, and 4 
navigable river runs through the town 
from Lynn; but it is a dull place for trade. 
It is 80 miles E. N. E. of Oxſord, 25 E. by 
N. of Buckingham, 28 on the fame point 
from Bedford, 30 E. of Northampton, 81 E. 
S. E. of Coventiy, 17 S. of Ely, and 52 N. 
by EK of London. Lon. 17. 40. lat. 52. Is. 
CAMBRIDGE SHIRE, an inland county 
of England, 47 miles in length, and 18 in 
breadth, and is bounded on the E. by Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, on the S. by flex and 
Hertfordſhire, on the W. by Pedford and 
Huntingdon ſhires, and on the N. by Lin- 


cola 


CAM ; 
- "eoln and part of Huntingdon ſhires. It con- 
tains 8 market-towns, 163 pariſhes, 14,000 
houſes, and about 140,000 inhabitants: and 
it ſends 6 members to parliament, The 
principal river is the Ouſe, which runs 
through the county from W. to E. The air 
and fo: of the S. part is very z but the 
N. fenny and aguiſh z and where there art 
large wates and meers full of filh. The capital 
town is Cambridge; beſides which there is 
Ely, a biſhop's ſee, a 
CA'ME, the preter of the verb come. 
CA'MEL, S. nds, Lat.] a large four- 
footed animal, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies : one ſort being large, able to carry 
burdens of a thouſand pounds weight, hav- 
ing one hunch on his back; another ſort has 


two bunches, like a natural ſaddle, and are 


uſed either for carrying burdens, or to ride 
on, In ſpring they caſt their coats, and 
will continue ro or 11 days, without eating 
or drinking. The camel's going through the eys 
of a needle, mentioned, Ma. x. 25. is a text 
much controverted, ſome thinking that the 
Greek word xafeo;, ſhould be tranſlated a 
cable rope, which it ſignifies, as may be ſeen 
in Potter's antiquities of Greece, and is more 
conformable to the idea of the eye of a nee- 
dle mentioned afterwards. To this ſome 
anſwer, that the phraſe is highly proper ac- 
cording to the old tranſlation, becauſe there 
was a narrow place between two rocks in Ju- 
dea, called the eye of a needle, through which 
it was impoſſible for ſo large a beaſt to paſs : 
whether this aſſertion is eſtabliſhed upon pro- 
per authority, I ſhall not determine, but con- 
clude that either tranſlatian, as it communi- 
cates the idea of an inſuperable difficulty, 
may be adopted. 

CAME'LEON, S. in Natural Hiſtory a 
little animal of the lizard kind, only its head 
is ſomewhat larger, and has 4 feet and a long 
flat tail, by either of which it can ſuſpend it- 
ſelf; from the head to the laſt joint of the 
tail, its (kin is rough like ſhagreen, which it 
can ſwell or contract at its — 
no neck, nor ears, but has two little apar- 
tures for noſtrils. Its eyes are large and turn 
any way, to remedy the inconveniency of 
having no neck, and ſometimes look in direc- 
tions quite contrary. Its tongue is halt as 
long as itſelf, round as far as the tip, which 
is hollow, ou that account called a trunk, 
and uſed by it in catching flies, on which it 
ſubſilts. lis changing its colour may be 
accounted from the power it has of contract- 
ing or ſwelling its ſkin. * 

CA'MELOT, CA'MBLET, or CA M- 
LET, S. {from camelot, Fr.] a ſtuff made of 
goats hair, with wool or filk, or both, In 
ſome the warp is wool and ſilk twiſted toge- 
ther, and the whoof hair. That of Bruxel- 
les is repute] the belt, and the Engliſh the 
next. 
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arched or vaulted. + 
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CA'MERA OBSCURA, s. [Lat. 24 


amber] in Optics, a machine for exhiii, 
ing the pictures of external objects in the 
— 5 colours, by means of a convex gi 
or ſcioptrie ball, either in a portable boy, q 
a darkned chamber. IIb 
CA'MERADE, S. [Fr. -camerada 
a very intimate friend and 
Now obſolete, or rather 
word comrade, | 
CA'MERATED, Adj. [tameratus, 


. Spen 
uaintag 
into & 


La 


CA'MMOCK, S. {cammoc, Sax.) in By 
ny, the ononit, Lat. Or arrete, beuf, Fr, Ly 
næus ranges it in the zd fect. of his n 
claſs, and Turnefort in the 14th ſect. of hy 
roth. There are 19 ſpecies. 

CA'MP, S. [comp, Sax. and Fr.] the pl 
where an army reſts, or dwells in tents g 
barracks. The Mogul's camp was ſaid to 
20 Engliſh miles round, and compoſel d 
hants, and wk 


range, to be pitched in 4 hog 
time. | ö 


To CA Mp, V. A. to fix tents in a fich 
CAMPAIGN, S. [campaigne, Fr.) tt 
time during which an army keeps the fidb 
without going into winter quarters, | 
might embarraſs philologiſts at preſent tod 
termine the extent of this term; when 
find armies encamped during the whole 
ter; and keeping the field notwithſtandigg 
the inclemencies of the ſeaſon, This wat 
a plain, or level coun 

but ſhould 


cn wrote champaign, fro 
champagge, Fr. 


CAMPA'NIFORM, Adj. { from c 
Lat. a bell, and forma, a ſhape] in Botay 
applied to flowers ſhaped like a bell, 

CAMPE'STRAL, Adj. E Lit 
that which grows in ficlds, wild. Ti 
campeſiral or wild beech.“ Mort. 

CA'MPHIRE or CAMPHOR, S. cane 
or capur, Arab. camphora, Lat. ] a mixed f 
ſtance, white, 3 dry, brittle, of 
(troog and penetrating ſmell, caſily cvipon 
ted in the air, when heated, and when 
flames not eafily extinguiſhed, but burnin 
even in water and in ſnow, There ate tu 


* 


is uſed to nity 


found in the iſland of Sumatra, between tl 
wood and bark of a tree, and is preterable 
the ſecond fort, called the factitious canprin 
or that of Japan, This is made of the rol 
of the camphire - irce, -which is cut into ſa 
pieces, boiled 43 hours, and reccived in a 
vers like alembics, into which it aſcends ! 
gether with the ſteam. The camphire i 
is a ſpecigs of the /aurus, Camphire is ul 
as an anodyne, diuretic, and reſiſter of Þ 
trefaction, in ulcerations of the Kidne) 
madneſs, and in hyſteric complaints. * 
ternally, in eryſipelas, inflammations, ® 
mixed with ſpirit of wine, as a fotus 070% 
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\/MPHORATE, Adj. [from camphera 
that which is impregnated with cam- 


"AMPION, S. in Botany the LYCH- 


AN, 8. ſcarne, Sax. lar ra, Ital.] a driuk- 
v:{{-1 made of wood in the form of a bar- 
- alſo any drinking veſſel, not made of 


AV, V. N. [honnen, Belg. ech lan, Tent. 
„ Dan.] to be able; to have power ſuſſi 
Though taken as a ſign of the poten- 
od, yet it differs very much from may, 
proper auxiliary of that mood: may denot- 
at, lavfulneſs, or a permiſſion to do a 
ye: but can, the power of the doer, or * 
AVADA, or NEW FRANCE, a large 
wry of N. America, which, according to 
French, is bounded on the W. by the 
1, on the S. by the Miſtiſüppi, on the E. 
the Fngliſh colonies, and on the N. by the 
r $t. Lawrence and the territory ot the 
d/on's- Bay W N. It was diſcovered 
[ohn and Sebaſtien Cabot, facher and ſon, 
507%. This count y in general is pretty 
d; but the u inter continues for [ix months 
y ſevere The lend that is cleared of 
is very fertile, and the wheat that is ſow- 
n May is reaped the latter end of Auguſt. 
ein general, and eſpecially peaſe, thrive 
well, and are very good. The woods 
full of wild vines, game, and animals pe- 
ir to N. America; but the beaver is the 
t uſeful and curious of them all. The 
rs and lakes are full of fiſh, and there are 
eat number of trees unknown in Europe 
ada turpentine is greatly eſteemed for its 
amic qualities, and for the diſorders of 
breaſt and ſtomach. The original na- 
of this country ſpeak four different lan- 
ges, and may be divided into as many dif- 
nt tribes, viz the Siouſe, the Algongiere, 
Houtonne, and that of the F{kimaux. 
t of them live a wandering life, and 
"tain themſelves by hunting. Their com- 
on is of red copper colour, like the relt 
he Americans, with coar'e hair, and no 
ds, except the Eſkimaux, who are a hairy, 
|, ſavage nation. They are very fond of 
dy, and, when they are drank, they be- 
ealmoſt mad. They all ſeem to worſhip the 
and acknowledge tutelary gods as well as 
Firſt Being, Their wars are bloody, and 
reſent they make uſe of fire-arms. The 
< inhabitants are about 40,000, who 
a governor, and an intendant, and a 
p. Quebec is the capital town 3 which 
taken by the Engliſh on the 18th of Sep- 
der in the year 1759 ; at the ſiege of 
i the brave General Wolfe loſt his life, 
not he fore he perceived that the Engliſh 
es were Victorious. 
WILLE, S. [Fr.] the loweſt order of 
ie; the dregs or ſcam of a people; a 
I. 


0. V 


| 


CAN 
French term of contempt, adopted by ſome 


modern authors. | 

CANAL, S. [canslis, Lat.] a hollow place 
cut for the reception of water ; any tract of 
water made by. art. In Anatomy, a paſlage 
through which any of the juicey flow. 

CANA'LESSEMICIRCULA/RES, [Lat. 
in Anatomy, three canals in the labyrinth 
the car, opening into the orifice of the veſti- 
bulum, gradually increaling in their dimen- 
ſions, that they may be adapted to ail the va» 
ricty of ſounds, or tones, 

CANALIFCUL ATED, Part. [from cana- 
liculus, Lat.] formed in channels, or grooves. 

To CANARY, V. A. implying a particu- 
lar method of footing, uſed in jigs, or country 
dancing, © Jig off « tune at your tongue's 
end, canary to it with your feet.” Shak. 

CAaNA'RY-BIRD, S. a ſinging bird, for- 
meriy peculiar to the Canaries, of the linnet 
kind, a very loud note, and of great bold- 
neſs, 

To CANCEL, V. A. [ carcell-r, Fr, can- 
cellare, Ital. ] to croſs or deface a writing. Fi- 
guratively, to deflroy 2 deed by tearing off 
the ſeal, or name; to detace, obliterate, or 
deſtroy. 

CA'NCELLATED, Part. marked with 
lines eroſſiog each other. Cance/iated, with 
ſome reſemblance to the ſcales of fiches” 
Grew. Seldom vſed, 

CANCELLA'TION, S. an expunping, or 
aunulling the power of an inſtrument, by to 
lines drawn in the form of a crots. 

CANCER, S. [ Lat. a crab} in Aſtronomy, 
a ſign of the zodiac, into which the fun enters 
in June, and repreſented on globes by the 
figure of a crab. The ftars in this conſtelis- 
tion, according to Flamſtead, are 71. The tro- 

ic of Cancer, is a ſmaller circle of the ſphere, 
parallel to the equator, and paſling through 
the beginning of the ſign cancer. In Surgery, 
a roundiſh unequal, livid, hard tumour, gene- 
rally ſeated in the glandulous part of the body, 
after ſome time, appearing with turgid veins 
(ſhooting out from it, for which re2*%», 2<cord= 
ing to ſome writers, it has received its name. 
The reaſon of its appearing on the breaſt, 
more than any other part, is that being full 
of glands, intermixed with lymphatics, the 
ſmalleſt compreſſion, contufion, or puncture 
extravaſates their contents, which growing 
acrimonious, by degrees form a cancer, 

To CNCERA TE, v. N. [from cancer] 
to grow cancerous. , 

CA'NCERATION, S. the growing cance- 
rous. 

CA NCEROUs, Adj. having the virulence 
of, or tending to a cancer. 

CA'NCRINE, Adj. [ cancer, Lat.] belong- 
ing to, reſembling, or having the properties of 
a crab. 

CA'NDENT, Part. [ canders, part of candes, 
Lat. to heat] heated ; in the higheſt degree of 

Ee heat 


* 


CAN 
beat next to that which fnſes or calcines. 
* Wires totally candent. Brown. 

CA'NDID, Adj. [candidus, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, but ſeldom uſed, White. The 
ſtones came candid forth. Figuratively, im- 
partial, mild, uninfluenced. 

CA'NDIDATSE, S. candidatus, Lat. white] 
one who ſolicits the votes of others; one who 
oppoſes another at an election; a competi- 
tor. 
CA/NDIDLY, Adv. impartially ; without 
prejudice, malice, or envy; fairly. 

CA'/NDLE, S. [candela, Lat.] a wick of 
cotton covered with wax, tallow, &c. of a cy- 
lindrical torm, ufed to ſupply the want of 
day-light. Figuratively, light, or any 
thing which commnnicates light. The 
candle of the wicked ſhall be put out.“ Prov. 
xxiv. 20. 


CAN 


CANLI NE, Adj. Icaninus, Lat, from u 
a dog] reſembling a dog. 

CA'NISTER, S. [caniſtrum, Lat.] in g 
primary ſenſe ; a baſket ; alſo a ſaiall k 
made of tin, or other metal, to hold tea, 4. 

C ANKER, S. [ canchers, Ital. chancr;, I; 
from cancer. Lat, perhaps wrote corrupty 
_ a K, mop = a c] in Natural Hiſlo, 
ſmall worm, whic s upon fruit, jund 
with the word wake, + ors hay 0 
made by a ſharp humour, which corredat 
fleſh like a cauſtic ; a cortoſive humour. f 
guratively, that which gradually dcſtroys, | 
Botany, a wild and worthleſs Kind of an; 
a difcaſe in trees, which makes the bak n 
and fall off. Applied to braſs, a kind of u 
or verdigreaſe which covers its ſurface. 

To CA'NKER, V. N. to ruſt; to beer 
roded ; to grow foul, or corrupt, Actich 


CA\NDLE-LICHT, S. the light afforded to pollute, to eat or gnaw ; to infect. 


by a candle. Figuratively, night, oppoſed to 
day-light; candles. I ſhall find him coals 
and candle-light.”” Swift, Introduced as an 
improper expreſſion, 

CA'NDLEMAS, S. [la chandetruſe, Fr.] 


CA'NN, S. [canne, Sax. kande, Dan.] % 
CAN, 

CA'NNIBAL, S. one who lives upon |; 
man fleſh. Moſt of the American native 
were included under this reproachful term | 


a feaſt of the church, celebrated on the ſe- 


cond of February, in commemoration of the | 
bleſled virgin's pu · ification, ſuppoſed to have 


been inſtituted by pope Vigilius, and to have 
received its name from the vaſt number of 
candles uſed in the proceſſion, or con ſcerated 
tor the uſe of the enſuing year, 

CA'NDLE-WASTER, S. the perſon or 
thing which con ſumes candles. Figuratively, 
a prodigal or ſpendthritt. 

CA'NDOUR, S. [candor, Lat.] a temper 
un ſoured by envy, unrufllced by malice, and 
unſeduced by prejudice. 

To CANDY, V. A. to melt and chryſta- 
lize ſugar ſeveral times, to render it hard and 
tranſparent. Figuratively, to freeze, or be 
covered with a hard ſubſtance. “ Can lied 
with ice.” Shak. To flutter : „ Let the 
candy'd tongue lick abſurd pomp.” Sha, 
Neuterly, to grow hard, or Lc covered with 
Bikes. 

CA'NE, S. [canna, Span.] in Botany, a 
kind of reed growing in ſeveral joints, and of 
different dimenſions, The Bamboo, which 
grows in the Indies, eipeciaſly in Bengal, 
to 2 prodigious ſize, is wrought into bowls or 
other houthold utenſils by the inhabitants. 
The walking cane is that which grows in the 
Eaſt-Indies, thoſe which are without joints 
are by far the beſt, and molt claſtie. Hence 
the word ſigniſies figuratively, a walking ſtatf, 
a rced, and a dart, irom the inegs de cannas, 
Sp-n. 

To CA'NE, V. A. to beat a perſon with a 
cane, or \taff, 

CANVCULA, S. Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
name of one of the ſtars, ia the conſtcllation 
of canis major, called alſo the dog-ſtar, 

- CANICULAR, Ad. | canicularis, Lat.] of, 
eoucerning, or belonging to the dog- days. 


' travellers ; but tor the dignity of human u 
tare, molt of their accounts have been ground 
leſs, and even among thoſe who have gi 
any countenance to the report, the cuſlon 
ſecmed rather the effects of provoked back 
rity, than proceeding either from cuſtun 
familiar uſe, 

CA'NNIBALLY, Adj. [from cannibal u 
ly, and lice, Sax. implying manner] atter t 
manner or practice of canniba/s, or thoie ul 
are ſuppoſed to eat human fleſh, ** Had! 
been cannibally given.“ 

CANNIPERS, S. See CALLIBERS. 

CA NN ON, S. | cannon, Fr. cannorne, Ni. 
ja hollow, cylindrical inſtrument, uſed to ſh 
a ball by the force of gun-powder, Thiisn 
litary engine is ſuppoſed to have been invent 
ed by J. Owen, an Engliſhman, and it ie 
dent that the firſt which were ever fc! 
' France, belonged to this nation, and were vi 
| in the battle of Creſſy, 1346; and Mer: 
| aflerts that the Englith by five or fix pi 
of cannen (truck terror into the French, »! 
had never ſcen ſuch thundering machins ! 
tore. In Printing, the largelt ſize of ) 
uled ia the following word: 


| © 


VITCTUOU) 


To CA/NNONADE, v. A. to attack u 
Cannon. 

CANNONIER, S. pronounced cane 
one who diſcharges a cannon, 

CANNOT, V. unable. 
do it.“ | 

CA'NOE, S. [pronounced car] an I06 
an boat, made of the tiunk of a tice, „* 
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bollow; or of the ſmall ſticks of a pliant 
wood, covered with ſeals ſkins ;-tbis laſt fort 
will hold only a fingle perſon, who fits in a 
round hole in the center, The cances made 
of the trunk of one tree retain their name, 
when they will contain only three perſons, 
but when they hold more than that number, 
thoſe of the Americans, are called pirogues, 
and thoſe of Guinea, cham. 

CANON, S. ae, Gr.] a law or rule 
relating to the doc. ine of a church, enacted 
by a general council, Applied to the Serip- 
ture, ſuch books as are held to be really in- 
ſpired, have been acknowledged as ſuch by a 
general council, and inſerted into the liſt of 
the Scriptures by primitive Chriſtians ; a law 
or rule. In Surgery, an inſtrument uſed in 
ſewing up wounds. 

CA'NON, S. [cbaroine, Fr.] one who 
roſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue for perform- 
ance of divine ſervice in a cathedral church. 

CA'NON-BIT), S. that part of the bit, 
which is included in a horſe's mouth, 

CA'NONESS, S. [canoniſſa, low Lat.] a 
woman, who enjoys a prebend, confined to 
maids, without being obliged to take the 
yows, Or renounce the world. 

CANO/NICAL, Adj. [canonicus, low Lat.] 
that which is eſtabliſh the laws of the 
chureh, Applied to Books, thoſe which are 
allowed to be divinely inſpired. Applied to 
Hours, thoſe which are preſcribed by the 
church for the celebration of any ceremony. 

CANO'NICALLY, Adj. agreeable to the 
laws of the church. 

CANONIST, S. a profeſſor of, or ſkilled 
in eceleſia ſtical law. 

CANONIZA'TION, 8. in the Remiſh 
church, a declaration of the pope, whereby 
after ome ſolemnity, he enters a perſon into 
the liſt of the ſaints, 

CA'NONRY, or CANONSHIP, S. office, 
or duty of a canon. 

To CANONTZE, V. A. to enter in the 
lit of ſaints ; to make a ſaint 
CA'NOPIED, Adj. covered with a ca- 
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nopy. 
CANOPY, S. [from campee, Fr. canopium, 
low Lat.] a DC or rich tuff hun 

Aicher for ſtate, or ſhelter over a perſon's head. 
Any thing which is extended over the head. 
My footſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 


Pepe. 
| z To CA/NOPY, v. A. to form a covering 
wer the head. 
CA'NOROUS, Adj. {canoras, Lat.] muſi- 
cal; tuneful. 
% 1" CANT, s. {from cantus, Lat.] applied to 
ianguage, a dialect uſed by vagabonds, to con- 
cm ceal their meaning; a whining tone of voice; 
i whining, formal pretenſion to goodneſs, at- 
("ended with hypocriſy. 
To CANT, v. N. [rem the noun] to 
n [06 make uſe of the jargon of vagabonds and 
ba icves ; to ſpeak or cead in a whining tone 


CAN 


of voice; to inſinuate one's ſelf into a per- 
ſon's good opinion by flattery. 
CANTA'TA, S. [Ital.] in Muſic, a ſong 
conliſting of recitati ves, air*, and a variety of 
motions, generally for a ſingle voice, with a 
thorough baſs ; ſometimes tor two or more 
voices, with other inſtruments. Mr. Hughes, 
the author of the Siege of Damaſcus, ſeems to 
have introduced this metho1 of writing into 
England; and Mr. Stanley may be ſaid to 
have contributed nota little, by his muſical 
compoſitions, to have eſtzbliſhed it. 
CAN'TER, S. one who endeavours to paſs 
himſelf upon the world as a religious perſon, 
by a formal appearance of religion. 
CANTERBURY, the capital town or city 
of the county of Kent, with an archbiſhop s 
ſce, founded by Avguſtine the monk. The 
cathedral is a large ſuperb ſtructure, and was 
once very famous for the ſhrine of Thomas 
Becket, Beſides this it has 14 pariſh churches, 
and there are the remains of a great many 
Roman antiquities. Here is a caſtle much 
like that at Rocheſter, and the walls are of 
the ſame thickneſs ; there are alſo walls round 
the town, with a deap ditch cloſe underneath, 
and a great rampart of earth within. In ge- 
neral it is a large, populous, trading plce, and 
has a good ſiik manufactory, which was in- 
troduced by the Walloons in the reign of O. 
Elizabeth. It has two markets, on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays, and one fair, on Septem- 
ber 29, for toys. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and is ſeated on the river Stour, 
15 miles N. W. by W. of Dover, 26 S. E. by 
E. of Rocheſter, and 56 on the ſame point 
from London. Lon. 18. 50. lat. 51. 16. 
CA'NTERBURY GALLOP, S. in Horſe- 
manſkip, the hard gallop of an ambling 
horſe, commonly called a canter, and pro- 
bably derived from the monks riding to Can- 
terbury upon ambling horſes. 
CANTHA'RIDES, S. [Lat. the plural of 
cantbaris] a beetle formed from an egg, 
which produces a worm, that is peculiar to 
the fig tree, pine-tree, white-brier, and 
poplar, whoſe juices being very corroſive, or 
biting, are by Bacon ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſes of its corroſive or cauſtic quality. 
The parent inſet is of the beetle kind, has 
hard and firm wings over thin and film 
ones, which it makes uſe of in flying. It 
is uſually half an inch in length, and one- 
third in breadth; is of a fine ſhining beau- 
tiful cclour; on the upper fide of a bright 
green with a mixture of gold, and on the 
other of a brown ; its head is ſmall, fur- 
niſhed with two antennz or horns, of mo- 
derate length, very thin, and moveable with 
eaſe ; its breaſt is flattiſh, its ſides wrinkled, 
and covered with protuberancies ; they are 
killed by the fumes of boiling vinegar, and 
afterwards dried, It is needleſs to mention 
their ſervice in bliſters, or the danger of too 


tree a uſe of them, ſince experience has 
Ec3 : con firm- 


\ 


CAN CAP 
confirmed the former, and given us $09! .» To CANTON'IZE, V. A, to paretl 
dreadfal examples of the latter. into ſmall diviſions, 

. CAN'THUS, S. [Lat.] the corner of the] CA/NVAS, S. [canevas, Fr.] clear u 

eye formed by the mecting of the eye-lids ; bleached cloth of hemp or flax, ufd þ 

the inner or that next the noſe, is called the | working tapeſtry by the needle ; for ly 

greater, the outward and that next the tem- | of windows; towels, &c. alſo a coarſe dy 
les, the leſs. of hemp, for ſails. 

CA'NTICLE, 8. ¶ from cantus, Lat.] a| To CA'NVASS, V. A. [canvaſſer, Fi 
ſong ; uſed by divines io the plural, to ſig- to enquire into, to examine: to debate g 
nity Solomon's ſong. diſpute z or controvert. Uſed neuterly: y 

CA'NTLE, S. {kant, Belg. a corner, ſollicit, or aſk for their votes. 


| the 
eſchantilion, Fr. a piece] a corner or angle] CA'NZONET, S. | canzonetta, Ital.] Wy) — 
projecting outwards ; a piece with corners, | ſhort ſong, — 
„% a monſlrous cantle out Shak. CAP, S. [cap, Brit cappe, Sax. ] a con. o 
CA/'NULET, S. a piece, a fragment. ing worn on the head, ſuppoſed to have ba upplicd 
«® Huge cantlets of his buckler.*” Dryd. introduced in the year 1449, at the entryd 1 as 2 
CANTO, S. [Ital.] a ſeclion, or book Charles VII. into Rouen; and to have , and 
of a poem. In Muſic, a ſong. [only a retrenchment, or a part of the h r a 
CANTON, a large, populous, wealthy | worn til; that time. Being worn by ca benet 
city and ſea-port town of the province of | gals, it is figuratively uſed for the oflice« n-rofit 
Quantong in China, It is ſeated on the | dignity of a c:rdiual. The greateſt, or cies, he 
banks of one of the fineſt rivers in the em- of any ſet, &c. In a ſhip, a ſquare poi. and 
pire, and it is deep enough for large vellels | of timber put over the head of a tem 
to come up to tkis place, where all the curi- | with a round hole cui in it. Cap of mw YI 
oſities of China are brought, They have tainance, is cnc ot the regalia carried on w 
manufactures of their own, eſpecially in {Ik | coronation. * 
ſtuffs, and the number of tradeſmen is jocte- To CA'P, V. A. to cover a thing. Toit hc - 
dible, It yields a ſine proſpect going up the pull off a cap. To pull off à cap in cis- day, 
river, bcing almoſt ſurrounded with = pliment, or #5 a ſign of reſpect and honour d his 1 
fields mixed with pleaſant groves and little} CAP A PIE, r.] rom head to fo, ng to 
hills one above another, It conſiſts of three | all over. yers, 
towns, divided by very high walls, and is] CAPABILITY, S. the being able victor: 
about as large as Paris, The ſtreets are long perform a thing. 1 toh, 
and ſtrait, axe paved with flag-ſtoncs, 4nd | CA'/PABLE, Adj. Fr. ] ſuſceptible ; fru ech. 
adorned with ſeveral triumphal arches. There | for; or adaptel to, Uſcd with the pd. 
are alſo Bazars, or covered market- places, of before a noun, Umag 
full of ikops. The houſes are only a ground | CAPA'CIOUS, Adj. [capax, Lat.] c:p:vihh. 
floor, bui/t with caith, or ornamented with | of large dimenlions; containing much; «- PER, 
bricks, and covered with tiles; however, the! tenſive. . 
ſhops give it a very neat look. The better CAPA'CIOUSNESS, 8, the quality «WY ccroſ 
fort of people are carried about in chairs; containing or recciving many things. Jy ꝛeac 
but the common ſort walk baie footed and] Ty CAPA'CITATE, V. A to render iE R. 
bare-headed ; and their goods are carried by | perſon fit; to qualify a perſon for an und prowi 
portcrs, for they have no waggons. At the taking. Uſcd with the particle for beiot in Fre 


is ſhut up eyery evening, as well as the gates, CAPACITY, S. [ capacite, Fr.] the d- 5th « 
of the city ; ſo that people are obiiged to menſtons ot a thing, fitting it for the recq- 

be at home early, The river is coveled with | tion of other things. Applicd to the mie vpr 
barks, which have apartments in them for underſtanding; the iofide, or hollow part dich or 


end of cvery ſtreet there is a barrier, which | noun. t. of | 


1 


families, where mary live and die. The|a veſſel. A flate, condition, or cha recht. ER kþ 
number of inhabitants are computed at | CAPA'RISON, S. [ceparifen, Fr. de son 
3,0cocoo. Lon. 230. 5. lat. x5. 20, eloathing of a horſe of Itate, or furpit Wi exp! 

CANTON, S. [cantone, Fr.] à ſmall part | horſe. i Wc pe 
detached from the reſt, A diſtrict, or part] To CAPARISON, v. A, to drefs a het As, 
of a country governed by its own Chief, or | for ſhow, Figuratively, to adorn a prin il writ « 
magiſtrates. In Heraldry, a ſquare priction | with à ſplendid dieſs. called 
of an efcurchcon, ſeparated from the rell. CAPE, S (cafe, Fr. capo, Ital.] in Cen th 


To CANTON, V. A. | from the noun | graphy, a piece of land projecling into tot Nas 1 
to divide into parts, parcels, or diſtricts, [ſea ;z a head-land, or promontory. Ie er is 
% Cartened oat into pttty ates," Adijon. | neck-piece of a coat, when reliing on the 
% Contored out ino parcels.” Swift. To por- | ſhoulders called a feil-dewn en pe; but xl. lLA 
tion, or ſeparate ; to appropriate with the | ſet upripht, a fznd-up one, ſuppoted to hut Mog bai 


artiele 2% followed by to, they canton eur | derived its n-me from cafut, Lat. a :3% bar 
te themſelves a little province in the intcl- | which the firſt fort covers, and ſcems tv „o 
inal world.“ 3 { borrowed from the hood or cowl of a mob, little 


| CA Th 


led of a 


CAP 


'PEL, (ROBERT) an eminent divine, 
at Glouc-'ter in the year 1586, de- 
0.4 family in Herefordſhire, 
nearly related to the Capels lords of 
He was entered „ Magdalen college 
d, and as a divine, cel -r+ted not only 
is learning, his manner of preaching, 
x-mplary life, but likewiſe for the plain- 
„ih which he delivered the moſt ob- 
truths, the ſtrength with which he 
1 the peculiar doctrines of Proteſtants, 
hc aumility with which he enjoyed the 
er,ner.* talents; ſo that his favourite 
on, of another perſon might be pro- 
applied to him, © He was as learned 
as any in the werld, as godly as 
d, and as humble as godly,” Being 
ader a neceſſity of taking the revenue 
; henefice, he ſhewed ſuch an example 
y-rolity, as is ſcarce credible; to remit 
es, he thought might injure his ſue- 
, and therefore received them, but 
hem to an "indigent cleryyman to 
him to ſupport himſeif, His uſual 
ion was, that, if God thought fit, a 
death was better than a lingering one; 
het he approved of he experienced, for 
mday, Sept. 21, 1656, after he had 
d his ſermons at night to his family, 
ing to his cuſtom, read a chapter, ſaid 
gers, and laid down ia his bed, he ex- 
xfore he had finiſhed his ejaculations, 
to heaven with the praiſes of God in 
th. O cnvied death! 
ELLA, S. [Lat.] a bright ſtar of 
t magnitude in the lett ſhoulder of 


PER, S. [capriole, Fr. capriala, Ital.] 
cing, a ſpring in which the feet are 
accroſs each other ſeveral times, be- 
ey teach the grqund again. 

PER, S. [capparis, Lat.] a pickle and 
growing on the caper-buſh, called 
in French, Linnæus places it in the 
t, of his :3th claſs, and Tournefort 
5th ſet. of his 6th, The ſpecies 


PER, V. A. To ſkip for joy; to 
ith great activity. 
ER R, S. one who cuts capers in 
Sometimes uſed as a word of con- 
2 expreſs a giddy, frolickſome, and 
eſs perſon. 
As, S. [Lat. from capio, to take] in 
writ of two ſorts, one before judge- 
called capias ad reſpondendum, it a 
on the firſt writ of diſtreſs, return 
nas no effects in his juriſdiction : 
er is a writ of cxecution after judg- 


ILLARY, Adj. [capillus, hair, Lat.] 
Ng hairs, In Botany, applied to ſuck 
s have no main (tem, their leaves 
tom their roots, and produce their 


little tufts on the back of their 


at picquet. 


"Car 


leaves. In Anatomy, applied to the minute 
arteries, which, in the brain, are not equal 
to one hair. In Phyſic, capillary tubes are 
thoſe whoſe diameter is a half, one third,'or 
quarter of a line, or the leaſt that can be 
made: the aſcent of water in theſe tubes has 
puzzed the philoſophie world for ſome time; 
that of Dr. Jurin, who aſcribes it to the at- 
traction of the periphery of the concave ſur- 
face of the tube, to which the water is con- 
tignous and adheres, is liable to the leaſt ob- 


jections. 

CAPITAL, adj. [capitalis, Lat.] that 
which belongs to the head, © Needs muſt 
the ſerpent now his cepite/ bruiſe expect,“ 
Par. * Applied to crimes; crimial in 
the hi;chelt degree: chief or principal. Ap- 
plied to letters or types, the larger fort. Ca- 
pital flack : The fund of a trading company, 
or that ſum of money which is contributed 
by the ſeveral parties to carry on their 
trade, &c. | 

CA'PITAL, S. among merchants, the 
ſum brought in to make up the common 
ſtock, In Geography, the chief city of a 
kingdom, or reſidence of its monarch. In 
Architecture, the uppermoſt part of a co» 
lumn, 

CA'PITALLY, Adv. ſo as to aſſect a per- 
ſon's life; capital convicted, is applied to 
a perſon who is condemned to die. Appli- 
cd to productions of art, in a bigh-fintſhed 
excellent manner, 

CAPITA'TION, S. [from caput, Lat. a 
head] a numbering by the heads A ſum 
of money impoſed at ſo much per head. 
CAPVTULAR,S. (capitulum, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe an act or law paſſed in a chap- 
ter; in its ſecondary, a chapter or member 


of a chapter. 


To CAPUTULATE, V. A. In its prima- 
ry ſenſe to draw articles; to ſet down the 
heads of a remonſtrance; to make a head. 
ln a ſecondary ſenſe, to ſurrender a placo 
upon certain ſtipulated conditions. 

CAPITULA'TION, S. the ſurrender 
upon certain conditions. The terms agreed 
upon for the ſurrender of a place. Capitula- 
tient of the capire, are articles drawn up, be- 
fore an eleftion, by the electors, which the 


emperor ratifics hefore his coronation, 


CA'POT, S. [Fr.] at the game of picquet 
when one party wins all the tricks, 

To CA'POT, V. A. to win all the tricks 
CA'PREOLATE, Adj. [from capreslus, 
Lat.] in Botany, applicd to ſuch plants as 


twiſt and climb upon others by means of 
tendrils. | 


CAPRICE, S. ſ[coprice, Fr.] a whimſey, 
freak, whim, or fantaſtic humour. 

CAPRT CIOs, Adj. ¶capricicus, Fr.] 2 
behaviour founded on meer whim and fancy; 


a ſudden and frequent change of opinion. 


CAPRICIOUSLY, Adv. in a whimſical 
fanci- 


CAP 


fanciful manner; or where a perſon's leha- 
wwur and ſentiments are continually chang- 
ing without any reaſons for the altera- 
tion. 

CAPRICIOWVSNESS, S. the quality of 
changing according to the ſtarts of tancy 
without any regard to propriety. 

CA PRICORN, S. [capricornus,” Lat.] in 
aſtronomy, the tenth ſign of the zodiac. 

CAFSQUARES, S. ſtrong plates of iron 
over the trunnion of a gun. 

CAP'STAN, S. [cabeflan, Fr.] a large 
cylinder placed perpendicular on the deck ot 
2 ſhip, and turned by four levers which 
croſs it, ſerving by means of a cable, which 
winds round it, to draw up heavy bur- 
dens. It is likewiſe uſed to tow a ſhip, 
and to weigh the anchors. The main-capſtan, 

is that which is placed behind the main-maſt, 
ftanging on the firſt deck, and teaching four 
or five feet above the ſecond ; the jrer or lit- 
tle capflan, ſtands on the ſecond deck, be- 
tween the main-maſt and the mizzen. To 
' Eawnch ont the c25jtan, is to flacken the cable 

ot it : ro pet out the capſtan, is to xeep it from 
running back. 

CA PSULAR, Adj. [capſula, Lat.] hol- 


Jow. 

CAPTAIN. S. [cat itaine, Fr.] an officer 
in an army. Captain of a company, is one 
who commands a company under a colonel, 
Captain lieutenant, is one who commands a 
troop or company in the name of ſome other 

on who has the name, commiſſion and 
Py, but is excuſed the ſei vice on acconnt of 
is rank. Lieutenant captain, is che cap- 
tain's fecond, or he who commands the 
company in the captain's abſence. Captain 
general, is the commander in chief. Cap- 
tain of a veſſel whether of war, or in the 
merchant's ſervice, is the commander, or 
maſter. Reformed captain, one who has his 
commiſſion ſuppreſſed, and his company 
&i{banded, but yet is continued captain either 
as ſecond to another, or without any poſt or 
command at all, 

CA'PTAIN-SHIP, S. authority, or rank 
of a captain, 

CAPTA'TION, S. [from = ta, Lat.] a 
Fattering kind of addreſs uſed to gain the 

ood opinion of the vulgar. © Without 
any of thoſe dreſſes, or popular caprations.” 
X. Chan tes. 

CA'PTION, S. [from capio, to take] in 
Law, is when « commiſſion is executed, and 
the commifioners ſubſcribe to a certificate, 
ccelaring when and where the commiſlion 
was executed. | ! 

CA'PTIOUS, Adj. [captioſus, Lat. cap- 
re, Fr ] given to cavils, or objections. 
Enſnaring. | 

CA/PTIOURLY, Adv, in foch # manner 
2s ſhews a 21e2r inclination to raiſe objections, 


grains, is a weight by which the mint 


CAR 


CA'PTIOUSNESS, S. anger; pe 
To CA'PTIVATE, Adj. cartes 
pine of captive, Lat. coptiver, Fr.) 
priſoner, Figuratively, to ſubdue h 
power of ſuperior excellence. To g 
uſed with the particle 7. 
Ca'PTIVATION, S. the takiy 
rſon priſoner ; the ſtate of a priſut 
C TIVE, S. [captivus, Lat. ws 


a perſon taken priſoner in war, uſe of 
particle to before the perſon or thing num 
ing. Figuratively, one ſubdued by tie heir 1 
of another. | s are 
CA'TLVE, S. [captives, Lat.] cn ſcortec 
impriſoned ; 2 f ARA 
{ CAPTVUVITY, S. captivite, Fr, kee v 
tas, Lat. ] a ſtate of ſervitude, or ecies 
ment. Fignratively, the ſtate of th tic an 
when the laſts are predominant. I Sin tl 
ture the ſtate of a ſinful perſon, ot or otes 
is in the power of Satan, either to but b 
over him or involve him in trouble. ", ſhox 
Lord turned the captivity of Job,” % ions. 
10, The power of ſatin or the en RBO 
ſequences of ſin. Thou haſt led M © 2 
captive, Pſal. Ixviii 18, is a beautiful} oCAE 
tor the utter deſtruction of ever okery, 
which could enflave and ſubdue the ARBO 
CA'PIOR, s. {from captun on Wi" vb 
takes a priſoner, or prize. rativel, 
CA'TTURE, S.. ¶ capture, Fr. M on a1 
Lat.] the taking of any prey. The ARBU 
taken, In Law, the ſeizing for 24 Cove 
apprehending a criminal, ARBU 
CAPUCHINS, S. ſ pronounced . 
monks of the order of St. Francis RBU 
by Matthew Baſchi who pretended tom Lat.] 1 
ſeveral admonitions frgm heaven, ot tree 
or with the greateſt ſtrictneſs to pn ©” <xc 
rules of St. Francis, and in 2529, h RCA 
duced the order to a complete for, Th 
elected general, They are clothe he rott 
brown or grey, are always bare-footes, ſchitec 
go in a coach, and never ſhave their M s the! 
Uſed in the ſingular for a woman's the 1 
made in imitation of the dreſs of the Wi" of 2 
chins. hell « 
CAR, S. ſcar, Brit, carre, Belg. only o 
Lat] a ſmall earrage. Figurative!) ched coa 
by the poets for a chariot, Joined uit and thy 


word northern, uſed for Charles 
the Bear, a conſtellation, ** Hyads © 
nortbern car.” Dryd. 

CA/RABINE, or CA'RBINE, 8. 
ſmall kind of fufee, about two fect 
the barrel, furrowed within, c-rrji" 
of 24 in the Ib. and made uſe of by tht 
horſe, 

CARABINVER, S. a ſort of light 
CARAT, or CA'RACT, S. [ca 
from carefa, a weight. ] a mark, 0 
to ſay, an ounce troy, divided into 20 


parts called cara#s, ard each carat itt 
a pante; 


In a fly, cuſuaring, caviling, or intidious 
m.uncr. 


ol fifty. 


diſcover the ſineit gt gold. Cara3 
1 


* 
CAR 

4th part of an ounce; two troy grains 
ing a caract grain. Carat is a weight uſed 
eucllers, equal to four grains, but lighter 
the marc-weight above; each of theſe 
ate divided into half, oue quarter, one 
th, and one ſixteenth, Cc. Accordin 
zvernier, the Moguls famous diamon 
phs 279 carats nine ſixteenths. 
A'RAVAN, S. [caravane, Fr.] a com- 
of merchants travelling together in 
numbers through deſerts in the Eaſt, 
heir mutual ſafety and defence. Their 
's are molt commonly camels, and they 
ſcorted by an aga, with a body of janizaries, 
ARAWAY, S. [carui, Lat. from caria, 
place where it originally grew] in Botany, 
ſpecies are two; the feed is flomachic, 
tic and carminitive, one of the four hot 
in the ſhops: it diſcuſſes flatulencies, 
ates digeſtion, and give eaſe in the cho- 
but being apt to irritate and heat too 
, ſhould be carefully avoided in inflam- 
1005. : 
ARBONADO, S. ſcarbenads, Span.] 
tcut acroſs, or in ſquares, 
oCARBONA'DO, V. A. to cut acroſs, 
vokery, To cut or hack. 

ARBUNCLE, S. | carbunculus, S. ] a jewel 
he ruby kind, of a rich blood · red colour. 
ratively, a large red pimple, breaking 
pon any part of the face. 

ARBU'NCLED, Adj. ſet with carbun- 

Covered with pimples, 

— Adj. reſembling a 
Ace. 

RBUNCULA'TION, 8. — 
Lat.] in Botany, the blaſting young 
of trees or plants, cither with exceſſive 
or exceſſive cold. 

ARCASS, S. [carguaſſe, Fr.] a dead 
The decayed parts of a thing. 
he rotten carcaſe of a boat,” Shakeſp. 
cchiteture, the ſhell of a houſe, con- 
ag the partitions, floors, rafters, Sc. or 
the walls, In gunnery, a kind of 
v, of an oblong form, conſiſting of an 
hell or caſe, with holes, but ſome- 
only of iron hoops, covered over with 
ched coarſe cloath, filled with combulti- 
and thrown from a mortar. 
ARCELAGE, S. [from carcer, Lat. a 
"| prifon fees, or garniſh. 
f RCINOMA, S. [from aνẽ,“ and 
| an ulcer, called cancer. Alle a diſor- 


u the coat of the eye. 
rying PR CINO'MA TOUS, Adj. [from car- 
e tending to a cancer, 


ARD, S. carte, Fr.] pieces of fine thin 
board, cut in oblong ſquarcs of three 
$ and a half by two inches and a half, 
hich are painted ſeveral marks and 


to and uſed in ſeveral games. A court 
it in that which has the image of ſome 
int Painted on it: A pack of cards con- 


ek fifty-two cards, They are but of 


CAR 


late date, ſince they ſeem to have been in- 
vented for the diverſion of Charles V. of 
France, and are made on the ſame principles 


as the printing of illuminated or other let- 
ters, firlt practiſed at Haerlem. In Sea At- 
fairs, the upper part of the mariner's com- 
paſs, whereon the names of the winds are 
marked. 

CARD, 8. [karde, Belg.] an inftrument 
compoſed of iron wire, faſtened by the feet 
in rows, to a ſquare piece of wood of a foot 
long, ſerving to comb, diſentangle, and 
range wool or flax, in 2 proper order for 
ſpinning. ] 

To CARD, S. [from kaerden, Belg.] to 
comb wool, Cc. to game; or play immo- 
derately at cards. 

CA'RDAMOM, 3 [cardamum, Lat.] 2 
medicinal ſeed, of which there are three ſpe- 
cies, that commonly uſed in the ſhops is tha 
leaſt, enters the Venice treacle, aſſiſis dige(- 
tion, ſtrengthens the head and ſtomach, and 
is diuretic, 

CA'RDIAC, or CARDYACAL, Adj. 
n Lat. from Azpha, Gr. the 

eart] in Medicine, that which contri- 

butes to quicken the motion of the ſolids, 
thereby promoting the circulation of the 
blood, raiſing the ſpirits, giving preſent 
ſtrength and chearfulneſs, fo that the ſenſa- 
tions at the head, ſtomach, and heart, are 
more lightſome and agreeable, than they 
were betore. 

CARDIFF, a town of South- Wales, in 
Glamorganſhire, with two markets on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and three fairs, on 
June 29, September 8, and November 30, 
tor cattle. It is ſeated on the river Tave, 
over which there is a handſome bridge, and 
is a large, compact, well-built town, having 
a caſtle, a wall, and four gates. It has a 
conſiderable trade with Briftol ; for veſſels of 
ſmall burden can come to the bridge, At 
preſcnt it has but one church, the water hav- 
ing deſtroyed the other. The conſtable of 
the caſtle is the chief magiſtrate, whom they 
call mayor; beſides him, there are two bai- 
liffs, a recorder, 12 aldermen, 12 common- 
councilmen, 2 fſerjcants at mace, and 8 con- 
(tables, It contains 2 pariſhes, and about 
200 houſes, formed into broad paved ſtreets. 
Here the aſſizes and ſeſſions for the county 
are held ; and it ſends one member to par- 
liament. Near it are ſome iron-works. It 
is 12 miles E. by N. of Cowbridge, 36 S8. W. 
of Monmouth, and 164 W. of London. 
Lon. 14. 15. lat. 5. 30. 

CARDINAL, Adj. [cardinalis, Lat. from 
card;, Lat. a hinge] principal, chief, or moſt 
conſiderable, Cardinal points, are the four 
chief pol ts of the horizon, viz. the North 
and South, Eaſt and Weſt, and cardinal 
winds are thoſe which blow from either of 
thoſe quarters, Cardinal numbers, are thoſe 


integers or numbers from Which the other 
are 


CAR 


are named and compoſed z thus one, two, 
three, are named cardinal numbers, to diſtin- 

iſh them from the ordinals, or ſuch as ex- 
preſs the order of things, viz. firſt, ſecond, 
third, Sc. 
. CA/RDINAL, S. one of the principal 
governors of the Romiſh church, by whom 
the pope is elected out of their own number, 
which contains fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and 
fourtecn deacons, who conſtitute the ſacred 
coliedge. They derive their name from their 
being as neceſſary, or uſeful to the apaſtolic 
ſee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole 
government of the church turns. 
CARDIGAN, a principal town of Cardi- 

ire in South Wales, with a market on 

turdays, and four fairs, viz. on February 13, 
and April 5, for ſmall horſes and pedlar's 
ware ; September 8, and November , for 
the ſame and cattle, It is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river Tivy, over which there is a 
handſome ſtone bridge with ſeveral arches. 
It is the ſhire town-where the aſſizes are held, 
and the county gout kept. The ſhire-hall 
is well built ; and it has but one church, It 
ſends one member to parliament, and has 
the title of an earldom. It is 33 miles 
N. E. by E. of St. David's, 36 N. of Pem- 
broke, and 198 W. N. W. of London. 
Long. 12. 55. lat. 52. 15. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, a county in South 
Wales, 42 miles in length, and 26 in breadth, 
being upon the coaſt of the Iriſh ſea, which 
bounds it on the weſt, Radnorſhire is on 
the eaſt, and Merionethſhire on the north, 
and Carmarthenſhire on the ſouth. The eir 
is more pleaſant, and milder here than in 
other parts of Wales : and to the weſt and 
ſouth there are plains fruitful in corn, It 
contains 31 * 35380 inhabitants, 64 
pariſhes, and 4 market- towns; and ſends one 
member to parliament. There are ſeveral 
ſmall rivers, which, riſing in he mountains, 
fall into the ſea, but the Tivy is the princi- 
pal. It abounds with veins of lead and ſilver 
ore; a ton of which laſt will yield 50 or 80 
ounces of lilver. The mincs have been 
worked ſeveral times to great advantage; 
and particularly Sir Hugh Middleton cleared 
2c0cl, a month for ſeveral years together, 
which enabled him to bring the New River 
water to London, Some private adventurers 
have attempted to work them, but have fail- 
ed for want of a ſufficient ſtock, An ancient 
Britiſh writer has affirmed there were beavers 
in this country; but he beſtowed this name 
on otters, as ſome natural hiſtorians have 
done, for there are now plenty of theſe ani- 
mals to be found near the river. 

.CARD-MAKER, S. a perſon who makes, 
Paints, and ſells cards, or one who makes the 
cards or combs made uſe of in preparing 
wool for ſpinning. 

CA'RDUUS, S. [Lat.] a kind of thiſtle, 
uſed in medicine as a vomit, 
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CA'RE, S. [re or cara, Sax. ] a 
| concers or abxicty of mind. Gad 
vious to an undertaking with the wor 
but protection, regard ond ſopport wi 
lowed with the particle . * These 
that . rakes care of us.” Ting. Wh 
plied to God it implies his providens 
all his creatures. 

To CARE, V. N. to be anxious, f 
tous, or concerned, To be diſpoſed, 
clined, with the particles for or o. Ty 
a ſympathy or afſectionate regard for, * 
that he cared for the poor.“ Fobn xii, Þ 

To CAREEN, V. A. [carerir, Fr, 
a veſſel on one fide, in order to fe 
leaks, or repair the other, To ſail 
careen, is to lie on one ſide in failing. ; 
balf careen, is when only half of 
can be carecned, from its not being 
to come at the bottom of the keel. 

CAREER, S. [cariere, Fr.] ac 
race. Full ſpeed, ſwift motion, A. 
of aQion not interrupted. 

CA'REFU!, Adj. f from careful, 
bounding with great follicitude or ann 

CA'REFULLY, Adj. cautioully, d 
ſpectly, diligently. 

CA'REFULNESS, S. cautian, di 
application, vigilance, 

CA'RELESSLY, Adj. without care; 
ligently. 

CAK ELESS, Adj. without due attent 
or application; without anx'ery, * 
carcieſi. Poge, Without thought, « 
meditation. 

To CARE'SS, V. A. [career Tt 
embrace with great aſſection. To treat 
great civility, | 

CARE'SS, S. an embrace of preat 
tion ; an cxpteſſion of great tendernes 

CA'RET, S. | raret, Lat. it wants 
Grammar, a mark implying ſume om 
in writing, or printing, which fhouldi 
in where this ſign A ſtands. - 

CARGO, S. [carpriſon, Fr. or (a 
Ital.] the lading of a ſhip 3 wares on be 


ſhip. 

CARIES, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, ti 
lation of a hone, the rottenneſs of a be 

CARKIO SIT. S. [from car ins] that 
lity of a bore, which waſtes its ſub{tan® 
CA'RIOUS, Adj. {from caries, Lai 
ten, applied chicfly to bones. 

CA'RK, S. [crarc, Sax.] an anxios 
or apprehenſion ariſing from thongal 
ſome future event: For ſome time 
uſe, but how reviving. | 

CARLISLE, a town or city of C 
land, of which it is capital, with a mans 
Saturdays; and four fairs, wiz, Avgul 
fer horn d cattle and linen; Septemv 
for horſes and horned cattle; and on i 
and ſecond Saturdays after October 1 
Scotch horned cattle, It is a place of 
antiquity, and is ſeated at the confiv® 
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| rivers, which almoſt encompaſs it. 
river Peterill being on the eaſt, Cauda on 
, and Eden on the north, which ſoon 
falls into the ſea. It is ſurrounded with 
and fortified with a caſtle, which 
s on the weſt hide of the town : the 
s are well-built, and the cathedral 
h is a ſtately ſtrocture, with curious 
anſhip. It is a place of ſome trade 
(trans, and two members to par- 
nt. The gates tre called Irifh, Englith, 
Scotch, It is 60 miles S. of Edinburgh, 
. of Lancaſter, and 3os N. N. W. of 
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o fie on. Lon. 15. 5 lat. 54. 47 The 
ſail « or Roman wall, runs from hence to 


tle, of which there are ſtill ſome re- 
s, and from which it is 60 miles diftant 
he W. and from Berwick upon Tweed 
W. It wes polle(ſ:d by the rebels in 
„ and was retaken by the D. of Cum- 


nd 25 days afterwards. 
"RMAN, S. one who drives or keeps 


RMARTHEN, the capital town of 
narthenſhire in South Wales, with two 
ets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
fairs, vie. June 3, July ro, Aug. 12, 
% Oct. 9, and Nov. 14, all for cat- 
horſes, und pedlars ware. It is pleaſantly 
Jon the banks of the river Toway, o- 
which there is a large ſtone bridge, to 
h ſmall veſſels come vp to unload their! 
is. It is a tion, and the place 
the aſfixes are held. It was once 
ified with a wall and a ſtrong caſtle, 
's preſent a conſiderable place, ſend- 
one member to parliament. It is 24 
s K E. of Cardigan, 42 W. N. of 
knock, and 206 W. by N. of London, 
. 13. 10. lat. 51. 50. 
ARMARTHENSHIRE, a county of S. 
s, 48 miles in length, 25 in breadth, 
bounded by Cardiganſhire on the N. 
George's Channel on the S. Brecknock - 
Clamorganſhires on the E. and Pem- 
keſhire on the W. It is fruitful in corn 
graſs, having many pleaſant and rich 
dows ; and it has alſo wood, coal, and 
ſh, eſpecially ſalmon, which is exceeding 
l, The air is pretty mild and wholſame, 
being ſo mountainous as other coun- 
lt contains 2965 houſes, 16550 in- 
itants, £45 pariſhes, 8 market-towns, and 
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ious 
J, and one for the ſhive town. It is wa- 
{with ſeveral rivers and fmall Rreams. 

ARMELITE, S. [Carmelite, Fr. of Car- 
the name of a mount] an order of fri- 
j one of the four tribes of begging friars. 
us order is eminent for the devotion of 
ſcapulary, its miſſions, and the great 
der of ſaints with which it has ſtocked 
Romiſh church. The Barefooted Car- 
ves are a reform of the former, begun 


o 
ne o 


$ two to parliament, one for the | 5 


No. VI. 


vt, Thereſa in 1540; the began with the | 
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nuns, whom the reſtored to the primitive 
auſterity of the order; ſiom them ſhe ap- 
plied herſelf to the friars, whom de like- 
wiſe reformed, and, by rſuading them to 


—— ſhoes, gave riſe to their name of 
oecd. In Botany, Carmelite is a fort of pear, 


CARMN NATIVE, Adj. in Medicine, re- 


medies which by their warmih attenuate agd 
rarify the wind inchuded in the inteſtines, 
and, by their irrtations, invigorate their to- 
nic lations, fo as to make thom perſpire, 
or explode either upwards or downwards 
with a noiſe. 

CARMINE, S. a bright red colour, uſed 
moſtly in miniature, and is the fettling of 
the water into which cochineal, couan, and 
antour have been ſteeped. Some make it of 
the ſcum of Brazil or Fernambuca wood 
well beat in a mortar, and ſteeped, in vine- 
gar; but this is not to be compüſed to the 
tormer ſort. 3 

CA'RNAGE, S. [Fr. from earnis, geni- 
tive of caro, Lat, fleſh} ſlaughter, havock, 
or heaps of dead bodies. 

CA'RNAL, Adj. [carnel, Fr.] belongi 
to the fleſhy part of a man; ſenſual ; falt 
ful; voluptuous. 

CARNA LITT, S. [from carnal] lu; 
wantonneſs; prepentity to luſt; unchaſte 
pleaſure; inability to raiſe ones ideas to ab · 
{traQ or ſpiritual cings; groſſneſs. 

CAR'NALLY, Adv. in a groſs, ſenſual 
manner; as if real fleſh ; in a ſenſible man- 
ner; really. In the Sacrament we do not 
receive Chriſt carnally.” Taylr 

CARNARVON, a town of Carnarvon- 
ſhire in N. Wales, with a market on Satur- 
days, and four fairs, viz. on Feb. 25, Ma 
16, Aug. 4, and Dec. 5, for cattle and ped- 
lars ware, It is commodionfly ſeated on 
the ſea-ſhore, and has a ptoſpect into the Iſle 
of Angleſea, It is a place of great ſtrength, 
as well by nature as art, being ſurrounded on 
all fides, except the B. with the ſea and two 
rivers, It had a ſtrong caſtle, which is now 
in rums; and has only one pariſh church, 
but the houſes and ſtreets are tolerably hand- 
ſome. It has the title of an earldom, and 
ſends one member to parliament ; is governed 
by the conſtable of the caſtle, who, by pa- 
tent, is always mayor. It is 7 miles & W. 
of Bangor, 18 8. W. of Aberconway, and 
251 N. W. of London. Lon. 13. 10. lat. 


* 20. 

 ARNARVONSHIRE, a county of N. 
Wales, 50 miles in length, 13 in breadth, 
and bounded on the N. and W. by the fea, 
on the S. by Merionethſhire, and on the E. 
by Denbighthire. The air is ſharp and cold, 
it being full of high mountains, lakes, and 
rocks; however there are ſeveral fruitful 
bottoms and pleaſant valleys, which feed 
ſheep, cattle, and goats, and its rivers are 
full of fiſh. It contains 2765 houſes, 16790 
W 68 pariſhes, and 6 market-towns, 
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The higheſt mountain is called Snowdon- | CA'ROL, S. [carelle, Fr.] a ſong ei 


hill, which is boggy on the to ivi NIN 
p, and has for feſtivity, uſed among the country f : 
two lakes full of Abb. The ſheep, which D an kind of ſong. ws yg object 
feed on the ſides of it, yield the ſweeteſt] To CA/ROL, *. A. [carolare, Ital] nd 
mutton in Wales, It ſends two members to ſing with great joy; to praiſe in ſongy, 4 
parliament, one for the county, and one for CAROTID, Adj. [carotides, Lat] KRAN 
Carnarvon, which is the principal town. Anatomy, two arteries on each ſide the g CRRAY 
, of ARNA TION, S. [ carnadino, Ital.] ſerving to convey the blood to the h KRI A. 
in otany, a ſpecies of the clovegillyflower, | ariſing near each other from the curvum na 
conſiſting of two colours with ſtreaks, which | the aorta, the right immediately, the g ming 
go quite through the leaves, and deriving its moſt commonly from the trunk of the »4,p 
1 — a fleſh colour. In clavia of the ſame fide. ro | 
ainting, a hively red colour. CARO'USAL, S. [from carouſe, acc hag 
CARNELIAN, S. [improperly ſpelt cor- | by Dryden, — on the + ly ively, ac 
x:[an] in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, | a feſtival or holiday, celebrated with nj * 
of which there are three ſpecies, a red, a| and feſti vity. Ang en 
ellow, and a white. It is found in England, To Ca RO sk, v. A. [from cufiil 
t the fineſt ſorts come from the Eaſt In- Fr.] to drink freely; to drink a health. one plac 
dies, and axe of a roundiſh form like com- CARO CSE, S. a drinking match; . ſpecic 
mon pebbles, between two or three inches large draught ; a merry meeting. | lohan 
diameter, of a fine, compact, cloſe texture, CAROVUSER, S. a toper, a ſot. * place ' 
of a ſmooth ſurface, and is extremely well  CA'RP, S. [carpe, Fr.] a large fre 3 
adapted for ſcals, as it may be cut at a mo- ter fiſh, remarkable for living out of wat RIO: 
derate price, will take a good poliſh, and ſe- for in Holland they hang them up, to fa | the del 
parate eaſily from the wax. them, in a cellar or ſome cool place, in ron 
CA'RN OUS, Adv. [ from carneus, Lat.] moſs, with their heads out, and feed th Figura 
fleſhy, or conſiſting of fleſh. Uſed only by with white bread ſoaked in milk, for nail, 
technical writers. days; and this practice ſucceeds no bf lor 
To CA'RNIFY, V. N. [from carnit, of England than there, as I have been inform feeding 
caro, Lat. fleſh, and , Lat. to become] | by a Fellow of the Royal Society, 2 
to breed fleſh, to convert or turn food into] To CA RP, V. N. [carpe, Lat.] to ROT, 
fleſh, ** I digeſt, I ſanguify, I carnify.” | ſure or blame. Uled with the particle a * 
Hale, Not in uſe. CA'RPENTER, S. [charpentier, Fr.) oil... 4 
CA'RNIVAL, S. [carzaval, Fr.) a ſeaſon who performs the wood-werk relative Wil” the p 
of mirth and luxury celebrated by the Ita-| houſes, buildings, or ſhips. 2 
lians, laſting from Twelfth- day to Lent, and] CA'RPENTRY, S. the art of bulk ped by L 
attended with every thing which pomp, of-| either houſes or ſhips with wood, In a ha * 4 
tentat ion. or feſtivity can furniſh, it includes the framing, flooring, roofu — 
CARNI'VOROUS, Adv, { from carris, of | the foundation, carcaſe, doors, and wind ROT 
caro, Lat. fleſh, and woro, Lat. to devour] | As houſes were at firſt built only with wa . F 
eating fieſh, or that which lives on fleſh. it muſt have been prior to maſonry. —4 
Whether man be a carniverous animal, is a fart is, by ſome travellers, reported to h — 4 
queſtion that has embarraſſed philoſophers | arrived at the greateſt perfection in the ARR) 
of no ſmall eminence. Gaſſendus endea- | divian iſlands, the works there being ſo u tn thin 
vours to prove the negative from the form | contrived, that they will hold tight and; — the 
of our teeth, which is not adapted to the | without either nails or pins, and cannot 4 
comminuting fleſh, Dr. Drake ſupports the | taken aſunder by any, but thoſe who att Je 
argument by conſidering the nature of fleſh, | ployed in their canſtruction. wb 
which, he ſays, is the hardeſt of digeſture of | CA'RPER, S. a perſon fond of find frag 
2 other food whatever, is denied perſons in] fault; a caviller. : oth, 
diſorders, and diſagreeable to infants till their CA! RPET, S. [harper, Belg. coy" þ 
palates are vitiated by cuſtom. To the ar-| Ital.] a covering of Gulf or other mater 2 
guments already quoted, Dr. Wallis joins| wrought with the needle or in a loom, . - 8 
another, drawn from the reſemblance of the| monly ſpread over tables or laid on foo» {ecuc 
Inteſtines of mankind to thoſe of animals | From the former uſage is derived the ph * 39 
which live on vegetable food, and from the | of a thing's being on the carpet, to exprels gnify 
fimilarity of their conſtruction would con- being in hand, in debate, or the ſubjed 1 
clude that their food ſhould be ſimilar, Yet 3 and preparation. Figure f a; 2 
experience and cuſtom are more to be re- ground embelliſhed with flowers, and d u 
garded than the ſpecious arguments of ſages. | ſmooth or level ſurface. Pa 
CARNO'SITY, S. ſcarnefite, Fr.] in Sur-| To CA'RPET, v. A. to ſpread vid , chan 
gery, a flelby excreſcence ; proud fleſh, carpet; to embelliſh with flowers and 9" im of 
' CARNOUS, Adj. {cero, Lat.) % Every where carpeted over with gi ©" 
| In Botany, a ſoft fubſtance like that of | Derban, 5 
in — Ca A 
|; ze, w 


CAR 
RPING, Part. [from carp} fond of 


x objeRtions ; cenſorious; captious. 
RPINGLY, Adv. captioully, cenſo- 


1L 
RAT, S. See CARACT, 
URRAWAY, S. See CARAWAY, 
'RRIAGE, S. [Fr.] a vehicle to 
rſons or things. The act of con- 
things from one place to another. 
price paid for the conveying of goods, 
guiſhed from that which is paid for con- 
ce of perſons, and is termed fare, Fi- 
vely, addreſs, behaviour, conduct, or 
ices: proceedings, or the manner of 
dung eny affairs. 
RRIER, S. one who conveys a thin 
one place to another. In Natural Hiſ- 
a ſpecies of pidgeons, ſo called from 
carrying letters, &c, tied to their necks, 
place where they were bred, be it at 
ſo great a diſtance. 
V'RRION, S. |charopne, Fr. carogna, 
| the fleſh of a 2, nr ——_ 
d to dogs, horſes, &e. Any putrified 
Figuratively, a graſs, diſagreeable 


VRRION, Adj. [ſec the noun] relating 
feeding on dead carcaſſes. A prey 
ri Kites and crows.” Shak. 

RROT, S. * — Fr. carota, Ital.] 
any, a well-known Kitchen root, 
the daucus: it has an umbelliferous 
, the principal umbel compoſed of 
its involucrum having many leaves. It 
ged by Linnzus in the 2d fe. of his 
als, and by ] ournefort in the firſt ſect. 
th. The ſpecies are ſeven. 
RROTINES), S. reſembling a carrot 
par, - to the hair. 

RROTY, Adj. approaching to red, 
colour of a carrot. 

CARRY, v. A. [charier, Fr.] to 


* eu chiag from one place to another, 
nd mth the word about, and followed by a 
not pronoun; to have with one, to carry 


s pocket, To accompliſh, or attain, 
th the words toton, Kee, to gain or 
after ſome reſiſtance. To carry it 
bear out, to outface, including the 
| triumphant and undaunted impu- 
Joined to the perſonal pronoun, 
Ke. To behave, To carry away, 
, ſeduce, or urge by an irreſiſtible 
e. To bear, or have, joined to a 
lpnifying likeneſs. * Something 
es an analogy to ſenſe Hale. To 
p, to raiſe, or continue a thing in 
ion ; to trace backwards. To corry 
till or put an end to a perſon's lite. 
e change of the weather had not 
him . Temple. To carry on, to 
e, continue, or perſevere in. an un- 


8 
kT, S. [cart, Brit. caretta, Ital.] 


CAR 


horſes, and uſed to convey goods from one 
place to another, 

To CA'RT, V. A. to whip at a cart's 
tail, Neuterly, to uſe carts. 

CA'RTEL, S. Fr. cartello, Ital.] certain 
ſtipulations between perſons at vatiance; ap- 
plied to the conditions made by enemies for 
the mutual exchange of priſoners, 

CARTER, S. one who drives a cart, 

CA'RTILEGE, S. [cartilage, Lat.] 4 
ſmooth, ſolid, elaſtic ſubſlance, ſofter than 
a bone. Its uſe is to prevent the bones from 
being waſted by continual friction; to join 
them together, and to contribute to the 
forming of the parts, as in the noſe, ear, &c. 

CARTILAGIUNEOUS, CARTILA'GH- 
NOUS, Adj. conſiſting of cartilages. 

CARTO'ON, S. [cartone, Ital.] a draw- 
ing or ſketch upon ſtrong paper, to be 
calked through upon a wall, in order to 
be painted in freſco, A coloured deſign, 
or piece of painting intended as a copy for 
tapeſtry, &c. Of this kind are the cele- 
brated Cartons of Raphael lately at Hamp- 
ton-court, which are now removed to the 
queen's palace, 

CAR TO'UCH, S. [Fr. from cartouch, or 
garg:uche, Fr.] a caſe of wood, containing 
48 muſket-balls, and 6 or $ balls of iron 
of a pound weight; being fired our of a 
hobit, or ſmall mortar, for the defence of a 
paſs. Likewiſe uſed for a cartridge. 

CA'RTOUCH, S. [cartoccio, Ital.] in 
Architecture, an ornament repreſentiag 4 


table, or flat member, with wavings, and 
having ſome inſcription, device, or orna- 
ment of armory ; they are ſometimes drawn 
in maps, and filled with their titles. 
CA'RTRAGE, or CARTRIDGE, $. 
[according to Skinner, from carteuche, F l 
a charge of powder wrapped up in thic 
paper, tor charging fire-arms with expedition, 
CA'RT-RUT, 8. the track, worn in a 
road by a cart wheel. 
CA'RTULARY, S. [from charta, Lat.] 
a place where records are depoſited, - 
To CA'RVE, v. A. [ ceor fan, Sax. kerven, 
Belg.] to cut wood, ſtone, &c. into the 
fornis of animals, vegetables, &c. In 
Cookery, to cut meat with addreſs and expe- 
dition, Figuratively, ro chooſe for one's 
ſelf; to chooſe one's own lot. Uſed neuter!y, 
to practice the profeſſion of a ſculptor or 
carver. In Cookery, to cut the meat at 
table, and help the reſt of the company. 
CA'RVER, S. one who forms ſtatues, 
&c. In Cookery, one who pei forms the 
honour of the table, cuts the meat, and 
ſerves the reſt of the company from the 
diſhes. Fipuratively, the diſpoſer, maſter, 
or chooſer of his own (tation, circumſtar.ce, 
or condition. | 
CA'RVING, S. the ert of cutting images 


ze, with two wheels, drawn by 
; 


in wood, ſtane, or marble. 
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ſcroll of paper, uſually in the form of 2 


CAS 


CA'SCADE, 8. [caſcade, Fr.] 4 fall of 


water. They are either natural, or artificial. 

CA'SE, S. ſcaiſſe, Fr.] ſomething made 
to cover a thing. A covering, ſheath, or 
box. Hence, a caſe-inife, is one, that uſed 
to be carried in a ſheath, but now applied to 
thoſe knives which are uſed in cutting victuals 
at meals, 

CA'SE, Ss. [caſur, Lat. cas, Fr. caſo, Ital.] 
ne (tute of a perſon or thing. In Phylic, 
the ftate of the body. In god caſe, f.t or 
plump. Accident ov contingent, applied to 
any future cven?. A queſtion relating to 
particulav perſuns or things. In Law, the 
repreſentation of any fact. Incaſe, implies 
pt vided ; upon the ſuppolition-that, or if 
it ſhould happerr; a phraſe frequently oc- 
curing in converſation, if not in books. 
Caſe, in Grammar, implies the various 
changes which nouns in Greek and' Latin 
undergo. in their ſeveral numbers. As the 
Engliſh exprefics theſe terminations by par- 
Licles prefixed to the nouns, but not by any 
alteration of their terminations, it is plain 
that it has no caſes, Caſe, in Printing, is a 


narrow wooden box, divided into ſeveral 


compartments, containing cach a number of 
types or letters of the ſame ſort, | 

To CA'SE, V. A. to put in a caſe. Fi- 
guratively, to ſurround or incloſe. The 
caſing air. Shak. To ſkin, or ſtrip off the 
fin. Some ſport with the fox cer we caſe 
him.” L'FEfirarge, Neuterly, to repreſent 
an afir; to put coſes, * Reaſoning and 
tag upon the matter.“ LEH ran. 

To CASE-HA'RDEN, V. A. to render 
iron hard and capable of reſiſtir g the file. 

CA'>EMAN, S. in Printing, one who 
works at the caſe or ſets the forms, A 
eompolitor. 

CA'SEMENT, S. ſcaſamento, Ital.] z 
window that opens upon hinges . 

Ca'SEWORM, S. im Natural Hiftory, 
the cadir, or cade-wwwm, 

CA'SH, S. [caife] in Commerce, ready 
money, 

CA'SHEW-NUT, S. in Botany, a tree 
that grows in the Weſt-kndies. 

CASEIE R, S. {pronounced N a 
perſon who keeps the money, at a houfe or 

ublic office. | | 

To CA HIER, V. A. [from cr, Fr] 
to d ſeard ; to Arme or expell on account of 
ſ-me miſdemeanour; generoliy applied to 
thoſe who belong to the army. 

C'ASH-KEEPER, S. one wha. keeps the 
eaſh of another. 

C'ASK, 8 f[eaſgre, Fr.] a round hollow 
eycloidal veſſel, uſed for keeping liquors, 
proviſions or dry goods. A cafk of ſugar 
weighs from 8 to ct ; a caſc of almonds 
z ewt.. In Heraldry, and Poetry, a piece of 
defcnfive armour uſed to cover or defend the 


kead ; a helmet. 
_ CA'SKET, S. [a diminutive of c, Eng. 


| 


CAS 


jewels. Any thing which contains ſong 
of value. 
thy breaſt.“ Davies. 
Gon ! 

To CA'SKET, V. A. to put into ac 
Caſteted my treaſure.” Shak, 

CASSAMUN AIR, or CASSUMUN 
S. in Pharmacy, à root brought fry 
Eaſt-Indies. It is cardiae and fudorife; 
mous in nervous caſes ; given as a [tom 


A beautiful & 


and carminative; and its doſe in pong 


fiom five to fitteem grains. 


To CA'SSATE, V. A. [caffr, Fr, 
deſtroy; render void; anaul ; or abny 


„ Supercedes and caſſates, the beſt me 
we have.“ Ray. 
CA'SSTA,: S. in Botany, a tree pn 


be the bark of a tree reſembling cinnu 
© All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, 
and caffia.”” Pſal. xIv. 1. 
CA'SSOCK, S. [caſaque, Fr.] a cloſ 
garment, woin by clergymen under 
yowns. 
To CA'ST, V. A. [preter and part 


or eaiſe, Fr.] a ſmall box, or cs 
* Lock'd up within the ly 


in the Weſt-Indies, affordin a clamny{ 
ſtance. Alſo a fragrant ſpice, ſuppold 


ſivz, caft, from kafler, Belg.] to thios ff caſiige 
2 by the al 75 + afide, u gion. 
by as uſeleſs. 7 caft dewen, to fling or i A 
from a high place, To caft anchor, e af 
down into the ſea. In Law, to co A'S! 
or get the better of an adverſory. 7: ii" ſpread 
in Arithmetic, to add up a 1 to fin CAST 
amount. Toaſt, in the Drama, to al lace or 
parts of a play to particular perſons. n an 
an eye, to direct, glance, or ook at me ek 
Foundery, to make an image, &c. by which ha 
ing metal, Ke. into a mould. Joincl e bing 
light, to 1efle, or impart. To ca cas! 
to wreck, or ſhipwreck. To ruin, n w 
with the reciprocal pronouns, bin, A ST 
© Tor caft themſelves cxvay for ever.” *. fur o 
To be caft dizen, to be diſconſolate, . To C4 
jected. To caſt off, to diſcard, or brul to geld. 
quaintance with, applied to perſons ; M“ aN be 
ject, applied to rules, ſentiments ot! CAST. 
to free from, applied to any load or bun. 
to refuſe or withdraw, applied to i Yr ST 
tion. To let looſe, in hunting.“ wk, 
"ff the dogs.” To compute, calculat CA'SL 
eſtimate. To be caf! u pan, to be driven) P 
lence of the wind or flrefs of e Penig; 
Caſt upen a certain iſland,” A xxl wary be 
Uſed” neuterly, with about and ber 108” , 
triye; ** Caft about hwy to draw, &c. ASU 
In Foundery, to thicken into a fe N 
form. In Carpentry, to waip, of gie AU 
of ſhape. Stuff is ſaid to caff, el or expect. 
when it akers its flatneſs and ſtraights perſon of 
Maxon. 0 CA SU; 
CA'ST, S. the throwing a thing wo ni 
hands. The diſtanee to which a 1h" ASUL 
bethrown, A particular motion of ney. 0 


b 


CAS 
uſed as a ſofter expreſſion for ſquint- 


A throw at dice; figuratively, a ven- 
ie, or reſource, In Painting, a ſhade or 
ndency to any colour, Applied to the 
catre, the diſtribution or allotting of the 
veral parts of a lay. 

CA'ST-AWAY, S. a perſon in a multi- 
— of misfortunes,. and ſeemingiy aban- 


fra by Providence. One rejected by the 
deity. Uſed N for thing un- 
— uſclteſs, or loſt for want of em- 


loyment. 
Leigh, 

CA'STED, the participle preter of caf, 
improperly formed, and perhaps owing 


« At our agp-owey leiſure,” 


with caffed flough.”” Hen. IV. 

CA'STER, S. one who throws. In Arith- 
netic, one who calculates; a founder; a 
ortune- teller. Y 

To CA'STIGATE, V. A. ſcaſtigatum, 
upine of cafligo, Lat.] to puniſh, or put 
o corporal pain for any fault, Figuratively, 
o correct, chaſt ſe, or reſtrain by puniſh- 
ent. To cafligate thy pride.“ Shak. 
lot uſed ſo frequently as chaftiſe. 
CASTIGA!TION, S. ger 
ff caſiizo, Lat.] penance, 
Hon. 

CA'STIGATORY, Adj. puniſhing, to 
nike a perſon amend his faults. 
CA'STING-NET, S. a fiſhing-net which 
« ſpread by throwing it in the water. 

CASTLE, S. [ cafte/lum, Lat.] a fortified 
place or edifice to defend a town or city 
rom an enemy, Caſtles in the air, imply 
bme chymerical project or expectation, 
which has no grounds in reaſoa or the nature 
of things, 

CA'SI'LING, S. the young of a brute 
mimal which is caft before its time. 

CASTOR, S. a beaver, or hat made of 
the fur of a beaver. 

To CA'STRATE, V. A. ſ[caftro, Lat.] 
to geld. Fipuratively, to cut ſentences out 
of any book; to mutilate. 
CASTRATION, S. gelding, mutila- 
tion. 

CA'STERIL, or CASTREL, a kind of 


awk, 

CA'SUAL, Adj. [caſur, Lat. chance] 
ſowething done without deſign ; ſomething 
happening unexpected ; ſomething which 
cannot be traced to its cauſe, or ſomething 
whoſe cayſe is unknown. 


ſupine 
diſcipline, or cor- 


Kc“ CA'SUALLY, Adv. accidentally ; with- 
part] vt deſign z by chance. 

- gr CASUALTY, S. an event not intended, 
e expected ; any accident wh.ch deprives a 
ight perſon of life. 

CA'SUIST, S. [caſuifte, Fr.] one who 
no ff fudies nice points in caſes of conſcience. 
big CASUIUSTICAL, Adj. belongiug to nice 
tte ints, or caſes of conicience. 

gel. Ca'SUISTRY, 8. the ſcience employed 


0 a poetical licence, taken by Shakeſpeare, | 


CAT 
_ nice points in practical divigity, or 
eth | 

CAT, S. [cath, Brit, tate, Belg. chat, 
Fr. ] a domeſtic animal, which catches mice, 
and ſuppoſed to ſee in the dark, or with the 
leaſt — of light. A piece of round 
wood cut co iderably ſmaller at the ends 
than in the middle, uſed by children as 6 
play thing. 

CAT in the pan, a = uſed for a per- 
ſon's changing ſides. nine tails, a whi 
with nine laſhes, uſed in puniſhiag —— 
for petty larceny offences, 

CATACHRE'SIS, S. in Rhetoric, a 
figure, wherein the words are wreſted from 
their primary ſignification, or when a word 
is improperly put inſtead of another, for 
want of a better; as the word beautiful is 
in the following ſentence, ** A voice beau- 
tiful to the ear.“ or the word /afþ in this 
* the laſbes of his pen.” Audiſ. 

CATACHRE'STICAL, Adj. improper ; 
forced, 

CATACL/YSM, S. {xalaxuzjues, Gr.] a 
violent flowing of water. An inundation 3; 
generally uſed for the flood or general deluge, 
by learned authors; but ſhould not be adopted 
as a common word. 

CATACO'MBS, S. [from ala, Gr. and 
xv/4Co;] ſnbterrancous caverns tor the burial 
of the dead, 

CATALE/PSIS, S. [Gr. from xalaMapu- 
Care] a diſeaſe wherein a perſon loſes the uſe 
of all his ſenſes, his limbs continuing 
flexible, and remaining in whatever poſition 
they are placed, and his eyes being open all 
the while. 

CA'TALOGUE, 8. [xaranoye;, Gr.] 2 
liſt of things, wherein they are mentioned 
in ſeparate lines or articles. The Britannic 
catalogue of ſtars compoſed by Flamſtead, 
contains 2734 ſtars, and if it had been pub- 
liſhed by himſelf, would have been an ever- 
laſting glory to this nation. 

CA'TAMITE, S. a perſon kept by the 


[antient Romans and Italians, for the moſt 


infamous purpoſes 

CATAMOUNTAIN, S. a fierce animal 
reſembling a cat. 

CATAPLA'/SM, S. [from av, Gr. and 
iar, wo a poultice, made of boiled 
herbs, &c. of the conſiſten of pap. 

CA TARACF, . [from xatagarow] 
a preeipice in the middle of a river cauſed by 
2 rock ſtopping its fiream, from whence the 
water falls with great violence and noiſe. 
Among the molt remarkable are thoſe of the 
Nile and Danube, and that of Niagara, in 
America, of which our late conqueſts have 
ſupplied us with a very minute and accurate 
deſcription. In Medicine, a total or partia! 
loſs of ſight, from a little film or pellicle 
which ſwimming in the aqueous humour of 


the eye, gets before the pupil, and intercepts 
the rays os light. | 
CATA- 


CAT 


CATAR'RH, s. [from av, ard ev] 
in Medicine, a defluxion of ſerious matter 
from the head, &c. ariſing from a cold, or 
diminution of inſenſible perſpiration. | 

CATAR'RHAL, or CATAR'RHOUS, 
Adj. proceeding from a catarrh or cold, 

CATAS'TROPHE, S. [Gr.] in Poetry, 
the change, or revolution in the laſt act of a 
play. It is either ſimple or implex ; ſimple 
when there is no change in the ſtate of the 
principal perſon, nor any diſcovery, or un- 
ravelling, the plot being only a meer paſſage. 
8 y to repoſe, The implex is, 

here the perſon undergoes a change of for- 

tune, ſometimes by means of a — 
and ſometimes without, Figuratively, a 
dreadful event or accident. 

CA*TCAL, S. a kind of whiſtle, uſed at 
play-houſes, to ſhow diſapprobation of any 
dramatic performance. 

To CA TCH, V. A. [preter, I catched, 
or caught, I have catched, or have caught, 
from ketſen, Belg.] to ſeize on ſuddenly, 
with the hand. To purſue, or take what is 
running from one. To receive any thing 
falling. To receive a diſeaſe by infection; 
to contract. To ſeize ſuddenly, to burn, 
„The ſparks ſhould carch his axle tree.“ 
Dryd. * to language, to enſnare a 
perſon in diſcourſe, to ſeize ſome unguarded 
expreſſion in order to turn it to the diſad- 
vantage of the ſpeaker. To captivate, or 
charm. ** The ſoothing arts that catch the 
fair.“ To catch at, to endeavour to lay 
hold on, to make an offer to ſeize. ** Saucy 
Jitors will carch at us.“ Shak. Uſed neu- 
terly, to be in fectious, to ſpread, 

CAT'CH, S. the act of ſeizing, or taking 
any thing, A taint. Any thing which 
Faſtens by a ſpring, or by entering into a 
loop. © The catch of a door.” In Muſic, 
a ſhort ſong, and ſet ſo that the ſingers ſhall 
perform their ſeveral parts in quick ſueceſ- 


$, | 
CA'TCHER, S. a perſon or thing that|g 


catches. 

CA'TCH POLL, S. a word of contempt 
Sor a bailiff, or his followers. 

CATECHET'ICAI,, Adj. [from xary- 
xigw. ] conſiſting of queſtions and anſwers. 

CA PECHETYVCALLY, Adv. by way of 

neſlions and anſwers. 

To CA'TECHISE, V. A. [from x<i"*yi7», 
eatechife, Gr. to inſtruct by aſking queſtious] 
to aſl; a perſon queſtions, To examine, to 
interrogate. | 
- CA'TECHISP®R, S. one who texches the 
catechiſm. One who queſtions, or examines. 

CA CECHISM, S. {from xa, the 
doct riaes of Chriſtianity, by way of queſtion 
#nd anſwer. 

CA'TFCHTST, S. Fnalryxion;s Gr ] one 
who iuſtructs perſons in the principles of te- | 


CAT. 
CATECHU'MEN, 8. [N 6 


in the primitive church, a canuidate for} 
tiſm, aving privately learat the priug 
of — —1 | 

CATEGORICAL, Adj. poſitive, in, 
poſition to hypothetical; abſolute ; 
tive; adequate. 8 

CATEGO'RICALLY, Adj. poſitivc 
expreſsly; abſolutely. 

CA'ITEGORY, S. [xaT1yoga, Gr.) 
Logic, an aſſemblage of all the ben 
ranged under one kind or genus; called 
Latin, a predicament. According to Ait 
tle, all our ideas may be divided into the ia 
following claffes, or catagories, viz, Sit 
ſtance, quantity, quality, relation, ating 
paſſion, time, place, ſituation or habit; þ 
that under ſubſtance or the firſt are compril 
all ſubſtances, and uber the nine other il 
accidents, 

CA'TENARIAN, Adi. [from cat, 
_ a chain] relating to or reſembling 
chain, 

To CA'TENATE, V. A. [from cate, 
Lat. ] to chain, or faſten with a chain. 

CATENA'TION, S. | from catena, Lat, 
the act of linking together. A connexion, 

To CA'TER, V. N. to provide food u 
victuals; uſed with the particle fer. 

CA/TERER, S. a man who provides ve. 
tual ; a purveyour. 

CA'TERESS, S. a woman who buys in 
proviſions for a family. 

CA'TERPILLER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
a reptile, from whence butterflies or mothi 
are produced, the numerous wonders to be 
found in this ſpecies of animals, are wel 
diſplayed in Goedart's hiſtory of inſects; the 
Spectacle of Nature, Leuwenbook's Arcans; 
and Sexwammerdam's bot of nature. 

To CA/TERWAUL, V. N. to make: 
noiſe reſembling that of cats in their rutting 
time. To abandon one's ſelf to Juſt, 

CA'TES, S. {kater, Bclg.} nice and ele 
ant food ; nice cakes. 
CATHA'RPINGS, S. ſmall ropes in 1 
ſhip, running in little blecks from one (id: 
of the ſhrouds to the other, near the deck: 
uſed to force the main ſhrouds gn, for the 
1 ſecurity of the maſts, when the [by 
rolls. 8 

CATHA RTI, CATHA'RTICAL, A. 
from xabagrue;, of xaJagia, Gr.] cleanfing, 
applied in Medicine to thoſe medicines which 
cleanſe the body by ſtool ; but in a more ge- 
deral ſenſe, to all medicines which cleanſe 
che body. Figuratively, any thing which 
alcanſes trom crimes or impurities. * Cathare 
tics of the mind.“ Dec. of Piety. 

CATHEDRAL, Adj, [from carbedrs, 
Lat.] epiſcopal, belonging to a cathedral, « 
metropolitan church. In familiar languag% 


old, antique, ſolemn, or venerable. 


Hon, by queſtion and anſwer, 


CATHEDRAL, s, {from cbt, Gr. | 
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C AV 
] the chief church of a dioceſe, where di- 
- ſervice is ſung, the biſhop, prebends, 


| the reſt of the chapter have ſeats; and 


the biſhop holds a court. 

r S. —ů— 
bear] in Gardening, an early pear 
n 


ext the Sun, the other ſide being yellow . 


THE'TER, S. [Gr.] in Surgery, a hol- 
probe or inſtrument. 

A'THETUS, s. in Geometry, a line fall- 
dicularly on another line. 
4'THOLIC, Adj. [(A, Or.] uni- 
ul, true. Roman Cathdlicks, is a title 
h the papiſts arrogate to themſelves, to 
ify that all other religious profeſſions are 
iſms or hereſies. Catholic king, or majeſ- 
is the title of the king of Spain, which 
frſt borne by Ferdinand, and as Colum- 
je ſays, given him on account of his ex- 
fon of the Moors. | 
ATHO'LICON, S. a rem for all 
ners. Figuratively, an univerſal preſer- 


e. 

\TLING, S. [#ats deins, Teut.] in Sur- 
a diſmembering knife. 
VIMINT, S. in Botany, the nepeta, or 
in, Lat. and herbes aux chats. It is ranged 
innzus in the firſt ſet of his 14th claſs. 
ATO'PTRICAL, Adj. relating to catop- 


ATOPTRICS, S. [plural from ««low- 
„Gr. a looking glaſs) that part of optics 
ch treats of the laws of light reflected 
mirrors. * 

T-PIPE, S. the ſame as catcal, an in- 


ment which affords a ſhrill, ſqueaking Le. 


liſagreeable ſound. ** Some ſongſters— 
them out of their road —aze meer car - 
. L'E;tr. 
A'TS-EYE, S. among jewellers, a ſtone 
the opal kind, but far inferiour to it in 
ity. It is naturally of a ſemicircular fi- 
, and flat at bottom. 
S- FOOT, S. in Botany, an herb, 
td alſo ale-boof,, or 6597" 2 
A'T.STICK, S. a round ſtick, generally 
e of part of a broom-lick, uſed by boys 
nke the little round piece of wood, call- 
«at, See CAT, \ 
UTTLE, S. [Aatbeyl, Belg. Minſhew de- 
bit from aa, of xaTihamew, Gr. to 
e four-foored animals, diſtinguiſhed into 
d cattle, ſuch as horſes, oxen, bulls, cows, 
their young; and into ſmall cartle, ſuch 
ms, ewes, lambs, goats, Sc. Figura- 
?, perſons ; a word of reproach. 
YVALCADE, S. { from cavalcade, Fr. 
ral, Ital. a horſe] a grand pompous 
lion on horſe-back, or in coaches, 
A'VALIER, S. {pronounced cavalcer, 
cavalier, Fr.] a knight, gentleman, or 
who rides; a horſe-man, A reproach- 
term to thoſe who adhered to king 
e in the great rebellion. 


" 


CAD 


CA'VALIER, Adj. gay, war-like, brave, 
polite z alſo proud, havghty. 

CA'VALIERLY, Adv, bravely, politely, 
diſdainfully. | 

CA'VALRY, S. [cavaliere, Fr.] ſoldiers 
who fight and march on horſe back. 

To CAVA'TE, V. A. [from cavatum, 
Lat.] to ſcoop, to bore, To make hollow, 

CAUDLE, S. {chaud-eav, Fr. chaudelee] 
a liquor uſed by women in their lying-in, 
being both diaphoretic and balſamic. 

CA'VE, S. [cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] a hol- 
low place made ia a rock, or under ground. 
Figuratively, an hollowthing. _ : 

CA'VEAT, S. [ Lat. let him beware] in 
Law, a proccſs in the ſpiritual court to ſtop 
the probate of a will, or the granting letters 
of adminiſtration. 

CA'VERN, S. [caverna, Lat.] a hollow 
place under ground. 

CA'VERNED, Adj. full of caverns, hol- 
low, under-minded : dwelling in a cavern. 
« No cavern'd hermit.“ Pope. 

CA*'VERNOUS, Adj. full of caverns. 

CAU/GHT, Participle preter of CA ICH. 

CA'VIARE, CA'VEARE, CA'VIER, 
S. [caviare, Ital.] the hard roes of ſturgeon 
ſalted, made into ſmall cakes, and dried in 
the ſun. They are eat with oil and lemon 
juice, are brought from Archangel, in Muſ- 
covy; and much uſed by thoſe countries 
where Lent is obſerved with any ſtrictneſs. 

To CA'VIL, V. N. [cæviller, Fr.] to raiie 
frivolous objections. Actively, to object to, 
to raiſe impertintnt and frivolons objections 
againſt, ** Then cavi/ the conditions. Par, 


CA'VIL, S. a groundleſs, impertinent, 
objection. 

CAVILLA'TION, S. a diſpoſition of 
raiſing groundleſs objections. 

CA'VILLER, S. a perſon who makes 
frivolous objections. 

CA'VILLING, v. N. now in uſe inſtead 
of CAVILLATION. 

CA'VILLINGLY, Adv. objecting in a 
frivolous manner. 

CAVILLOUS, Adj. fond of ſtarting 

undleſs objet tions. 

CA'VITY, S. {cavitas, Lat.] hollow neſe, 
a hollow place. 

CA'UL, S. Ccaul, Brit.] the hinder part of 
a woman's cap; the ſilk netting in the in- 
ſide of a wig. Figuratively, a kind of net. 
In Anatomy, the omentum, or reticulum, a 
membrane in the abdomen, which covers a 
great part of the guts, contains them in their 
place, and keeps thoſe parts warm, Alſo 2 
membrane, on the head of ſome children, at 
their birth. ” 

CAULIFEROUS, Adj. bearing a ſtalk, 

CAULIFLOWER, S. [generally pro- 
counced ce/liflower, from caulis, Lat. a (talk 
and flower] in Botany, a ſpecies of cabbage; 
this plant was brought from Cyprus, and 

though 


CAU 


though not brought to ſuch perfection as to 
be ſold in markets till 1680, yet ſince 1700, 
they have been fo improved, that we have 
not only enoxgh for our own ufe, but ex- 
port vaſt quantities of them to Hollond, and 
ſupply molt nations in Europe with the ſeed ; 
even in France, though firnated in a warmer 
climate, and priding itſelf in its botanical per- 
fection, very rarely can raiſe any before Mi- 
chaelmas, whereas we have them in May, 
June, and July, and far exceeding any nati- 
on in Europe, either in goodneſs or ſize. 

To CAULK, V. A. See CAKL. 

CAU'SABLE, Adj. that which may be ef- 
1 the operation of ſome cauſe. 

CAUSAL, Adj. ¶ cauſalis, Lat. ] that which 
- eaufes ; relating to caules ; implying or con- 
taining cauſes, 

CAU'SALITY, 8. { cauſalites, low Lat.) 
the operation of a cauſe, 

CAUSA'TION, S. {from cauſe, low Lat.] 
the power of producing an effect, 

CA'USATIVE, Adj. [from cavſa, Lat.) 
that which expreſſes a cauſe. 

CAU'SE, S. {cayſe, Fr. of cauſa, Lat.] that 
which produces any thing; a firſt cauſe is 
that which operates of welk ; a ſecond cauſe, 
is that which derives its power from ſome 
other. Figuratively, the reaſon or motive 
for any undertaking. In a Law ſenſe, the 
matter in diſpnte, or ſubject of a law-ſuit ; a 
party or fide in any diſpute. 

To CAU'SE, V. A. to produce ; to eſſect; 
to be the author of. 

CAU'SELESSLY, Adv. without founda- 
tion; unjuſtly. 

CAU'SELESS, Adj. derived from no cauſe ; 
uncauſed; without juſt grounds, or motives. 
„My fears are cauſeleſi. Denham. 

CAU'SER, S. that which produces. 

CAU'5EY, or CAU'SEWAY, S. [the firſt 
ſyelling is proper, the ſecond erroneous, from 
chauſſiẽ, Fr.] a maſſive collection of ſtone, 
ſtakes, &c, ſerving as a narrow path in wet 
or marſhy places, or as a mole to retain the 
waters of a pond, or prevent a river from 
overflowing the iower grounds. 

CAU'S FIC, or CAUSTICAL, Adj. [from 
nate, Gr. to burn] ia Medicine, that which 
operat es like fire. 

CAUSTIC, S. a remedy which ope- 
rates like fire, by deſtroying the part to 
which it is applied, and by — the 
humours underneath, diſcharges the aque- 
ous parts, and produces a kind of dry cruſt. 
It is uſed to cut off proud ſieſn, e. 

CA'UTELOUS, Adj. f cautelenx, Fr.] wa- 
ry, cautious, circumſpect, including the 
weighing the conſequences of a thing in one's 
mind; alſo cunning, treacherous. 

CA'UTELOUSLY, Adv. warily; cauti- 
ou'ly ; cunningly. 

CAUTERIZA' TION, S. {from cauterize} 
the conſuming fleſh by hot irons, or cauſtic 


| 
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in Surgery, to conſume by the application 


a cautery. 

CA'UTERY, S. {from ww, Gr.] in l 
dicine, an applieation which deſtroys them 
ture of the parts by its violent activity, uy 
to burn, ſcar, or cat through ſome ſolid x 
of the body. 

CA'UTION, S. [Fr. covtio, Lat.] 2 
dent manner of Qing, wherein a ped 
weighs the conſequences of an undertaking 
warineſs ; forelight. Froviſion made toy 
vent any particular event, or evil ; warning 

CA'UTIONARY, Adj. given as a fecurry 

CA'UTIOUS, Adj. [from cantus, lay 


wary; oppoſed to raſp, or thoughtlefs; wat 

CA'UTIOUSLY, Adv. warily. 

CA/UTIOUSNESS, S. the gung 
againſt any bad conſequence, or preventix 
any danger; a prudent, wary conduct; & 
cum ſpection. 5 

To CAW, V. N. to make a noiſe le 
crow, &c. 

To CEA'SE, V. N. ¶ceſer, Fr.] to forbar 
or diſcontinue; to reſt ; to be extinct or fal; 
to put a ſtop or an end to, 

CE'ASELESS, Adj. without intermil 

uſe, or reſpite ; eternally. 

CECU'TIENCY, S. {« &ratientia, Lat. 
tendency to blindneſs, a dimnelſs of 
wherein a perſon can but jult diftiaguiih & 


ects. 

: CK DAR, S. [| cedrus, Lat.] in Botany, 
tree, a native of mount Libanus, its wood 
eſteemed incorruptible, and was made uſe 
by ſolomon in building the temple ; an 
is extracted from it which is reputed to bet 
great preſerver of books and parchmento ul 
is mentioned as indued with that quality 
claſſic authours, It is an ever-green ; pic 
gious thick, and reſembles a pyramid, 

CE'DRINE, Adj. { cedrinus, Lat.] belt 
ing to the cedar-tree. 

To CEL, V. A. Ccæb, Lat.] to r 
inner roof of a building. 

CEILING, S. [from c-i/] the upper pſt 
or roof of a room, or a lay or covering ® 
plaiſter over laths, nailed on the bottom 
thejoiſts, which bear the floor of an upper 

To CE'LEBRATE, V. A. { celebro, LA 
to make honourable mention of, incluc 
the ideaof ſuperiour excellence and vener 
to praiſe or commend. To perform the 
lemn rites of any particular day. 

CELEBRATION, S. | from cee 
of celebro, Lat.] the performance ot an 
praiſe, fame, renown. 

CELE'BR!OUS, Adj. [celeber, Lat.) 
ed, renowned, celebrated. 

CELE'BRIQUSNESS, S. renown, 
| CELEBRITY, S. [celebrizas, Lats 
nown; fame. 4 

CELE'RITY, [cebritar, Lat.] is 
oppoſed to ſlowneſs ; velocity; rapidity. 

CELERY, S. in Botany, a ſpecies a 


medicines. 
To CAU TERIZE, V. A. [ cauteriſer, Fr,} 


fley, uſed in ſalads. 
5 
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YTIAL, Adj, [celeſtis, Lat.] i 
texrenly regions, lie ＋ 2 an- 


ELESTIALLY, Adv, heavenly, ange- 


ly. 

{LIBACY, 8. [from celebs, Lat.] the 
arried ſtate, 

ELIBATE, S. [from celibatus, Lat.] 
le life, See CELIBACY., 
PLL, S. [cella, Lat. aeg, Gr. and N 7 
] a hollow place; a little apartment, 
in the ancient monks uſed to dwell; a 
| apartment in a priſon. In Anatomy, 
bags, bladders, or cavities wherein fluids 
odged, In Botany, the hollow places in 
huſks or pods of plants; the little divi- 
zin bechives, in which the honey is ſtor- 
their hexagonal form gives us no incon- 
le idea of their prudence, or rather the 
vm of providence, becauſe it is the only 
| in which they could have framed them 


them more capacious. The circle, tri- 
or ſquare, could not have ſerved their 
ſe ſo well, and their pitching on the only 
, which human prudence could ha ve con- 
| for their benefit, ſhews them to be a- 
ted by a principle equal to that of hu- 
reaſon in this caſe, and reminds us that 
isevery where ordering all things by his 
m as well asſuſtaining them by his power. 
ELLAR, S. {cella, Lat.] a place under 
ad for keeping ſtores, 
PLLARAGE, S. cellar-room, 
ELLULAR, Adj. [ cellula, Lat.] abound- 
little cells or cavities. 
EMENT, 8. [cementum, Lat.] any glu» 
s ſubſtance uſed to ſtick things together, 
a mentions a cement made of flour, whites 
ps, and ſtones powdered, which, he ſays, 
nes as hard as marble. Among Chemiĩtts, 
ater uſed for joining their veſſels toge- 
Figuratively, that which unites, 
d CEMENT), V. A. to unite; to join. 
CEMENT, v. N. to join together in 
a manner as not to be eaſily divided. 
MENTA'TI1ON, S. the act of joining 
ment. Among Refiners, the art of 
ng metals by a cement made of bricks, 
$ martis, and yeneris, alum, vitriol, 
Hoodſtone, nitre, ſulphur, ſal ammo- 
al gem, &c. 5 
METRY, S. [xoganrrger, Gr. a church 
or burying ground. | | 
NOBUTICAL, Adj. [from ue, and 
.] living in community. Eremetical, 
Thiical nuns.” Stiling fect. 
NSER, S. [encenſoire, Fr.] the veſlel 
ca incenſe is burnt. | 
NSOR, S. [Lat.] a Roman magiſtrate 
ed to inſpect and correct the people. 
N moderns to ſignify a perſon given to 
Pt and cenſure, 


RIAN, Adj. I from cenſor] relat- 
*1enſor, 


ple leſs room by interſtices, or to have 


, CEN 
fault with the actions or productions of others; 


a word of reproach including ill- natured ſeve- 
rity in the perſon guilty of it. ** Cenſerious of 
his neighbours.” Matis. 

CENSO/RIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſevere, 
cenſorious manner. 

CE*'NSORSHIP, S. the office of a cenſor. 

CE'NSURABLE, Adj. deſerving cenſure 
blameable. 

CE'NSURE, S. [cenſura, Lat.] the act 
of blaming ;* a reproof, or reprimand. In 
Eccleſialtical Government, a puniſhmeut in- 
flited on a perſon. 

To CE'NSURE, V. A. to reprove a 
ſon publicly ; to reprimand ; blame; or 
fault with; to condemn. 

CENSURER, S. à perſon who is fond of 
cenſuring z one who is addicted to reproving 
others for their defects. 

CENT, — abbreviation of centum, Lat.] 
uſed to expreſs the profit or loſs ariſing from 
the ſale of any commodity, the rats ot cam- 
miſſions, &c. and ſignifies the proportion or 
ſam loſt, or gained, &c. in every 100, thus 
5 per cent. loſs, implies that the ſeller hath 
olt 5 pounds on every 100 pounds, 

CE'N AUR, S. [centaurus, Lat.] an ima- 
ginary being, repreſented by ancient poets, as 
compoſed partly of the human and partly of 
the — pecies, In Aſtronomy, a conſtel- 
lation in the ſouth hemiſphere. 

CENTISMAL, S. [centeſimus, Lat.] the 
hundredth place in'decimal arithmetic. 

CE'NTIPEDE, S. { from centum, Lat.] a 
venomous inſect, in the Weſt-Indies, ſo cal- 
led from ĩts having a prodigious number of feet. 

CENTLIVRE, Mrs. Suſanna. This lady 
was daughter of one Mr. Freeman of Hol- 
beach in Lincolaſhire, who althe' he had been 
poſleſſed of no iueonſiderable eſtate, yet being 
a diſſenter, and a zealous parliamentarian, wes 
at the time of the reſtoration extremely per- 
ſecuted, as were alſo the family of his wife, 
who was daughter of Mr. Markam, , a gen- 
tleman of a good eſtate at Lynn Regis 
in Norfolk, but of the ſame political 
principles with Mr. Freeman, fo that his 
eſtate was confiſcated, and he himſelf com- 
pelled to fly to Ireland. How long, he ſtaid 
there I have not been ableto trace, nor whe- 
ther our authoreſs, who from à compari- 
ſon of concurring circumſtances, I imagine, 
muſt have been born about 1680, drew her 
frſt breath in that kingdom, or in England. 
Theſe are particulars all her hiſtorians have 
been ſilent in regard to, yet I am, apt to con- 
jecture that ſhe was born in Ireland, as I 
think it probable her mother might not retura 
to her native country, till after the death ot 
her huſband, which happened when this girl 
was only three years old. Be this as it will, 


find 


we find her left to the wide world by the 


death ot her mother alſo, before ſhe had com- 


pleated her twelfth year. Whiacop relates a. 
romantic (tory of her in a very early period 


| Nous, Adj. addicted to ſind of her life, which although ag 
0. . } i 


Gs 
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ken in ſome parts of her hiftory, (at leaſt 
either he or J-cob muſt have been ſo) having 
made her father ſurv.ve her mother, and even 
to have married again before his death, yet as 
he fecms to have taken pains in collecting 
many circumſtances of her lite which are no 
where elſe related. I cannot think myſelt au- 
thor-ſed entirely to omit it. He tels us that 
after her father's death, finding herſelf very 
ill treated by her ſtepmother, the determined, 
though almoſt deſtitute of money and every 
other neceſſary, to go up to London to ſeek a 
better fortune than what ſhe bad hitherto 
experienced. That as ſhe was proceeding 
on her journey on foot, ſhe was met bya young 
gentleman from the univerſity of Cambridge, 
(whoſe name, by the way he informs us of, 
and- was no other than the afterwards well 
known Anthony Hammond, Eſq;) who was 
ſo extremely ſtruck with her youth and beau 
ty, and fo affected with the diſtreſs which 
her circumſtances naturally declared in her 
countenance, that he fell inſtantly in love 
with her, and enquiring into the particulars 
of her ſtory, ſoon prevailed on her inex- 
perienced innocence to {eize on the protection 
he offered her, and go with him to Cam- 
bridge, where, equipping her in boy's cloaths, 
he introduced her to his intimates at college 
as a relation who was come down to fee the 
univerſity, and paſs fome time with him 
there; and that they continued this inter- 
courſe for ſome months, till at length, ſated 
pe: haps with poſſeſſion, or perhaps afraid that 
the affair would be diſcovered at the uni ver- 
ſuy, he perſuaded her to come to London, 
prov. ding her however with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, and a letter of recommen- 
dation to a gentlewomen of his acquaintance 
in town, ſcaling the whole with a promiſe, 
which however it does not appear he ever 
performed, of ipeedily following her to Lon- 
don, and there rencwing their amorous in- 
tercourſe. If this ſtory is true, it muſt have 
happened when ſhe was extremely young; 
Whincop, as well as the other writers ac- 
knowledging that ſhe was married in her ſix- 
teenth year to a nephew of the late Sir 
Stephen Fox. But that gentleman not liv- 
ing with her above a twelve month, her wit 
and beauty ſoon procured her a ſecond huſ- 
band, whoſe name was Carrol, and who was 
an officer in the army, but he having the 
misfo;tune to be kil ed in a duel within a- 
- bout a year and half after the'r marriage, ſhe 
became a ſecond time a widow. This los 
was a ſevere affliction to her, as ſhe appears 
to have ſincerely loved this gentleman, 
Fartly perhaps to divert her melancholy, but 
chiefly it is probable for the ſake of a ſup- 
port, ſhe now applied to her pen, and he- 
came a votary to the muſes, and it is under 
this name of Carrol that ſome of her earlier 

ieces were publiſhed. Her firſt attempt was 
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band; yet her natural vivacity ledig 
afterwards more to comedy, we find bu 
more attempt in the buſkin among e 


dramatic pieces. which ſhe afterwards un 


Such an attachment ſhe ſeems to hare 
to the theatre, that ſhe even became 


a performer, though it is probable & 


great merit, as ſhe never roſe above the 
tion of a country attreſs. However 
was not long in this way of life, for in 


performing the part of Alexander the Gn 
in Lee's Rival Queens, at Windſor, ui 


the court then was, ſhe wounded the 
one Mr, Joſeph Centlivre, yeoman of 
mouth, or in other words, principal 


her majeſty, who ſoon after married | 


and after paſſing ſeveral years happily 
ther, ſhe died at his houſe in Spring- 
Charing-Croſs, on the 1ſt of Deceni 
1723, and was buried in the pariſh 
Martin's in the Fields, 

1 hus did ſhe at length happily cloſes] 
which at its firſt ſetting out was overch 
with difficulty and misfortune, She 
many years enjoyed the intimacy and el 
of the molt eminent wits of the time, 
Sir Richard Steele, Mr. Rowe, But 
Farquhar, Dr. Sewell, Sc. and ver 
authors received more tokens of eſleen 
patronage” from the Great; to which 
ever the conſideration of her ſex, and 
power of her beauty, of which ſhe polk 
a conſiderable ſhare, might, in ſome dy 
contribute. 

Her difpoſition was good-natured, ben 
lent and friendly, and her convert 
not what could be called witty, was 2 
ſprightly and entertaining, Her family 
been warm party folks, and ſhe ſerme 
inherit the ſame diſpoſition from # 
maintaining the ſtricteſt attachment to 
principles, even in the moſt dangerous! 
and a moſt zealous regard for the ilul 
houſe of Hanover, This party ſpirit, 
ever, which breathes even in many 
draroatic pigces, procured her ſome i 
and many enemies. | 

As a writer, it is no very eaſy tn 
eſtimate her rank. It muſt be alloues 
her plays do not abound with wit, and 
the language of them is ſometimes even 
enervate, incorrect and puerile, but tt! 
plots are buſy and well conducted. as 
characters in general natural and wei 
ed. But as plot and character ate und 
edly the body and ſoul of comedy; 2 
guage and wit, at beſt, but the cloathg 
external ornaments, it is certainly leßc 
ble to ſhew a deficiency in the forme, 
in the latter, And the- ſucceſs oi 1 
Mis. Centlivre's plays plainly ebe 
the frſt will (ſtrike the minds of an %% 
more powerfully than the laſt, ſince 8 
medy of the Buſy Body, which all the fi 


in tragedy, in a play called the Perjured Huſ- 


had decried betore its appearance, whi 
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bi; had even for a time abſolutely refuſed 


play in, and, which the audience came pres 
led againſt, rouſed their attention in de- 


ng et 

rds . teen nights, while Mr. Congreve's Way 
o have the Worid, which perhaps contains more 
ame « intrinſic wit, and unexceptionable accu- 


of language than any dramatic piece 


ve the written, brought on the ſtage with every 
"weve, vantage of recommendation, and when the 
or in! hor was in the height of reputation, could 
the M rely make its way at all. Nay, I have 
Iſor, ui n confidently afſured, that the very ſume 
the at ator I mentioned juſt now, made uſe of 
aan of Ws remarkable expreſſion with regard to her 
pal v0 Id Stroke for a Wife, viz. © that not on 

Artie play would be damn d, but ſhe herſelf he 
ppily n nn'd for writing it.” Yet we find it ſtill 
N ading on the lift of acting plays, nor is it 


r performed without meeting with the ap- 

pbation of the audience, as do alſo her 

ſy Body, Wonder, and Artifice, 

That Mrs. Centlivre was very perſefly 

winted with lite, and cloſely read the 

als and manners of mankind, no one ! 

ink can doubt who reads her comedics , but 

it appears to me the moſt extraordinary 

when we conſider her hiſtory, the diſad- 

ntages ſhe muſt have labour'd under by 

ing ſo early left to buſtle with the world, 
that all the education ſhe could have had 

uſt have been owing to her own applica- 

pn and aſſiduity, when I ſay we contider 
as an abſolutely ſelf-cultivated genius. 

b altoniſhing to find the traces of ſo much 

ding and learning as we meet with in 

any of her picces, {:n-e for the drawing of 

e various characters the has preſented us 

th, (he mult have perfect y well underiioud 
French, Dutch and Spaniſh langnages, ail 

e provincial dialects ot her own, and ſome- 

dat even ot the Latin, ſince all theſe the 

eilionally makes uſe of, and whenever lhe 

& ſo, it is conſtantly with the utmo{t pro- 

ty and the greateſt accuracy. In a word, 

ennot help giving it as my opinion, tha! 

ve do not allow her to be the very firtt ot 

female writers, (he has but one above her, 

d may juſtly be plac'd next to her predeceſ- 
in dramatie glory, the great Mrs. Zhen. 

te wrote 

1. Ariifice, Comedy. 

2. Baſſet Table. Com. 

3. Beau's Duel. Com. 

4 Bickerſtaff's Burying. F. 

5 Bold Stroke for a Wife. C. 

b. Buſy Body. Com. 

Cruel Gitt. Trag. 

080 3. Gameſter, Com. 

ner, 9. Gotham Election. Farce, 

bai 70. Love at a Venture. Com. 

1 . Love's Contrivances. Com. 

u 12. Man's Bewitch'd. Com. 


e of that prejudice, and forced a run of 


"CLLR 
14. Perjur'd Huſband: Treg. 

15. Ferplex'd Lovers. Com. 

16, Platonic Lady. Com. 

17. Stolen Heire is. Com, 

18. Wife well managed, Farce, 

19. Wonder. Com. 

CEN TO, s [Ital. and Lat. a clo»k made 
of patches] in poetry, a piece wholiy com- 
poſed of verſes from other authors. 

CENTRAI,, Adj. [from centre] relating 
to, or placed in the centre, Central earth. 
Po: e. Dark as at the center. © Central night." 
Par. Loſt. 

CE'NTRALLY, Adv. entirely; perpen - 
dicularly; relating to the centre of . gravity» 
{© Reſts centrally upon it.“ Dryd. : 

CENTRE, 8. centrum, Lat.] the point 
or middle of a line or plain, which divides it 
into two equal parts. Centre of a baſtion, 
is a point in the middle of the gorge. The 
centre of a battalion, is the middle of a bat- 
talion, The certre of circle, is a point 
within it, from whence all lines drawn to the 
eircumſtrence are equal. Centre of gravity, 
is that poi about which all the parts of a 
body balance ech other. Centre of motion, 
is that paint which remains at veſt, wiiiie 
all the other parts of a body move about it. 
To CENTRE, v. A. to fix on; to tend 
to; to be collected together. Thy joys 
are centred all on me atone.” Priar. To mect, 
like rays in a centre, ; 
CENT RIC, Adj, placed or ſituated in 
the centre Central. 

CENTRIFUGAL, Adj. flying or reced- 
ins from the cent. 

CENTRYPETAL, Adj. [from centrum, 
Lat. and ct, Lat.] tending towards the 
centre. 

CENTRY, S. See SEN TRI, or SEN- 
TINEL. 

To CENTU'RIATE, V. A. [centurio, 
Lat.] to divide into hundreds. | 
CENTURION,” S. fcerrurio, Lat ] a mi- 
litary officer who commanded an hundred 
men. 

CENTURY, S. ſcerturia, Lat.] a hun- 
dred years, appl ied to time; a hundred men 
applied to perſons. 

CEPHALIC, Adj. [from at, Gr. the 
hend] remedies for diforders in the head; 
and are ſuch as attenunte the bluod fo, as to 
make it circulate through the capillary ve!- 
ſels of the brain. 
CERA'STES, S. [Gr. from ige, Gr. 4 
horn] a ſerpent ſuppoſed to have horns. 
© Ceraſtes horn d. Par Let. 

CERATE, S. [from cera, Lat. wax] an 
ointment, made of oi!, wax and other in- 
gredients. 

CERATED, Adj. [ceratus, Lat,] covered 
with wax. 


CERECLOTH, S. a cloth ſpread with 


i;. MART. Com. 
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cerate or other gin:ment, or ſalve. 
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CEREMENTS, S. [from cera, Lat, 1 
cloths dipped in melted wax, in which 
bodies were formerly wrapped. 

CEREMO'NIAL, Adj. relating to a ce- 
remony ; conſiſting in mere external ſhow ; 
formal. Uſed ſubſtantively, an external rite, 

CEREMO'/NIOUS, Adj. [from ceremony ] 
conſiſting in external rites; ſuperſtitious ; 
formal. Figuratively, awful. O the ſa- 
crifice, how ceremonious, ſolemn, and uncarth- 
ly.” Shak. 

CEREMO'NIOUSLY, Adv. in a polite 
and civil manner, wherein a perſon ſhews 
more compliment than real friendſhip. x 

CEREMON T, S. [ceremonia, Lat.] an 
outward rite, or external form in religion. 
Polite addreſs, or the manner ufed in order to 
ſhow civility in external behaviour. 

CERTAIN, Adj. [certus, Lat.] reſolved, 
determined ; ſure, clear, ſu as to admit no 
doubt, 

CE'RTAINLY, Ady. without doubt, 

ueſtion, or ſcruple. 

CE'RTAINTY,S, the ſtate of being ſure 
of a thing. A phyſical certainty, is that 
which depends on the evidence of ſenſe ; a 
mathematical certainty, is that which no man 
any ways doubts of, as that roo is more 
than 1. A meral certainty, is that whoſe proof 
depends on clearneſs of teſtimony ; and when 
theſe concur cannot be doubted of with- 
out obſtinacy, Figuratively, an event which 
mult neceſſarily happen. 

CERTTFICATE, S. [certifico, low Lat.] 
a teſtimony in writing to certify any truth. 
Alſo any teſtimony, 

To CER'TIFY, V. A. [certifier, Fr.] to 

ive certain notice of a thing, To atteſt. 

CERTIORARI, S. [Lat. ] a writ for the 
chancery or court of King's-bench, directed 
to an inferior court, to demand the records 
of a cauſe there depending; and is obtained 
on complaint that the party who ſeeks it, is 
not like to have a fair trial in the inferior 
court. Fitz. Nat. Brev. 242. 2. Lill. Abr. 
253. 2. Hales's Hiſt. P. C. 215. 

CERTITUDE, S. [certitudo, Lat.] free- 
dom from doubt, See CERTAINTY. 

CERVT'CAL, Adj. I from cervicalis, Lat.) 
ſituared in the neck: the cervical nerves, are 
ſo called from their being lituated in the 
NECK. 


CE'RVIX, S. [Lat.] ia Anatomy, the | keafer, Teut.] a ye 


hinder part of the neck, 

CERU MEN, S. [Lat.] ear-wax, at its 
firſt diſcharge from the glands it is fluid, but 
grows hard afterwards; the deſign of pro- 
vidence in ſecuring this organ, both by the 
con ſiſtence, and bitterneſs of this excrement, 
from the inroads of inſets, cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently admired and adored. 

CE'RUSSE, S. cer: ſa, Lat.] white-lead | 
reduced to a powder, diluted with water on 
porphyry, and fo: med into a paſte. As it is 


CHA ' 
unſcaſonable to inform them, that it ſpoi 


the eye-ſight, and if drawn in with te 
breath, cauſes incurable aſthmas, an i; , 
rank poiſon, if ſwallowed with the ſpittle; x, 
_—_ old age, and furrows with wrinkls 
* the human face divine. Milt. 
CESA'RTAN, Adj. [from Ceſar] in Au 
tomy, the ceſarian ſection, is the cutting 
child from its mother's womb, either da 
or alive. Thoſe ſo delivered are called «. 
ſares, ſuch were Julius Cæſar, Scipio Afra. 
nus, Manlius, and Edward VI. 
To CE/SS, V. A. [of a Hare, Ital.] u 
tax, to aſſeſs, to rate; or lay a rate upon, 
CE'SS, S. [ſec the verb] a tax; the a 
levying rates, or taxing. Proportion, cu 
ception, bounds ; compute, or the power 
computing, or eſtimating. ** The poor jab 
is wrung in the withers out of all oj, 
Shak. 
CESSA'TION, S. [ce//atio, Lat.] a paul 
reſt, or fop. Figuratively, a truce. 
CE'SSIBLE, Adj. giving way to a ſtroke 
with eaſe, or withont reſiſtance. 
CE'SSION, S. [Fr. cafe, Lat. ] the 20 f 
yielding without reſiſtance, In Comma 
Law, an act whereby a perſon transfers tis 
right to another. In Civil Law, a furren- 
der of a perſon's effects to his creditors, u 
avoid impriſonment, a kind of bankrupte 
In Eecleſiaſtie Law, the doing of ſome 20, 
or aſſuming ſome charge, whereby a perfon' 
benefice becomes vacant ; ſuch as the acceyt- 
ing of a ſecond living when the firſt is ratel 
at more than 8 l. in the king's books. 
CE/SSIONARY, Adj. having delivered il 
his eſſects. Sce CESSION. 
CE'STUS, S. [Lat.] a girdle, which the 
ts aſcribe to Venus. 
CETA'/CEOUS, Adj. [from cete, Lat. 4 
whale] of the whale kind, 
C. FAUT, S. in Muſic, one of the notes 
in the gamut, N 
CH4'D, S. a round kind of a fiſh. 
To CHAFE, V. A. | echauffer, Fr.] to 
warm by rubbing z to make ſore by frictin. 
Like vn angry boar, chafed with ſweit.” 
Shak, To make angry; neuterly, to gros 
angry or fret. 
CHA'FE, S. [from the verb] anger, hel, 
or peviſh wzrmth. 
CHA'FER, 8. 2 Sax. khrber, Bels, 
low beetle, with two m. 
tennæ or horns, making a very loud buzz 
noiſe when flying, id appearing generally 
in the month of May, whence they are ſome 
times called May-bugs. 
CHA'FF, S. [cbraf, Sax. la, Belg.] fl 
huſks of corn, which is ſeparated from tit 
flour by winnowing. Figuretively, any thin; 
worthleſs. g 
To HA FF ER, V. N. [ lauen, Belg. u 
buy] to make a bargain, To haggle, to 9 
to truck or exchange. 
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CHA 
rs to purchaſe a thing cheap; a hag- 
HAFFERY, S. buying, or felling. 


HAFFINCH, s. according to Phillip: 
g bird ſo called from its delighting in 


pts Adj. conſiſting of chaff, like 
L Light, 

HAFFING-DISH, 8. an utenſil to 
in coa!s for warming; keeping any 
g warm ; ſometimes placed on tables, 
ited with a handle. 

AGRIN, S. {proneunced Hagreen, 
n chagrine, Fr.] unevenneſs of temper, 
umour ; diſpleaſure, peeviſhneſs. 
oCHAGKRIN, V A. —— Fr.) 
ſe; vex, or make uneaſy. 

HA'IN, S. [ chaine, Fr.] a collection of 
pieces of metal linked together. An 
nent uſed round the neck by ſeveral 
ſtrates, Iron links, with which beaſt or 
ners are ſecured. In Surveying, a ſeries 
on links, uſed for meaſuring land. Fi- 
tively, in the plural, a ſtate of ſlavery 
ics of things dependant on each other. 
0oCHA'IN, V. A. {from the noun] to 
re, or confine with a chain. To enſlave. 
ho chained his country.“ Pope. To 
_ ein friendthip. In this vow do chain 
1 loul with thine.“ Shak. 

— HAIN-PUMP. S. a double pump uſed 
ec Engliſh veſſels, which yields a great 
e c | 

ty of water, 
HA IN. SHO T, S. two half bullets faſt- 
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red al together by a chain, uſed at ſea. 
\ the HA IN-WORK, S. work - wi.k open 
bs, like the links of a chain; and not un- 
We philigree work. Nets of chequer-work 
ö weaths of chain-wwork,”, x Kings vii. 17. 
w HAIR, S. [cbair, Fr.] a feat for one 
n, with a back to it. The feat of juſ- 
or authority. A covered carriage born 
7] o men; a ſedan. To take the chair, im- 


Gn, bat a perſon preſides at an aſſembly, or 


= HARMAN, S. one who preſides at an 
» bly or club. One who carries # chair, 
dan, 

a4'lSE, S. [Fr.] an open carriage on 
els heels drawn by a ſingle horſe. Alſo 
„n. e drawn by two horſes. 

no ALCO'GRAPHY, S. [from Xaver 
erally * ws the art of engraving, writ- 
me- aL 

; MALDER ; CHALDRON, CHAUD- 
„S. 2 dry meaſure for coals, contain 
Iz ſacks, The chaldron ſhould weigh 
Ib. On board ſhip, 21 chaldrons are 
ed to the ſcore. 

HALICE, S. Fr.calc, Sax. kelcb, Tevt.] 
erly uſed for a cup, or drinking vellel 
foot to it. have prepared him, 


] the 
} the 


thing 
lo. to 


daß, 


CHA 
uſed at the celebration of the Lord's Sup- 


per, 

CHA/LICED, Adj. [from chalice] formed 
in the ſhape of a cup, or having a cup: On 
chaliced flow'rs."* Shak. 

CHA'LK, S. [pronounced chaut, calct, 
Brit.] a white male, for its purity, excced- 
ing all other marles. It is of great ſervice in 
the heart-burn, in the worms, and when 
aſſes milk is apt to curdle on the ſtomach z: 
ſcraped into ſour beer, it blunts its acidities, 
and recovers it, 

To CHA'LK, V. A. to rub or mark, with 
chalk; to manure with chalk. To direct; 
point out. Clalted cut a way for others. 


TALK, Adj, abounding with chalk; 
white with chalk. 
To CHALLENGE, V. A. [challenger, 
Fr.] to dare a perſon to fizht. Figuratively, 
to dare a perſon to enter into a litterary con- 


| teſt. To accuſe. © Whom I may rather 


challenge for unk inducſs. Shak, To lay 


claim to as a right. 
CHA'LLENGE, S. a provocation, or 


right. In Law, an exception againſt a per- 
ſon. 

CHALLENGER, S. one who defies or 
provokes, another perſon to fight him. A 
claiment, In Law, one who objects to a 
juror. 

CHALY'BEATE, Adi. [ from ch2ly5s, Lat. 
flcel] impregnated with Itcel 

CHAM, S. Perſ. mighty lord, Sclav.] the 
title of the ſovereign princes in Tartary, 


CHA'MBER, S. amber, Brit. chambre, 


Fr.] any room betucen the ground floor, 


and garrets of a houſe. A retired room. An 
apartment, occupied as a public office or 
court of juſtice, Any cavity. A ſpecies cf 
ordinance. © Cannons; demicannons, chan 
bers.” Camden. 

To CHA'MBER, V. N, to be wanton 
with woman. 

CRA'MBERER, S. [from chamoer and 
er, implying an 3 from wer, Sax. a 
man | one that is zditcd to women; and in- 
trigue, 

CHAMBERLAIN, S. | kammerling, Teut. 
chambellan, Fr.] one whu has the care of a 
chamber, The Lord great chamber/ain, is 
the ſixth officer of the crown, has the pro- 
viſicn of every thing at the houſe of lords, 
diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate ; dreſſes and 
u:drefles the king at his coronation, having 
for his fee, the king'-bed, all the furniture 
of his chamber, his night clothes, the filver 
baſon in which he waſhes, and all the towels. 
Lord chamberlain of the houſhold, has the 
overſight of all the officers belonging to the 
king's chambers, excepting the precinct of 
the bed-chamber. In great towns, a receiv» 


taice for the nonce. Stat. The vaſes ' 


er. 


der 


er of theic rents and revenues. lu London, 


ſummons to fight. A claim of a thing, as a 
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CHA 


the chamberlain has the cognizance of all diſ- | 


putes between maſters and apprentices, and 
makes free, &c. Sir Stephen Theodore 
Janltan, the preſent chamber/ain of London, 
is an ornament and an honour to human na- 


ture. 
 CT'AMBERLAINSHIP, S. the office 
and duty of a chamberlain. 

CH'AMBER- MAID, S. a maid-ſervant, 
who attends and takes care of the chambers. 

To CWAMBLET, V. N. [zambelr!, Arab. 
watcred cloth] to be varicgated ; to appear 
Uke cloth or filk, watered by the calender- 
er. © Some have the veins more varied or 
chan:bleted.” Bacon. 

CHAMFLION, S. [xepantzy, Gr.] See 
CHAMELEON, though this is the proper 
ſpelling. 6 

CHAMOMILE, S. [xawun:, Gr. on the 
ground, and pray, Gr. a fruit] in Botany, a 
plant ſo called, from its trailing along the 
ground. Hoſſman ſays, that the flowers of 
this ſimple are more beneficial and kind to 
the inteſtines, than thoſe of any other plant, 
and preſcribes them for ciy{ters ; but expe- 
perience ſeems to have given it a greater re- 
commendation than his pen; ſince nothing 
is more common than clyſters of this ſort. 

To CHA'MP, V. A — Fr.] to 
grind any thing hard with the teeth, ſo as to 
render it fit to ſwallow, 

CHA'MPAIGN, S. | campagne, Fr.] a flat, 
Open country, p 

CIHA'MPARTY, or CHA'MPERTY, S. 
from champs, Fr. lands and partir, Fr. to 
divide] in Law, a contract made either with 
the plaintiff or defendant, for giving part of 
the thing ſued for, to the perfon who under- 
takes to bear the charges of a ſuit, provided 
he ſucceeds therein. 1 I/. 368. Thoſe who 
are guilty of it, are liable to impriſonment 
for three years, and a fine at the kiog's plea- 
ſure. 28 Edw. . c. 11. 

CHA/MPIGRON, S. [Fr. pronounced 
ſampinnien} in Botany, a plant of a round- 
iſh form like a button, the upper part and 
Nalk of which ate very white, the under 
when opened of a livid fleſh colour, but the 
fleſhy part, when broken very white, when 
ſuſſered to grow they will expand till the 
head becomes flat, or parallel to the horizon, 
The ſeeds of this vegetable were tor ſome 
time unknown, till d:{covered by Dr. Fotber- 

1, an eminent phyſician aud naturaliſt. 

CHAMPION, S. { Fr. cempicne, Ital.] a 

ſon who undertakes a combat, in behalf 
ot another, The king's champion is an of- 
ficer, who, while he is at dinner on hi 
coronation day, challenges any to con- 
teſt the king's right with him in combat; 
after which the king drinks to him, and ſends 


him a gilt cup and coverTull of wine, which 


he keeps as a fee, 
CHANCE, S. [Fr.] a word which implies 
that an event was unexpected, or that the 


| 


CHA 
cauſe of a thing is unknown; A futyy | 
vent; an unforeſeen calamity or mis{crty 
a thing which was not intended; the many 
of deciding things, whoſe direction is net; 
ducible to any rules. A chance at cu 
No chance, is uſed to imply no probabjliy 
ſucceeding, or that the number of chan 
gainit a perſon is ſo many, that thoſe 
him are comparatively none. 

To CHANCE, V. N. to happen ung 
pectedly. | 

CHA/NCE-MEDLEY, S. the killing 
a perſon, without deſign. 

CHANCEABLE, Adj. without def 
accidental. Chanceable coming in of 
bella” Sidney. 

CHA'NCEL, S. [ chancel, Norman Fr. 
choir of a church] the eaſtern part «& 


ration ( 
rung. 
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church, from the altar to the rail tha Wit to a 
cloſes it. CH'AI 
CHA/NCELLOR, S. [ chancelleir, Fr Wounds, 


CHA! 
dom of 
je apt t 
CHA'? 
de hollo 
je arm o 
jely, a | 


word of various ſigniſications. The | 
high chancellor, is the chief adminiſtrator 
juttice next the king, is inveſted with 
lute power to mitigate the ſcverity of the! 
in his decifions, has the diſpoſiton of alle 
cleſiaftic benefices in the gift of the e 
under 20 l. per ann. in the King's bod 
and takes place of all the nobility, except! 
the royal family, and the archbiſhop of C4 
bury. Chancellor of the Exchequer, is at 
ficer who takes care of the intereſt of 
crown. Chancellor of an Univerſity; 
chief magiſtrate, who ſeals diplomas, kt 
of degrees, and defends the rights and pr 
leges of the place. Chancellor of the order 


the Garter, ſeals the commiſſions and une; 
dates of the chapter, keeps the regie a CHA') 
delivers tranſcripts of it under the ſeal WF" Sax, 
their order. agſter. 
CAsCELLORSHIp, S. the office CHA'? 
duty of a chancellor. CHA'D 
CHA'NCERY, S. the higheſt cn to 
judicature in this kingdom, except the iſ HAG 
liament, whereof the lord chancellor 1s lp ot 
judge. Its juriſdiction is ordinary, ot f we 
and extraordinary or abſoſolute. The ahl, Y 
dinary court is that in which the lord en belie 
cellor obſerves the method of the com! collecte 
law ; the extraordinary, that wherein he lophica, 
an unlimited power, which he excrcil""" ot G. 
mitigating the rigour of the law, aud g n. 
remedy by bill and anſwer. mn <f40 
CHA'NCRE, Ss. Fr. pronounced 4 To CH 
in Surgery, a tubercle which has its (cn to chin 
the unctuous humour that fills che ved; ap? 
texture, An vlcer uſually ariſing from cold 01 
ordinate uſe of women. CHAP 
CHA'NCROUS, Adj. that has the Mund, « 
ties of a chancre. en XP, 
CHA'NDELIER, 5. [from chandel, Fagit by 
candle] a branch for holding candles. WW" of th 
| ANDLER, S. { cbandzlicr, Er.) 1 HAP 
fon who makes and ſells candles. » 100k | 
To CHANCE, V. A, [chonger, Fr. brd; 
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CHA 


ng tor another; to give a perſon the va- 
-of money in other coin. To alter. Fi- 
tively, to make a thing better or worſe. 
pplied to the moon, to iacreaſe, or de- 


ale. ; 

CHA'NGE, S. the act of giving any thing 
mother. Novelty; in ringing, the al- 
ration of the order in which ſets of bells 


rung. 
CHANGEABLE, Adj. that which may 
changed; inconftant ; fickle ; applied to 
our, that which appears different in dif- 
nt poſitions. 

CHANGEABLENESS, S. want of con- 
ency, fickleneſs ; what is liable to alteration. 
CHANGEABLY, Adv. ſo as to be ſub- 
© to alteration ; inconſtantly. 
CHANGEFUL, Adj. altering upon light 
pnds, ; fickle ; inconſtant. 
CHANGELING, S. a child taken in 
om of another. A fool, natural, or ideot ; 
je apt to alter his ſentiments frequently. 
CHANNEL, S. [canal Fr. canalis, Lat.] 
te hollow in which runniag waters flow ; 
e arm of a ſea, or a narrow river. Figura- 
xely, a hollow place worn by any running 
eim. „ Scalding tears that wore a chan- 
/” Dryd. In architecture, the gutter or 
ow of a pillar. | 
To CHA'NT, V. A. [chanter, Fr.] to 
9; to celebrate in ſongs or hymns; to 
und a chord with the voice to any muſical 
ſtrument 

CHA'NT, S. [from the verb] a ſong; 
tune 3 a tune uſed in a cathedral. 
CHANTER, S. [from chant and er, of 
ag a man] a ſinger in a cathedral; a 
aſter, 

CHA'NTRESS, S. a female finger. 
CHANTRY, S. a chapel, endowed for 
ieſts to ſay the maſs in. 

CHA'OS, S. [Gr.] the original confuſed 
jals of matter out of which all viſible 
ings were made, called by Moſes, Tobu, 
abby, Heb. and which ſeems to have 
en believed by almoſt all nations, as may 
collected from Burnet's Archæologia F hi- 
lophica, and the notes in Le Clerc's edi- 
not Grotius, on the truth of the Chriſtian 
gion. Any confuſed irregular mixture. 
CHAO'TIC, Adj. reſembling a chaos. 

To CHAP, V. A. [4appen, Belg. ] to break 
to chinks by exceſſive heat, applied to 
e ellects 
{ cold ou the bands. 

CHA'P, S. an opening or cleft in the 
2nd, owing to exceſſive drought. 

CHAP, S. Faellen uſed in the ſingular, 
leſs by anatomiſts] the upper or under 
t of the mouth of a beaſt. 

CHA'PE, S. Ccbappe, Fr. chapa, Span.] 


de hook by which a {word is faſtened to the 


bard ; the ſtecl ring by which a buckle 


bald to the ſtrap, 


| 


one thing for another; to reſign one | 


CHA 


CHA'PEL, S. [Fr. capella, Lat.] a little 
church; or ſmall uilding, either adjoining 
to, or makiag part of a cathedial or church, 
or elſe built at a diſtance from it, whereia 
divine ſervice is performed; when at a diſ- 
tance it is called a chapel of eaſe. Likewiſe 
a name given to a printer's work-houſe, 
from that buſineſs being originally carried on 
in a chapel. 

CHA/PELESS, Adj. nothing to faſten it; 
no chape. 

CHA'PELRY, S. the juriſdiction or lis 
mits of a chapel, 

CHAPLAIN, S. ſcapellanus, Lat.] one 
who performs divine ſervice in a chapel; or 
is retained in the ſervice, of ſume noble per- 
ſonage to perform divine ſervice, and inſtrutt 
the tamilyin their duty to Gov. His majeſty 
can retain as many as he pleaſes, who have 
the power of holding as many benefices as he 
thinks proper to give them ; an archbiſhop 
may retain 8 chaplains, a duke or biſhop 6, 4 
marqueſs or earl 5, a viſcount 4, a baron 4, 
and a dutcheſs, marchionols, counteſs and 
daroneſs, being widows, 2, all which may 
purchaſe a licence or diſpenſation, and take 
two beneiices with cure by 21 Hen. vii. 
Co 13. 

CHA'PLAINSHIP, S. the office or re- 
venue of a chaplain, 

CHAPLESS, Adj. having no ſleſu. 

CHAPLET, S. [chape/er, Fr.] a wreath 
of flowers to be worn round the head. In 
the romiſh church a ſtring of beads. In ar- 
chitecture, a little moulding, cut or carved 
in round beads. 

CHA*'P MAN, S. [ ceapman, Sax. ] A buyer 
or ſeller. 

CHA4PS, S. {plural of chap, ceaflas, Sax. ] 
the mouth of a beaſt of prey. Uſed vul- 
garly for the mouth of a human creature, 
CHA'PT, or Cd PPED, paricip. paſſe 
of chap. 

CHAPTER, S. ſchapitre, Fr. capitulum, 

Lat.] the diviſion of a book; hence, 79 the 
end of the chapter, is a phraſe implying \ 
throughout; to the end In Canon Law, a 
congregation of clergymen, under the dean, 
in a cathedral church. 
CHAR, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh, a 
kind of golden alpine trout, breeding in 
Winander mere, in Lanca{hize, and other 
northern lakes. 

CHA'R, 8 [pronounced chair from cara, 
Sax. care,] work done, by the day, by a wo- 
man. 

To CHAR, V. N. [pronounced chair] to 
do the occaſional houſe work of a family. 
CHA'RWOMAN, S. a woman, hired ac- 
cidentally, or for odd days, to clean a houſe 
or do other offices of a maid- ſervant. 

CHA'RACTER, S. [Lat. yaaxr1p, Gr.] 
a figure or mark to convey ſome idea to the 
mind. A letterof the alphabet. The pecu- 


liarities of a perſon's hagd-writivg, diſtin- 
8! 


CHA 


guiſhing it from all others, An aſſemblage 
of virtues or vices, whereby one perſon, is 
din inguiſhed from another. Office, dignity 


or authority. 


To CHA'/RACTER, V. A, to engrave. 
« Th-ſc precepts en thy memory, ſcc thou 


14 bf og 2 ung 1 
-. ACTERTSTIC, CHAR ACTE- 
R! 4j. that which diſtinguiſhes 
from 4:7 thing 0! te ſame ſpecies. 
CHARACTERI'SIIC, 8. a peculiar 
mu, Or afNembizge of qualities which diſ- 
tinouithes 2 perſon, In Grammar, the prin- 
cip:! lettcr of word which is preſerved in 


melt of its tenſes and moodes, derivatives, or 


compounds, ſerving to fix its etymology, or 
to aſcertain its conjugation. Character iſtic 
of a Jop:rithm, is its index or exponent, 
To CHARACTER FOE, V. A. to de- 
ſcribe a perſon or thing by the properties, 
which diſtinguiſh it from others. To mark 
with a peculiar ſtamp or form. 
CHA'RCOAL, S. a kind of coal made of 
oak half burnt. That for powder mills is 
made of elder wood. The prodigious num- 
ber of its pores deſerves remark, there being 
according to microſcopical obſervations, not 
leis than 5, 724, ooo in a piece of an inch 
diameter. It is uſed generally in ſuch works 
as require a ſtrong clear fire; but as it ſoon 
deſtroys. the elaſticity of the air is very dan- 
gerous, very inf'dious, and deſtroys life gra- 
dually and imperceptibly. * 
To CHA'RGE, V. A. [ charger, caricare, 
Ital.] to cammit to a perſon's care, uſed 
with the particle with. o make a perſon 
debtor, to impute, or aſcribe. To require 
as a duty, or impoſe as a talk, To accuſe. 
« His angels he charged ith folly,” Feb iv. 
18, To command preremtorily, To fill a 
ſpace with inſcriptions. ** Charged with 
ſeveral parts of the Egyptian hiſlories,” 
Addiſ. Applicd to fire-arms, to charge is to 
ad 


CHARGE, S. a thing delivered to ano- 
ther's care. A command, precept or law, 
A commiſſion, or poſt; accuſation, Figu- 
ratively, the perſon entruſted to the care, 


CHA 


| » CHA'RGEABLENESS, s. the quiliy 
uuing much mone it. 

— cofllinefy, ** 
CHA'RGEABLY, Adv. in a coſtly m 

ner ; at a great expence. 

38 ER, 8. [kabr, Belg.] a þ 


CHA'RILY, Adv. in a deliberate, co :tituc 
ous manner, oppoſed to rafhneſs. es of 
CHA'RINESS, S. a deliberate and . 
AP. ow manner of proceeding ; a nie 

or delicacy. Scrupulouſneſs. 
CHARIOT, 8. [char-red, Brit.] 20 
vered four-wheeled carriage, having a 
back ſeats, 
CHARIOTEER, S. a driver of a 0 


riot, 
CHA'RITABLE, Adj. [charitatle, Fi 
inclinable to aſſiſt the afflicted and diftre 


rey 
HA 
place 
lited. 
HA 
cal n 
ne cha 


poſed 


1 
ire, i 
diſtan 
idian 
1 of 4 
reſt of 
HA'R 
ten ey 
ies. 

cap 


with relief, do good even to enemies, du the a 

paſs the moſt tavourable conſtruction Ni. 

the words or actions of others. HA'R 
CHA'RITABLY, Adv. in a kind, br tie, Fr 


chants 
ir merc 
jon to 
mande 
edy to 
0n, at 

z ca 
HA R“ 
es by c 
HAR) 
Ipulous. 
oCHA 
2urſue ; 
p off; ut 
to drive 


volent manner; without the leait ceafor 
ouſneſs or malignity. 
CHA'RITY, S. {cbarite, Fr. cha: itas, Lit 
a benevolent principle, exerting iticlf in; 
of kindneſs and affettion to all perſons wi 
out reſpect to party or nation, and includin 
in it not only a tender and aſſectionate regu 
for their intereſts, and a ready application d 
relief in their diſtreſfes, but a generous op 
nion of all their words and actions, puttin 
the moſt favourable conſtruction on both 
even though the perſons are our molt im 
terate enemies. 

To CHA RK, V. A. [ cbiarigare, Ital.] 
burn to a coal, or cinder. 
CHA'RLATAN, S. [Fr. ciarlatare, It 
ciarlare, Ital. to trifle or prate, ] a quack, 
mountebank. ** For charlatans can do ne 
good.” Hudib. 
CHARLATA'NICAL, Adj, preteadizy 
to a knowledge of phyſic. Quackiſh, 
CHA'RLATANRY, S. the practice of 
quack, Figuratively, an endeavour to dectir 
by ſome pompous profeſlions, 
CHARLES'S-WAIN, S. in Aftronomy 


ſeven remarkable ſtars in the conſtellation ol 
Urſa- Major, or the greater bear. 
CHA*'RM, {charme, Fr.] a kind of ſpel 
ſuppoſed by the ignorant to have an irrelill 
ble influence; alſo any excellence which 4 
tracts or engages the 

To CHARM, V. A. to ſecure againſt en 
by ſome ſpell. To influence by ſome e 
lence or pleaſure. 

CHARMER, S. a dealer in ſpells. On 
whoſe perſonal perfections attract admiratius 
and love. | 
CH&'RMING, Part. [of charm] poſe 
of great perfections of perſun or mind, 
other excellences. 

CHA'RMINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a man 


as to influence the mind irreſiſtibly, 1200! 
1 co" 


rotection, or cuſtody of another. The ex- 
* e of a judge to a jury. Expence or 
coſt, gencrally uſed in the plural number. 
A quantity of money a perſon carries with 
him. „He had a great charge of money.“ 
In war, an attack, or onſet. The quantity 
of powder, &c, with which fire- arms are 
Joaded. In Heraidry, any figure or thing 
borne or repreſented in an efcutcheon, or 
coat of arms. 

CHA'RGEABLF, Adj. requiring great 
ſums of money; expentive ; coſtly. Re- 
quired of a perſon as a debt, duty or crime. 
Some fault chergeable upon him.“ Scuth. 
Liable to be blamed or accuſed, followed by 
with, „ Chargealie with ſomething worſe.” 
ect. No 286. „ 
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CHA 


inexpreſſible pleaſure.  _ _ 
2 HOUSE, s. [| charnier, Fr.] 
place where the bones of the dead are de- 


lited. 

HART, S. [charta, Lat.] an hydrogra- 
ical map, for the uſe of navigation. A 
echart is that in which the meridians are 
poſed parallel to each other, the parallels 
latitude at equal diſtances, and the de- 
es of latitude and longitude every where 
a), The globular chart invented by de 
ire, is a meridianal projection, wherein 
difance of the eye from the plane of the 
idian is ſuppoſed equal to the fine of the 
le of 45 degrees. This projection is the 
reſt of any to the nature of the globe. 
HA'RTER, S. [ chartre, Fr 4 Law, a 
ten evidence of things done between two 
ies, 1 he king s charter, is where he 
es a grant to any perſon or body politic; 
the act of beſtowing any privilege 


. 
HA'RTER-PARTY, S. [ charts, or carte 
tie, Fr.] a deed indented, made between 
chants and ſea-faring-men, concerning 
ir merchandize ; ſettling the agreement in 
jon to fright between the merchant and 
ander, the latter of which is bound 
eby to deliver the goods in good con 
pn, at the place to which they are con- 


each party has a copy of the con- 
HA'RTERED, Adj. inveſted with pri- 


Puts : 1 charter. 
HART, Adj. [from cara, Sax. cautious, 
lt inve-pulovs. 


oCHA'SE, V. A. [chaſeer, Fr.] to hunt. 
zurſue as an enemy, To drive from, or 
p off; uſed with from. To render inviſi- 
to drive from fight, applied to the ſtars ; 
| with away. © Morn had chas'd away 
flying ſtars.” Dryd. 

1 l METALS, See to EN- 


HA'SE, S. hunting. The proper object 
unting. A beaſt of chaſe.” Dryd, 
uit ; or the object of a perſon's actions. 
onour's the nobleſt chace.” Cranv. In 
a large extent of woody ground, pri- 
ed for the reception of deer and game, 
ewhat leſs than a foreſt, Chaſe-guns, are 
which are placed in the head or ſtern 
ſip, the former of which are uſed when 


n ſhe is purſued herſelf. 
HA'SER, S. one who purſues, and en- 
ours to overtake. 


unfilled, a vacant ſpace. 
STE, Adj ſchaſte, Fr.] free from 


Flex, True to the martiage bed; fiee 
88 a 
"CHA'STEN, V. A. [chaſtier, Fr.] to 


nanbe or puniſh, to humble, or mortify. 


CHA 
te Chaſten human pride. Prior, 

To CHñAST TSE, V. A. topunih or afflidt; 
to reduce to order or obedience. 

CHASTTSEMENT, S. correction, or pu- 
niſhment inflicted with a view of detering a 
perſon from faults, any calamity; 

CHA'STITY, S. ſ[caſtite, Fr.] freedom 
from luſt either in thought or deed, Free 
from immodeſt words, | . 

CHASTISLR, 8. one who puniſnes. 

CHA'STLY, Adv. in a manner conſiſtent 
with the moſt rigorous modeſty. , - 

CHA'STNESS, S. freedom from inconti- 
nence, or any breach of modeſty; abſti- 
nence from immodeſt expreſſions. 

To CHA'T, V. N. {probably a contrac- 
tion of the verb charter] to talk on indifferent 
ſubjects, without any deep attention. 

CHAT, S. trifling, and unimproving diſ- 
2 In Botany, the keys of trees. Aſh 
chats." 

CHA'THAM, a town of Kent, adjoinin 
to Rocheſter, and ſeated on the river Med- 
way, it is the principal ſtation of the royal 
navy; and the yards and magazines are fur- 
niſhed with all forts of naval ſtores, as well 
as materials 'for building and rigging the 
largeſt men of war. The entrance into the 
river Medway is defended by Sheerneſs and 
other forts ; and, in the year 1757, by direc- 
tion of the duke of Cumber 
ditional fortifications were begun at Chatham: 
ſo that now the ſhips are in no danger of an 
inſult, either by land or water, It has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May 15. 
and September 19, for horſes, bullocks, and 
all ſorts of commodities. -It has a church, a 
chapel of eaſe, and a ſhip uſed as a chureh, 
for the ſailors; it has likewiſe about 500 
houſes, moſtly low, and built with brick ; the 
ſtreets are narrow and paved, and it contains 
about 3000 inhabitants. The principal em- 
1 of the labouring hands is ſhip- 
= ding in the king's yard, and private 

ocks, 
CHA'TTELS, S. [fee CATTLE, katheyls, 
Belg. ] any moveable poſſeſſion. At preſent 
uſed only in law, for all things moveable and 
immovcable, which are divided into real and 
perſonal, of the latter fort are gold, ſilver, 
late, jewels, furniture, cattle, &c. real, ar-: 
uch as concern the reality, lands and tene- 
ments, as a leaſe or reat for a term of years, 


$10 purſuit of an enemy, and the latter] intereſt in an advowſon, ſtatute merchants, 


c. . 
To CHATTER, 8. [caguerer, Fr.] to talk 
much, meerly to paſs time. To make a noiſe 


HA'SM, S. [xa7ma, Gr.] a breach, a by — cloſing the teeth, from the eſſects 
of cold. 


CHAT TER, 8. a noiſe like that of a pie. 


; free from any commerce with the] Impertinent talks 


CHATIERER, S. a 2 who ſpends 
K. 


his time in unimproving ta 


To CHAW, V. A. { tauzwen, Belg, hatwen, 


1andt 


9. VI. 
con | 


Teut. ] to cut food into ſmall pieces by the 
H h teeth 


land, ſeveral ad- 


— 


1 „„ e os — — 4 > =_ 


c H F 
. Fignratively, to endeavour to — 
mount a difficult point. To ſee a jur 
cha, the prick les of unpalatable law. Dryd. 
CHA'W, S. (perhaps a corruption of ja. 
the mouth of a beaſt, or that part which he 
chaws with, © Put hooks into thy chaws.” 
Exel xxvil, 
CHEAP, 
not dear. g 
To CHEAPEN, V. A. [kaupa, 10k] aſk 
the price of a commodit 
CHE'APLY, Adv. ata low 
for leſs than it is worth, 
CHE'APNESS, S. a relative term imply- 
ing that a thing is purchaſed with litile mo- 


ney. 

nE; R, S. Fee CHEER. 

To CHEAT, V. A. to deceive; to de- 
fraud, to ĩmpoſe upon. 

CHEAT, S. a fraud, an impoſtor. A 
perſon who impoſes, 

CHE'ATER, S. a tricker; an impoſtor. 

To CHECK, V. A. [from echecs. Fr ] to 

op a thing in motion, to chide, or HD a 
perſon in ſueh a manner as to make him de- 
cline the proſecution of a deſign. To com- 
pa: e the fourifting part of a draught or bill, 
with that which remains in the book from 
whence it was cut. To examine an account 
of another, by a private one kept by a per- 
ſon's ſelf. To ſtop ſhort by ſurprize; to in- 
terfere, to claſh,” to have a great reſtraint. 
1 If love check once 2vith buſineſs.” Bacon, * It 
checks too ſtrong upon me.” Dryd. 

CHECK, S. f ſcbach, Teut. ] a reſtraint, 
diſappointment, repulſe, reproof, a flight. 
A revolt. Would not my wiſe ſubjects 
take check Shak. A piece of paper with 
one end of it adorned with flouriſhes, which 


4. | 
Adj. of ſmall value, or worth; 


price or rate ; 


CHE 


when cutout of a book, are generally divid- 


ed tu prevent forgery. A counter cypher ef 


a bank bill, In account kept privately to 
Examine that which is kept with a banker, or 
public office. A perſon who examines any 
account. Clerk of the check, has the ma- 
nagement of the accounts relating to the 70 
of the yeamen of the guard, &c. A kind of 
linen with blue ſtripes croſſing each other. 
To CHE'CKER, or CHEQUER, V. A. 
{from ecbecs, Fr. cheſs] to vary with diffe- 
rent colours. To variegate, to diverſify, 
CHE'CKER, CHECKFR-WORK, S. any 
thing painted in 1quares, with different colours. 
Work whoſe colours change alternately, hke 
thoſe of the ſquares in a cheſs board. 
CHEE'K, S. {ceac, chetc, ceora, Sax. ] the 
leſhy parts of each fide of the face below the 
eye. Uſed by machanics to exprefs ſuch 
parts of their works or tools as conſiſt of 
two parts, parallel to and reſembling each 
other, Cheek-tooth is the hinder tooth, or 
that which is fituated behind the tuſk or 
dog's tooth; the grinders.» ** The cheek- 
teeth of a great hon. Je i. 6. 
CHEER, S. [ aberc, Fr. an ente: tainment] 


f 8 
proviſions for an entertainment; pz ch co: 
fullneſs of ſpirits, which rejoices the t; n out | 
and in a manner glitters om the face, (M (ter, 
cheer courage or fortitude of mind to nd 
troubles without being dejected. Any bers t 
were all of good cheer.” Aci xxvii. 56. s cor 

To CHEER, V. A. to animate, or terly ! 
To riiſe the drooping hopes of one in; ws 
of dejection. To make joyful, 10 ga den,: 
* Hark! a glad voice the lonely . of L 
cheers. * Pope. To grow gay, or lively, HE'M 

CHE'EFKER, $ that which comme HE Q 
cates joy. o CH 

CHE ERFUL, Adj. abounding in n » 
life, and ſpirits. a , to 01 

CHE'ERFULNESS, s. a diſpoſition i ; to e 
mind undamped by de jection. rity, AEN! 
gour, Jurages 

CHEERLESS, Adj. an abfence ER 
or paity ; ſad, dejected, comfortleſs, rardeni 

CHEE'RLY, Adv, in a gay, fruit gr 
manner, e- ſu 

C REER, Adj. gay, joyful, chearful, drougl 

CHE ES E, S. [cyſe, Sax. caqus, Brit c us, A 0 
Lat.] a food made of milk. ourdled by e, and 
of rennct. When new it loads the ſc D. 55, 
on account of its moiſture and viſcidity, WW harmac 
when of a tolerable age, will contribu the ſt 
digeſt other food by the ſalts, with which Wed a(trir 
abounds. The art of making this nee ER! R 
food, was, according to Pliny, introdurel oafrd to co 
Mis iſland by the Romans. The beſtrepudFHERU 
that of Glouceſterſhire and Cheſhire, thin the « 
muſt be noted that Cheddar cheeſe, i Him. 
judges reckoned equal to Parmeſan, and RU 
the 11ze of the cheeſes made there is gen 
{2. great that a man can but juſt hand AE RU 
of them to table, I myſelf have know er cher: 
ſo large, that a young lady, of twelve HE R 
old, could fit within the hull of it, wah», Gr. 
had deen ſcooped out, and had been in, its p 
ed as a preſent to lord Weymouth. mall on 

 CHEF'ESE-CAKE, S. in paſtry, is maoinvoluct 
{oft curds, butter, and ſugar. o CHF 

CHEESE MONGER, S. one who (fie anoiſe 
in cheeſe ; in London, the ſelling of atv after t 
likewiſe united to it as a branch of the to ſet a 
trade. HESHT 

CHE EST. Adj. having the nature, Wis in 
ties, form or taſte of cheeſe. aa on 

CHELMSFORD, a town of Eſfx, vg, on 
good market on Fridays, and two firs, e, o 
on. May 12, and November 12, two dsc by * 
for cattle, It is ſeated' on the road to $1643 
cheſter between two rivers, over whic) e paril 
are bridges. It is a handſome, lergc, t, an 
well- frequented town, and takes its pil riy 
from the river Che!mer, It is governed) Tame; 
chief conſtable, has only one church, va. T 
a very ancient and large Gothic eL the 1, 
and three mecting-houſes of the diff lich re 
The town conſiſts of about 500 bol zand f 
u hich are, in general, pretty good; but I known 
(treets ave paved only at the doors: how there 


the town lying on a ſmall deſcent is 4 


% 


CHE 

There is here an excellent conduit, 
ich contains ſeveral "inſcriptions, almoſt 
n out by time ; and it has ſuch a ſupply 
water, that it runs a hogſhead and an 
F and four gallons in a minute. Here the 
nbers for the county are choſen, and the 
o commonly held, as well as the four 
nerly ſeſſions. It is 43 miles S. of St. 
ans granny 27 S. E. by S. of Saffron- 
den, 23 N. E. of Graveſend, and 28 E. 
E, of London. Lon, 18. 5. lat. 57. 40. 
HEMISTRY. See CHYMISTRY. 
HE'QUER, s. See CHECKER. 

o CHERISH, V. A. [cherir, Fr.] to 
ih a thing from an infant and i«sfirm 
„to one of ſtrength and maturity; to 
; to encourage; to protect. 
HERI'SHER, S. one who protects and 
JUrages. 

HERRY, S. [ceriſe, Fr. eber gia, Ital.] 
zardeniog a fruit tree, with ſhining leaves 
fruit grows on long pedicles, is roundiſh, 
em- haped. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
drought into Europe by Lucullus from 
% a city of Pontus, in the yea 680 of 
ne, and about 120 years afterwards, i. 6. 
D. 55, was introduced into this ifand. 
Pharmacy, there is a ſimple water drawn 
n the ſtones of this fruit, which is re- 
da(tringent. 

HERR, Adj. reſembling a cherry with 
xd to colour, red. 

HERUB, S. [J. Heb.] a ccleſtial ſpi- 
in the order ot angels placed next to the 
phim. 
, and EU BIC, S. angelic, reſembling a che- 


dae 
de nj 


JE'RUBIN, Adj. heavenly, angelical. 
er cherubin look. Set. 

HERVIL, S. [ car2phy/lum, Lat. from 
„ Gr.] in Bot»ny, an umbelliferous 
t, its principal umbel compoſed of ſcve- 
mall ones called rays, but having itſelf 


1s 7 nvolucum. 

ſo CHERUP, V. N. [from cheer up] to 
who (lie anoiſe by drawing in the air through the 
=_ \ after they are drawn into a kind of cir- 
[4 


to ſet a ſong bird a ſinging. 

HESHIRE, an Engliſh county-palatine, 
les in length, 33 in breadth, and is 
led on the E. by Staffordſhire and Der- 
Te, on the W. by Flintſhire and Den- 
fire, on the N. by Lancaſhire, and on 
by Shropſhire. It contains 24054 
5164324 inhabitants, 13 market-towns, 
$6 pariſhes, It ſends 4 members to par- 
nt, and the chief place is Cheſter. The 
opal rivers are the Dee, the Wever, and 


erned i Tame; but there are ſeveral ſmall 

, wind 5, The air and foil are very good, 
rad the land is fitter for paſture than coru, 

dic bich reaſon they feed a great number of 

> hou; and from it we have very good cheeſe, 

Jes known over all the kingdom. Beſides 
one 


e 


yield fine white ſalt; there are alſo mines of 
coal, and many meers and lakes. 

CHESTER, the capital town or city of 
Cheſhire, with two markets on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, and three fairs, viz. on 2 
laſt Thurſday in February, for cattley on 
July 5, and October ro, for cattle, Iriſh linen, 
cloves, hard-ware, hops, dravery, and Man- 
cheſter goods. It is a place of great antiqui · 
ty and is of a quadrangular, form ; the walls 
Ire near 2 miles in cireumference, and there 
are four gates, towards the four cardinal 
points. It has a ſtrong caſtle, in which is 
the ſhire-hall, where a!l the cauſes belong- 
ing to the county-palatine are determined, 
By the bridge is a handſome woter-houſe, 
and the principal ſheets are adorned with 
piazzas, under which are the tradeſmens 
ſhops, It contains 10 pariſh churches be- 
ſides the cathedral. It has almoſt a conſtant 
communication with Ireland; this and Ho- 
iyhead being the principal places of taking 
(hipping for Dublin, It is governed by a 
mayo, two ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, ſends two 
members to parliament, and is a biſhop's ſee, 
t is a place of very conſiderable trade, ard is 
147 miles N. of Briſtol, 40 N. W. of Shrewſ- 
bury, W. S. W. of Mancheſter, 11 N. 
E. of Wrexham, and 182 N. W. of Lon- 
don, It gives title of earl to the Prince of 
Wales. Ch 14. 35. lat 53. 12. 

CHE'SS, S. f echece, Fr. Vor Belg. ] a 
game playcd with little round pieces of wood 
on a board divided into 64 ſquares. The 
antiquity of this game is ſo great, that it is 
not poſtible to trace its invention. Among 
the Chineſe, it makes a conſiderable part of 
the education of their daughters, and ſeems 
to be as neceſſary a qu. lification as dancing 
among Europeans. 

CHE'ST, S. {cyſfte, cefta, Sax. ] a wooden 
box, greater than a trunk. The cavity of a 
human body from the neck to the belly, call- 
ed the breaſt or ſtomach. : 

CHESTERFIELD, a town of Derbyſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and feven fairs, 
viz. on Jan. 25, Feb. 28, April 3, May 4. 
aud July 4, for cattle, horſes, and pedlars 
ware; on Sept. 25, for cheeſe, onions, and ped- 
lars ware; and on Nov. 25, for cattle, ſheep, 
and pedlars ware. It is pleaſantly ſeated on a 
hill, between two ſmall rivers, and has the title 
of an earldom. It bas a large handſome chm ch, 
a free ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes, The 
ſeſſions for the peace are held here for the N. 
part of the county. It is governed by a 
mayor, and the market is conſiderable for 
corn, lead, and country-commodities. The 
touſes are, for the molt part, built of rongh 
ſtone, and covered with flate. It is 19 miles 
N. of — 11 S. of Sheffield, and 127 N. 


| 


W. of London. 


CHE'SNUT, CHESNUT - TREFF, S. 
[ ciften- beam, cyſt-beam, Sax. chaſtaigne, Fr. } 


* i there are vety good ſalt· works, which 
ce 


in Botany, has male and female flieg on 
h 2 f ibe 
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the ſame tree. It is ranged by Linnzus, in 
the th ſection of his 21ſt claſs. It ſhould 
be propagated both on account of its beauty, 
ſhade, and timber, which is reckoned equal 
in value to the beſt oak, and in ſome caſes 
ſuperior to it ; particularly in veſſels for all 
kinds of liquor, which it gives the leaſt taſte 
to of any wood whatever, and when well 
ſeaſoned will never ſhrink or increaſe in its 
bulk. It is very valuable for conveying wa- 
ter under ground, as it endures longer than 
elm or any other wood; on this account it 
is uſed for mill timber and water-works. 
Moſt of the old houſes in London were 
built with this timber; it makes the beſt 
ſtakes and poles for paliſadocs or pediments, 
for wine props and ho s; is proper for co- 
Jumns, tables, cheſts, 1. bedſteads, and 
is much coveted both by the carpenter and 
joiner. Figuratively, applied to colour. 
fed adjectively, it ſigniſies a brown, or 
that which is like the colour of the ſhell of 
a cbeſnut. * 
CHEVALIER, S. a knight. In Heral- 
dry, a horſeman in compleat armour, 

CHE'VAL DE FRISE, S. {pronounced 
Produl de freeze, Fr.) in Fortification, a 
piece of timber trayerſcd with wooden ſpikes 

inted with jron. 

" CHE/VERIL, 8. ſchevreui}, Fr.] a kid. 
Figuratively, kid leather. Adjetively, 
ſtretehing like kid leather. Your ſoft 
cheveril con ſcience. Shak. 

CHEV'RON, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, one 
of the honorary ordinaries, repreſenting two 
rafters of a houſe joined together, ſo as to 
form an angle. 

To CHE'W, ſ generally pronounecd chav, 
ezmoan, Sax. ] to bite into ſmall pieces be- 
rween the teeth; to meditate or ruminate. 
* Chewing revenge. Prior. 

CHICA'NE, S. . the uſe of ſaphiſms, 
diſtinctions, and ſubtleties, to prolong diſ- 
putes and obſcure the truth ; artifice. 

To CHICANE, V. A. [chicaner, Fr.] to 

ng an affair or conteſt by artifice. 

CHICA'NER, 8. ſchicazeur, Fr.] one 
who uſes quirks or ſubtleties. 

CHICA'NERY, S. N Fr.] an 
artful prolonging apy di In by any artifice 
that, ean obſcure the truth. 

"CHICHESTER, a town or city of Suſſex, 
and capital of the county, with two markets 
en Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and five 
fairs, viz. on April 23, | cr ys be and 
Auguſt g, for horſes and horngd cattle; on 
October 10, for horned cattle, and on Oc- 
tober-20, for horſes and horned cattle, It 
is ſeated in a plain on the banks of the river 
Levant, which ſurrounds the S. and W. 
parts, and dt à ſmall diſtance falls into the 
ſea, It js a biſhop's ſee, and has a cathe- 
gral, with ſeven ſmall churches built with 
Rint-ſtone, It ſends two members io par- 


Umant, and is governed by a mayor, a re- ſide, 
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corder, a deputy recorder, 14 CHI! 
bailiffs, 27 commoners, and a ponm mo 
The buildings are very regular, A* CHI] 
being walled round, you may ſtand i m/; 
market place, which is the centre, and CHI 
the four gates, which are all that bd. an 
the city. It has ſome trade, but wouli \8nours 
more if the harbour was not choake hen b 
It is 33 miles S. W. of Guilford, » (ing 
of Wincheſter, and 63 S. W. of L wherein 
Lon. 16. 45. lat. 50. 50. wutinu 
CHICK, or CHICKEN, S. 00, 
kiecken, Belg ] the young of a hen. Sha'p 1 
tender proviſion made for theſe anni e (piri 
the egg, before they are hatched, Med 
white, and juſt as they are going '0 CHI 
their confinement, by a part of the to the 4 
being incloſed in their belly, which k hcatio 
them for nouriſhment till they are | fon ; tl 
ſtrong enough to pick meat, claims oi The 
der, and gives us ſuch an inſtance f *. F 
nal care of the Deity, as muſt thru : 
light on the tender title we addreſs hin Teſtam 
when we call him, „ Our Father wit being, 
in beaven, Chick is uſed figuratively, Men 
word of tenderneſs, implying that the WW T, 
ſon may, on account of his inability, 0 A 
our aſſiſtance, Sometimes it is uſed (cri 
perſon void of experience. Stella i « Childs 
chicken.” Swift. produce 
CHICKEN-HEARTED, Adj. . 
cowardly ; fearful. i pregr 
CHICKEN-POX, 8. a fpecies . 
ſmall-pox, but the puſtules are not .. To 
appear to the number of five or f Figurat 
twenty at moſt, on the face, very E The 
the body; the patient is very little CHI 
poſed either before, at, or after ten gba 
pearance, and, if a grown perſon, CHI 
confined within doors by them. CHI 
CHI'CKLING, S. a young chicken. ider) 
CHI'CK-WEED, S. Cciccen ms, I. CH! 
in Botany, a kind of weed much uſt interval 
bird-breeders, and of ſervice in had '*icence 
lings of the breaſt, occaſioned by ni. CHI 
To CHI'DE, v. A. [Preter, cd, Mf becot 
Paſl. cbid or cbidden, ciden, Sax. ] to . Pings 
Uſed with far. Chide him for ty CH! 
Shak, To drive away by rebukes or ui, ind. 
« Chi4 me from the battle.“ Sal. CH!“ 
blame. Fountains, o'er the pt knowle, 
chid your _—— Dryd. To quarrel e irtleſs f 
angry. % He does cbide with you." Wi C, 
CHI DER, S. one who is addidtc! CHI | 
proof, ted fron 
CHYEF, Adj. [pronounced >, CHILI 
chef, Fr.] the major part or greateſt i forming 
ber. Main, applied to any end, or & Nader 
Extraordinary, applied by way of diaz "ces ch 
or compariſon. Our chiefe/t cou CHE 
Shak or conye 
CHIEF, S. a commander. In , Hl 
Law, without any ſuperiors, In He oe al 
the upper part pf an cſcutcheon ros —— 
92 chli Þcls or | 
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mmonly, 


CHIE'FTAIN, S. one who commands an 
ny ; the chief or head of a clan. 
CHFLBLAIN, 8. {from chill, of cele, 
uu. and lain, of bleyne, Belg.) ſmall tu- 
mours on the fingers, toes, and heels, and 
hen breaking out on the heels called kibes ; 
wiling from a contraction of the veſſols 
whereia the blood circulates, by cold, which 
utinuing, are, by the acceſſion of frefh 
blood, greatly diſtended, and at length burſt. 
Shap recommends warm Hungary water, 
xr ſpirits of wice camphorated, as a certain 
emedy, if applied before they break. 
CHILD, 8. [ Plural, children, agreeable 
to the Dutcb-Cild, Sax.] in its primary ſig- 
ihcation, an infant ; the ofſ;pring of a per- 
ſon ; the deſcendant of a man of any age. 
* The children of Ephraim.“ 2 Cor. xxv. 
7. Figuratively, one who knows only the 
feſt rudiments of any doctrine. In the Old 
Teſtament, thoſe who are worſhippers of any 
being, and own his paternal power. The 
chilaren of Belial.”* 2 Chron, xiii. 7. In the 
New Teſtament, bebevers, or thoſe who by 
adoption may call God their father, and 
tranſcribe his perfections into their lives. 
Children of God.“ 1 Fobn iii. 10. The 
produce or eſſect. Child of integrity. 
Val. Joined — with, it implies one that 
b pregnant or breeding. Let wives with 
i Shak. l 
To CHILD, V. N. to bring children. 
Figuratively, to be prolific or fruitful, 
The cbilding autumn.” Shak. 

CHILD - BEARING, Participial Noun, 
pregnancy, breeding. 

CHULD-BED, S. a ling in. 
CHILD-BIK TH, S. labour; travail; 


Ni 


cken. (elive ry. 
0, 8 CHULD-HOOD, S. frild-bad, Sax. ] the 
4 uy terval between infancy and youth; ado- 
hard { leſcence. 


CHFLDISH, Adj, reſembling a child, on- 
j becoming a child. I put away childi/ 
lbings ”*, 3 Cor. xiii. 1m. 
_ CHVULDISHLY, Adv. in a trifling child- 
ih, indiſcreet manner. | 
CHVLDISHNESS, S. want of diſcretion, 
knowledpe, or experience z in a good ſenſe, 
leſs ſimplicity, innocency. 
CHFLDLESS, Adj. having no children. 
CHI'LDLIKE, Adj. that which is expee- 
ted from a child. i 
CHILIFA'CTIVE, Adj, producing or 
forming ehyle. - 
CHILIFACTORY, Adj. that which pro- 
duces chyle. . 
CHELIFA'CTION, S. the act of turning 
or converting any food or ſubſtance into chyle. 
CHILL,. Adj. {kiligh, Belg.) that which 
Ps circulation by its coldneſs. Figuratively, 
bivering; gepreſled, dejected or diſcouraged. 
CHILL”, S. a ſenſation of cold; cold- 
dels or chillneſs. : 


CHIEFLY, Adv. generally, principally, 


CHI 


| To CHVLL, V. A, to reduce to a ſtate 
of coldneſs. Figuratively, to ſtop or re- 
preſs; | to. diſcourage, deject, blaſt, ur de- 
{troy by cold. 

CHIVLLINESS, $, cold; a ſenſation of 
ſhivering. 

CHTYLLY, Adj that which from 
or produces the ſenſation of cold. A 
chilly ſweet,” Fairfax, | 

CHI'LNESS, S. the quality of producing 
the ſenſation of cold or ſhivering. 

CHIME, S. in Ringing, the ſounding all 
the bells of a Neeple, with all the variations 
in their order, that can produce mulic or an 
agreeable harmony. Figuratively, harmony 
| of tempers, proportion, or other relations, 

To CHIME, V. N. to be mulical; to 
anſwer cach other; to wreſt a thing to a 
particular purpoſe, or to put ſuch a con- 
ſtruion on a ſentiment, as to make it agri 
with our on. Any ſect—will make all 
chime that way. To acquieſce ia ; to agree 
with, Applied to Poetry, to make the con- 
cluding ſyllables of two verſes end with the 
ſame ſound, ARtively, to make an agree- 
able ſound or harmony. 

CHIME'RA, S. — a poetical fic- 
tion of a monſter of the parts of different ani- 
mals. Figuratively, a groundleſs imagination, 

CHIME'RICAL, Adj. imaginary, fan- 
taſtic, not real. 

CHIMERICALLY, Adj. in a wild, fan- 
taſtic, vain manner, exiſting only in the 
imagination. 

CHIMNEY, S. [chemince, wy the paſ- 
ſage through which the ſmozk aſcends in a 
houſe; the hearth or fire-place. As a re- 
medy for ſmoaky chimneys, it is adviſed to 
make the funnel narrower at bottom than at 
top, becauſe the fire and internal air will 
then impell it with greater force and more 
caſe ; and, as it will be ſpread into a larger 
ſpace when mounting, its gravity will be lets, 
and its tendency to return into the room 
very lutle. Chimney- car ner, is the fire - ſide, 
or, in country places, @ ſeat at each end of 
the fire· grate; uſed, in fumiſiar language, 


Chimney-piece is a comgoſinen of certain 
mouldings over the mant}e-tree; 1: | 
CHIN, S. [cinne, Sax. ] that part of the 
face below the under-lip. - 4! 1. 
CHINA, the empire of, in Aba, is bound- 
ed on the E. by the accan, on he N. by a 
great wall, above 1000 miles in length, 
which ſeparates it from Tartary on the W. 
by high mountains and deſarts, and on the 
8. by the ocean, and the kingdoms of Ton- 
quin, Cochin China, and Laos. It is in- 
cluded between 142 and 152 degrees of Lon- 
gitude, and between 21 and 55 of Latitude. 
Some pretend it is bounded without the great 
wall by the empire of Ruſſia, but improper- 
ly ; for that country has always been known 


by the name of Tartary, though it is now — 


as a place for idle and ul perſons. 
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. wanting, there are artificial canals, for the 
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were the firſt inventors of printing, gun- pow - 


many uſes, ſuch as pipes to convey water in, 
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the Chineſe dominions. It is about 2000, 
miles in length, from N. to S. and 1 500 in 
breadth, from E. to W. and is divided into 
16 provinces, which contains 155 towns of 
the firſt rank, 1412 of the ſecond, beſides 
2357 fortified towns; in all which there 
may be about 50,c00,000 of people, There 
are ſeveral large rivers, and where theſe are 


more ready communication and trading from 
one part to another; for they are all made 
navigable for large barks, It is generally a 
plain champaign country, and they ſearce let 
an inch of ground remain unoccupied; for 
the hills are cur into ſeveral (tages, or ſtories, 
from the bottom to the top, that the rain 
may water them all pretty equally, and ren- 
der them more fruitful. Even the moun- 
tains are cultivated and covered with trees ; | 
and there are mines of iron, tin, copper, 
quick-ſilver, gold, and ſilver. There are 
corn and pulſe of all ſorts, eſpecially rice; 
and there are a great number of ſimples, and 
ſeveral trees we fruits proper to the country, 
particularly one tree produces peaſe, very lit- 
tle different from thoſe of Europe; another 
bears a kind of gum, which makes excellent 
varniſh; and a third bears white berries, of 
the ſize of a hazel nut, whoſe pulp is nothing 
but a ſort of tallow, of which they make 
candles; and a fourth, called the white-wax 
tree, produces white ſhining wax, of much 

reater value than the common bees-wax, 

he Bamboo cane grows to the height of an 
ordinary tree ; and, though it is hollow with- 
in, yet the wood is very hard, and proper for 


boxes, baſkets, and for the making of paper, 
after it is reduced into a fort of paſt. It is 
now well known to all Europe, that this is 
the only country from whence all ſorts of 
teas are imported. The complexion of the 
Chineſe is a ſort of tawney, and they have 
large foreheads, ſmall eyes, ſhort noſes, large 
ears, long beards, and black hair, and thoſe 
are thought to be moſt handſome who are 
moſt bulky, The women affect a great deal 
of modeſty, and are remarkable for their lit- 
le feet. The men endeavour to make as 
pumpons an appearance as poſſible, when they 
go abroad ; and yet their houſes are but mean 
and low, conſiſting only of a ground- floor. 
They are addicted to all ſorts of learning, 
particularly to arts and ſciences ; and they 


der, and the mariners compaſs, they all 
having been known here for a conſiderable 
number of years before the knowledge of them 
in any other part of the globe, The govern- 
ment of this empire is abſviute, and the em- 
peror has a privilege of naming his ſucceſ- 
ſor; but the chief mandarin has permiſſion | 
to remind Wirth of his faults; He looks upon 
His ſuhjects as his children, and pretends to 
govern them with a fatherly affection. There 
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hands, and thence pretends to foretell his 
fortune. Let the — bchold h 
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is no country in the world where the in 


tants are ſo ceremonious as here; and y G 
notwithſtanding their ſeeming ſincerity, ers 
cheat as much in their dealings as int "H 
molt uncivilized countries. It is certain M Cum 
their empire is a very ancient, and they tha oN. 
ſelves pretend it has exiſted many thou ſous 
years before our zra of Noah's flood. Hi the ir 
ever, it is generally allowed to have com ach tl 
ed 4000 without — though N cine 
have had twenty two different ſamilics on oi the (a; 
throne, The laſt family now reigning, rates, 
that of the Tartars, who conquered nd. 
in 1640, Their religion is Payaniſa, CHIRI 
the ſect of Fo is the principal, onging 
CHUN-COUGH, S. from Kiche, wplic: 
kich-boeft, Beig.] a violent dry cough, cs. 
iag children. | ol mad: 
CHUNE, S8. ſcein, Arm] the part of . maſ; 
back, containing the ſpine or back b ro CE 
In Butchery, the back ones of a beat cfihhiſel. 
out ſo, as to contain ſome fleth, which h cher 
great eſteem with epicares, ld ; a 
To CHINE, V. A. to fplit along H empt. 
back bone. d of b: 
CHINK, S. [cine, Sax.] a narrow der 
ing lengthwiſe. ToCH 
To CHUNK, V. A. to make pieces eend, 
any metal found by ſhaking them tagte ey chi 
To break in clifts, or gape. CHIT 
CHINKY, Adj. full of narrow holes, oiourſe. 
elitts. jd," Sp 
CHIUNTS, S. a fine cloth made of ct conver! 
in the Eaſt Indies, CHI) 
To CH, V. A. [fram coupe», or c4;r8i'g.] th 
Fr.] to cut wood, &c. into ſmall pieces, r ſen 
CHIP, S. [o, Sax.] a ſmall pie dis ſen 
wood, &c. ſeparated from a larger, by CHTV. 
cutting tool, jod] Kr 
CHIRO'GRAPHI3T. S. one uh Degrees 
neates or deſcribes the lines of a perſos bis ſenſe 


palms,” Martin Scrib. Johnion imagi In 
this to be an improper expreſſion, and de e, w 
inſtead of chiromancer, but the ctymol Form < 
and definition aſſigned above, icem to v. 
cate its propriety. CHI'VE 
CHIRO'GRAPHY, S. [from y:;, min 
and yeaq»] a perſon's hand-writing. center 
miſtry. CHLOR 
CHIRO'MANCER, 8, Nap ve, Gre. a « 
and pzzvri;] one who foreteils futuse ce vidows, 
by obſerving the lines of a perſon's hand. ſs, atten 
CHIRO'MANCY, S. the art of forete Wt green 
ing by inſpecting the lines of his bat ekneſs 
Palmittry. ; a ſwe 
To CHURP, V. N. to make a noiſe Md, an c 
birds, which call to one another. To mi the eye. 
gay, or chearful. He takes his / "IM CHOCC 
pint.” Pope, 1 tor thi 
CHIR/PER, S., a bird that chirps. . has 
perſon that is chearful, or merry, ped leav. 
CHIRU'RGEOV, 'S. {corroptly re the 
nounced ſargeou, from x54, Ge, a hand "EE, 1s a 
1555 vagill; 


CHO 
| Gr. a work] one who cures ſuch diſ- 
ers, as require the operations of the 


nd. 

CHIRURGERY, S. Sce CHIRUR- 
FON, The art of curing wounds and 
ious diſeaſes, by external applications, 
the infancy of phyſic, this was the only 
ach that was practiſed ; and after internal 
licines were invented, we find them joined 


cs on the ame perſon, and even the great — 2 | 
Wg, Writes, exerciſiag both the office of phyſi- 
x Cho and a ſurgeon. . 

(aa, CHIRU'R GIC, CHIRU'/RGICAL, Adj. 


plications in healing. 
CHISEL, S. [ciſeau, Fr. ciſcllo, Ital.] a 
| made of iron, uſed in carpentry, join- 


t ef. maſonry, ſculpture, &c. i 
K bo To CHISEL, V. A. to cut or work with 
caſt chiſel. 


cher, 8. [from ciro, Ital.] a little 
le; a meer baby; a word expreſſive of 


d of barley or other 


r 
bew the chit or [pri 8 


it. Mort im. 
e end, applied to gr 
r ira ſeven Jays.” Mortim. 
CHIT-CHAT, S. idle and unimproving 
courſe, 
pb.” Spe, No. 560. Seldom uſed unleſs 
converſation, 

CH“ T TERLINGS, S. [from ſchyterling, 
g.] the guts or bowels. Likewiſe the 
der ſewed on the boſom of a man's shirt; 
this ſenſe it is uſed in the ſingular number, 
CHUVALRY, S. [chevalerie, Fr. knight- 
od] knighthood, or military dignitary. 
Degrees and orders of chivalry.”* Bacon. 
is ſenſe is obſolete, The qualification of 


ved by a knight, An adventure, or ex- 
bit, In Law, a tenure of land by knights 
ice, whereby the tenant is bound to 
form ſome noble or military act to the 


CHI'VES, S. ſcive, ceve, Fr.] in Botany, 
e ſtamina which ſupport the ſummits in 
e center of flowers. 

CHLORO'SIS3, S. [x eee, Gr.] in Me- 
ne. a diſorder incident to maids, wives, 
ridows, vulgarly called the green ſick- 
ls, attended with a whitiſh, pale, or ſome- 
at greeniſh colour; a full habit of body; 


hart ekneſs of the legs, a*difficulty of breath- 
2; a ſwelling of the feet, an NY of 

ſe Mead, an oppreſſion during ſleep, a ſwelling 

me the eye-lids, and a flow and ſoft pulſe. 


CHOCOLATE, S. {Spaniſh} ſometimes 
d for the nut of cacao- tree, which in bo- 
J, has an empalement of five ſpear- 
ped leaves. Chocolate, when applied to 
pity the cake from whence the liquor is 
e, im a compoſition of the nut, ſugar, 


tempt, A ſhoot, which ſprouts from the Lat.] a band o 
ain. © Barley— angels.“ Waker. 


ToCHI'T, V. N. to ſprout z to ſhoot at 
ain. I have known 


þ 


« A member of the chir-chat ; 


night. The profeſſion, or rules to be ob- 


nice diſtinftion. 


HO 


diluted with water is great, and if uſed mo- 
derately, will not overload the ſtomach, 
The leſs aromatics are mixed with it the 
better, becauſe they both render it hot and 
and leſſen its nutritious quality. 

CHOICE, S. [cbeix, Fr.] the preferring 
of a thing on reaſonable motives. The thing 
choſen, That which merits a preference, 
A variety of things offered, to ſelect from 
thence thoſe u hich are belt. To mate choice 
of, is to prefer or ſelect one or more things. 

CHOTCE, Adj. [comparative choicty, — 
perlative chciceſt, choif, Fr. } that which ought 


onging to external or manual operation, to be preferred, In the ſuperlative, the beſt. 


« My cboiceſt hours of life are loſt.” Careful, 
frugal, ** cboice of his time. Taylor. 
CHOICE- LESS, Adj. without a choice; 
not free. Under neceſſity. 
CHOVCENESS, S. that quality which 


gives a preference. Value, ſuperior excel- 
ronounced guire, chorus, 


lence. 

CHOIR, 8. [ 

e fin rs. ** The choir of 
That part of a church 
where the choriſters fit. 

To CHO RE, V. A. [ acevxan, Sax.} to 
ſtop up the paſſage of the throat ſo as to 
revent breathing. To kill, by ſtopping the 
reath. To intercept the motion of an 
thing: to ſmother. To hinder from grow= 
ing; applied to vegetables, uſed with the 
particle <vith, ** Choked with cares.” Luke 
Vit. . 

CHO'KE-PEAR, S. in Gardening, a 
rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. Figura- 
tively, a reproof, or check by which a perſon 
is put to ſilence. Giving choke-pears."* 
Cl:riſſa. A low expreſſion. 

CHO'KY, Adj. not cafily ſwallowed, but 
apt to ſtick in the paſſage, 

CHO'LER, S. | cholera, Lat. colere, Fr.] 
in Anatomy, the bile; uſed figuratively, 
for anger. ; 

CHO'LERIC, or CHO'LERICK, Adj. 
angry, paſſionate. 

10 CHO'OSE, v. A. [preter I cheſe, T 
bade choſen, or choſe, trom ceoſan, Sax. choiſer, 
Fr.] to prefer, to give the preference to z 
to will ; to ſelect, or pick out of a number. 

CHO'OSER, S one who chooſes or has 
the power of chooſing. An elector. 

To CHO'P, v. A. [preter chopt, or I 
bare chopt, happen, Belg.] to cut with a 
cleaver, &c. by a ſudden ſtroke. To eat 
quickly. Neuterly, to change. The 
wind chops about.” To chop upon, to meet 
with a thing ſuddenly, to- appear as if cut, 


&« C/ opt hands.” 
To CHO/P, v. A. Lenker. Belg. } to ex- 
change one thing for another. To be fickle 


in one's choice; to bandy; to perplex with 
** Leave off your «bopping 
of Logic. L'Eſtr. 

CHOP, S. a piece cut off by u quick 


vanilla. Its nutritive quality, when | 


ſudden blow, A picce of meet cut from off 
a joint 


CHR 


joint. A chink, cleft or hole. beuſe, 
a kind of a cook's ſhop, where meat is ready 
dreſſed, ſo called from their dealing, at firſt, 
moſtly in mutton chops, in ſome places re- 
ſorted to by people of no ſmall fortune, and 
remarkable both for the elegance of the 
ecokery, and the coſtlineſs of the proviſions. 

CHO'PPING, Adj. { from chioþfine] large, 
applied to infants. ** A chopping boy.” on 
ping- block, a thick block of wood uſed by 
butchers. 

CHO'PPY, Adj. [from che] full of holes, 
or clefts ; appearing as if cut, or chert. 

CHOPS, S. {a corruption of CHAPS] the 
mouth of a- beat. Uſcd alſo in contempt, 
for the mouth of a human creature, The 
mouth of any thing. As the chops of the 
channel.” 

CHO/RAL, [from cLorus, Lat.] belong- 
ing or relating to choir. . 

CHORD, S. {pronounced hard, as if the 
b was dropped; when it implies a ftring 
or rope, it is ſpelt cord, but in its primitive 
ſenſe the b is retained] the ſtring of a mutica] 
inſtrument, by the vibration of which all 
founds are excited. In Geometry, a right 
live, terminating at each of its extremities in 
the circumference of a circle. In Anatomy, 
a a ſmall nerve extended over the drum of the 


car. 

CHO RION, S. [Gr. from y»pev] in A- 
natomy, a thick, ſtrong, whiiſſh membrane, 
which wraps the fetus. | 

CHO'RISTER, S. [generally pronounced 

iriſter] one who lings in a choir, one who 
bh s in a chorus, beautifully applied to birds. 
„The rial cboriſt:rs.”* Ray, 

CHORO'GRAPHER, S. [from yagy, 
Gr. a region, and y{aqw, Gr. to deſcribe} a 
perſon that deſcribes particular Kingdoms, re- 

ions, or countries. 

. CHORO'GRAPHY, S. the art of deſcrib- 
ing countries. 

CHO Rs, S. [Lat.] ſeveral fingers join- 
ing in the ſame tune. That part of a ſong 
in which a whole company join. In antient 
drama, one or more perſons preſent on the 
tape during a dramatic performance, ſerving 
to introduce or prepare the audience for the 
introduction of any particular incident, 

CHOOSE, the preter. of CHOSE, 

CHO'SEN, the Participle paſſive of 
CHOOSE, 

To CHOU'SE, v. A. to deprive a perſon 
of any thing by falſe pretences; uſed with ef. 

CHOU'SE, S. a fit object for fraud; a 
bubble, a trick, 

CHRIST, fchriſtus, Lat. of xricoc, Gr. 
ny as. one ot the appellations given to 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus, ſignifying the 
fame as Meſſiab, and importing the validit 
ot his claim to the high character he aſſumed. 

To CHRIS TEN, V. A. [criſinian, Sax. 


C HR 

of baptiſm. Figuratively, to give a 8 
6 0557 ten the p. W 
CHRI'STENDOM, S. f ceiſtendone, 5. 
thoſe parts whercin chriſtianity is know 
profeſſed. 
CHRISTENING, 8. [from criſten, & 
the ceremony of baptiſm, whereby per 
are entered and received as member; 


Chriſt, * 
CHRISTIAN, 8. [cbrifianus, Lat. lil. 
avg, Gr. ] a perſon * — the pric — 
ples of his religion. ug 
CHRISTIAN, Adj, [chriſtianu, Ugo: 
profeſſing or exerciſing the Chriftian religy þ t 
The moſt Chriſtian king is a title aſſumed WY. ; 10 
the king of France. 105 
CHRI'STIAN-NAME, S. [from oi OGE 
naman, Sax.) that which is given a pero Wl. og 
his baptiſm, The quakers who do not l tkabl 
| tize, have generally a meeting, in which i; RON 
name is given to the infant, and inſenei ER]: 
a certificate, ny ren 


CHRISTIANISM, S. [cl ciſtianiſmu, 
the peculiar d»Qrines of the Chriſſian rey 
on; thoſe nations who profeſs themle 
Chriſtians, 

CHRISTIA'NITY, S. [chreriente, | 
the doQtrines profeſſed by Chriſtians, 


emora 
HR OD 
time, 
nt te 
HR'YS 


To CHRISTIANVZE, v. A. {from a +_ 
nian, Sax. I to convert a pes ſon to the en i 
trines of Chriſtianity. ; on 

CHRIST” MAS, 8. [from chriſt and». 4. 
of maſſe, or meſſe, Sax. a public ſervice, — 
ceremony, the Lord's ſupper, an offcringh been 


aſed in a ſermon on Eaſter-day 996, and! 
divers Saxon epittles, before the doQrinet 
Tranſubſtantiation was ever heard of] the 
on which the nativity of our bleſſed Savin 
is celebrated. C;riſimas-box, a box in whic 
money collected by ſervants, at Chriſtma, 
kept; alſo the collections made at Chriſtma 
CHRISTMAS-FLOWER, ſee HELL 
BORE. HU'B 
CHROMA'TIC, Adj. [from chr} | , 
Painting, that parts which conſiſt in e 
louring. In ancient Muſic, the ſecond « 
the three kinds, conſiſting of ſcmi-tone 
varying and embelliſhing the diatenic. 
CHRO Nic, CHRONICAL,S. [from% 
vo;, Gr.] that which endures a long time. 
Medicine, applied to thoſe diſeaſes which 
come to a criſis ; they are owing to ſome 
tural defect in the conſtitution, or irtequ 
manner of living: Dr. Cheyne imputes 
moſtly to repletion, 
CHRO'NICLE, S. 
gular and chronologica 
tions; a hiſtory, i 
To CHRO'NICLE, V. A. to inſert in? 
hiſtory; to record; to be rendered famo 
„IJ expect to be cbroricled in ditty. C 
CHRO'NICLER, S. an hiſtorian; ® 
who tranſmits any fact to poſterity, ot N 


teeth to 
m 
Köck 
on of 
om chi, 
a hole 
ay wher 
hole. 
oCHU( 
ill like a 


1 Fr.] 2 
account of trania 


w initiate into the church by 3 


ſerves the memory of any — 


0. VII. 


CHU, 
HRONOGRAM, 8. [from yeonee and 


ws, Gr. ] an inſcription whoſe numeral 
5 compoſe ſome particular date: thus the 
i] letters in SæC Lor VM in ſ{zcVla; make 
he ſum 1660. f 
HRONOGRAM'MAST, & one who 
noſes chronograms. 

HRONO'LOGER, S. [from ygover, and 
Gr.] one who fludies the ſeitling or 
ling the dates of former tranſactions. 
HRONOLO'GICAL, Adj. relating to 
boy, the ſeries of time, in which any 
ations happened. 
HRONOLO'GICALLY, Adv. conſiſt- 
with the rules of chronology, or the re- 
xr ſeries of time. 

RONO'LOGIST, 8. [See CHRO- 


n c88.0GER | one who from particular data 
erſog out and fixes the periods in which any 
* ble tranſaction has happened. 

Ic 


RONOLOGY, S. [See CHRONO- 
ER] the art of tracing the times where- 
ny remarkable tranſaction is performed, 
emorable events happened. 

HRONO'METER, 8. {from xporec, 


CHU 
 CHU'FF, S. I oH. Sax. ] a coarſe, blunt, 


ſurly clown, 

CHU'FFLY, Adv. in ſurly moroſe man- 
ner. “ John anſwered cbaffly,” Clariſſa. 
Not uſed in any author of eltcemed learning, 

CHU'FFINESS, S. ſurlineſt, moroſeneſs. 

CHU'FFY, Adj. void of condeſcention, 
good - nature, and politeneſs. Surly; moroſe. 
A S. a large thick heavy piece of 
wood, 

CHURCH, S. [eyric, circe, Sax. ] the col- 
leclive body of Chriſtians. ** The holy ca- 
thelic church,” A body of Chriſtians, united 
by the ſame doctrines and making uſe of the 
mode of worſhip. Any number of perſons 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, even in a private 
houſe. Figuratively, the religion of England 
as by law eſtabliſhed, oppoſed to the modes 
of worſhip adhered to by diſſenters. A place 
of worſhip. In ArchiteQure, a large oblong 
building, conſiſting of a ſteeple, belfry, nave, 
choir, Illes, pulpit, &c. - 

To CHURCH, V. A. to read the ſervice, 
of returning thanks to God for a happy di- 
livery, with the perſun who is recovered 
from child- bed. 

CHURCH-MAN, s one who profeſſes 
the religion by law eſtabliſhed. A miniſter, 
or clergyman. 

CHURCH-WARDEN, 8. gage 
der, Sax. ] an officer elected yearly, in Eaſter- 
week, by the miniſter and pariſhioners of 
every pariſh, to look after the church, church- 
yard, &c. and likewiſe to obſerve the behaviour 
of the pariſhioner in ſuch particulars, as ap- 
pertain to the cenſure or juriſdiction of the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, &c, they are ſworn into 
their office by the archdeacon, and, as if a 
kind of corporation, can ſue or be ſued for 
the church-goods. 

CHURCH- YARD, S. the ground belong- 
ing or adjoining to a church wherein the 
dead are interred, | 

CHU'RL, S. ſcarl, Brit.] a clown a mo- 
roſe il|-bred perſon. A niggardly, penurious, 
or miſerly man. 

CHU'RLISH, Adj. rude, ignorant, ill - 
bred, ſurly, uncivil, ſelfiſh, avaritious. Fi- 
guratively, applies to things, harſh, not to 
de bent, ſtiff, ** The metal will be hard, 


and churlifſb.”” Bacon. | 1 
CHUR'LISHLY, Adv. rudely, uncivilly, 


| upkindly. The olive did churliſbly put 


over the ſon.” L'Eſt , it 
CHU'RLISHNESS, S. the rude obſtinate 
and ſurly behaviour of a clown, _ ,, 
CHURME, 8. [one, Sax.] a confuſed 
ſound, murmur, or noiſe. | ** With the 
clurme of a thouſand taunts.“ Bacon. | 
To CHURN, V. A. [cerene, Sax. ] a veſſel 
uſed io make cream into butter. 15 
To CHU RN, V. A. lesen, Belg.] to 
turn a thing often in the mouth, cb d 
in his teeth. To make, butter, by a con- 


iemle time, and pilgor, Gr." meaſure] an in- 
; nt to mea ſure time. 
%, + YSALIS, s. [of xeveo, Or. gold 
| the general colour of its pellicle] in Na- 
Pay 1! Hiſtory, a caterpillar, in its ſecond ſtare 
ein it continues without eating; or any 
1nd on except in its tail, till it burſts its pel- 
n changes into a moth or butter-fly ; 
erin curious anatomical obſervations which 
e deen made by Swammerdam, on this 
e ent ſtate of inſects, are well worth the 
the oc the curious. 
sort, {from , Gr. and 
n r.] anciently a general term, given for 
* precious ſtones, that had a caſt of gold or 
W in their compoſition. At preſent 
Huus fone of a greeniſh colour, with a 
— of yellow. , \ 
and] HU'B, S. FTrrom cop, Sax.] in Natural 
, a non ſpinous fiſh, or that which 
wy prickly fins, and only one on its 
Wed it is full of ſmall bones, and is in 
ic from Midmay to Candlemas, but beſt 
inter, ; 
— o CHU'CK, V. N. [perhaps from the 
+ or 2 corruption of chick. Chaucketer, 
hag to whiſper] to make» a noiſe like a hen 
rz der chickens. "LI 
« l eU CK, V. A. [chor, Fr.] to give 
| tle ſtroke under the chin, ſo as to make 
Jax teeth touch each, other, to endeavour to 
_ Loden into a hole. | 
HUCK, S. the noiſe of a hen; An ex- 
n of kindneſs or endearment, corrupt- 
gamen m chick. An endeavour to toſs money 
2 hole in the ground. Chuck-farthing, 
N 7 wherein money is chucked or ſſed in- 
ole. | 
"Wo CHUC'KLE, v. A. [ [chorcken, Belg.] 
HRO all 5 a hen, to fondle, to grind, 


| tinual motion, 


li To 


+4 


CID 

To CHU'3E, v. A. ſee CHOOSE, | 

CHYLA'CEOUS, Adj. conſiſting of or 
reſembling chyle. 

CHY'LE, S. [ywazc] in the animal œco- 
nomy, a milky liquor, extracted from diſſolv- 
ed aliments of every kind, and conveyed to 
the blo d. | 

CEYLIFA'CTION, S. [from chylus, Lat. 
and factum] the converting the juice of ali- 
ments into ce. 

 CHILYFA'CTIVE, Adj. endued with the 
quality of making chyle, 

CHYLO'US, Adj. conſiſting, or partaking 
of the qualities of chyle. 

CHY'MIC, or CHYMICAL, Adj. [chymi- 
cus, Lat.] made by or relating to chymiſtry. 
2 more properly ſpelt chemic or chemi- 
cal, 5 


 CHY'MICALLY, Adv. in a chymical 
manner, . 

CHY'MIST, 8. [pronounced kimmiſt, ſee 
CHYMISTRY | a pro feſſor of chymiſtry, 

CHY'MISTRY, S. {from yuzuo;, Gr, or 
xte, Gr.] an art by which ſenſible bodies are 
io changed by means of fire, that their ſeve- 
ral powers and virtues are thereby diſcovered, 
and new bodies are compoſed by the mixture 
of different ingredients, 

CIBA'RIOUS, Adj. [cibarius, Lat. ] pro- 
— — or parta king of the qualities of food; 

MIC, 

CI'CATRICE, CIUCATRIX, 8. [Lu.] a 
little ſeam, remaining on the ſkin, after the 
healing of a wound. Figuratively, a mark or 
impreſſure. I he cicatrix and capable im- 
preſſure.“ Shak. 

CICATRIZATTION, 8 in Surgery, the 
att of healing a wound. The ſtate of being 
Kkinned over. 

To CICATRIZE, V. A. to heal and ſkin 
a wound over, 

To CFCURATE, V. A. f[cicur, Lat. ] to 
tame. Figuratively, to render or make mild 
or harmleſs. ** So circurated, and ſubdued.” 

Drews. 

CIDER, S. [cigre, Fr. fidra, Ital.] a briſk, 
cool liquor prepared trom the juice of apples 
made vinous by fermentation. Uſed with 
moderation it is good and wholeſome, prefe- 
rable to wine, becauſe its ſpirits are lefs vehe- 
ment, and detained by a viſcous phlegm, which 
Ekewiſe contributes to render it cooling. That 
thoſe who drink this liquor look more heal- 
thy, and are both more vigorous and ſpright- 
ys than thoſe who drink wine, feems evi- 
dent from the obſervation of Lord Bacon. 
« Of eight old people, ſays he, ſome were 
near, and others above 100; who during 
their whole lives, drank nothing but Cider, 
and were ſo vigorous, that they danced and 
jumped about like young men.“ 

CI DERRIN, S. the liquor made of the 

roſs matter of the a 


| les, after the cider is 
preſſed out, by the 


ition of boiled wa- 


ter. . 


C IN 
CIELING, fee CEILING. 
CILTA, S [Lat.] in Anatomy, the pull 


does of (tiff hairs wherewith the eye; 
guarded ; their uſe is to keep out fig 


moats, to break the impetuolity of the . : a 
of light, and at the ſ:me time to leave ox, 
enough for the diſcernment of objec, 0 * 
grow bur to a certain length, need no d tw 
ing likethe other hairs, and are ſenſible, Ty | chi 
points are bent with great art; thoſe in tei = 
per eyelids turning upwards, and thoſe int of F 
lower towards the earth, that nothing nj _ 
obſtruct our ſight. And from hence ue hot 
learn how critical the great autho of ni” A 
hath been, in forming even the leaſt | Om 
moſt minute conveniencics, that belong wo 
animal bodies. — 

CI LIARY, Adj. Ic han. Lat.] in ch. 
my, belonging or relating to the eyelids * ; 

CILICEOUS, Adj. [cilicium, Lat] u * 
of hair. A cilicious or ſackcloth H 
Brown. tin thi 

CYMETER, S. [cimetarra, Span.] i _ 
of a ſword, uſed by the Turks, ſhort, ben wy 0 
flat, and with but one edge. —— 

CIN'CIURE, s. from cin&ura, L “g 
girdle, or clothing worn round the e | 
An incloſure. In Architecture, a ting, | 3 as 
or orlo, at the top and bottom of the iy * 
of a column. 0 1 

CI'NDER, S. [cindre, Fr. /inder, $ 4 
coals burnt till moſt of their ſulphur is« Rc. 
ſumed, and redueecd to a porous cake, 1 

CINGLE, S. [cingulum, Lat.] a gt 
belt for a horſe. (ings | — 

CNN ABAR, 9. [mag, Lat.] 21 
neral ſubſtance; the ore out of which qui cu 
filver is drawn, conſiſling partly of 31 14 
phureous, and partly of a mercurial na 7 
and divided into native and faQtitious: qr 
native is that which is juſt deſcribed; 0 1 
faQtitious is made of flours of (ulphr . . ' 
quickſilver, firſt incorporate y fire and mee 
terwards ſublimated. 

CUNNAMON, S. ſcinnamamum, Lot ]t —— 
bark of an aromatic growing in the ili bl; 
Celon. It is an aſtringent in the primz "lt. 
or firſt paſſiges, and in the remote ſal rap 
action, an aperient and, alexipharmic. 1 41 
ſtrengthens. the viſcera, aſſiſis cone 1 
ex ls wind, and is a very preſent cr * 

CIN'QUE-FOIL, s. \cinge, Fr. "W120; 
Fr.] a kind of five-leaved clover, lon of 

CUNQUE-PORTS, S. Fr. the fir: Fo CI's 
or havens | the following havins, v'z- Don 1 to 
Sandwich, Rye, Haſtings, Winchelſca, ku 8 * 
ney, and Hithez formerly applied «nl y * 
five, which laying oppolite to France, ® c 
thought by our monarchs to deſerve he” 
than ordinary care to prevent an in Le * 
On this account Cambden ſays, that W eRer 
liam the Conqueror, appointed a warde r. 
king John granted them certain privik . , 
gn condition of their ſupplying hin =". - * 

Illeet to invade France; they are 4 ; nd 


CIR 

« and the conftable of Dover-caſtle, is 
aurden of all theſe cinque-ports. 
N'QUE-SPOTTED, Adj. having five 
VA mole cingue-ſpotted,”* Shakeſp. 
ION, S. [ fon, or ſcion, Fr.] in Botany, 
ng twig, or ſprout of a tree, 

HER, S. [ chifre, cifra, Ital.] an arith- 
character marked thus (o), though 
pralve itſelf, in integers it encreaſcs the 


_ of figures when ſet on the right-hand. 
wo aſſemblage of letters, conſiſting of the 
— ls of a perſon's name, interwoven to- 
er ꝙpber, 3 perſon of no im- 
Lal e intereſt, or importance. 


o CHER, V. N. to calculate or per- 
the operation of arithmetic. 

IRCLE, S. [| circulus, Lat. circle, Fr.] 
tively, a curve line, which being con- 
ed, ends in the point from whence it be- 
\ having all its parts equidiſtant from a 
tin the middle called the center. The 
umference of any round body. An aſ- 
bly of people forming a kind of ring. 
ompany. A ſerics of things following 


La another alternately. * Ihe circlirg 
0 bu ' Cireles of the empire, are ten in 
ive, i ber, which have a right to be preſent at 
the liets, 


o CIRCLE, V. A. to move round a 


yy. To ſurround, or encompaſs; to 
„ 8 1 : | 

oh dne. Actively, to move in a circle, 

8 

a on 


Cit 
[RCLET), S. a circle; an orb. 
IRCLING, Adj. ſurrounding like a 


0, 

V'RCUIT,'S, [ circuit, Fr.] the moving 
d. A ſpace incloſed with a-circle. The 
mfcrence of any thing. The journies 
n by the judges to hold aſſizes or admi- 


juſtice in thoſe places that are diſtant 
m London. 


ground about. Circumlocution. 


CIR 
man, and may beevinced from all the blood's 
being evacuated on — one of the 
greater arteries, The circulation of the 
nervous juice is concluded from the ſame 
principles as that of the blood. | 
CIRCUMA*MBIENCY, S. [ circum, Lat. 
and an bis. Lat.] the act of encompaſſing, 
ſurrounding, or incloſing. 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT, Part. fcircumam* 
biens, Lat. encircling ; ineloſing z ſurround- 
ing, encompaſling. 
bo CIRCUMA'MBRULATE, V. A. [from 
circum, Lat. and ambule, Lat.] to walk round 
about. 
To CIRCUMC TSE, V. A. ¶ from circur, 
Lat. and ſcindo, Lat.] to cut off the foreſkin, 
Figuratively, to reduce the mind to ſuch a 
ſtatc as was typified by circumciſion, to te- 
nounce every pleaſure and incentive inconſiſt- 


ſon admitted into the kingdom of God. 
CIRCUMCISION, S. [from circumciſe] 
the act of cutting off the foreſkin. I igura- 
tively, Judaiſm, or a Jew, ** Cometh this 
bleſſedneſs on the circumciſion only. Rom. iv. 
9 One who is of the ſpiritual ſeed of Abra- 
ham, and poſſeſſes thoſe qualifications bgni- 
fied by circumciſion. ** Circumciſicn is that 
of the heart in the ſpirit.” Ram. it. 29. 
« Circumcifion is the keeping of the Com- 
mandments.““ 1 Cor. vii. 19. 


V'RCLED, Part, that is in the form of a] To CIRCUMDU CT, v. A. circumducdum, 


Lat.] in Low, to ſuperſede, nullify, or ren- 
der of no eſſect. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, S. [circumferentia, 
Lat.] the line ſurrounding any ching. The 
ſpace incloſed in a circle, Any thing of a 
round form. The broad circumfererce 
hung on his ſhoulders like a moon.“ Par, 
Loſt. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, S. from circum- 
fero, Lat.] an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors 


CUT TION, S. ſcircuitio, Lat.] the|in taking angles. 


CIR'CUMFLEX, s. [circumflexus, Lat.] 


ſan RCULAR, Adj. [circulaire, Fr.] round, | an accent, marked thus () uſed to regulate 


mbling a circle, Figuratively, ſucceſſion. 
gar, mean, common. Had Virgil been 
cular poet. Dennis, Circular-letter, a 


lame intereſt or concern in ſome com- 
M iFair. * 


the pronunciation. 


CIRCUMFLUENT, Part. incloſing any 
thing with water. 


addreſſed to ſeveral perſons, who have To CIRCUMFU'SE, V. A, [c#cumfuſus, 


Lat.] to pour round; diffuſe, or ſpread. 
To CIKCUMGYRATE, v. A. [from 


'RCULARLY, Adv. in the form or|circum, and gyrus, Lat.] to roll round, 


«« Veſſels, curled, circumgyrated and com- 


ay. | 
] to move in a circle, To be in uſe, fo CIRCUMJA/CENT, Part. [ circumjacensy 


Lat.] bordering on every ſide, contigu- 


five ton of a circle. 

», Dont 10 CIRCULATE, V. N. from circulss, plicated together,” R 
1 Ro 

| ooh to be conſtantly changing its owner, op- 


to be hoarded, applied to money. 
wely, to put about, wh — 


inv 

unt er tbe glaſs circulate,” 0 

len, WY RCULATTION, 8. motion in a circle. 
rivile 

m r, and return the fame ſtate. The cir- 


ous, 


and from one to} CIRCUMINCE'SION, S. [from circum, 
» uſed of a cup or glaſs in drinking. | Lat. and inceſſum,} in theology, a term uſed 


by the ſchoolmen, to expreſs the conſub- 
tantiality of the three divine perſons in the 


ſeries in which things preſerve the ſame ſ trinity. Damaſcenus has made uſe of it in 


his explication of the text. I am in 


ion of the blood, was diſcovered in] father, and my father in me.” Fobn xiv. 11. 
uad in 1628, by Harvey our coratry-Y CIRCUMLOCU'TION, S. | from wes = 4 


lia 


ent with true religion, and to ect as a per- 


— —r——— Oo ed 
— - 

” "= 4 0 
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CIR 


Lat. and focutum] a pariphraſis ; a round-a- 
bout, or indirect way of expreſſing a perſon's 
ſentiments in order to guard againſt diſguſt. 

CIRCUMMU'RED, Adj. [from circum, 
Lat. and murus, Lat. a wall} encompaſſed, or 
ſurrounded with a wall, © Circummured with 
bricks.” Shok. 

CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE, Adj. {circun- 
navige, Lat. to ſail round] that which niay 
be ſailed round, 

CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION, S. [circum- 
navigatum, Lat.] the act of failing round. 
« The circumnavigation of Africa.“ Arbuth. 

CIRCUMPO'/L.AR, Adj. [from circum, 
Lat. and polaris] in Aſtronomy, thoſe ſtars 
near the north pole, which move round it 
without ſetting. 

CIRCUMROTA'TION, S. [from cir 
eum, and rote, Lat.] the act of whirling a 
thing round; the ſtate of a thing whitled 
round. 

To CICUMSCRIBE, V. A. [ circumeri- 
80 to incloſe in ceitain limits; to bound, 
limit, or reſtrain. 

CIRCUMSCRIP'TION, S. [ circumſcriptio, 
Lat | limitation, reſtraint, boundary. | 

CIRCULISCRIPTIVE, Adj. determining 
the ſhape or figure of a thing. 

CIRCUMSPE'CT), Adj. [circumſpeFtum, ſu- 
pine, of circumſpicio, Lat.] cautious with re- 
ſpect to conduct; wary. | 

CIKCUMSPE'CTION, 8. in its primary 
ſenſe, the act of Icoking round about one, 
%% With ſly circumſpectian. Par. Loſe, Figu- 
ratively, a Cautipus, circumſpect, or wary 
conduct. 

CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE, Adj. ſcircumſpec- 
tum) in its primary ſenſe, looking round 
about ; wary. 

CIRCUMSPE'CTLY, Adv. in a cautious, 
wary, diſcreet, and prudent manner. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, S. [Lat.] a particu- 
lar incident; an event. In the . ſtate 
or cond tion of a perſon, bad circumſtances, 
lignitylng poverty, and goed circumſtances, 
riches. 

To CIT'RCUMSTANCE, v. N. to be 
attended with peculiar incidents. 

CVYACUMSTANT, Part, [circumſtars, Lat.] 
ſtanding round, or ſurrounding. 

CIRCUMSAN'”TIAL, Adj. [circumſtan- 
tialis, low Lat.] accidental; minute; con- 
taining every particular. 

To CIRCUMVALLATE, V. A. ſcir- 
cumvallatum] to ſurround with fortifica- 
tions. 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION, S. fcircom- 
vallatum, Lat.] the art of entrenching or 
fortitying. In Fortiſication, a line or trench 
with a parspet, thrown up by belicgers, en- 
compaſling their camp to defend it. 

To CIRCUMY CNT, V. A. fcircum- 
ventum] io over- reach; to deceive, or im- 


rose upon. 
CIKTUMYE'NTION, 8. [circyentie 


CIT 
Lat.] the impoſing upon, or over 


a perſon, 

CIRCUMVOLU'TION, fc 
Lat.] the act of rolling a thing run, 
thing rolled round. 

CFRCUS, CIRQUE, S. [circu, Ly 
Antiquity, a large building, torn 
rows of feats riling above each oth 


uſed for the exhibiting ſhews to the a, 4! 


CIRENCESTER, a town of Cu p:1tvn 
ſhire, with two markets, vn Money; W's 22 * 
Fridays, and three fairs, on Easter elke 
July 18, and November $, for cat, . 
horſes, weol, oil, and leather. 15 pexpre! 
on Mondays is chicf,y for corn, an! fra! 
days for wool, yarn, and provifiors ever ie 
ſeated on the river Chero, over vl:.c fg 
a bridge, It was a place cf great won . 
the time ot the Romens, being thei 2 cr ip 

oloure 


in circumference, and the ruivg © the 
are yet to be ſcen. A great me ning 
tiquities have been found here, and ler 


45 its * 


Ci'Th 


Roman roads met aud crolicd exc) win, rd Ital, 
had alſo a caſtle and an abbey, long te dello v. 

molilhed. It is now a boruupli-toor, CIT? 
ſends two members to parli-ment ta omes fi 
miles E. N. E. of Hriftol, 13 3. F. of , 4" 


* 
L lich bis 
on, the 


I 
H$ #4" &* 14 


ceſter, an $5 W. by N. of Lows! 
15. 25. lat. 51. 42. 
CISSO/ID, S. an algebraical curve 9 


ſecond order, invented by Dioceles, an ooh 
ent Greek geometrician, in order i» tun" 14 
mean proportionals between two given den co 
lines. hedral c 
CIST, S. [ciffa, Lat. ciße, Sax.) 2 tor 
or covering; the coat of a tumour. Kliemit 
CI'STE}), Adj. [from c] inclokd CET) 
bag, caſe, or menibrane. g cittzen 
CIS/TERY, S. [cifterna, Lat.] 2 leg CVZ 
ceptacle for water or rain, for tamily ul Natural 
large reſervoir or repoſitory of water, Peru anc 
CIT, s. [a contraction of citizen] ces that 
reſides in the city; generally uſed 211 re leſs c 
of contempt. Ray thir 
CIT'ADEL, S. ¶ citadelle, Fr. citadeia, Lader ic 
a diminutive of citta. a city} a font, fe 
fortified with four, five, or fix baſli-ns, esse, « 
ſometimes in the mo(t eminent part ot CVI 
and ſometimes near it, in order to e mat 
againſt enemies. CUVI 
CUTAL, S. a reproof, or impea chmee, o 
ſummons to appear in a court; a qua ulated, 
CITA'TION, S. [ from citatum, (urn war, 
cito, Lat.] in Law, a ſummons to app non wag 
fore an eceleſiaſlical judge; the act ot «hich is 
an author's name, as eſpouling the end bf chwil » 
a perſon would eſtabliſh ; the paſlage q the prin 
from an author; a mention, detail, t. 
meration. A citation of ſuch © Mane, u 
produce it in any other Harvey. oppoſed 
CI'TATORY, Adj. having the pov "ily 
nature of a ſummons, ; aw, im 
To CI'TE, V. A. [cits, Lat. ] to ſum go 


a perſon to appear in a court of ivihce 
crzoin, or Call authoritativel) en 3 f. 


drofeſſes 


CIV 


ver. ca quote. That paſſage which I cited de- 


ie,” Bac. 
2 CI['TER, S. one who ſummons another; 
123 e who quotes {rom an author. 


CITESS, S. a female, or woman, who 
cur, Us in city. Uſed only by Dryden.“ Cits 
niet nd ce. Dryd. 


1 other CITVZEN, S. ſciteyen. Fr.] in its primary 
the gay, 211 inbabitant or dweller at any place; 
1 * perſon w is free of a city ; one who car- 
londns 1:5 on trade in a city. © When he ſpeaks 
trr- 1 Wot like a citizen, you find him a ſoldier.“ 


catike, lat. Uſed by Shakeſpcar, 25 an adjective, 
1 » Mocxprets the milder virtues of peace, and that 
an! «« inoroutneſs a perſon is ſubject to, who has 
finrs, ever Hen converſant in camps. Not fo 
nent anton as to ſeem to die Cer lick.” 
t Oe . 
hen 21 CL. RINE, Adj. ¶citrinus, Lat.] lemon- 
” the oloured ; of a dark yellow, ©** The buterfl 


— is its wings painted citrine and black.” 

nd fer CITRINE, S. Leitrinus, Lat. citrine, Fr. 
Ital.] a tpecies of chriſtal of a beautiful 
ml HUG 


CITRON, S. [cirrvs, Lat.] a fruit, which 

omes from a hot country, and is in ſmell, 
He, and hape, ſomewhat like a lemon, from 
Wer however it is diitingvitbed by its dimen- 
vn, the inenefſs of its pulp, the briſkneſs of 
It; ll, and deepneſs of its colour. 
CFLY, S. cite, Fr. cizia, Ital.] a large 
own iacioled with a wall. Alſo in Law, a 
wn corporate, that hath a bithop and a ca- 
hedral church ; the inhabitants of a city; the 
heut or middle of a place, oppoſed to the 
xemities, ** The city and borough.” 

TY, Adj. living iv a city; reſembling 
f citizen. 

CVE T. S. [ cjvet, Fr. zibetta, Arab.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a little animal, a native of 
Peru and Guinea, not unlike our cat, except- 
ing that its ſnout is more pointed; its claws 
re leſs dangerous, and its cry is different, 
Rzy thinks ic rather of the fox or wolf kind. 
Lader its tail is a bag. wherein the perfume 
of cover is formed, which is originally like 
greaſe, or a kind of gum. 

_CIVIC, Adj [civicus, Lat.] relating to 
fivil matters, oppoſed to military. 

CIVIL, Adj [civiſis, Lat.] belonging to 
acity, or its government; poliſhed, well re- 
giulated, oppoled to rude and barbarous. Ci- 
vw war, is that which people of the ſame na 
non wage with one another. Civil death, that 
which is inflited by the laws, Civil perver, 
000888 «f 4] magiſtrate, that which is exerciſed on 
e qu the principles of government, oppoſed to mi- 
or "ay. tiguratively, poliſhed, civilized, hu- 
as mane, weli-bred, and complaiſant ; genile; 

oppoſed to wild, rude, and barbarous ; beau- 
on 'ifully 2pplied to inanimate things. Civil 
law, implies the Roman law contained in 
mi che inlt.cutes, digeſts, and code. 
he CIVILIAN, S. {civilis, Lat.] one who 


-das, 


rve of 
„ a7 
10 fad 
given 
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CIVILITY, S. the ſtate of politeneſs, 
poſed to uncultivated barbarity ; a polite W 
dreſs ; a kindnefs beſtowed with politeneſs. 

Tec CIVILYZE, V. A. to inſtruct in ſuch 
—_— as tend to reclaim man from ſavage- 
neſs, 

CI'VILLY, Adv. in a kind, good-natured 
and genteel manner, oppoſed to rudeneſs or 
brutality ; in a genteel but not gaudy man- 
ner. The chambers were furniſhed cwilly.”? 
Bacon. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
CL/ACK, S. ſclece, Brit. clac, Fr.] any 
thing which makes a continued noiſe, lik: 
that of a mill, Figuratively, inceſſant cattle; 
the tongue. He knows not when my c/ac& 
will lie.“ Prior. From #/atſche, Belg. 

To CL'ACK, V. N. (cccian, Brit.] to 
let the tongue tun apace, to talk much. 
CLA b, Part. Preter from c/otbe. 

To CLAIM, v. A. [clamer, Fr. ] to de- 
mand as a right, oppoſed to aſking as a favour. 
CLA'IM, S. a demand, or right of de- 
manding a thing, as a. due. In Law, a titie 
to, or demand of any thing in the poſſeſſion 
of another. This word is generally joined 
with the verb lay. 

LAIMABLE, Adj. that which may be 
demanded or claimed. 

CLAIMANT, S. he that demands a thing 
as his property. | 

CLAI'MER, S. one who claims or de- 
mend a thing as his property. 

To CLA'MBER, v. N. | 4lemmen, Belg, ] 
to aſcend, or go up a ſteep place with difficul- 
ty, fo as to be forced to uſe both the knees 
and hands. 

To CLAM, to clog with any glewiſh mat- 


ter, 
CLA'MMINESS, S. vicidity, ropineſs, 

thickneſs. | 

CLA'MMY, Adj. viſcous, ropy, gluti- 


ous. 
CLA'MOROUS, Adj. ſpeaking !oud; tur- 
bulent ; vociferous. 
CLA'MOUR, S. [clamor, Lat.] a noiſe, or 
outcry ; applied with no ſmall elegance to in- 
animate things, „“ The loud Arno's boiſt'- 
rous clamours.”* Addif. 
To CLA'MOUR, v. N. to make a turbu- 
lent noiſe. 
CLA'MP, S. [4lamme, Belg.] a piece of 
wood added to another to ſtrengthen it; a 
little picce of wood like a wheel, uſed in a 
a mortice inſtead of a pully, 
To CLA'MP, V. A. to fit a board withthe 
grain to another piece acroſs the grain; to 
prevent warping. 
CLAN, S. {4/aan, Scot.] a family, race, 
or tribe ; uſed as a word of contempt. 
CLANCULAR, Adj. [clazcularius, Lat.] 
underhand, private, ſecret, clandeſtine. 
CLANDES'TINE, Adj. [clandeſtinus, Lat.] 
underhand ; ſecret ; private. 


peſl profeſſes the civil law. 


CLA'NDESTINELY, Adv. in a ſecret 
or 


© 
o 6 ů "IIs. ELCae — 


CL A 
2— manner; always uſed in a bad 


To CLANG, V. A. [<lango, Lat.] to make 
a loud fhrill noiſe reſembling that of a trum- 
pet; or like ſwords beat together, Actively, 
to _ or ſtrike together, fo as to cauſe a 
none, 

CLA'NGOUR, S. [clargor, Lat.] a loud 
ſhrill ſound. | 

——— Adj. making a loud ſhrill 
noiſe. 

CLA'NK, S. [from clank, a cor- 
ruption from clang] a loud, ſhrill, or harſh 
noife. ; 

To CLAP", v. A. [clappan, Sax. ] to ſtrike 
together ſuddenly, ſo as to make a noiſe; to 
do any thing in a quick and unexpected man- 
ner; to appland, commend, or praiſe a per- 
ſon by ſtriking the hands together; to infect 
with the venereal diſcaſe, Uſed with ap, to 
do, perform, or finiſh any thing faddenly, or 
without much precaution. A peace may 
be clapped up with that ſuddenneſs.“ Heqwell, 
Neuterly, to ſhut with a quick or ſudden mo- 
tion, © c/ap to the door.“ To ſtrik the hands 
together by way of applauſe. 

CLA'P,S. (clap, Brit. Ag. Tent.) a loud 
noiſe, made by the ſtriking two things tage- 
ther, or by exploſion applied to thunder; ap 
plauſe, or approbation, teſtified by (ſtriking 
the hands together; the firſt ſtate of the ve 
nereal diſcaſe. 

CLA'PPER,'S. one who epplayds by ſtrik- 
ing his hands together; the tongue which 
hangs in the inſide of a bell ; a piece of wood 
in a mill for ſhaking the hopper, Figura- 
tively, the tongue of a talkative perſon. 

CLARENCE UX, or CLARENCIEURX, 
S. the ſecond king of arms, fo called from 
the duke of Clarence, fon of Edward III. 
who firſt bore this office, 

CLARE. OBSCURE, |ebiaro- ſcuro, Ital.] 
the lights and ſhades in a picture; the art ot 
diſtributing the lights and ſhades to the beſt 
advantage; a deſign conſiſting only of two 
colours. | 

CLARET, S. ſvin clairet, Fr.] French 
wine of a clear, pale, red colour. 

CLARIFICA'( JON, the clearing from 
impurities ; the fining liquors. 

o CLARIFY, V. A. ſ[clarifeer, Fr. ] to 
fine or make any liquor clear. Figuratively, 
to free the underſtanding or miad from any 
impurities whieh might obſtruct its view o 
thivgs. | 

CLARION, S. clarion, Fr.] a trumpet 
with a ſhriller foand than the e mon ſore. In 
Heraldry, a bearing thought by Gwillim to be 
cne of the ancient trompets, but by others 
to be the rudder of a ſhip, or a reit tor a 
lance, 

CLARTTY, S. [clarte, Fr.] brightneſs, 
ſplendoyr, refulgence. 6 

To CLA'SH, V. N. [en, Relg. ] to 
m ke a noiſe, applied to tuo things ſtruck to- 
gether. Figuratively, to act with oppolite 


| 


CLA 


views, uſed with the particle with ; to g 
tradict, oppoſe or diſagree. © Claſhing na 
phors are put together." Spect. No. a 
Adtively, to make a noiſe by ſtriking in 
things together. 

CLA'SH, S. a noiſe made by collif 
1 ſentimenes or intereſts. 

CLA'SP. S. zheſpe or cheſpe, Belg, ] x thi 
piece of metal 27285 at A : 
to faſten together the two covers of a bai 


and du 
eaſily d 
o CLA 
ure wit! 
LA'Y-C 
Id as cla 


LA'YE 
11s 


the two fore parts of a garment, &c. A — K 
an embrace. | free f 
CLA'SPER, 8. in Botany, tendrils, lil; or 
ments, or threads, whereby ſhrubs and o u 
plants lay hold on trees. Given by the ere ſer 
Author of nature to ſuch plants whoh ; ered a 5 
ches being long, fragile, and flender, ces of 
fall by their own weight, or that of 6-4 ©» 8 
fruit ; in ſome plants they ferve not one in « 
ſupport, but likewiſe ſupply, as in the tr , pert 
roots of ivy, wherein they aſliſt the tome lie 
conveying ſap to the branches; in the a, C1 x7, 
cumber they ſerve for ſiabiliment,” pro. 
tion, and ſhade, LE AN 
CLA'SP-KNIFE, S. a knife which fa atively 
into the handle. ; from 
CLA'SS, S. [clafſir, Lat.] a colledtion innocei 
things ranged in order; a rank or order; MIE-Ax 
ſchools, a number of boys ſeated according anne 
their attainme1-ts. | LEAN 
CLA'SSIC, CLA'SSICAL, Adj. ,] ed, f 
Lat.] in ancient literature, the authors of f hings 6 
Anguitan age, who were of received u treedon 
and acknowledged abilitics. enel 
CLA'SSIC, S. an author of the firſt ui gilt 
and eftcemed a ſtandard for ſtyle, &c. Ito wy. 
To CLA'TTER, V. N. {clacrung, ce CLE 
Sax.] to make a noiſe by being ſtruck , 8a 
together ; alſo to make a noiſe by u nom b 
aloud, faſt, and little to the purpoſe. Atl; ray 
ly, to ſtrike any thing ſo, as to make it ones 21 
and rattle ; to diſpute, or wrangle. 7; a dete 
CLA'TTER, S. a rattling noiſe ; a tu EAR 
tuous noiſe, | tranſ 


CLAVA'TED, Part, [e{awatin, 
knobbed; or having plenty of knobs, 
CLA'VE, the præter of CLEAVE. 
CLA'/VICLE, S. [cluviculs, Lat. in 44 
tomy, the collar bone, of which there 


f 
duph ; 
from 
weathe 
„plain, 


_ btuated between the ſcapula and I 0 P 
CLAU'SE, s. [clarſula, Lat.] a ſent —— 
a ſingle article. dedug 
CLAU'STRAL, Adj. [from cone 
Belg.] belonging to a cloiſter. C,,. whi 
riors.” Ayliffe. miliar 
CLAW, S. [ clazean, Sax. ] the foot of entire] 
bird or beaſt, armed with a ſharp horny [ 1 5 
ſtance. Figuratively, the hand, eſpe cui. CLE 
a rap eious perſon ; a term of reprozct. Wc. 
To CLA'W, V. A. [clawan, Su. urity 
ſcratch with the nails, a dove 4 
CLA WE D, Adj. having claws, e dir 
or ſeratced with a clatu. bout 2 


CLA I, S. [clai, Brit, key, Belg. ] weg 


CLE 


to nd ductile earth, ſmooth to the touch, 
aa dillolving in water. 

0 vo CLA'Y, v. A. to cover with clay 3 to 
0g ure with clay. 


LA'Y-COLD, Adj. ſa compound word] 
jd as clay, lifeleſs. ** His clay- cli corpſe.” 


LA'YEY, Adj. conſiſting of clay. 
ISH, Adj. of the nature of clay; re- 
bling clay. 

LEAN, Adj. [pronounced cleen, cleene, 
| free from dirt, pure. Free from wick- 
„ or impurity, Elegant, neat ; op- 
w unweildly or encumbered. In a 
ture ſenſe, free from any diſcaſe which 


dlliog 


]ath 
ies, th 


ie ered a perſon unfit for public attendance 
* xces of worſhip, or the ſociety of others, 
ot cd to perſons; not fit to be eaten, or 
oy WS in ſacrifice, applied to beaſts, En- 
— , perfectly, quite, fully, or compleatly. 


omeſtic broils can overblown.” Shak. 
oCLEAN, V. A. te free from dirt, filth, 
pil, 
LEANLY, Adj. free or filth, 
atively, that which cleanſes or clears a 
g from filth, Free from moral impuri- 
innocent, chaſte, 
LEANLY, Adv. in a clean, neat, de- 
manner, 
LEANNESS, S. [pronounced clzenneſs] 
neſs, freed from dirt or filth, applied 
* 0 "dings or clothes. Elegance, exactneſs, 
freedom from foreign mixture, or un- 
eneſs, applied to language. Freedom 
n guilt, or any immoral impurity, ap- 
to actions. . 
0 CLE'ANSE, v. A. [pronounced clenſe, 
fan, Sax.] to free from dirt or filth. To 
from bad humours by medicine. 
LEANSER, S. in Medicine, that which 
oves any noxious humours from the 
; » detergent. 
CAR, Adj. [pronounced cleer, from 
| tranſparent; that which may be ſeen 
duph ; from filth, applied to ſtreams, 
from clouds, miſts or rain, applied to 
weather. Without adulteration. Poſi- 
plain, or free from any doubtful expreſ- 
„ A clear account . maniteſt, evi- 
t er that which cannot be diſputed, Fi- 
lively, void of guilt, Free from any 
e bias, applied to the judgment. Free 
deductions, applied to gain. * 
erſons, judicious, or poſſeſſed of all the 
Its, which can ſecure from error; uſed 
amiliar converſation. Uſed adverbially, 


— entirely, totally, or quite. Bit it clear 
ecialy i 

8 CLEAR, V. A. to remove any filth 
80 dſtruftion. Figuratively, to free from 


urity, perplexity, or difficulty. To re- 
dove any charge of guilt. To cleanſe. 
clarify or cleanſe from filth. To gain, 
out aby deduction. To brighten, to 


CLE 
remove any thipg which intercepts the light, 
To clear a ſhip, 1s to obtain ifſion fot 
failing or ſelling the cargo, by paying the 
cuſtoms. 

CLEARANCE, S. a certificate that a 
ſhip has beenſeleared at the cuſtom-houſe. 

CLEARER, S. that which removes any 
filth or obſtruction. 

CLEA'RLY, Adj. free from darkneſs, ob- 
ſurity, or ambiguity. Plainly, oppoſed to 
con fuſedly. Without any ws, influcace, 
« Deal clearly and impart with your» 
ſelves.” Tillorſ. Without deduQtion or di- 
— applied to gains. Without evaſion, 

in ly. 

; CLEA/RNESS, 8. 


plainneſs, freedom from obſcurity or ambi- 
ity. 

LEA R-sIGH7 Rb, Adj. [a compound 

word] judicious ; penetrating ; ſeeing into 

the conſequences of things. 

To CLEA'R-STARCH, V. A. to ſtarch 
linen in ſuch a manner, that it may appear 
tranſparent and clear. 

To CLE'AVE, V. A. [Preter I clave 
Part. cloven; cliotuan, Sax. ] uſed with the 
particle to, to ſtick, to adhere to, applied to 
things. Figuratively, to unite one's ſelf to 
a perſon ; to attend, or accompany, ** His 

ace doth cleave to the one. Hooker, 

To CLE'AVE, V. A. [Preter. I clave, 
clove, or cleft, Particip. cloven, or cleft, from 
cl:-fan Sax. | to divide a thing with — 0 
axe, &c, To divide, or ſeparate. Neuterly, to 
part aſunder, To ſuffer . diviſion, or ſepa- 


rate, 
CLEA'VER, S. a large flat inſtrument of 
metal with a handle, uſed by butchers to ſe- 


parate the joints of meat. One who chops 
or cleaves any thing. 

| CLEF, [from «lf. Fr.) in Muſic, a mark 
at the beginnning of the lines of a piece of 
mulic, which determines the name of each 
line, according to the ſcale. 

CLEFT, Patticiple Paſſive, from cleave. 
CLE FT, S. [&lufft, Teut.] a ſpace made 
by the ſeparation or diviftion of the parts of 
any thing. A crack, 

CLE'MENCY, S. ſclamentia, Lat. clemence, 
Fr. — — s to forgive, unwillingneſs to 
puniſh, and tenderneſs in the inflicting puniſh- 
ment. 

CLEMENT, Adj. [clemens, Lat.] ten- 
der.and humane in executing or limiting 
puniſhment. | 

CLERGY, S. [clerus, Lat. Are, Gr.] 2 
| _ of men officiating in the public ſervice 
of the church. 

CLER'GYMAN, S. [from clergyand man] 
a perſon dedicated by ordination to the ſer- 
vice of the church. One in holy orders. 

CLE'RICAL, Adj. [clericus, Lat.) belong - 


ing or relating to the cler 
* 5 CcLrnk, 


3 free- 
dom from dregs, or filth. DiſtinQueſs, 


* 
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CLERK, s. [clerc, Fr. cleric, Sax. ] in Law, | 


a title given to the clergy. A writer in a 
public office In Commerce, a perſon em- 
ployed in a merchant's compting-houſe to 
iranſat the buſineſs that is performed by 
the pen, As this is an honaurable employ, 
ſo likewiſe the qualifications required to diſ- 
charge it properly. are ſuch as demand appli- 
cation, and deſerves eſteem. In the church 
ſervice a layman, who pronounces the re- 
ſponſes with an audible voice ; gives out the 
ſinging pſalms, &c. | 

- CLE'RKSHIP, S. the office or employ- 
ment of a Uerk. | 
CLEVER, Adj. [its etymology. is uncer- 
tain] dextrous, quick, ſkillful, well - pleaſing, 
convenient, well. Tuou'd ſound more 
clever,” Pope, Well-made, handſome; an 
thing which a perſon likes, in low and fami- 
har diſcourſe ; but ſhould never make its way 
into books. 

CLEVERLY, Adv. in an ingenious, | 
ſkillful and proper manner. 

LEVERN ESS, S. a proper, ſkilfol, in- 
nious, and dextrous performance. 
CL E' W, S. ur Sax. ] a bale of thread, 

Any guide or direction, by means of which 
a per ſon way be led to ſurmount any difft- 
culty. | 

To CLICK, V. A. ſ[:licken, Belg.] to 
make a ſharp, and ſucceſſive noiſe; like the 
beats of a watch, 

- CLIENT, S. [client, Lat.] in Law, one 
who employs a lawyer for advice, or to ſue 
or defend, 

CLVENTSEIP, S. the office or ſtate of a 
client. bah San. N 
CLIFF, S. [ch/, Sax. ] a or era 
rock. In Muſic, improperly ufed for Clef” 

CLIMA'CTER, S. | Or. xxuaxlng] a cer- | 
- tain period of life. ſuppoſed to be attended 
with ſome great danger. 

CLIMA'CTERIC, CLIMACTERICAL, 
Adj. [from ,] containing a number of 
years. The chimacterie year is a critical 
year in a perſon's life, wherein he is ſuppoſed 
to ſtand in great danger of death. 

CLUMATE, S. [xaua, Gr, an inclina- | 
tion] in Geography, a ſpace on the ſurface 
of the earth, meaſured from the equator to 
the polar circles. In a common or popular 
ſenſe, any _ differing from gnother, 
in reſpect of its ſeaſons, the quality of the 
ſoil, or the manners of its inhabitants. 

To CLIMATE, V. N. to inhabit. 
« Whilſt you do climate here.“ Shak, Per- 
haps it has no other authority. 

CLIMAX, S. [wayuet, Gr. n ladder] in 
Rhetoric, a figure wherein the ſenſe of a pe- 
riod increaſes every ſentence, till it con- 
cludes. 

To CLIMB, V. A. [Preter, and Participle 
Paſſive, climbed, from c/iman, Sax. ] to aſcend, 
including the idea of difficulty. To aſcend, 


CLO 


by their ſpecific levity, &c. applied 
pours. Actively, to mount, or afcend, 

CLIMBER, », one who aſcends, any 
or ſoap place. > © As 

CLVUME, 5. [from xama Gr. ] the 
as Climate, generally uſed in poetry 
of Climate. | 

To CLINCH, v. A. {Preter clinch 
Participle Paſſive; from clyniga, Sat, 
ſhut the hand that fingers and thumb 
reach over each other. To bend or tum 
point of a nail, when driven 'throaght 
thing. To confirm, ſettle, or eſtabliy 
plied to argument, | 

CLINCH, S. a pun. In Navigation, 
part of a cable which is faſtened to the 
of an anchor. 

LIN CHER, s. a cramp or hold 
made of iron bent, uſed to faſten plans 

To CLING, V. A. [Preter. I cluny 
have clung, Part. chung, 4/yzger, Dan 
ſtick cloſe to or hang upon. 

CLI'NGY, Adv. apt to ſtick, cling 
adhere to, 

. CLYNIC, or CLINICAL, Ac}. . 
„, Gr. to lie down in bed] thoſe 
keep their beds on account of any dif 
In Church Hiſtorians, applied to a pt 
converted on his ceath-bed. 

To CLINK, V. A. to ſtrike metals tt 
ther ſo as to make them ſound. ' Neuterly 
make a noiſe like the ſound made byt 
pieces of metal ſtruck together, 

CLINE, S. a noiſe made by ſtriking 
pieces of metal together. 

CLIYNQUANT, S. [Fr.] embroi 
audy dreſs; or tinſel finery. 

To CLFP, V. A, [clippan, Sax. ] 0 
fold in the arms; to hug. To ent 
ſheers, or ſciſſors z to diminiſh, applies 
coin. To cnt ſhort, not to pronounce fu 
applied to language. To clip the ku 
Engliſh.” Confined or ſurrounded, uſed 
the particle with.. C/ipt in 4vith the ſea. 
CLUPPER, S. one that debaſes the 
by fillng, or otherwiſe diminiſhing its ſas 
CLIPPING, S, . [See CLIP] that 
is cut off from a thing. 
CLO/AK, S. [pronounced coke] al 
outer garment without ſleeves. Alſo, 
text or pretence. 

To CLO AK, V. A. to cover with as 
To conceal any deſign by ſome ſpecious 
text. 
CLO'AK-BAG, S. a kind of por manta 
CLO CE, S. f cocle, Brit. from cloch, | 
a machine, going by a pendulum, {ervia 
meaſure time, and ſhew the hour by ſin 
on a bell. Hugens was the firſt perſon 
brought the ingenious art of clock- maki 
any perfection, and the firſt pendulum 6 
made in England, was in the year 162% 
Fromantil, a Dutchmen. , What's och 
a phraſe, ſignifying what hour is it? # 

L 3 8 on 
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t, implies, it is tho ſixth hour, Applied 
ockings, clock ſignifies the work with 
h the ankles were adorned, and as this 
1 means of making the female leg ap- 
ta than it otherwiſe does, it is 
&rful this embelliſhment ſhould now be 


che, aſide. ; 

8 ros, clud, Sax. ] a lump of earth or 

b turf; the ground; a dull, ignorant, 
id per ſon. 

ak o CLO'D, V. N. to unite into a maſs; 

blub, rale; alſo to lt with clods. 


LOD'DY, Adj. conſiſting of little heaps 
lods of earth. | 

oCLOG, V. A. to overload ; to bur- 
to embarraſs, Neuterly, to gather 
a maſs, uſed inſtead of cler. To be 
| with any thing that may ſtop its ope- 


0G, S. any weight or thing which 
les or kinders; a reſtraint ; an incum- 
, obſtruQtion, or impediment. A com- 
on of leather, worn by women over 
ſhoes, to keep themſelves clean or 
n, A hoe. In France the middle 
make uſe of wooden clogs.” 
LO'GGINESS, S. the being hindered 
motion ; obſtruction ; imp-diment. 
LOGGY, Adj. that which ſtops up the 


LOISTER, S. ſ clas, Brit. claufter, Sax. 
2 Fr.] a monaſtry for the religious of 
t ſex, In a more limited ſenſe, the 
pal part of a regular monaſtry, conſiſt- 
af a quare, built on each of its ſides. 

o CLOVSTER, V. A. to ſhut up or 


] to fue in a monaſtry. 

cut OI'STERAL, Adj. ſolitary; retired; 
ppliel e; like a cloiſter. 

ce fü Lol STERE D, Part. ſolitary; inhabit- 


doiſter or a monaſtry or religious houſe. 


aſed v rchitecture, built round, or ſurrounded 
. Sp + piazza or periſtile. 
he coegf.01'STRtSS, S. a nun, or female in- 


ng a religious houſe. 
LOKE, $ See CLOAK. 
OSE, V. A. [chſa, Arm. chyſan, 
to ſhut any thing; to conclude or 
To confine, uſed with in. To join 
thing broken. To cloſe up, is to heal. 
* to join two parts together, after 
eparated, uſed with upon. © The 
thſed upon them.” Figuratively, ap- 
to meaſure, to agree to. To cloſe in 
to join with a . In Wreſtling, 
up to a perſon and ſeize faſt hold on 


OSE, S. any thing ſhut; a ſmall in- 
held, Applied to time, the end of 
period, “ The cloſe of night.“ Dyyd. 
Wreſtling, a grapple or violent hug. A 


luſion. 


Stagnating, ſultry, applied to the 


es or hinders motion, | 


| 


| 


0 SE, Adj. fo as nothing can come in | head 


Ll 
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s; © That cloſe metal.“ Locks, 
Denſe ; conciſe . apoti to ſituas 
tion, contiguous or touching. Figuratively, 
applied to deſigns, to keep cloſe, is to be ſecret 
or without diſcovery. Home; to the poiht. 
Retired, without going abroad. Chſely 
confined.” Narrow, 

CLOSE-BODIED, Adj. that which comes 
tight or cloſe round the body. | 

CLOSE-HA/NDED, Adj. covetous; il- 
lideral ; ungenerous. 

CLOSELY, de. without vent or paſ- 
ſage. Applied to purſuit, very near or with · 
out any great diſtance between. Literal; 
« I have tranſlated cloſely," 

CLO'SEN+SS, S. narrowneſs; want of 
air; denfeneſs; compactneſs; without ma- 
ny pores; recluſeneſs; ſolitude; reſerve; 
avarice, or connection. 

CLOSER, S. a finiſher; a concluder; a 
terminator, | 

CLOSET, S. [from claſe] a ſmall room 
for retirement. ſhallow place, furniſhed 
with ſhelves, &c. for curioſities, &c. 

To CLOSET, V. A. {from the noun] 
to ſhut up, or conceal in a cioſet; to take 
into a cloſet, for the ſake of privacy. ** Lord 
Mansfield was cloſetted with the King.“ 

CLOSURE, S. the aq of ſtopping up; 
confinement ; concluſion ; termination. 


| CLO'T, S. [car, Belg. ] « maſs formed by 


thickening of fluids, 

To CLO'T, V. N. [ilotteren, Belg.] to 
grow into ſmall maſſes; to gather into 
clods. 

CLO TH, S. any thing woven for gar- 
ments. The linen wherewith a table is co- 
vered at meals. The canvaſs on which pic- 
tures are —— In the plural clarbes, any 
thing with which a perſon is dreſſed to cover 
his nakedneſs, or embelliſh his perſon ; 
wrote clothes, and pronounced c«lo's. Ap- 
plied by way of eminence to woollen cloth, 
the great ſtaple commodity, glory, and ſup- 
port of this nation; but as there is a mani- 
feſt decay in the goodneſs of this manufac- 
ture of late years, it were to be wiſhed that 


fi- | thoſe at the helm would turn their thoughts 


to this article, and, by giving it all the na- 
tional encouragement in their power, revive 
its charaQer, and render it as reputable as 
they have the honour of the Britiſh arms 

LO'THIER, S. one who carries on the 
manufaQory of cloth. Camden obſerves in 
his Britannia, that moſt of the greateſt ſcho- 


lars and eminent perſonages of this king- 


dom, have been deſcended from perſons of 
this profeſſion, 

CLO'THING, S. dreſs, garments, or that 
which a perſon wears to cover and defend his 
body from the weather. 

CLOT-POLL, S. a ſtupid perſon, a block - 


CLO'TTY, Adj. abounding with clots or 


Having but few pores, applied to me- 
No, vil. pores, app 


| 
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CLOUD, 8. [cladde, Belg, 2 ſpot] con- 
denſed vapours, — in the atmoſphere. 
Clauds are the conſiderable of all the 
meteors, as furniſhing water and plenty to 
the earth, mitigating the exceſſive heats of 
the torrid zone, and ſcreening it from the 
beams of the ſun ; collecting the rays of 
light by the numerons refractions they ſuffer 
in their paſſage thro' them, thereby prolong- 
ing the ſtay of light after the ſun is deſcended 
below the horizon, and anticipating its com- 
ing ſome time before it has aſcended above 

it; without their medium, the heavens would 
be one uniform ſable ſubſtance, the rays of 
Light would be ſcattered abroad in the im- 
menſe regions of ſpace without reaching our 
eyes, and the raviſhing proſpect of nature 
would become a large blot. Figuratively, 
the veins in precious ſtones. Any thing 
which obſcures; a ſtate of darkneſs; a 


crowd, al 

To CLOUD, V. A. to darken ; to ob- 
ſcure; to be variegated or diverſified with 
dark veins. Neuterly, to grow cloudy, dark, 
or overcaſt, 0 

CLOU'D-CAPT, Adj. covered by or 
touching the clouds, ** The cloud-capt tow- 
ers. Shak, 

CLOU'DILY, Adv. in a cloudy or dark 

- manner, . Figuratively, confuſedly or ob- 
ſcurely. 

CLOUDINESS, 8. want of brightneſs 
or luſtre ; foulneſs, applied to diamonds or 
other precious ſtones. 

 _CLOVWU'DLESS, Adj. without clouds, clear, 
without ſpots. 

CLOUD X, Adj. dark, obſcured, or over- 
caſt with clouds. - Figuratively, obſcure, 
dark, imperfect, applied to ideas or notions. 
Sullen, gloomy, dejected, applied to the looks. 

Variegated with ſpots or veins, applied to 
marbles, agates, &c. 
CLO'VE, the Preter of cleave. 
CLO'VE, S. [c/ou, Fr. a nail, from its re- 
ſembling the head of a nail] an aromatic 
fruit, growing on a tree — feet high, 
whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the bay tree, 
and a native of the Molucca iſlands, but has 
been extirpated thence by the Dutch, who 
have tranſplanted it to Ternate, in order to 
monopolize it entirely. The fruit is ga- 
thered when unripe, ſomewhat reſembles a 
nail in figure, of à rough ſurface, duſky 
brown colour, and has on the top a found 
body of the ſize of a pepper-corn. It is 
uſed in ſoods, makes an ingredient in moſt 
family cordials. In Medicine, is eſteemed 
carminative, good in all cephalic diſorders 
ariſing from cold cauſes, in cruditics, apo- 
plexies, &c, and is a very good alexiphar- 


mic. | 
CLOVE-GILLY-FLOWER, S. in Bo- 
. tany, the dianthus or caryophilus. It is 


| 


CLY 
CLO'VEN, Part. from clears, 


CLO'VEN-FOOTED, Adj. bils!) © 
foot divided into two parts. TC 
CLOVER, 8. [from cleefer, Sr] 9 
tany, a ſpecies of trefoil. To lives e 

is a phraſe for living luxuriouſly, d 3 
ing reckoved a delicious food for cat UTT 
CLO'VERED, Adj. covered wid fi. x 
The clovered vale.” TFT 

CLOUT, S. [clut, Sax. ] a piece d * 

generally made double, ſerving to by TST 
fants clean ; a patch on a or | 5 
To CLOU'T, V. A. to patch a : * 
el „ 8, [Aunnolgur, 11, offs © 
clumſy] a ruſtic or country felly ACER 

whoſe manners are unpoliſhed, abr 
CLO'WNISH, Adj. like a clonie 
aukward, ill-bred. A | 
CLOW'NISHLY, Adj, in a« 44 
coarſeg clowniſh manner, 1 P 
CLOW'NISHNESS, S. unpofhe "75: 
neſs; ruſtic ſimplicity z aukward “ ee 
like a clown, l I = 
To CLO'Y, V. A. [enclover, Fr ” 't 
with too much food; to furfeit u he 
loathing ; to nail up guns. 1 ge 
CLO'YLESS, Adj. that which wil 
ſatisfy or ſurfeit. g © = 
CLU'B, s. [chogpa, Brit. ] a hea, i. En 
thick ſtick. In Gaming, the nan: n — 
of the ſuits of cards, called in Frend * 
from its reſembling the trefoil lei = . 
money every member is to pay at a & 0 
ſociety. An aſſembly meeting at: rele 
houſe to paſs the evening. Con he 
contribution. a 
ing his 


To CLU'B, V. A. to contribute tr 
ublic expence. To join and unit, 
nd aſſiſtance. To pay one's propett 


ces. 
DACH. 


a commos expence. | —. 
To CLU'CK, V. N. ¶chccian, Bn Fa bj 
make a noiſe reſembling that of 2 co“ 
ling her chickens. : * 
SLU Nb, 8. [klmp, Teut.] Mer. 
thick piece of wood. | io 
CLUM'SILY, Adv, ſimplying "WM nm: 
in an aukward, graceleſs manner, , | 
. CLUM'SINESS, S. aukward, prot ng 
from want of breeding, parts, or exf J * 
ungainlineſs. ADJU 
CLU'MSY, Adj. [from /mpſch, Lat}: 
aukward, unhandy, and without 0 AD b 
Heavy, thick, and coarſe, with rf A 11 
ſhape and appearance. * ny — 
* 1 NG, the Preter and Part 0AGM 
"LUNG, Part. waſted away, {bw ticles 
CLUSTER, { clufter, clyfter, Sax. ] i =: 
growing cloſe together and on one H or fer 
number of in ſects together. Seven wh of 
collected together. . . Mox'cy: 
To CLU'STER,V.N. to grow in ] that 
To gather together in bodies, applied "BE... 


ranged by Linnæus, in the 24 ſection of his 
Toth clais. | 


Actively, to colle& into bunches, 


COA 


+CLU'TCH, v. A. [of uncertain ety- 


py] to gripe or ; to ſhut the hand 
2 as to ſeize . 
UTCH, S. a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure, 
the hand ſhut very cloſe. In the Plu 

the talons of a bird or wild beaſt, Poſ- 


Dn . 

UTTER, S. a noiſe made about ſome 
vg affair; a hurry or clamour. 
o CLU/TTER, V. N. to make a buſtle 
t fome trivial affair. 

YSTER, S. {x>u7ip, Gr.] in Medi- 

a decoftion of various ingredients in- 
d into the anus. 
oCOACER'VATE, V. A. [ cancer watum, 
to heap up or together. 
DACERVA'TION, S. the act of heap- 
oxether, 
VACH, S. [coche, Fr. kerczy, Boh.] 
nage of pleaſure and ſtate, hung upon 
or ſprings, running on four wheels, 
diſtinguiſhed from a chariot, becauſe it 
wo ſeats fronting each other, This car- 
was originally intended for the coun- 
nd when firſt introduced into cities, 
were but two even at Paris. The firſt 
ier who ſet up this equipage, was John 
val de Bois Dauphin, who could not tra- 
n horſeback on account of his enormous 

We find even in England, that as low 
deen Elizabeth's time, thenobilityof both 
attended her in proceſſions on horſeback; 
at this vehicle ſeemed to be reſerved for 
ge, when every petty tradeſman ſcorned 
reſerve his health by the ſalutary exerciſe 
AUking, and choſe rather to entail debi- 
on his poſterity by aping nobility, and 
ing his ſuperiors in the ſum total of his 
ces. 

VACH-BOX, S. the ſeat on which the 
on fits to drive a-coach. 

0A'CH-HIRE, S. money paid for the 
af hired coach. 
oCOA'CT, V. to act together or in 


ert. 
0A'CTION, 8. [coafus, Lat.] force, 
puliog, obligation. 3 
VADJU'TANT, Part. [from cen and 
ans, Lat.] helping or aſſiſting a perſon 
ly ation; cooperating. Subſtantively 
for an accomplice ;z a cooperator. 
ADNJU"TOR, S. [from con and ad- 
Lat] an aſſiſtant, aſſociate, or partner. 
VADJU"'VANCY,'S. [from con and ad- 
, Lat.] aſſiſtance, help, concurrence 
ay proceſs or operation. 
VAGMENTA'TION, 8. [ccagmentatio, 
/ joining, uniting, or heaping ſeve- 
particles together. The joining ſeveral 
dles or words together, ſo as to form one 
or ſentence. ** Cementing and coag- 
«tn of words.“ Jalnſan. 


04/GULABLE, Adj. {from cooguls, 
that which may thicken, curdle, or 


— 


COA | 

o COA'GULATE, v. A. [ceogule; 
Lat.] To make a thing curdle, or turn into 
clots ; to form concretions 3 to cpngeal.., 

COAGULA'TION, S. 2 Lat.] 
the act of turning into curds, Concretion ; 
congelation. The ſtate of a thing con» 
gealed, or curdled. 

COA'GULATIVE, Adj. having the 

wer of cauſing coagulations ; curdling. 

COAGULA TOR, S. that which cauſes 
condenſations, or concretions. In Medicine, 
thoſe ſabſtances which expel the moſt fluid 
parts of the humours, thereby thickening 
and ineraſſating them; or elſe by imbibing 
ſome of the aqueous or fluid parts, theſe are 
called abſorbents. 

COA L, S. ca, Sax. kel, kobl.] 4 ſolid, 
dry, inflammable ſubſtance, found in large 
ſtrata, of a black gloſſy hue, ſoft and fria- 
ble, and leaving when burnt, a great quan- 
tity of aſhes. Uſed ſometimes for charcoal, 

COA'L-BLACK, S. of the colour of 
coal ; quite back. 

To COALE/SCE, v. N. ſpronounced 
coaleſs, from coaleſco, Lat.] to unite toge- 
ther, applicd to the union of different par- 
ticles : As when the particles of vapours run 
together, and form globules, and by that 
means cauſe rain, 

COALE'SCENCE, S. [ coa/:ſcens, Lat. 
the act of coaleſeing or uniting of ſever 
particles, 

COALITION, 8. [cealitium, Lat.] the 
uniting of different particles, ſo as to com- 
poſe one common mals, 
COARCTA'TION, S. [coar&atio, Lat.] 
confinement, or reſtraint to a narrow ſpace. 
The leſſening 2 ſpace. Reltraint of liberty. 

COA'RSE, Adj. el Sax. ] not refined, 
applied to metals, Rough, or __ large 
threads, applied to cloth or ilk. Rude, un- 
civil, indelicate, applied to behaviour; not ele · 
gant, applied to language. Mean, vile, rough, 
and of no value, applied to the worth of any 
thing, or the manner in which it is wrought, 
COA'RSELY, Adv. in a rude, rough, 
indecent or inelegant manner. 
COA'RSENESS, S. want of purity, and 
refining; abounding in — to me- 
'tals. Conſiſting of large threads or wrought 
without any nicety, applied to manufactures, 
Want of elegance, or delicacy, applied to 
expreſſions. Want of politeneſs or breed- 
ing; clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs. A compoſition 
of mean and cheap materials; that which 
may be bought at a low price, and is worth 
but little, applied to proviſions, 

COA'ST, S. [cofte, Fr. cofta, Ital.] land 
which is waſhed by the ſea. 

To COA'ST, V. N. to fail near a (af, 
or within ſight of land, Actively, to ſail by 


a place. 
CO'ASTER, S. one who makes a voyage 
from port to port, keeping within fight of 


tete. 


| the ſhore. One who ſails ncar the ſhore, 


Kk 2 COA'T, 


CO C 
CO'AT, 8. [carte, Fr. costa, Ital. 
outward garment of a men. The lower 
part of a woman's dreſs faſtened round the 
waſte, and covezing the legs. Any cover- 


ing, or tegument. The hair or fur of x 


beaſt, . In Heraldry, the eſcuteheon, &c. on 
which a perſon's arms are pourtrayed. 
To COAX, V. A. to endeayour to per- 
ſuade by flattery, to wheedle. 

COA XER, S. one who endeavours to 
perſuade by flattery; a wheedler. „ 
TO CO'BBLE, V. A. [laser, Belg.] to 
mend any thing elumſily, applied generally 
to ſhoes. To do or make any thing in a 
coarſe, unhandy, awkward, er rough man- 
Ler. A7 W N | 

COBBLER, Ys oper of ſhoes, Fi- 

uratively, a very clum work man. 
8 gl ROS,“ 8. ade with a knobb at 
the upper end, uſed in country fire-places 
where wood is burned. th 

CO'BWER, S. the web of a ſpider. The 


anner of ſpinning this toil, the geometri- 
| proportion between its threads, their mi- 


the 


nuteneſs and ſlenderneſs, and the matter of 


which they are formed, are particulars wor- 
thy the conſideration of a natureliſt, and fill 
the curious mind with admiration. Figura- 
tively, any ſnare or trap. "Sometimes uſed 
for 5 lit which may be eaſily re- 
oved. N 
COCHIN E'AL, 8. [cochinilla, Span, a 
wood-louſe, from the ſimilitude it bears to it] 
an inſet found upon the opuntia, originally 
of a,white colour, but turning red by means 
of the food it eats, and when dried affording 
& beautiful purple colour uſed by dyers. 
* CO'CHLEARY, Adj. [from cochlea, Lat,] 


made in the form of pr reſembling a ſcrew. | 


CO'CBLEATED, Adj. f from cochlea, Lat.] 
twiſted in form ot a ſerew; rurbinated. | 
COCK, S. 47 Sax. kock, Belg. cop, Fr.] 
the mile of the ſpecies of domeſtic fowls, 
remarkable for its courage, pride and gallan- 
try, Alſo the male of any birds. An in- 
Ktrument turning round a pivot, to ſhew the 

oint from which the wind blows, An in- 
rument uſed in drawing liquors from caſks. 
The notch of an arrow. That patt of the 
lock of a gun, which ſtrikes the flint, Fi- 
uratively, a courageous perſon, or one who 
oſſeſles a great fund of ſpirits. Iu Maripe 
Affairs, a ſmall boat, called à cock- boat. A 
ſmall heap of hay. The form in which the 
brims of a Hat are placed. ' The flyle or 
— of a dial. The needle. of a bal- 
al, 57) i 11% b. 610 IIA 
To COcR, v. A. to erect. Ort his 
ears.” Gay, To mould the hape of à hat. 


To wear the hat with an air ot fmartneſs. cod 


To fix the cock of a gun ready for diſcherg- 
ing. To place hay in ſmall heaps. To look 
with an air of triumph and contempt, joined 
to the word noſe. ' Neuterly, to [frut, or look 
big, To train cocks for hghrivg. | 


COD 
COCKA'DE, S. a ribband formed 
ſhape of a roſe, worn in a man's hat, 
CO'CKATRICE, S. a ſerpent faid 
formed from a cock's egg. Figuratiy 
perſon of an inſidious, venemous diſpel 
To CO'CKER, V. A. (opens Fr, 
indulge too much; to fondle. 
COCKER, S. one who keeps or 
cocks for fighting. 
COC'KEREL, S. [a diminutive 
from cock] à young cock, 
COCKERMOU [H, a ton of Cy 
land, with a market on Mondays, an] 
fairs, the firſt Monday in May for hornel 
tle, and on October 10 for horſes and he 


t.] that | 


ents in 


cattle, The ſituation is low, bete and c, 
rivers Derwent and Cocker, over which t y genera 
2 two ſtone 2 It is between m the © 
hifls, on one of which ſtands a handed quan 
church, and on the other a ſtately oCO/EM 
It is a borough-town, and ſends two ot buy 
bers to pariiament, It is well inhabitei . « M 
good trade in coarſe broad cloths, and 

veral handſome buildings. The mattWFCOE/Q! 


the beſt for corn in the „ Except | 
rith. It is 44 miles S. E. by S. of Ke 
25 S. W. by W. of Carlifle, and 28) N. 
of London. Lon. 14. 25. lat. 54. 30 

COC KE T, S. [of uncertain etymoloy 
ſeal belonging to the cuſtom-kouſe. 4 
ſtrument delivered to merchants as a c: 
cate that they have paid the cuſtoms fer 


goods. | 
- COCKLE, S. [copull Fr) nd 
To CO'CKLE, v. N. to: contra 


wrinkles by wet or rain. 
de cocaigne, i 


wet. 

CO'CKNEY, S. io 
leau, is a country ot dainties; one bon 
London, and as. a word of contempt. 
guratively, any eſſeminate, luxurious, i 
perienced perſoh living in a city. 

COCKPIT, 5. a place wherein cocks 


nerally fight, 
 COEKSURE, Adj. confident, cen 


of r 
COESSE 
ia, La 


quite +63 | N a 

© COCKS WAIN, S. [ cogg fue, $33) ul with 
officer who, has the command of the C 
ES. lame tii 
| CO'COA; S. See CACAO, or CHO, or 75 
LATE-NUT. uva / ro 
Cod, or CoD FISH, S. a ſea- fiſn, cal , for 


the ſi 


in great plenty on the banks of Neu 
land. . A 
vo 


COD, S. [ cadde, Sax. ] in Botany, any! 
in which ſeeds are lodged. 
To COD, V.N. to ineloſe in a huſk, 


Cop, S. [from codex, Lat. ] a bock. 
book of civil laws. | 

CO/DICIL, S. [a diminutive of « 
La. Ja writing made as of a ſupplement 


| 


will to ſupply ſomething omitted. 
"th 


ing to 


COE 


toil. To ſoften by hot water. 
CODLING, S. an early kind of apple. 
COEFFICACY, S. {from con, Lat. and 
zcia, Lat.] the united power of ſ:veral 
uce an effect 
COEFFI'CTENCY, S. [from can, and efs. 
„Lat. Þ the joint act of ſeveral things to 
duce any effect, vl ah > 
OEFFI/CIENT, Part. | ch and eficiens, 
that which acts jointly with another. Co- 
mt; in Algebra, numbers or uneven quan- 
prefixed: to letters, into which they are 


of cxx, 3 is the coefficient of 3a; 6, of 
and c, of cxx. In fluxions, applied to 
J —— term, it is the quantity ariſing 
m the divikon of that term by the gene- 
ed quantity, 
COEMPTION, S. [coempris, Lat.] the 
of buying up or engroſſing any commo- 
„ Monopolies and cormprions of wares.” 


COR'QUAL, Adj, [from con and ene, 
being in the ſame condition, and cir- 
nſtance as another. 

COEQUAL/ITY, S. the ſtate of two 
rons or things which are equal. 

To COERCE, V. A. [coerceo, Lat.] to 
rain by force, or puniſhments. 
IT Adj. that which may be 


>, or reſtraint. 

COERCIVE, Adj. that which has the 
of reſtraining, Forcible. 

COESSENTIAL, Adj. ſfrom con and 


— 1 g or partaking 


DESSENTTA'LTTY, 8. the partaking 
the fame effence with another. 
COEFA'NEOUS, Adj. [from con and 
„ age] of the ſame age with another. 
| with ro, or unto; 
WETER/NAL, Adj. [from con and ater- 
; Lat,] equally eternal with another. 
WETER'NITY; S. [from con and æter- 
u, Lat.] having an eternity of exiſtence 
| with another, | 
WE'VAL, Adj. Cern, Lat.] born at 
lime time; of the ſame age, followed by 
„or to. © Cooval with eternity. Pope. 
Geval ro mankind,” Ha. Uſed ſubſtan- 
for a perſon of the ſame age, or liv- 
t the ſame time as another. A contem- 


JEVOUS, Adj. [cv, Lat.] of the 
be age. 

To COEXVST, v. N. [from cen and 
„, Lat.] to exiſt, at the ſame time or 
i joined to the particle with, 
EXISTENCE, S. having exiſtence at 
ſame time, or place with another; fol- 
0 by zo#b, 


To CODLE, v. A. of ce, Lat.) to, 


poſed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3 , 


1 - 
COERCION, 8. [from ccereco, Lat.] a dry 


CO 


the ſame time with another. Coexifent 
with the motions.” Locke. | 

To COEXTE'ND, V. A. [from con and 
extendo, Lat.] tv extend to the fame ſpace or 
duration. 

COEXTE'NSION, S. the act of entend- 
ing to the ſame ſpace or duration with ano- 
ther, followed by with. 

COFFEE, S. ſcabuch, Turk. cafe, Fr.] 
che berry of a tree, propagated in moſt of 
our colonies, eſpecially in Jamaica, where it 
is little inferior to the beſt Turkey, Its leaves 
reſemble the common laurel. The liquor 
made from the _ roaſted, was intro- 
duced into England, firſt by Mr. Daniel Ed- 
wards, a Turkey-merchant, in 1652, bring - 
ing with him one Paſquet, a Greek ſervant 
to make coffte for him; who was the firſt 
perſon that ever ſet up a coffee-bouſe in this 
kingdom. | 

CO/FFEF- HOUSE, S. a houſe where cof- 
fee is ſold, and the daily and evening papers 
are taken in for the accommodation of cuſ- 
tomers. 

COFFEE. MAN, S. one who keeps a cof- 
fee houſe. 

COF'FER, S. [che, Sax. ] a cheſt to keep 
money in. Figuratively, treaſure. In Ar- 
ehitecture, a ſmall linking, or depreſſure be- 
tween the modillions of the Corinthian cor- 
nice, generally filled up with a roſe. In 
Fortification, a hollow lodgment, acroſs a 
moat, 

To COF'FER, V. A. to put into cheſts or 
coffers, *©* Might coffer up. Row. 

CO/FFIN, S. [cofin, Fr. cofano, Ital. bofe, 
IN. a little houſe] the — wherein a 
dead body is placed. In Paſtry, a mould of 
paſte for a pye. A round piece of paper 
with edges bent up perpendicularly, uſed by 
the apothecarics to drop their boluſſes in, to 
keep the outward paper clean. In Farriery, 
the whole hoof of a horſe's foot above t 
coronet, incuding the coffin bone. 

To COFFIN, V. A. to place, or put in 
2 a i _ "way 

To CO'G, V. A. Brit.] to p 
wheedle, or flatter. (x Ill cg el. ago 
from them.“ Shak. To foilt, uſed with in. 
vs Ae in the word.. Tilſoatſ. To obtrude 
falſe s. To cop a die, is to ſecure it ſo, 
as to direct it in its fall, | 

COG, S. the tooth of a wheel by which it 
acts or operates upon another whee 

To CO'G, V. A. to place cogs in a wheel, 

CO'GENCY, S. [| cogens, Lat.] the power 
of compelling; the power of extorting or 
forcing aſſent, or obedience. — 

CO'GENT, Part. [cogens, Lat.] pow , 
reſtleſs, forcible. Len, : * 

cOGENTLV, Adj. forcibly extorting 
con viction and aſſent. 

CO GG ER, S. a flatterer ; a wheedler. 
CO'GITABLE, Adj. cogitabilis, Lat.] 


WENI'STENT, Adj. having exiftence at 


that which may be the ſubject of thought or 


C OH 
To CO'GITATE, v. N. [ cogitatum,” Lat.) 


to think ; to meditate. 
COGITA'TION, S. f 
act of thinking. Thought, intention, de- 
Meditation. | 
CO'GITATIVE, Adj. [cogitatus, Lat.] 
iven to thought, ſtudy, or reflection. 
COGNA'TION, S. [| copnatio, Lat.] rela- 
tion; a partaking of 2 nature. 
COG NISEE, S. in Law, the perſon to 
whom a fine in lands is acknowledged. 
CO/GNISOR, S. ip Law, one that paſſes 
or acknowledges a fine in lands to another. 
. CO'GNIZABLE, Adj. | cogniſable, Fr. 
proper for the conſideration or inſpecti 
ſubject to examination and notice. 
CO/GNIZANCE, S. [pronounced connuf- 
ſarce, from connejſance, Fr.] the hearing ot a 
matter judieially, uſed with the word tale; 
the particular juriſdiction of a magiſtrate, 
A 8 which any perfon may be dillin- 
iſhed. 


COGNO/MINAL, Adj. [ cognomen, Lat.] 
having the ſame name. His cegneminal, or 
name-ſake. Brotun. 

COG NO SCENCE, S. [from cognsſcens, 
Part.] knowledge; the ſtate or act of knowing, 
COG NOS CIBLE, Adj. | cagneſco, Lat 
that which may be known ; that which is 
poſſible to be known, 

To COHA'BIT, V. N. to dwell with ano- 
ther.” To live together like man and wife. 

COHA/BITANT, S. [con and babitants] 
one who dwells with another. 

COHABITA'TION, S. | from con, Lat. 
and babito] the act of dwelling with another, 
The living together as man and wife. 

COHE'IR, S. | cehares, Lat.] a man who 
enjoys an inheritance jointly with another. 

COHEUVRESS, S. a female, who is en- 
titled to an inheritance with another. 

ToCOHE'RE, V. N. from [cobereo, Lat.] 
to ſtick together; to be connected; to de- 
pend on what has preceded, and connect 
with what follows. To ſuit, fit, agree, or 
be fitted to. 

COHERENCE, COHE'RENCY, S. [co- 
Berentia, Lat.] in phyſics, the (tate of bodies 
in which their parts are joined together, Re- 
lation, dependency, or the connection of the 
paris of a diſcourſe with one another. Con- 
liſtency. 

COHE'RENT, Part. [cobaerens, Lat.] 
ſticking together. Suitable, adapted to each 
other; conſiſtent. 

COHE'SION, 8. I from cobere] the action 
whereby atoms are connected together, ſo as 
to form partieles, and the particles are kept to- 

gether, ſo as to form ſenſible maſſes. The ſe- 
condary cauſe of this Coheſion is acknowledged, 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, to be unknown; who like- 
wiſe informs us, that the diflerent forms and 
properties of bodics, ariſe from the different 
coheſions. Figuratively, cobeſion ſignifies the 


copitatio, Lat.] the 


COL 


| COHE'SIVE, Adj. having the power 
ſticking faſt. 

To CO'HOBATE, V. A. to pour any 
tilled liquor upon its remaining matter, u 
diſtill it again. a 

COT F, 8: | coeffe, Fr. cuffia, Span.] a be 
dreſs. A lady's cap. A ſeijeant's cap, 

COVFFD, Adj. having or wearing a cy, 

COIFURE, S. | from corffirre, Fr.] i be 
dreſs. ** I am highly pleated with your « 
fure. Spe, NY, 98. 

s To IL, V. A. { cuellier, Fr.] to redue 
into a narrow compaſs. 7o coil a rope, i 
wind it in a ring. 

COIL, S. {ks//eren, Teut.] a tum 
noiſe, confuſion, or buſtle. A firing or rg 
wound into a ring. 

CO IN, S. [coin Fr. conio, Ital.] mon 
or metal ſtamped with a lawful impreſſt 
Payment or compenſation of any kind. 
the rewards of merit do not conſiſt ſo mu 
in the intrinſic value, as their poſſibility « 
immortalizing the exploit, for which tia 
beſtowed z and as medals are univerſally x 
knowledged the beſt comments on paſt ad 


| Rate of union, conncction. 


tions, and the t:urcit preſer vers of noble ones j t 
ploits, it were to be wiſhed that monarch they are 
would for the ſake of encouraging either tb de inha 
who are eminent for their parts, or wen ſut 
warlike atchievements, permit their eff large 
and the circumſtances for which they deſcWPortugal 
immortality, to be ſtamped on a certain nu ud erin: 
ber of their annual coins, in order to tranini cls, de 
the names of heroes, to poſterity, and be has 
eacourage others to tread in their ſteps. dur; ho 
To CON, V. A. to ſtamp metals tor nofhpuliame 
ney. To make, imitate, or forge any tha old c 
COINAGE, S. the ſtamping metals i w- acre 
money. The Engliſh coinage by adding L. N. E 
letters on the Ai contributed greatly COLI 
its perfection. This word is alſo uſcd et war! 
coin or money. The charges or expence ¶ Kivering 
coining. Forgery. ally put 
To COINCUDE, V. N. [coincids, Lu miffete 
to be conſiſtent with. To concur, uſed vue paſſic 
the particle wich. bot eaſily 
COINCIDENCE, S. concurrence, cem, of 
liſtency, or uniting to effect the ſame purpoigenting, 
CO/INCIDENT, Adj. [coincidens, L COLI 
concurring, conſiſting, and agreeing, to n. T 
ſupport of any point. call, A 
COINER, S. a perſon who makes Mo hiration 
ney. A maker of counterfeit money. CO'LI 
inventor. gert ind 
COISTRIL, S. a coward, a poltrooy CO'L] 
©« He's a coward and a coiftril.”” Shak. polite to 
COIT, S. | kete, Be'g: a thing throw! ll: perſon 
a mark, Sec _—_— . WT Vant of 
COIT'ION, &. (from ceitio, Lat.] the vf, cha 
of producing or propagating the ſpecies. I co L. 
act of uniting two bodies together. kinds of 
COL/ANDER, S. [pronounced cu//"| col 
from colandus, Lat.] à ſieve of hair, meu whence x 
&e. through which any mixture is ſtrain C0 LI 
COLA'TION, S. [from colatum, Lat.] Kere pai 
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COL 
vt of ſtraining, or ſeparating, any fluid from 
its dregs. 

COLATURE, 8. calatus, Lat. ] the act 
of ſeparntipP the dregs of any fluid by 
fitrating it through a ſieve, 

COLCHESTER, S. a town of Eſſex, with 
market on Saturdays, and four fairs, un 
Faſter-Tueſday, for wholeſale taylors, on 
une 24 for horſes, on July 23 for cattle 
and horſes, and on October 20 for cheeſe, / 
butter, and toys. It is a place of great anti- 
uity, and is pleaſantly and commodiouſly 
ſeated on the S. ſide of the river - Colne, 
which is navigable within a mile of the town, 
on the declivity of a hill, and extends from 
E to W. It was ſurrounded by a wall 
which had fix gates, and three poſt-rns, be- 
des nine watch-towers ; but now theſe- are, 
u a great meaſure, demoliſhed. It had 16 
pariſh churches, but now only 12 are uſed, 
theſe are not very large, and moſt of them 
were damaged in Cromwell's time. There 
are here alſo five mecting-houſes The town 
waliſts of about 3000 dwelling-houſes, moſt 
of them old built, with ſome few good brick 
mesz tlie ſtreets are not very broad, though 
they are tolerably paved. The number of 
the inhabitants amount to about 5000. The | 
town ſuffered! greatly in the civil wars, There 
v2 large manufaRory of bays, for Spain and 
Portugal, and the town is famous for oyſters 
ad eringo-roots, and imports wine, brandy, 


eals, deals, &c. It was lately a corporation; | quan 


but has loſt its charter for ſome miſdemean- 
dur; however it (till ſends two members to 
parliament. Towards the E. are the ruins of 
a old caſtle, with a fence round it about 
two acres in circumference, It is 22 miles 
L. N. E. of Chelmsford, 

COLD, Adj. [cole, Sax. cocl, Belg.) with- 

ovt warmth, having a ſenſation of cold, or 
ſhivering. That which is not volatile, or 
ally put into motion by heat. Figuratively, 
miſſected, indifferent. Not able to excite 
the paſſions, Reſerved, chaſte, temperate, 
bot eaſily provoked to anger. Deliberate, 
calm, oppoſed to haſty. In Hunting, not 
kenting, or not affecting the ſcent. 
00 LD, that which is void of heat or mo- 
ton, That which produces the ſenſation of 
alt, A diſcaſe occaſioned by ſtopping per- 
ſpiration. ; 

CO'LDLY, Adv. without beat; with 
gen indifference and unconcern. 

CO'LDNESS, S. that quality which is op- 
polite to heat. That quality which deprives 
: perſon of his natural warmth and heat. 
Want of kindneſs, love, ot affection ; coy- 
eſs, chaſtity. L 
COLE, S. [cow!, Sax] a name for all 
kinds of cabb q1') 191 

CO'LESEED, s. in Botany, the rape; from 
whence rapeſoed oil is drawn. r noi 

COLIC, S. ſcelicus, Lat.] in ' Medicine, a 
vere pain in the lower venter, / A bilious 


lic entertainment. | 


COL 


| colic, proceeds from bilious, ſharp and ſtimu- 
lating humours, which irritate the bowels ſo 
as to cauſe continual gripes, attended with 
looſencts ; this is uſually atter a violent fit 
of anger, and relieved by lenitives and emol- 
lients. A flatulent colic is a pain in. the 
bowels, which diſtends them prodigiouſly, is 
owing to dry feces contained in the inteſ- 
tines, and managed with carminatives, and 
moderate openers. A nervous colic is from 
con vulſive ſpaſms, or contortions of the guts 
this is remedied by briſk cathartics, foined 
with opiates and emollient diluters. The 
tone colic, proceeds, by conſent. of parts, 
from the irritation of the ſtone, or gravel in 
the blader or kidneys, is treated by 

ties, oily diuretics, and greatly by 
carminati ve and turpentine clyſters..: 

COLIC, Adj. affecting the bowels. 

COLLA“ PSION, 8. the ſtate of veſſels 
— of themſelves. I he aft of cloſing to- 

ether. 

CO'LLAR, S. [ co/are, Lat. of calm Lat.] 
an ornament of metal worn by knights of 
ſeveral military orders, and having the badge 
of the order ſuſpended at the bottom. That 
of the order of the garter conlifts of SS, 
with roſes enamelled red, within a garter en- 
amelled blue, and a George at the bottom. 
Alſo that part of the harneſs, which is round 
a horſe's neck, The part of the dreſs which 
ſurrounds the neck. A collar of brawn, is a 
tity of brawn rolled up. 

To COLLAR, v. A. to ſeize by the col- 
lar. To collar brawn, is to roll it up and 
bind it tight. 

COLLAR-BONE, S. the clavicle z one of 
the bones on each ſide of theneck. / ,  » 

To COLLA'TE, V. A. [| collatum, Lat. I to 
compare one thing with another ; applicd 
to books, to compare and examine them. To 
place in benefice. | 

COLLA'TERAL, Adj. { from con and [a+ 
terit] ſide to fide, running parallel; mutual. 
In Geography, ſituated by the ſide of ano- 
ther ; lying between the cardinal points. In 

nealogy, applied to relations of the ſame 

ock, . but not in the ſame line of aſcendants 
and deſcendants ; ſuch are uncles, aunts, ne- 
phews, couſins. Callateral deſcent, in Law, is 
what paſſes to brothers children, Callateral 
ſecurity, is an additional ſecurity. 

COLA'TERALLY, Adj. fide by fide, pa- 
rallel, In an indirect manner, without de- 
ſign. Not in the ſame line of deſcend- 
ants. | * T 
COLLA'TION, $.{coltatio, Lat.] che act of 
beſtowing favours. The comparing one copy 
or thing with another. In canon Law, the 
beſtowing ef a-benefce by a biſhop- A pub- 
* COLLA'TOR, S. one who compares co- 
pies or manuſcripts. One who preſents to 
a living or beneſice. by 


CO'LLEAGUE, S. a partner or allociate. 
0 


COL 
To COLLEAGUE, V, N. 


join with; followed by with. 
To COLLE'CT, V. A. {collefum, Lat.] 
her ſeveral things together. To add into 
um. To attain the knowledge of from 
obſervation. To infer, or deduce trom argu- 
ments; uſed with from. 
COLLECT, S. ( callactun, Lat.] a ſhort 
comprehenſive . | 
COLLECT A/NEOUS, Adj. [colleFancus, 
Lat.] gathered or eollected together. 
COLLE'CTIBLE, Adj. that which m 
be deduced from any premiſes ; uſed wi 
m. 
FToLLECTION, S. [collefio, Lat. ] the 
act of gathering ſeveral pieces together. An 
aſſembſage of things in the ſame you- A 
conſequence, or deduction from e pre- 
collectivus, Lat. 


to 
a 


ceding argument or propoſition. 
COLLECTIVE, Adj. I 


colleFif, Fr.] gathered together; conſiſting | hea 


of ſeveral parts forming a whole. In Gram- 
mar, a collective noun, is a noun which ex- 


to unite 2 


| 


COL 


To colLI DE, v. A. [collido, lu e n. 
frike, or beat, two things againſt ed 1.n 
ther. oa 

COLLIER, 8. a perſon who diy H i. 
coals, A dealerin ; a veſſel to ca . 
er e i 

CO'LLIFLOWER, s. See c 
FLOWER. wet 
\, COLLIGATION, 8. [collgeri Laff. Nie 

nding things together, ** The colligat ; 
veſſels.” Brown. LE, Adj "= be 

CO'LLIQUATAR » that vd; 
eaſily Abel. A 

COLLIQUAMENT, s. the ſubſtna f ;... 
thing is reduced to by diſſolution, or A l 
inp, . 

COLLIQUANT, Part. [colliquan, L 5 

| having the 12 of 3 W It 

To CO'/LLIQUATE, V. A. [πν "1. 


* melt, diſſolve, or reduce a ful 
C. 

COLLIWVATION, S. [from coll 
the melting or diſſolving any thing by be 


de ſecon 
LON 
zeolone 
0 COL 


| preſſes a multitude, though uſed in the ſingu- 1 Adj. [from coli eich 

— ang as an aſſembly, an army. melting or diſſolvent. A colliguative 5 
COLLECTIVELY, Adv. taken together, | is attended with a diarrhæa, or profuſe ſu: 9101 
2 to ſingly, In general; or gene- | from too Jax a habit of body. of pilla 
rally, COLLIQUEFA'CTION, S. — vith- inſ 
COLLECTOR, 8. [Lat.] one who col- ue, and factum, the reducing | di erent I ich is to 
lets or gathers ſcattered thingstogether. tals to one maſs by melting. |  fogle 1 
CO'LLEGE, S. | Fr. pr 3 a collefti- | COLLISION, S. [eollifio, Lat.] ther. in 
on of animals. Thick as the college of the | ſtriking two things together, the Lori 
bees.” Dryd. An unuſual ſenſe. A ſociety | To CO'LLOCATE, V. A. [cull pars. 
of men dedicating themſelves to the ſtudy ot | ſupine, of coloco, Lat.] to place; to food 
learning. A public place endowed with eer- | to reſide. Wherein that virtue is ci wing f 
tain revenues, where the ſeveral branches of | collocate. Bac. ie and ſe 
learning are taught; ſeveral colleges form | COLLOCA'TION, S. [collocatio, Lat. M dy, th. 
an univerſity, Not to mention any other act of placing; diſpolition ; reſidence. de trom 
colleges, that of the phyſicians in Lon-} COLLOCU'TION, S. | collocutio, IL » the ſu 
don deſerves particular notice, and asthe health talking with another. Conference. ences 
and lives of his majeſty's ſubjects are the ſa- } To COLLO'GUE, v. A. to wheedle, of our « 
cred depoſitum entruſted to their care, it were | ter, or impoſe upon, ne, the 
to be wiſhed, that the genuineneſs of drugs, | CO'LLOP, S. a piece or lice of any it xeopled 1 
and the qualities of medicinal compoſitions ſ or animal. made in 
were inſpected by them with a ſcrupulous ex- -CO/LLOQUY, S. [colloguim, Lat.] 2 mod 
actneſs; that no ingredient ſhould be, omitted | ference, or converſation; wherein tw Wh we xr 
in any compoſition, becauſe it would coſt the | more are ſpeaking together. gers; 

' '-gpothecaries much in the purchaſe, or hinder} COLLU'CTANCY. S. [ coltuFor, L. en mart 
their making a ſhow in the quantity they ſell | tendency to reſiſt, ſtruggle with, or con of raiſin 
by retail, when the only thing for which a{ To COLLU'DE, V. N. [ colluds, Lat.) WS, which, 
medicine ought to downed, is its quality. join in a fraud or impolution, es, turn 

COLLE'GIAL, Adj. relating to, or poſ-| COLLUSION, S. ([collufio, = Ne con ſide 

- ſeſſed by a college. | ment between two or more 05, ens are « 

COLLE'GIAN, S. a member of a college. | defraud or cheat another of his right. ber of h 
COLLE GIATE, Adj. conſiſting of col- | COLLU'SIVE, Adj. fraudulently , manuf 
leges ; regulated after the manner of. a col- | upon between two or more perſons, in agg, the va 
lege. Collegiate church, is that which is en- to cheat. Weis 
dowed for a body corporate, conſiſting of a} COLLU'SIVELY, Adv. contrived vit part cu 
dean and ſecular prieſts, without a biſhop. {| fraudulent deſign. ; Porernm: 
COLLE'GIA1E, s. . member of a col-} COELU'SORY, Adj. carrying on a f ves ot 
lege, or univerſity. by colluſion. VLOQU 
CO'LLET, S. (Fr, from clan. Lat.] the] To COLLY, to ſmut, or black with uit ot 
neck. That part of a ring in which the ſtone] CO LON, S. [ trom xa, Gr. a men" el. of , | 
or jewel is ſet. in Grammar, a point oi ſtop marked th ae is f 
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point; at 


gthened by ſome ſupernumerary ſentence, 
ewiſe in a very long period to give eaſe 
{reſpite to the breath, and a paule may be 
& at a colon, while a perſun may count 
, without confuſing or interrupting the 
ſe of the reſt of the period. In Anatomy, 
renelt and wideſt of all the inteſtines, 
id is a con inuation of the cacum, begins 
ger the right kidney pear the haunch, and 
er ſeveral con volutions, terminates near 
left kidney, to which it is joined, by a 
ble incurvation like a-Raman 8. 
'VLONEL, S. [pronounced kulnel, Fr, 
ll, Ital.] an officer in the army who 
mands a regiment, _ Lieutenant, colonel, 
he ſecond beer of a regiment. 
VLONELSHIP, &. the office or duty 
a £0:0nel, « 
o COLONISE, V. A. [from celany] to 
t with inhabitants, brought from tome 
er place; to plant with colonies. 
O LONNADE, S. [colonna, Ital.] a ſe- 
of pillars placed in a circle, and inſulat- 
vith-inſide. ' A polyſtile colonade, is that 
ih is too immenſe for the eye to take in 
 lingle view, fuch as that of the place of 
feicr, in Rome, conſiſling of 284 columns 
2 Doric order. Figuratively, any range 
us. | | 
WLONY, S. [colona, Lat.] a body of peo- 
going from the mother country, to cul- 
e and ſettle ſome other piace. Figura- 
ly, the country ſettled in by a body of 
ple from ſome other place. If we con- 
the ſudden alteration made in the cir- 
hence of this kingdom on the firſt page” 
of our colonies, the increaſe made in the 
ne, the number of ſouls with which it 
peopled the metropolis; the reduction it 
made in the intereſt of money; the ſeve- 
"amodities, now furnifhed from thence, 
> we are obliged to buy at any rate from 
'gners ; and which we now export to 
pn markets; if we conſider the poſſibi- 
of raiſing thofe commodities in our colo- 
,which, now being purchaſed from other 
es, turn the balance of trade ugainſt us; 
e conſider how great a proportion of our 
orts are carried to theſe colonies, what a 
der of hands are employed at home in 
manufacture, and conſequently how 


Id by that means, I ſay if we confider 
c particulars only, it is to be hoped that 
Prernmentwill not lay any burthen, by 
taxes on our colonle. 

VLOQUI/NTIDA, S. { colotbinthis, Lat.] 
fruit of a plant in the Levant about the 
els of a large orange, of a golden colour, 


to make a pauſe greater than that of the 
colon, and leſs than that of a period or 
reſent it. is uſed in a period 
ere the ſenſe ſeems complete, but is 


i the value of lands are increaſed in this 


COL 


ſeed are intollerably bitter, on which accoune 
it is called bitter apple. As it is ohe of the 
moſt violent purgatives, it is ſeldom uſed in 
extemporancous preſcriptions, and therefore 
| ſhould be entirely laid aſide bs ignorant wo- 
men, who ſometimes rub their nipples with 
it, in order to wean their children, 
CO'LORATE, Adj. [ coleratus, Lat. ] co- 
loured; dicd ; ar ſtained, ., . . * ,., 
COLORATION, S. [coloratum of eloro, 


Lat.] the art of colouring or, painting, eo- 


lour or hue, Sf 

CO'LOUR; S. [celeur, Fr. coforo, Lat.] the 
different ſenſations excited by the refratted 
rd ys of light, In a popular or general ſenſe, 
the different hue in which any thing appears 
to the eye. The tints or huc> produced by 
|paihting joined with true or falſe, deſefiption, 
repreſentation, or appellation. In the plu- 
ral, an enſign or flag. In Law, the probable 
plea of a defepdant to an action brought, 
which in fact, is falſe. 

To COLOUR, V. A. [colsro, Lat.] to 
mark, or die with ſome hue, tint, or colour. 
Figuratively, to palliate, or excuſe; to aſſign 
ſome ſpecious reaſon. Neuterly, to bluſh; 
a word uſed only in converfation. | 
COLOU'RABLE, Adj. ſpecious, plapſible, 
probable. - 
CO'LOURABLY, Adv. in a ſpecious 
manner. | 
C O'LOURED, Part, diverſified with diſſe - 
rent hues or colours, 

CO*LOURING, S. that branch of paint- 
ing which teaches the laying of colours with 
\ propriety and beauty. 7 bee 
CO'LOURIST, S. a painter excellent in 
the manner in which he diſpoſes his lights 
and ſhades? * | 2 d 
CO'LOURLESS, Adj. void of colour, not 
any white, tranſparent. 
| 80. T. Y; [Sax. ] a young horſe that has 
never been broke.” A raw uncxperienced ig» 
norant perfon, | 

To COUT, V. N. to friſk; riot; run 
about in a ſtrange or behave in 2 wonton 
manner. AQtively, to play tricks, or play 
the-fool with a perſon. 
CO'ETS-TOOTH, S. a ſuperfluous rot, 
in the mouth of a young horſe; an inclina« 
tion to'Wantonneſs, pleaſure, or gaiety. 

CO LTEN, S. [ctltor, Sax. kcuter, Belg. ] 
the ſharp iron of a plough, which breaks up 
the ground 2 . * hog 
CO/ETISH, Adj. like a colt; wanton; 
CO/LOMBARY, S. [roſwnbariim, Lat.] 2 
dove - cut gr pidgcon-howuſe;. oe 7 
CO rUM BINE, S. —— Wen fon 
Potauy the aquileghr; Ft is ranged by Lin- 
næus n ane Arth diviſion of 125 thirteenth 
glaſs, and has four ſpeciees. 
CO'LUMBINE, S {| colur/inus, Lat. 
pale violet dove colour. Alſo the chief female 


alide is full of kernels which are taken 
277 it is uſed, Both the pulp and 


character in pantomime entertainmnents, * 
CO'LUMN, S. {colmra, Lat.] in Archi- 
1. 4 te 155, 


COM 


tecture, a round pillar to ſupport or adorn a 

building; it could always be leſs at top than 
at bottom, decreaſing in the proprtion of a 
truncated cone of pyramid, In War, a deep 
file, or row of troops. In Printing, half a 
page, when the lines terminate in the middle 
of ir, and begin again at the left hand mar- 

in. 

5 CO'LUMNAR, CO'LUMNARIAN, Ad) 
formed in the ſhape, or reſembling a column. 

CO'LURES, S. {from ccluri, Lat.] in 
Geography and Aſtronomy, two great circles 
imagined to interſect each other at right an- 
gles, in the poles of the world, one of which 
paſſes through aries, and libraz the other 
through cancer and capricon, 

CO'MA, S. [from xwwa, Gr] a kind of 
lethargy, wherein a perſon has a violent pro- 
penſity to ſleep, whether it enſue or no, 

CO MART, S. a contract, or ſtipulation 
« By the ſame comart and carriage of the ar- 
ticles.” Shak. 

CU'MATE, S. [from con and mate, Lat.] a 
companion; a comrade, ©* My comates and 
brothers.“ Shak, | 

COMATO'SE, Adj. lethargic, flcepy. 

CO'MB, 8. [ the B is ſeldom prononoun- 
ced, ſerving only to lengthen the pronuncia- 
tion of the O from comb, Sax, ] an inſtrument 
made of horn, box, &c. through which the 
hair is paſſed to cleanſe or adjuſt it; there is 
a fort made of black lead uſed by the ladies to 
colour carrotty hair, or to conceal thoſe of a 
grey colour, which time has invidiouſly pro- 
duced. Likewiſe an jnſtrument made of iron 
wires through which flax, wool, or hemp is 
paſſed ; the creſt of a eock ; the hollow pla- 
ccs in a bee-hive, wherein the honey is flor. 
ed, from a, Gr. a hollow place. 

To COMB, V. A, [hemb, North. Brit.] 
to paſs a comb through the hair ; to paſs flax, 
&c. through a comb, 

To COMBAT, V. N. ſpronounced cum- 
bat, from combatre, Fr.] to fight. Figurative- 
ly, to engage. love camluted by pride“ 

CO'MBAT, S. Fr.] a conteſt ; a battle; 
a duel, Figuratively, to ſtruggle. ©** The 
noble combat *twixt joy and ſorrow.” Shak. 

CO'MBATANT, S. [ combatiant, Fr.] one 
that fights with another; a flichler for any 
opinion ; uſed with for before the thing de- 
tended. 

COMRINA'TION, S. an union of pri- 
vate perions for ſome unjuſt or illenal purpoſe; 
union of qual ties or bodies, mixture; aflo- 
ciation, applicd to ideas, In Mathematics, 
the variation in which any numb of things 
may be diſpoſed. 

To COMBINE, V. A. to join together 
in any purpoſe z to link together iu aflection 
or concord; neuterly, to join together, ap— 
plicaſ to things; to unite in one body; to 
unite in friendſhip. 

COMBLESS, Adj. [from comb and fe, 
of leaſe, Sax. want, negation, abſenc:] nut 
laving a comb, applied to a cock. 


] 


COM 

COMBU'STIBLE, Adj. that wlig 
be burnt, or which ſoon catches fire, 

COMBU'STIBLENESS, S. the qui 
caſily catching fre. 

COMBUSTION, S. [ from combuſt:n, 
the act of burning ſeveral things tog 
confl-gration ; deſtruction by fire. | 
tively, confuſion, noiſe, commotion, buf 

To COME, V. N. [pronounced ©, 
ter. I came, or have c:me, particle cone, i; 
comen, Sax. ] to move nearer toa thing 
ſon ; to approach, or advance towards, | 
with from before the place from «hc 
motion is made, and 10 betore the thin 
place where it ends or tends towards ; » 
to, is to arrive at, or attain 5 apylie 
knowledge, Uſed with forth and 
to proceed, or iſſue from; to c 
to happen, fall out, or chance to be 
change 40 any expected or wiſhed for pi 
applied to the uind; ts came again, 10 
a ſecond time, to return ; t came af 
| follow, in ſcripture language, to been 
diſciple, or proſelyte. If any ma 
come after me.“ Mott. xvi. 24. Uſe] wid 
to reach to get within the reach of, 7» we 
to obtain, acquire. ;z to com? in f, 5 
early erough to obtain a ſhare of any f 
joined with near, to approach, to relen 
uſed with of, to proceed, or deſcend fg 
applied to effects, to be produced by, or | 
from ; e come of, to eſcap*, genersl y ji 
with we// or fe, to quit, or fal inn, 
leave. His hat came F. To come 1m, l 
vance, to inake a progreſs, to thrive, or 
to advance to combat; to come over, to gut 
better of by artifice, to revolt, to riſe, u 
ſcend into the worm, in diſtillation, toans 
to, as the reſult of an arithmetical opa 
and proreſs; uſed with to, to agree, d 
ſent ; joined with the pronouns, Y 
to recover from a tright, or a fit ; !m 
paſs, to happen, to fall ont; ut*d with 
to grow out of the ground, applied tow 
tables, to become public, or adopted hy a 
tity, applied to faſhions; joined to wh 
overtake. ©* He came up with them a | 
eter.” T come upon, to invade. or att 
with to before it, ſometbing future. 

CONE, Inter). implies an exhortatin! 
attention, diſpatch, or courage. 

COME, Part. of the verb COME. 

COMEDIAN, (cn, Fr.] a perfv 
on the ttage; in a limi-ed ſenſe, one wh 
pears in comedy: but in a more gener 
any att; © His majeſty's company e 
medians,” : 

CoD, S. [c:medie, Fr. comedic, L 
a dramatic piece repreſenting ſome cv 
ing traniuftion, 


elegance of figie, 5 
CO! MEL X, Adj. handſome, grice:.' 
plied to exciting reverence, ſuitah e t 


jon's age, or condition; cenſiſtent W. 
tue. a : 
cui 


CO'MEULINESS, S. grace, handſo met 


DME 
zeable r 
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or ſettl 
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N. 

To CO 
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Bare) a 
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CO'ME 
ation 5 
artful, 
CO'MF 
diſtreſs 
ef and e 
COM. 
fortabl 
COME 
vree of 
plied as 


Iſocrate: 
7 

louſin, 
hence tl 
derived, 
Iviſe. 

CO'ME 
Khout a; 
Isfortun 
CO MI 
u.] rel 


COM 

MEL V, Adv. in a graceful, becoming, 
able manner. 

O'MER, S. a viſitor; a perſon who comes 
or ſettles in a place. 

OME T, S. | cemera, or cometes, Lat.] in 
Ironomy, an opaque heavenly body, mov- 
in its proper orbit, which is very excen- 
having one of its foci in the center of 
ſun, It is diſtinguiſhed not only by its 
it, but likewiſe by its appearance from the 
nets, as being bearded, tailed, and haired ; 
ded when eaſtward of the ſun, and its 
br marches before; tailed when weſtward 
the ſun, and the train follows it; and 
red when diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, 
ing the earth between it, and all its tail 
excepting a few ſcattered rays. 
OMETA'RIUM, S. [ Lat. a mathema- 
ul machine, repreſenting the method of a 
et s revolution. Mr. Martin has obliged 
world with an inftrument of this kind, 
ich renders the doctrine of comets eaſy to 
meaneſt capacity, 

COMETARY, COME'TIC, Adj. that 
x relates to a comet. | 
COMFIT, S. {confir, Fr ] a dry ſwect- 


— 


To COMFIT, v. A. to preſerve with ſu- 


COMFITURE, S. [from cemfir, or con- 
e] a ſweat - meat. 

To COMFORT, V. A. [pronounced 
f rt, conforter, Fr.] to ſtrengthen, excite, 
eaiven a perſon ; to make a perſon cheer- 


COMFORT, S. ſupport, aſſiſtance ; con- 
on; that which cauſes a perſon to be 
arful, 
COMFORTABLE, Adj. receiving relief 
itreſs ; having the power of leſſening 
ef and diſtreſs, 
COMFORTABLY, Adv. in a chearful, 
fortable manner. 
COMFORTER, S. one who leſſens the 
de of a perſon's ſorrow. In Scripture, 
plied as a title to the Holy Ghoſt, wherein 
gn ies not only a comforter, but Jikewiſe 
Inſt: utor, or adviſer, as may be gathered 
it only from the context wherein he is men- 
ned as another comforter. Jobn xiv. 26. but 
wiſe from his office, which was to teach 
| diſciples all things. v. 26, aud chap. xv. 
„ To teltify of Chriſt.“ and from the 
al acceptation of the original word. As 
Iſecrates.”* c tv £74 Nye p40vev Tapanxa- 
24,” „Oi men epi logon monon para- 
dlouſin,” u here the word par akalouſin, from 
hence the original word tranſlated . 
derived, ſignifies to exhort, perſuade, or 


Iviſe, 


CWMFORTLESS, Adj. without comfort, 
bout any thing to allay the ſenſation of 


Isfortunes, 


COM, CO'MICAL, Adj. [comricus, 
.] relating to comedy. Ridiculous or 


COM 
c—y mirth from antic geſtures, raill:3, 
c 


CO'MICALLY, Adv. in fuch a manner 
28 15 raiſe mirth, after the manner of co- 
medy. 

CO'MICALNESS, S. that quality by 
which a thing appears odd, or ridiculous, 
and creates mirth, 

COMING, S. the act of moving towards, 
Appioach, Preſence, or arrival, Joined 
with in, the products of a perſon's eltate, 
penſion, &c. © What are thy rents? What 
are thy comings-in #” Shak. 

CO'MING, Part. fond; forward; eafily 
complying, Applied to time, ſomething 
future. 

CO'MMA, S. [ xouua, Gr.] in Grammar, 
a pauſe, or ſtop, marked thus, (,) uſed to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch members of a diſcourſe from 
each other wherein the ſenſe is not compleat, 
In Muſic, the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible 
intervals of rune. In Natural Hiſtory, a 
very beautiful moth. 

To COMMA'ND, V. A. [commander, 
Fr.] to order; to keep in ſubjection. To 
force or oblige a perſon to perform any thing. 
Applied to ſituation, to overlook, to be 
ſituated above any place, ſo as to be able to 
look into, or annoy it. Neuterly, to poſſeſs 
power and authority ſufficient to enforce any 
action. 

COMMAND, S. authority or power; 
ſway, Figuratively, the exerciſe of autho- 
rity, or enfoxcing obedience. 

COMMANDER, S. he that has autho- 
rity over others; in a military ſenſe, a leader, 
chief, or officer, A paving beetle, or ram- 


mer. 

COMMA'NDMENT, S. [ commandement, 
Fr.] an expreſs order to do or abſtain from 
any thing, including the idea of authority 
and obligation. Figuratively, the authority 
of commanding, or enforcing obedience, 
The Commandments are the precepts of the de- 
calogue, ſo called by way of eminence, and 
containing the whole of our duty to God and 
man. 

COMMA'NDRESS, S. a female who 
commands. 

COMME'/MORABLE, Adj. [commemnoro, 
Lat.] deſerving to be celebrated and kept 
in remembrance, 

COMMEMORA'TION, S. the doing 
ſomething to preſerve the remembrance of a 

rſon or thing, 

COMMEMORATIVE, Adj. tending to 
preſerve the remembrance of any thing. 

To COMME'NCE, V.N. [ commencer, Fr.] 
to begin; ts take its beginning. Adtively, 
to begin a thing; in Law, to commence a 
ſuit ** 

To COMME'ND, V. A. [ commendo, Lat.] 
to praiſe; to praiſe any production on ac- 
count of its good qualities or perfections. 


To deliver with full aflurance of protection. 
| LI2 Uſed 


COM 
Uſed with te, ** 7, thee I do commend my 
watchful ſou],” Shak. To deſire to be men- 
tioned in a reſpectful manner. Commend 
me to your brother, 

COMMEND, S. profeſſion of eſteem 
and reſpect. I ſend to her my kind com- 
mend:. Shak. 

COMME'NDABLE, Adj. worthy or 
deſerving of praiſe, 

COMMENDABLY, Adv. worthy of 
commendation. 

COMME'NDAM, S. [ commenda, low Lat.] 
in Canons. a vacant benefice given to a 
perſon to ſupply till ſome other perſon is 
preſented to it. 

COMME'NDATARY,S. one who holds 
a living in commendam. 

COMM+NDA/TION, S. praiſe. 
commendation. 
Approbation. 

COMME'NDATORY, Adj. that which 
commends or engaves notice. . 

COMMENDER, S. one who praiſes, or 
commends anather, 

COMMENSALITY, S. {commerſalis, 
Lat.] the act of cating at the ſame table 
with another. 


Re- 
A meſſage of kindncſs. 


COMMENSURA®TLITY, S. [from 
cemmenſurabie] the capability of being mea- 
ſurad. 


COMME'NSURABLE, Adj. from cen 
and menſura, Lat.] in Geometry, having 
ſome common aliquot part; or that which 
may be mez-fured by ſome common meaſure. 

To COMMENSURATE, V. A. to re- 
duce to a common meaſure, 

COMMENSURATE, Part. equal, pro- 
portionate ; as extenſive, uſed with 7, or 
with, 

COMMENSUR A/TION, S. the meaſur- 
ing a thing by ſome common meaſure, Pro- 

rtion. 

To COMMENT, V. N. [commenter, 
Lat.] to write notes; to explain, or ex- 
pound; uſed with pen before the thing ex- 
plained. 

COMMENT, S. [from the verb] notes 
or annotations, Expoſition, explanation, 
1cma k. 

CO'MMENTARY, S. [commentarius, Lat.) 
a crit cal explanation of the ſenſe of an au- 
thor. A wemoir, or plain narrative of ſome 
hiſtorical tranſaction. | 

COMMENTA'TOR, 8. one who writes 
remarks, notes, or expianations, 

COMMENTTIT!IOUS, Adj. [eommenti- 
tins. It.] invented, forged, fiftitious ; 
imagined purely to impoſe upon. 

CO'MMERCE, S. [not uſed in the plural; 
cem cri, Lot.) the exchange, or the bay - 
ing and felling merchandiz+ both at home 
and abroad, in order to gain profit. It we 
-whder it is owing to this that the number 

cr people, ſhipping, colonies, ard 
„ the value of our landed eltates, the 


C O M 


h.k 


ſtrength of our ifland, and the reſp: , 
figure it makes in the eye of all the worlg ede 
we muſt acknowledge that thoſe who s partic 
form any plan to render our trade mort o COM: 
tenſive and profitable, deſerve to be ner, O! 
brated as true patriots, the ornament MMI 
bulwaik of their country, and worthy is aft in 2 
mortal fame. Commerce is uſed figurative nt. 
for intercourſe, or connection of any kia MM 
COMMERCIAL, Adj. relating to u tz or: 
or commerce, 1] bod) 
COMMERE, S. [Fr. pronounced COM 
mair| common mother. “ Stand a « it a pe 
mere between their amities.“ Shak. pry, to 
To COMMIGRAT#, v. A. [fin the 
con, Lav, and migro, I. at.] to move vi n, wher 
others from one country to another. priſon. 
CO/MMIGRATION, S. [ conmigrate! hip crime, 
removal of ſeveral perſons from ont county 25 3 £ 
to another, OMMI 
CO'MMINATION, S. { comm inatio, Lat priſon, 
a thieat, a declaration of pu il}; ment, OMMI 
vengeance. An office of the chorch, c eratio 
tuning the three:nings denounced glx 
any breach of the divine laws and rech to be 
only on Aſh Wedneſday, impriſor 
CO'MMINATORY, Adj. importing e CON 
puniinment for the breach or via in of, bl 
COMMI'NUTION, S. [ comm: u. 
the ect ot r-ducing into ſmall particle, ? N 
by grinding, powdering, &c. of join! 
COMMU'S:RABLE,- Acj. [f:om = 
miſeror, Lat.] that which deſerves pity er; 
relief in diſlieſs. Shewing pity and comralPiure. - 
fon, by ſympathizing with others in dH 
affl:Qioas | ral thin 
To COM MISERATE, V. A. cn OMM 
ratus, Lat.] to pity, to ſympathiac wil MM 
and feel the misfortunes of others, as , F 
they were our own, including the ides eneſ 
afſiſtance and relief. „ Co 
COMMISERAYTION, S. [from conn! || contri 
ſeratus, Lat.] a tender, ſympathizing, «60MM 
affectionate regard for thoſe in die bag. 
whereby a perfon feels their ſorrows, ppl. 
endeavours to lighten their burthen. ear. 
CO'MMISSARY, S. an officer comm H 
ſoned occaſionally, a delegate or deputy. Mien 
the army, a ce general of the mult ee 
is one who takes a view of the numbers ey, 
ſtrength of every regiment, ſees (hat et. 
horſe be well mounted, and that the We, 
be well cloathed, and accoutred. Cam. 
generell of proviſions, furniſhes the an COMM 
with food. 1 Na 
cou Missio, S. [com#:iſum, Lat. J = — 
act of employing another, to trat ſact a ii | YM! 
for one's ſe]f, An authority by which 0 delc 
perſon is entruſted with the care of trace thout 
ing buſineſs fer another, Figuratively, * * 
ſum allowed, or demanded for fein“ Yad 
bazing, &c. for another. In Lew, the un hey , 
rant or patent for exerciſing any Jurte cs — 
either dmiy or extraordinary. Gal ama 
offiec, or cpleyment. A commib'n 


4. 
W 
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COM i COM 


op uptey, is made out under the great ſeal, | both action and paſſion; in Latin they 
lirecd to ſeveral perſons to act accord- | generally end in or, as aj » I deſpiſe, or 


wor 

hd to particular laws made in that caſe. am ſed. Applied to nouns, thoſe 
nore » COMMI'SSION, V. A. to authorize, | which ſignify both ſexes, as parent, ſigni- 
be wer, Or appoint, ies both-father and mother. 


OMMI'SSION ER, S. one empowered] COM MON, S. a free open field for * : 


to tr 


ent 1 

thy . in a particular quality by patent, or | ſons to graze their cattle in. 

rate nt. gan r ? | In COM Mo, S. an adverhial expreſ- 

y kind BR O'MM1SSURE, S. [commiſſura, Lat.] a ſion, implying equally ; enjoined by ſeveral, 
t; or a place where two parts of an] Without diſtinckion, or dilfrence » uſed with 


| body are joined together. | the particle with. 

COMMIT T, v. A. [committo, Lat.] to] To COM'MON, V. N. to enjoy a right 
it a perſon, uſed with to ; to rommit to| of paſture in a common. 

wy, to learn by heart, to treaſure any] COM'MONABLE, Adj. that which may 
«in the mind, ſo as to be able to recall | become open and free, applied to ground, 

m, when warranted, To ſend a perſon] COWMONAGE, S. from common] in 
riſon. To perform, act, or perpetrate| Law, the right of paſture in a common; 
crime, or fault. Figuratively, to bury, | of taking wood out of another perſon's - 
n as a depoſite or a charge in any place. unds for houſe bote, plough-bote, and 
OMMI'/TMENT, S. the act of ſending | hay-bote ; of fiſhing in another perſon's 
ion. The ſtate of a perſon in priſon. | water, or of digging turf, in the ground of 
OMMI'TTEE, S. perſons to whom the | another. The joint right of uſing any 
ſderation of an affair is referred. thing equally with others. 

OMMI'TTABLE, Adj. [from cemmit]! ] COMWMONALTY, S. [communaute, Fr.] 
le to be committed, An object worthy | the people of the lower rank. Figuratively, 
mpriſonment. the bulk of mankind. 


ed 
d a (4 


[fro 
e i 


ate) | 
count 


9, Lat 
cnt, 
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rting oCOMMI'X, v. A. [commixtus, Lat.] ] COM'MONER, S. one of low rank, 
nor, blend, or join ſeveral things toge-| A perſon without titles. One who has a 
1, La. ſcat in the houſe of commons. In Law, 
. CL COMMIXUTON, S. [rommixum, Lat.] the| one who has a joint right to paſture, &c. 


of joining ſeveral things together, moſt | in an open field. In the univerſity, one who 


m h applicd to the mixing of liquors | wears a ſquare cap with a toſſel when under- 

ity cr; that which is made by ſuch a] graduate. Applied to women, a leud perſon, 

mA ure. COM M ONLY, Adv. generally, fre- 

n te COMMI'X TURE, S. the act of mingling | quently, uſually, according to repeated ex- 
rl things together. perience, oppoſed to ſe/dom or rarely, 


OMM'ODE, S. a woman's head-dreſs, COM'MONNESS, S. frequency. 
UMMO'DIOUS, Adj. [commodus, Lat.] To COMMON-PLACE, V. A, to re- 
de, Fr.] a relative term, implying the | duce to general heads, 

ubleneſs of a thing to any particular pur-} COMMON-PLACE-BOOK, S. a book 
„ Convenient; ſeaſonable; ſpacious; | wherein things are recorded alphabetically, 
|| contrived, A commydizus room.” in order to aſſiſt a perſon's memory. 
COMMO/DIOUSLY, Adv. conveniently. ] COMMON-PLEAS, S. the king's court, 
joying the neceſſaries and comforts of | now held at Weſtminſter, but was formerly 


„ ua; :pplicd to condition, Suited to any |moveable: it was erected at the time that Hen- 

micular end or view. ry III. granted the great charter: all civil cauſes, 
omm COM MO/DIOUSNESS, S. advantage, both real and perſonal, were formerly tri- 
ity. U vꝛenience. F ed in it, and Forteſcue mentions it as the on- 


WOMMO/DITY,. S. [commodite, Fr.] con- |ly court where real cauſes were tried. In per- 
vency, profit, ar advantag , Conveni- |ſonal and mixed actions, it has a concurrent 


at Mot time or place. In Commerce, mer- ſjuriſdiftion with the King's-Bench ; but has 
e me ze, or that which is the object of |no cognizance of the pleas of the crown ; the 
TY chief judge is called Lord Chief Juflce of the 
: £n OMMODO'RE, S. ſcommendador, Span.] [Common Pleas, who is afliſted by three other 


eau, a perſon commiſſioned by an |judges, who by a late regulation, are choſen 
t. ] ind command a ſquadron of ſhips. | for life, and conſequently rendered more in- 
a (hin MMON, Adj. A Fr. communis, [dependant of their ſovereign and the miniſtry, 
hich belonging equally to more than one. than they formerly were. ; 
out a proprietor or poſſeſſor. Vulgar,, COMMONS, S. the lower fort of peo- 


N trifling ; frequently ſeen, uſual, caſyſple z the lower houſe of parliament, conſiſt- 
2 "Wi bad, of little value; intended for the ing of members choſen by the people, who 
1c 01" of every one; joined with the word fact as their repreſentatives, paſs all money 
- 01:0 "©", nt confined to one perſon. In] bills, are a check upon the other branches 
airy amar, applied to ſuch verbs as ſignify of the conſtitution, and ought to be the : 


great 


COM 


great bulwark of Engliſh liberty and pro- 
perty. A portion of rood uſually caten at 
one meal, fo called at the univerſities, be- 
cauſe it generally conſitts-of a certain uſual 
and common quantity. 

CO'MMON - WEAL, or COMMON- 
WEALTH, S. in its primary ſenſe, the 
common good, A form of government, in 
which the ſupreme power is lodged in the 
people. A republic; a democracy. 

CO'MMOR ANT, Adj. [commorans, Lat.] 
reliding, dwelling, or inhabiting in a place, 

COMMO'TION, S. [ commotio, Lat.] tu- 
mule, diſturbance, ſedition, diſorder, or 
confuſion, Figuratively, diſorder of mind; 
perturbation. A violent motion or agitation. 
* The commotion of the ſea.” 

To CO'MMUNE, V. A. [ commwnico, Lat.] 
to converſe ; to talk together; to impart 
ſentiments mntually to each other. 

COMMU'"NICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that 
which may be related or imparted to ano- 
tner. 


ro COMMUNICATE, v. A. [communi- 


catum, Lat.] to impart to another; to conter 
or beitow a polleflionz to diſcover one's 
ſeatiments to another. In Theology, to re- 
ceive the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
To be connected or joined. The houſes 
communicate.” 

COMMUNICA'TION, S. wy and Fr.] 
the act of diſcovering or revealing. A com- 
mon inlet or paſſage from one place ro ano- 
ther, The 1 intelligence between per- 
ſons. A converſation, a couference. 

COMMU'NICATIVENESS, S. a readi- 
neſs of imparting benefits or knowledge to 
athers, 

COMMUNION, S. [communic, Lat.] io- 
tercourſc, fellowſhip, common poſſeſſion. 
In Divinity, the common or public celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, or the public 
recciving that ſacrament. A joining or ad- 
herence to the mode of worthip eltabliſhed 
iu any church. 

COMMUNITY, S. [rommunitas, Lat.] 
# government; a body of people united to- 
gether ; common poſleſſion, or enjoyment ; 
trequeney or commonnets. * Sick and; 
hluated with community.”* Shak. | 

COMMU CABULIPY, S. | ſce COMMU- 
TABLE] the quality of being capable of 
exchange. 

COMMU'TABLE, Adj. an alteration or 
change of difpolition z a change of form or 
qualicy ; the act of giving one thing in ex- 
change tor another; the act of ſubltitutiog 
a pecuniary for a corporal puniſhmeat, 

To COMMU'TE, v. A. | commuto, Lat. 
to exchange; to give one thing tor another; 
to buy off or ranſom. 

CUNMNNIU'LUAL, Adj. reciprocal; mu- 
tual, 


COM 


To COMPACT, v. A. [compatun, 
to unite together cioſely ; to conſolidate, 
render ſolid by preſſing the particles of a 
dy cloſe together, and thereby &imirilty 
the number and dimenſions of its pores; 
league or enter into a bargain, joined to wi 

COMPACT, Adj. [from the verb] c 
denſe, and heavy, not porous. Applied 
ſtile, conciſe. 

COMPA'CTEDNESS, firmneſs, h 
neſs, denſity, owing to their having | 
and ſmall pores, 

COMPA'CTLY, Adv. in a cloſe u 
manner, applied to the joining two thin 
together. 

COMPA/CTURE, 8. a joint or joinin 

COMPA'NION, S. { compagnon, Fr. 
pagno, Ital.] one with whom a perſon t 
quently converſes, or with whom he sz 
nerally ſcen; diſtinguiſhed from a friend 
cauſe not including the idea of affection, 
mutual ſtrife to exceed in benevolent of 

COMPA/NIONABLE, Adj, agrect 
ſociable. 


rative I 
on. 

To CO 
bring t. 
what | 


C:iYMPACT, S. [from cen and faun, 


Lai. J 4 bargain a contratt,z an agreement, 


COMPA'NIONABLY, Adv. in a fe * 
able, agreeable manner. ugh 
CO'MPANY, S. {compagrie, Fr.] ſa Aale n 
perſons aſſembled for eonverſation, or u c. ofti 
cual entertainment. Several per ſons unit * 
to carry on one common deſign. A num N 
of perſons united or incorporated by { ry ba 
charter; a body corporate; a corporatic nude 
In War, a ſmall body of infantry under: COMP, 
captain, the number of which is uncens apt 
but in the ordinary regiments conſiſts of Hence 
centinels, three ſerjeants, three corone. o 
and in the guards it conkiſts of cighty π 2 
men. To leur or keep con pany, is to yout b ſed 
a perſon, or to viſit him often. Applic fin vr 
females, to court, to be frequeut)y wh. of a 
in the quality of ſweetheart. ed ie 
To COMPANY, V. A. to go or nile * 
with a perſon. To attend, to aſſoci de , u 4 
COM'/PARABLE, Adj. worthy to Wl. the f 
compared; equal to, or reſembling, Can.” 11 
— qualities reſembling thoſe ot anol To col 
CO'/MPARABLY, Adv, in a compari vey SS 
manner, p COM P/ 
COMPA'RATIVE, Adj. [compora'}, Wi... 
comparative, Fr. comparativus, Lat.) U — 
which reſults merely from a compariſon v1 COMP, 
another, ſometimes oppoſed to poſitive «i. 20 wh 
folute. In Grammar, the comparative d | | 
wherein two or more ideas are compare! coMp: 
gether, and the difference either in ext» * 
diminution is expreſſed. In Engliſh, i To oy | 
tormed by adding er to the poſitive, ii k on 
in a conſonant; "_ only an r, if it „ 1 
with an e, as {oft po re, / er the comp! 1 
tive, and md Hh — the Sa C ny 
where the comparative ends in ir, ere, %.. 1. 
ir, er, yr, thus rightwiſe, Sax, makes 5 Rue 
wiſcre, in the comparative; but words erf camp 


11 at, ble, excepting able itſelf, in ings 5 
, e ent, ibs, ed, id, ſome, exceptiug““ 


4 


COM 


in 4, ive, cal, en, ly, leſs, "Y and 
* which are derived from the Latin, ge- 
idate Ay make the comparative degree, by put- 
Of 2 5 the word more before them; thus gencral 
ninil ckes more general in the comparative; ſome 


tives, indeed, are compared by pre- 
ne the word better for the comparative, 
ally the words learned and natured, 
ich ſeems borrowed from the French : 
the words big, hot, and fir, double rhe 
| ſyllable of their poſitive ; thus 4%, 
kes bigger, &c. the reaſon for which 
ms to be, to ſecure the ſame quick ſound 
the comparative, which is in the poſitive, 
t they may not be ſounded borer, &c. 
hoſe Jedes whoſe compariſon is not 


og. med according to theſe rules, are called 
r X hy * 

* gular. | 
rion COMPA/RATIVELY, Adv. in a com- 
ul rative manner. In a ſtate of a compa- 
8 2 

tion, To COMp ARE, . # A. cemporo, Lat.] 
off rag two or more things together, to find 
preca what they agree or differ. To eſtimate 


qualities of a thing, by placing it near 
aber, and obſerving in what they differ 
wree. To liken. Figuratively, to equal. 
CUMPA'RE, S. [from the verb] like- 
b; eſtimate or judgment. The poſlibility 
being compared. BHey:nd compare, in 
hon, ſeems to mean beyond conception, 
med on the principles of analogy, or 
nilitude. 

COMPA'RISON, S. [comparaiſon, Fr.] 
att of comparing, or judging of the 
{rence of two perſons or thirgs, by exa- 
ning, or comparing them together, The 
tion of two perſons or things, conſidered 


5 oppoſed or ſet againſt each other, in order 
Tu find wherein they agree or differ. The 
7 te of a thing compared. Compariſon, in 


heto-ic, is a figure not much unlike a 
nile, but rather more ſprightly, though 
is uſed promiſcuouſly for it. In Gram- 
ir, the formation of an adjective, as mild, 
ler, mildeft. 

To COMPA/RT, V. A. [ compartir, Fr.] 
ly down a general plan, in all us different 
Is, or diviſions. 

COMPA'/R TTMENT, S. Fr.] a deſign 
mpoſed of different figures. A diviſion of 
picture, or deſign. 

COMPARTI/TION, S. (from compar! | 
ect of laying down the ſeveral parts of 
f plan. Alſo, the part of any plan. 
COMPA'RTMENT, S. a kiviGon, or 
parate part of a plan or delign, 

To COMPASS, V. A. [compoſſer, Fr.] 
ſurround; to incloſe. To walk round 
ly thing. To draw lines of circumvalla- 
a round a place. To graſp or incloſe in 
* arms, To obtain, attain, ſecure, or 
fe, In Lax, to contrive, or do any 
ag that tends towards a particular action. 
io comp i the king's death,” 


COM 
COMPA'SS, S. [pronounced cumpaſs] or- 


bit, revolution, extent, Incloſure, within 
compaſs, without exaggerating, without hy- 
perbole, without ſtretching. In Muſic, the 
power of the voice, or of an inſtrument to 
ſound any particular note. An inſtrument 
conſiſting of a box, including a magnctical 
needle, which points towards the north, uſed 
by mariners. The invention of this inſtru- 
ment is claimed by the Neapolitans, Vene- 
tians, French, and Engliſh, but to whom it 
ought to be aſcribed, it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine. In the plural, a mathematical inſtru- 
ment, conſiſting of two branches; uſed in 
taking diſtances, drawing circles, and in work- 
ing problems in the mathematics. 

COMPPA'SSION, S. [Fr. from con and 
Faſſum, part of patier, Lat. to ſuffer] an hu- 
mane diſpoſition of mind which inclines us 
to feel the miſeries of others. 

To COMPA'SSION, V. A. to pity, or 
feel the ſorrows and diſtreſſes of on. 

COMPA'SSIONATE, Adj. eaſily aſſect- 
ed with ſorrow or pain, on bchoiding the 
calamities of others. 

To COMPA'SSIONATE, v. A. to pity 
others; to be affected with grief, on ſeeing 
the failings of another, and moved to make 


allowance for them. 


COMPA'SSIONATELY, Adv. in a pity- 
ing, tender, humane manner. 

COMPA'TIBLE, Adj. [corrupted by a 
vicious pronunciation from competible, deriv- 
ed trom cmpeto, Lat.] conſiſtent with; ſuit- 
able to; becoming or agreeable to; uſed 
with the particle evith, 

COMPA'TIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
agreeing or ſuiting with. 

COMPA'TIBLY, Adv. fitly ; ſuitably 
applicable to the ſame ſubject, 

COMPEER, S. [| compere, Fr.] an equal, 
an aſſociate, a companion. | 

To COMPE'ER, V. A. {from the noun] 
to be equal with. To match, to ſuit, 

To COMPE'L, V. A. {compel'o, Lat. ] to 
extort by force; to oblige. 

COMPEL'LABLE, Adj. that which may 
be compelled or forced. 

COMPE'LLER, S. he that makes a per- 
ſon do or refrain from a thing by force. 

CO'MPEND, S. [compendium, Lat.] an 
abridgment ot a diſcourſe ;z a book contain- 
ing the ſubſtance or chief heads of a ſcieuce 
in few words, and in a conciſe manner. 

COMPE'NDIiOUS, Adj. conciſe, brief, 
applied to ſtile; near or ſhort, applied to 
travelling. 

COMyPE'NDIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſhort, 
brief, or conciſe manner. 


COMPE'NQIOSIT . ſhortneſs or 
brevity.-app.ic4 to weitings 
COM Þ;OUSNESS, S. brevity, or 


ſhortneſs. 
COMPENDIUM, S. [Lat.] See COM - 

PENN. 

| COM- 


COM 

COMPEN'SABLE, Adj. [from compenſo, 
Lat.} that which may be recompenſed. 

To COMPE/NSATE, v. A.  compenſe, 
Lat.] to make amends for; to countervail; 
to counterballance, to attone for. 

COMPENSA'TION, S. [ſce COMPEN- 
— 2 amends; recompenſe; an equiva- 

ut. f 

COMPEN'/SATTVE, Adj. that which can 
equal ſomething elſe in worth. That which 
compenſates. 

To COMPE/NSE, V. A. [ compenſe, Lat.] 
to tare or be of equal weight in a ſcale. To 
counterballance. To cemperſate, which is 
moſt in uſe, 

_ CO'MPETENCE, COUFETENEE, 8. 
competens, Lat.] a ſufficiency, without ſu- 
. — — fortune as amply ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply the neceſſaries of lite. In 
Law, the power or capacity of a judge or 
court, for taking cogniſance of an affair. 

CO'MPETENT, 2 Lat.] 
ſuitable, proportionable. Moderate; quali- 
fied or fit for; con ſiſtent with; applicable 
to; in Logic, to be predicated of. 

CO'MPETENTLY, Adv. properly, ſuf. 
ficiently, without either exceſs or defect. 

COMPF/TIBLE, Adj. [compets, Lat.] 
conſiftent with; agreeable or ſuitable to; 
joined to with. y 

COMPE'/TIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
exiſting in or affirmed of a ſubject; conſiſt- 
ence ; ſuitableneſs. 

COMPETVTION,. 8. from cen, Lat. 
and petitio, Lat.] the endeavouring to gain 
ſomething in oppoſition to znother; rivalry, 

conteſt, oppoſition ; double claim, or the 
claim of more than one perſon to one thing, 
at the ſame time. 

COMPE/TITOR, S. [from con and peti- 
tor, Lat.] one who endeavours to gain a 
thing in oppoſition to another. A rival, 
Uſed with for before the thing claimed ; but 
formerly with of “ Competitor of the king- 
dom.” Knolles. An enemy, or one of an 
adverſe or oppoſite party. © More competi- 
tors flock to the enemy.“ Shak. 

COMPILA'TION, S. | from cempilatum, 
Lat.] a collection of various authors, An 
aſſemblage. 

To COMPVLE, V. A. [cempils, Lat.] to 
collect from various authors, Figuratively, 
to write, compoſe ; to form from an aſſem- 
blage of various incidents. 

COMPI'LEMENT, 5. the collecting ſe- 
veral materials together. The act of piling 


together 
3 S. [from compile, and er ot 
Wer, Sax. a mah] a collector 53 one who col- 


lects rrom various authors. 
COMPLA'CENCE, COMPLA'CENCY, 
S ſcemplaccus, Lat.] a fatiofattion ariſing on 
contemplating ſomething, which, on account 
of its amiablenets, produces joy. The cauſe 
of joy, of 1ativcal pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


#* 


COM 


A genteel addreſs, Civility, Compl; 
|politencf. 
COMPLA'CENT, Adj. [complacen, 
affable, Kind; civil; polite, gentecl. 
To COMPLAIN, V. N. [ eemplainin, 
to find fault with, including the ideas of v 


yin at 
nance of 
, oppoſe 
OMPLI 
to the te 


E 


and wrong. To charge à perſon with To CO'M 
ing been guilty of ſome fault or cit.) to d 
« Wherefore doth a man complain; a4 compoſe 


things t 
OM'PL 
ety of p 
OM pl 
feulty. 
COUPL 
nding ſe 
ſeveral 
en two 
COUPL 
oſed to 
COMP! 
preat eſt 
liteneſs, 
d tempo 
mere ce 
th or f1 
To CO 
of rc 
inciple o 
ſon con 
COMP; 
COMP! 
emonio 


for the puniihment of his fins.” Lung; 
39+ Adtively, to weep, lament or hex 
* — thime complain the death ot Richy 


COMPLAINT, S. [complainte, Fr Ji 
preſentation of injuries or pain, incluf 
the idea of diſſatisfaction and wrong. 6 
The act of finding fault, the eauſe of 
plaining. A diſeaſe ; a diſtemper, 

COMPLAISA'NCE, 8. [Fr.] a vi 
lite behaviour, * 

COMPLAISA*NT, Adj. Fr.] civil, 
lite; endeavouring to pleaſe, by comply 
or yielding to a perſon's humours, 

COMPLAISA/'NTLY, Adv, in a « 
kind, polite manner. 

COMPLEAT, ſce COMPLETE, 

CO'MPLEMENT,S. ( complementun,l 
that completes any thing. A full, © 
plete and requiſite quantity or number, 
cidents, or things, which are not neceſſa 
COMPLETE, Adj. [ completus, Lat.] 
niſhed, perfect. Without defects, or imp 
fections. Ended, concluded. 
To COMPLETE, V, A. te perfett, to 
niſh, To anſwer fully.“ Conplaether 
tion's hopes. Pore, 
COMPLE'TELY, Adv, perſect; ful 
in a perfect or complete manner. 
COMPLE'”TENESS, S. perfection; th 
which is without defect. 
COMPLETION, S. [ completys, Lat.) 3 
compliſhment, concluſion, The great 
height, or perfect ſtate, 

CO'MPLEX, Adj. [Lat.] compound 
conliſting of ſeveral parts. 
CO'MPLEX, S. a collection, ſumm: 
or a collection of the whole or a thing, a 
liſting of ſeveral parts. The whole « 
flex of all the hleſtings, &c."" Seurh, 


COMP 
gin cer 
COMP 
ey or co 
To CO 
in toget 
COM? 
verate, 

To CC 
Fr.] t 
COMI 
:mpone, 
oy of | 
hour e. 

ompoſec 


COMPLE!XION, S. [complexis, Lat Y. 
colour of the external parts of the be COM. 
particularly the countenance, In Patche, < 
the temperature, habit, or diſpoſition of Mutes 
body, ariſing tiom the predominancy of a"'y- 
ther of the four medical bumours, bie To Ce 
phiegm, bile, or colour. ſo ſuit, . 

COMPLEXIONAL, Adj. depending ch the 
the temperature of the body. hlerate. 

COMPLEMXLY, in a compound manreg b. 
not ſimply. | HO 

COMPLEXNESS, S. the ſtate of nen 
compoſed of ſeveral particulars. | COM 

COMPLEXURE, S. the COmpoune. 2 or 

9, 


one thing with others. 


COMrLIANCE, 8. [from carp] (0 
I 4 


COM 


nance of a thing requeſted. Condeſcen- 
. oppoſed to chin. 
OMPLIUANT, Part. [ from comply] yield- 
to the touch, ** The — — boughs.“ 
Lift. Yielding, con 
to obfinate. 
»COMPLICATE, V. A. [complicatum, 
. to add one thing or action to another. 
compoſe, a whole by the uniting of ſeve- 
things that are different from each other, 
OM'PLICATE, Adj. compounded of a 
ety of parts. 
OWPLICATENESS, S. intricateneſs, 
ficulty. 
COUPLICATION, S. the mixing or 
nding ſeveral things. A whole conſiſting 
ſeveral things united. In Medicine, 
en two or more diſeaſes affect a patient, 
COMUPLVER, S. a man of an eaſy temper; 
oſed to an ebftinate perſon. 
COMPLIMENT, S. [Fr.] a profeſſion 
great eſteem, merely from ceremony and 
liteneſs, including x & idea of preference 
temporary or mere apparent ſubmiſſion. 
mere ceremonious expreſſion, oppoſed to 
th or ſincerity. 
To COMPLIMENT, V. A. to make 
of reſpeQtul expreſſions from a bare 
nciple of ceremony. To praiſe a thing or 
ſon contrary to one's real opinion. 
COMPLIME'NTAL, Adj. ceremonious. 
COMPLIME'NTALLY, Adv. in a mere 
emonious manner, oppoſed to true and fin- 


COMPLIME/NTER, S. a perſon abound- 
in ceremony and compliments. 
COMPL'OT, S. (Fr,] a plot; a conſpi- 
ey or confederacy, 

To COMPL'OT,, v. A. ſ[completer] to 
in together, to bring about any ill deſign, 
COMPLO/T TER, S. a conſpirator; a con- 
cerate, 

To CO'MPLY, V. N. from cen and pli- 
r.] to conſent to any requeſt, to yield to. 
COMPO'NE, or C OMPO'NED, Adj. 
mpore, wn in Heraldry, compoſed of a 
ok angular parts, or chequers of tub 
ours, Generally, a bordure, pale, or feſs, 
ompoſed of different colours, ditpoled alter- 
tely, and ſeparated by fillets. 

COMPO NENT, Part. [componentis, Ge- 
tive, of components, Lat.] that which con- 
utes to the forming of a compound 
To COM”'ORT, v. N. ſcomporrer, Fr.] 
bo ſuit, to agree with, to act ſuitabſe to; uſed 
rh the particle with. Actively, to bear, or 
Hlerate. „ That never can the preſent {tate 
amport.” Daniel. 

COMP “ORT, 8. behaviour, conduct, de- 
fort ment. 


COMPO'RTMENT, S. behaviour, con- 


duct or department, 
No. VII. 


King a thing demanded ; the ready per- 


cending, oppo- | 


COM 


To COMPO'SE, V. A. [ » Fr.] 
to form, or conſiſt of, followed by withe 


To diſpoſe, or put into a ſtate proper for at- 
taining any particular end. To join words to- 
gether in a diſcourſe. To contribute to the 
forming of a thing by being one of the parti- 
culars, or things of which it conßſts. To 
reduce to a ſtate of calmneſs, reſt and quiet. 
To make the mind fit for any undertaking, 
by freeing it from its diſorder or perturbation, 
To reconcile, In Printing, to t luce letters or 
types in proper order. In Muſic to fet any 
thing to tune. 

COMPOSED, Part, calm, mild, ſerious, 
ſedate, undiſturbed, 

COMPO'SEDLY, Adv. [from cen eſed, 
and /y, of /ice, Sax, implying manner] in a 
calm, ſerious or ſerene manner. 

COMPO'SEDNESS, S. ſedateneſs, calm- 
neſs, tranquility. 

COMPO/SER, S. an author or wiiter, 
one that ſets words to muſic, 


CO'MPOSITE, Adj. | Fr. from con p? 
Lat.] in ArchireQure, — laſt of the five 
orders, 


COMPOSIT/ION, S. [from compeſitis, 
Lat.] the act of forming a whole from parts. 
The att of combining ſimple ideas together. 
The diſtribution of the ſeveral parts of a plan, 
deſign or picture. A work formed from ſe- 
—. authors. The work or production of 
an author, Terms on which differences or 
quarrels are ſettled. In Muſic, the art of diſ- 
poling notes ſo as to form tunes or airs, to 
be played on inſtruments, or ſung by the 
voice. In Logic, a method of reaſoning 
wherein we proceed from ſome general ſelt- 
evident, truth, to other particular or ſingle 
ones. In Pharmacy, the art of mixing ſeve- 
ral ingredients together to form a medicine. 
In Printing, the ranging ſeveral types or let- 
ters together in the compoſing- ſtick. In 
commerce, a contract between a debtor and 
his creditors, wherein they agree to accept a 
part of the debt for the whole. 

COM P'OSILTIVE, Adj. formed of ſeveral 

ualities. 

COMP'OSITOR, 8. [compoſiteur, Fr.] in 
Printing, the perſon who prepares the types, 
by arranging them properly therein for priat- 
ing. A caſeman. 

COM'POST, 8. — Lat.] in 
Agriculture, a mixture of different ſoils to 
make a manure for aſſiſting the natural 
carth. 

To COMPOST, V. A. to manure or en- 
rich ground by a mixture of different foils. 

COMPO'STURE, S. a compoſt or mix- 
ture of different ſoils, 

COMFO'SURE, S. compoſition, or a pro- 
duction, applied to writings. Arangement, 
mixture or order. The form produced by the 
various combination of the particles of a bo- 


| 


dy; frame; make; temperament, Scdaic- 
Mm nels, 


COM 


neſs, freedom from any diſturbance . 


-| a compact or bargain, in which iome cone 


bation. - Adjuſtment, or reconciliation. 
- COMPOTA'TION, S. [from con and 

„„ Lat.] the act of drinking with another. 

To COMPOU'ND, V. A. [comeens. Lat. 
to form by uniting ſeveral things together, 
To produce by being united To reconcile, 
or put an end to a difference or quarre] by 
compliance, with thedemands of an adverſary. 
To pay a part of a debt, for the whole, To 
bargain in the lump, to c ntract. 

OMPO'UND, Adj. [ from the verb] pro- 
duced from ſeveral ingredients, In Gram- 
mar, formed by joining two or more words. 
In Botany, applied to flowers, ſuch as con- 
ſiſt of many florets, ſemi-florets, or both. In 
Mechanics, applied to motion, that which is 
cauſed by ſeveral conſpiring powers, moving 
in the ſame direction. . 

COMPO'UNDABLE, Adj. that which 
may be united. 

OM PO UNDER, S. a reconeiler; one 
who mingles, or mixes. 

To COMPREHEND, V. A. f compreben- 
do, Lat.] to compriſe, include, or imply. 
To have an adequate, clear, and determinate 
idea of any thing. 

COMPREHENSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] that 
which we can attain an adequate or determi- 
nate idea of 

COMPREHENS3IBLY, Adv. in a large 
extent or latitude. 

COMPREHF/NSION, S. Fr. compreben/io, 
Lat.] the act of compriſing or containing. 
In Metaphyſics, the knowledge op adequate 
idea of all the eſſential modes or properties of 
a thing. A ſummary, compendium, or ab- 
ſtrat, Capacity, or the power of the mind 
to admit ſeveral ideas at once. 

COMPREHE'NSIVE,, Adj. compriſing 
much in a narrow compaſs ; extenſive. 

COMPRPE'NSLIVELY, Adv, in a com- 
pendious, or-conciſe manner. 

COMPREHE'NSIiVENESS, S. the qua- 
lity of including much in few words. 

To COMPRE'SS, V. A. [comprefſumr, ſu 
pine of ccmprimo, Lat.] to bring into a nar. 
1awer compaſs ; to ſqueeze cloſer together; 
to emh: ace, 

CUMPRESSIBIVLITY, S. [fiom compreſ- 
fible] the capability uf being reduced into a 
narrower compaſs. 

COMPRE'SSI4LE, Adj. capable of be- 
ing reduced into a ſ.naller compaſs. 

CO MPRE/SSION, S. [ cempreſfio, Lat.) 
the action of bringing the particles of a 
thing nearer tagethcr by force. The act of 
preſſing together. 

COMPRE'SSURE, S. [from compreſs] the 
act or force of a thing preſſing upon another, 

To COMPRI'E, V. A. compris, part. I to 
cyvtiain, to include, to comprehend or con- 
tain, ; 

CO'MPR OBA'TION, S. [cemprotatic, 


COM 
CO'MPROMISE, S. { compromiſſur, Ly: 


ſions, or compliances are made on both (1 

To CO'MPROMISE, V. A. to ſettle a4 
pute by mutual conceſſions. To makes 
gain, or contract, to bind to certain condition 
* Laban and himſelf were cen 


Sbaleſp. 
cohrrovy NCIAL, Adj. [from c 


” COM! belonging to the ſame proving 


COM/PTIBLE, Adj. 
count; ſubmiſſive ; ſabjeQ. «© I am x 
comptible, even to the leaſt ſiniſler uſa 
d hakeſp. 

To COGMPTRO'LL, V. A. [John 
contends for this as the true ſpelling, x 
that the other is owing to a neglect of j 
derivation ; though no modern authors 
lexicons ſupply us with any other word i 
controller, Fr. tor the verb, and contra 
for the noun.] See CON TROLL. 

CUMPULSA'TIVELY, Adv. in 2 vi 
lent manner ; by compulſion, or reſtraint 

COMPULSA'TORY, Adj. cn 
Lat.] having the power of forcing a perl 

COMPU'LSION, S. | compulſus, Lu. ü 
act of forcing. A violence or force. Ti 
{tate of being compelled, 

COMPU'LSIVE, Adj. {compulſer, F 
compulſus, Lat.] having the power to toi 
Forcible, 

COMPU'LSIVELY, 7 Adv. forcibhj; N 
compulſion. 

COMPU'LSIVENESS, S. the quality ( 
obliging a perſon to do any act. 

COMPU'LSORY, Adj. [compulſoire, F 
having the power of commanding or forcn 

COMPU'NCTION, S. [Fr. compu & 
Lat.] irritation, Sorrow, anxiety, cont 
tion, or repentance, ariſing from a conk 
ouſneſs of guilt, 


COMPUN'CTIOUS, Ady. ſorrowful, l. 


pentant ; ful! of remorſe. 
COMPUN'CTIVE, Adj. [compuria 
Lat.] cauſing remorſe or ſorrow. | 
COMPURGA'TION, S. fc 
Lat | the jullifying the veracity 0: | 
ſun by the teſtimony of atliers, 
COMPURGA'TOR, S. I 
by oath juſtifics another, or ell its 
c<nce, 
COMPU'TABIE, Adi crpalile of e 
computed or eſtim sed. 5 
COMHFUTA'TION, S. the act f 
ing the value of things, A caicul:'© 
An arithmetical proceſs, 


To COMPU”TE, v. A. [compato, I. 


eſtimate; to reckon 3 to count, tc c 


COMPUTER, S. one who calculate 


An accountant, 


COR ADE, S. [camerade, Fr. ] one wh 
lives with another; this ſeaſe is ſomewM 


»bfolete; the moft common accept2tio 
that of 2 perſon who is jointly concen 


Lat.] a confirmiig by two or more perſons, with another in an undertaking. 
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fo CON, V. A. [comnan, — 1 its 
ndary, to 


„L ſenſe to know; in its ſeco 

conn perfectly. 
uro CONCA'TENATE, v. A. [from con 
ead catena, Lat.] to link together; to join 
ea connect like the links of a chain. 
diioCONCATENA/TION, S. a ſeries of 
1 ks; a connexion of things, which mu- 

ly depend on each other. | 
cn CONCA'VA'TION, S. the act of mak- 
o vin a thing of a hollow, or concave form. 
e an CONCA'VE, Adj. [ concawus, Lat.] hol- 
m , 2pplicd to the inner ſurface of a circu- 
uſa tody, ſuch as that of an egg-ſhell, a ball, 
, oppoſed to convex, Empty, without 
ſobnk thing to fill the cavity. 
1g, RCONC'AV ENESS, S. the ſtate or qua- 
t of hy of being hollow. | 
hors CONCA'VITY, S. the inner ſurface of a 
rd ular thing, 
SCONCA'VO-CO'NCAVE, Adj. hollow 
both ſides. 

1 coNcAVvO-CONVEX, Adj. hollow or 
raint, ve on one fide, and convex or protu- 
1100 ant on the other, 

cox cA'vobs, Adj. hollow. 

To CONCEAL, V. A. ¶ con and ceh. Lat.) 
hide from the ſight or knowledge of 
ers. To cover, to keep ſecret, oppoſed 
ſer, Never. 
0 fac N CEA LABLE, Adj. capable of be- 
g kept ſecret. 
ly ; RCONCEALEDNESS, 8. the ſtate of be 
p hid from others. 
aliy CONCEA/LMENT, S. from corcral}] the 
dot hiding from others. The ſtate of being 
re, T ſecret. A place of retirement. 
To CONCEDE, V. A. [ cornceds, Lat. ] to 
ut, or admit an opinion, as true. 
CONCEIT, S. [ concept, Fr.] a concep- 
, thought, or idea, Undcrſtanding. 
jength of imagination, meer fancy, uſed 
ful. 1 contempt. A pleaſant thought. An high 
nion of a perſon's judgment, which ex- 
les him to ridicule. 
To CONCE TT, V. A. to fancy, ima- 
A ne, conceive or think. 
| CONCE'ITED, Part. Proud of one's a- 
ities z uſed with of before the object of 
aceit. ** Conceited of their own wit.“ Veni. 
CONCEITEDLY, Adv. in a ſcorntul, 
ud, or whimfical manner, 

eco Nc YEDNESS, a high opinion of a 

on's own abili ies ; a word of reproach. 

"i »]WCONCE'IT LESS, Adj. ſtupid, void of 
ul erſtanding. Dull. 


CONCE"IVABLE, Adj. that which may 
underſtood or believed. 

CONCEIVABLY, Adv. in an intelligi- 

manner fo as to be apprichended. 

To CONCHIVE, v. A. [concewoir, Fr. ] to 
ſormed in the womb, To imagine, T. 

nk ; to apprehend. 

CONCEUVER, S. one who apprehends, 
Wncelives, 


1 
LOTT. 
cuba 


one ») 
nt wh 
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CON 


To CONCENTRATE, v. A. [from con 
and rentrum, Lat.] to drive towards the cen- 
ter. or into a narrow compaſs. To condenſe. 

CONCEN TRA TTION, S. forcing into a 
narrow compals; or toward the center. 

To CONCEN'TR®, V. N. | corcentrery 


to tend towards the ſame ceatre. 
ONCENTRIC, CONCF/N [RICAL; 
Adj. havitg one common centre, 

CONCEPTCIBLE, Adj. that nay be un- 
derſtood. Intelligible. * 

CONCEP i ION, S. [conceptio, Lat.] the 
act of becoming pregnant, "Notion, appre- 
hen ſion. idea. Sentiment; purpoſe, 

-CONCE/PTIOUS,. Adj. [ conceptum, Lat.] 
apt to conceive ; fruitful, | 
Io CONCERN, V. A. [concerner, Fr.] 
to relate to. To make uneaſy, or ſorrow- 
ful. To be of importance to, To be com» 
miſſioned to act for another. 

CON CERN, S. buſineſs; circumſtances. 
Intereſt. Importance. Regard. Affection. 

CONCERNING, prep. about, of, or 
relating to. 

CONCHRNMENT, S. the thing in which 
a perſon is intereſted, Importance, Tle 
engagine or taking part in an affair, 

To CONCERT, V. A. fſconcerter, Fr.] 
to contrive or take meaſures, to bring ot de- 
ſign to paſs, 

CONCERT, S. a communication of de- 
fgns, In Muſic, a performance of a num- 
ber of muſicians and ſingers. 

CONCE KTA TION, S. [ concertatio, Lat.] 
ſtrike, conte?, contention, quarrel. | 

CONCERTATIVE, Adj. [ concertativus, 
Lat.] quarrelſome, contentious, wranglibgs 
| CON'CESEION, S [can, Lat.] a yield- 
ing, including the idea of compliance. The 
thing yielded. ö 

CON'/CESSIONARY, Adj. given by in- 
dulęcnce. purely to terminate a diſpute. 

CON'CESSIVELY, Adv. by way of con- 
ceſſion. 

CON'CH, [| c:ncha, Lat.] a ſhell; a ſea- 
ſhell. « Adds Orient pearls, which from 
the cancht he drew.“ Dryd. 

To CoNCTLIATE, V. A. [cenciliatums 
ſupine of concilio, Lat.] to gain; to procure 
afſcction ; to reconcile ; to adjuſt, 

CONCILA'TION, S. [from conciliarum, 
Lat.] the act of procuring eſteem or afſec- 
tion, or reconciling, 

CONCILIA/TrOR, S. [Lat.] one who ſet- 
tles variencies between two pa ties. A re- 
coneiler. 

CONCILIA'TORY, Adj. relating to re- 
conciliation, or making peace between parties 
at variance. 

CONCIN'NITY, S. [cencinicas, Lat.] de- 
cency, fitneſs, propriety, 

CONCIN'NOUS, Adj. [concinmus, Lat. 
come'y, pleaſant, agreeable. In Muſic, con- 


Fr. 


cinnꝛus intervals, ate ſuch as are next to, and 
in combination with concords. 
Mu 2 


CON- 


CON 

CONCT'SE, Adj. I conciſus, Lat. cut] ſhort 

brief, pentinegts:: 1 hen, 2 N ] g 
CONCT'SELY, Adv. [ 


4 


from conciſe and by, 
implying manner] briefly, 5 * 705 


* 


ce. 
— 8. # rer Last.] in ity 
a private or inner apartment, 
— of a the cardinals Wat are at 
Rome, for che election 
where they aſſemble. 


CONCI'SENESS,S. brevity, ſhortneſs, per- 


of a pope; the place 


To CONCLUDE, V. A. [conchuds, Lat.] 


in its primary ſenſe, to incloſe or ſnut up; 
but now out of uſe. Figuratively, * 
elude, or comprehend, To draw as a con- 
eluſion, or inference; to infer. * Ts judge. 
To end, or finiſh, or compleat. To acknow- 
ledge as a truth, It is concluded that you 


are itty. ; N ay 
CONCLU'DENT, Part. [coxetudettie, Lat.] 


decifive 3; conſequential. ' aq: 

CONCLU'SIBLE, Adj. [conclfts, Lat) 
ing as a conſequence ; to be inferred. 
'. CONCLIFSION, S. Lerne, Lat ] de- 
termination; or period to an affair. An opi- 
nion formed-from experience. In Logic, the 
laſt part of an argu 
of ſomething either aſſumed 
CONCLUSIVE, Adj. Cconcliſum, Lat. 

Adee e W A700 1 1 
a determi- 


CONCLU'SIVELY, Adv. in 
nate, peremptory manner. „ois 5 

CONCOAGULA'TION, S. u coagula- 
tion, or curdling. Iwi⸗ 4; 


or proved 


23 


_ To-CON'COCT, v. A. Ccncefhum, Lat.] 
to digeſt in the ſlomach, ſo as to form into 


chyle. To purify. 

CONCOC'TION, S. [from conce#is, Lat. ] 
the change which the food undergoes in the 
fGomach. Maturation 

CONCO'MITANCE, CONCOMITAN- 
CY, S. [| concemitans, Lat.] united to; infe- 

rable from ; accompanying. 

- CONCO'MITANT, S. a companion, An 
attendant. An aſſociate. | 
 CONCO'MITANTLY, Adj. in the man- 
ner of an attendant, or companion. - 

To CONCO'MITATE, V. A. [concomi- 
tatus, Lat ] to attend on, or to be joined 
with another, 

CONCORD, S. corcardia, Lat.] the 
ſuitableneſs of one thing to another. Peace; 
union; a compact, or mutual agreement. 
In Grammar, that part wherein words are 
made to agree in number, perſon, and gen- 
der, &c. In Muſic, the re ation of two 
ſounds, that are always agreeable to the ear, 
whether apolied in ſucceſſion or conſonance. 

CONCORDANCE, S. [concordantia, Lat.) 
an agreement. A dictionary to the Holy 
Ser iptures, wherein all the words are ranged 
alphabetically, and the various places, where 
they occur, are referred to; that by Cruden 


ment, or the conſequence 


| 


CON 
in Engliſh is a very accurate and «| 
work. 

CONCO'RDANT, Part. [conemiy 
Lat.] agreeing with; conſiſtent with; 
Muſic conſiſt ing of concords or har mon 
o__ to diſcordant. 

o CONCO'RPORATE, V. A, | 
con and corporis] to unite, blend, or mi 
veral things together, 

CONCORPORA'TION, 8. the nix 
feveral thinꝑs together. The ſtate of {6 
things joined together. 

CON'COURSE, 8. {from con and a 
L.] the aſſembliag of feveral perky 
A croud. The point whercin two thi 
meet 9... 
CO'NCREMENT, S. {from ce 
Lat.] a maſs formed by coneretion. At 
lection of matter. 

CONCRESCENCE, S. f conereſcen, Li 
the quality of growing by the union of ſer 
particles, | 
| To CONCRETE, V. A. to form 
an union of ſeveral particles. To unf 
veral maſſes. Neuterly, to coaleſce, e 


vmoting 
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or jdin together. Ce 
CONCRE TE, Adj. formed by the og th 
bon of ſeveral particles. To CO 


paſs f 
adhmer 
alt with 
perſon 0 


CONCRE'TE, S. an affemblage or a 
tore, A maſs compoſed of different 
cles. 
| +» CONCRE/TELY, Adv. fo as to cond 


the ſubſtance together with the quality; Mu the 
abſtractiy. 20A COND 

. CONCRE'TENESS, 8. curdling, cog found 
lation. natior 
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CONCRE'TION, S. the act whereby: 
thiug ſoft becomes hard, or the particles 
a fluid become fixed, ſo as not to yic 
the couch, The uniting of ſeveral parti 
of bodies, ſo as to form one maſs. Figut 
— the maſs formed by a coheſion. 

CONCRE'TIVE, Adj. having the pe 
of uniting ſeveral particles together. Ti 
which has the power of turning a fluid i 
a ſolid. That which has the power of p 
ducing coagulation, or curdling. 

CONCRETURE, S. a maſs form: 
the union or coheſion of ſeveral particles 

CONCU'BINAGE, S. [Fr. concutirdt 
Lat.] the act of cohabiting with a woms 
as a wife, without being matricd. 

CON'/CUBINE, {corcubiza, Lat. from: 
together, and cumbo, to lie} a woman ! 
lives with a man, though not married 
him. A kept miſtreſs. 

To CONCU'LCATE, V. A. {cenculcats 
ſupine of concu/co, Lat.] to trample W 
foot, Wants authority. ; 

CONCU'PISCENCE, 8. [concupiſce" 
Lat.] an immoderate defire of won 
Leachery ; Juſt, Among divines, n 4 
gular delire, or appetite after carnal tnf 
and ſuppoſed to be inherent in our 84 


erer ſince the fall, * 
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CON 
CONCUPPISCENT, Part. [concupiſcans 7 
] lecherous 3 luſtful, ol], 
CONCUPTSCE/NTIAL, Adj. having an 
.modeaate defire either Fter women, or 


| thin . 

CONCUPI'SC [BLE, AD 
chat which may be deſired; that which 
cites, or creates deſire. 

To CONCU'R, V. N. [from concurro, 
.] to meet together. o join in one 
fm, To unite with z to be conjoined 
ich ; to aſſiſt in the ing one common 
ent. 

CONCURRENCE, CONCURRENCY, 
vaion, conjunction, united effort to pro- 
te any deſign, Agreemeht, In Law, a 
nmon claim. 

CONCUR'RENT, Part. [concurrens, Lat.] 
noting the ſame end or deſign. 
CONCUR'RENT, S. that which aſſiſts, 
contributes to the performance of any de- 


4h 4 
CONCU'SSION, S. [concuſfo, Lat.] the 
of putting into motion 3 ſhaking ; agi- 


tion, 
CONCU'SSIVE, Adj. [concufſus, Lat.] 
ning the power or quality of ſhaking. 

To CONDE'MN, V. A. [condernc, Lat.] 
paſs ſentence, uſed with to, before the 
adhment, To cenſure, blame, or find 
lt with ; oppoſed to approve. Te deem 
xerſon or thing worthy of blame, by cem- 
ng them with others. 

CONDEM'NABLE, Adj. that which may 
found fault with, or is ſubject to con- 
nation, 

CONDEMNA'TION, S. [rondemnatio, 
tj the act of r ſentence 
iſt a perſon, Figuratively, the blaming 
perſon, 'The ſtate of a perſon on whom 
atence has been paſſed. 

CONDEM'NER, S. one who condemns, 
lures, or blames. 

CONDE/NSABLE, Adj. cpable of heing 
5 or preſled into a ſmaller com- 
i. 


To CONDENSATE, V. A. ſ[condenſo, 
to make more ſolid, by compreſſion or 
tee. 

CON DE“ NS ATE, Adj. made thicker or 
are ſoli by compreſſion. 

CONDENSA' ION, S. [from cendenſate 
e act of bringing the parts of a thing 
ler, whereby the body is rendered more 
iſe, compact, and heavy; this is by ſome 
tinguiſhed from compreiſion, which im- 
Its external force, and is by them reſtrained 
rely ta the etfes of cold; but by others, 
d theſe terms are uſed promiſcuoully, 

To CONDE/NSE, v. A. [condenſo, Lat.] 
d mike ary body more thick, compact, or 
*g\ty, by increaſing the contact of its 
ticles ; which diminiſhes the ſize of the 
es of a body, and renders it, conſe-, 


CON 


thick, applied to the eſſects of cold on fluids, 
To become ſolid and weighty, dy thrinking 
to a ſmaller compaſs. E 

CONDENSE, Adj. thickened; cloſe ; 
compact, 

CONDENSER, S. a pneumatic engine, 
by which an unuſual quantity of air may be 
forced into a ſmall ſpace. Yr. 

 CONDE/NSITY, S. the ſtate of a fluid, 
whoſe parts are fixed, coagulatedy or com- 
preſſed. Thickneſs, applied to conf itence. 

To CONDESCE'ND, VN. [coal e, 
Fr.] to lay aſide the dignity of rank, % be 
on a level with inferiors. To bebave with 
— to interiots. To ſtoop, yield, or 
comply. 103-36 55 

CONDESCE/NDENCE. S. Co cdu, 
Fr.] an act of ſubmiſſion to inſeriors. A 
granting ſome favour to a perſon, which hc 
could not demand. Submillion tofome pro- 
poſals, which implies a perſon's voluntary 


giving up his right, or-foregaing. ſomething 


which he ought not to have-agreed to. 

CONDESCE NDINGLY, Adv, ſo 28 to 
lay aſide the claims of e z or to yield 

a right, from a priuci 

CON DESCE'NSION, S. the behaviour of 
a ſuperior, whereby he treats one of Jower 
rank as his cqual, grants him favours he 
cannot demand, and yields to his requeſts 
with ſo much kindneſs and good nature, as 
to gain his affetions, and ſecure himſelf 
from the envy, which generally attends a 
high ſtation. 

CONDESCEN'SIVE, Adj. courteous; 
affable ; civil. 

CONDI/'GN, Adj. fpronounced condine, 
from condignus, Lat.] ſuitable to, merited, 
deſerved | 

CONDUGNNESS, S. proportion, ſuita- 
bleneſs to 2 perſon's crimes. 

CONDIGNLY, Adv. ſuitable to perſon's 
crimes. Deſervedly. 

CON'DIMENT, S. ſcendimentum, Lat.] 
ſeaſoning, ſauce, an ingredient made uſe of 
by luxury to give food an agreeable taſle. 
They are for condiments, not nouriſhment.” 
Bacon, 

To CONDUTE, V. A. [conditum, ſupine, 
of cond o, Lat.] to preſerve or pickle. 

CONDYTION, S. | Fr. conditio, Lat.] a 
quality or property, which determines the 
nature of a thing, A moral quality or virtue. 
The circumſtance of perſon or fortune. 
Rank, The terms f any contract, or 
agreement, Figuratively, a writing con- 


taining the terme of an agreement, or bar- 


rain, 

To CONDUTION, V. N. to make, or 
propoſe terms. 

CONDI YIONAL, Adj. to pe performed 
on certain terms; not abſolute, but ſubhject 
to certain limitations. In Grammar, cond#- 
tional conjunAions, are thoſe which ſerve to 


ily, more folid, Neuter!y, to grow 


| make a propoſition implying ſome reliric- 


uon 


} 
- 


©" CONDUTIONALLY, Adv. on certain 


u hom we grieve. 


C ON, 


tion or limitation, which is requiſite to its 
truth, and are if, unleſs, provided that, in 
«of of, Ke. A conditional] propoſition, is that 
which has two parts connected together by a 
conditional con junction, the firſt part wherein 
the condition lies, is called the antecedent, 
and the other the conſequent. Thus, If 
there be no reſurrection of the dead, Chriſt 
is not riſen; Is a conditional propoſition, 
wherein, „If there be no reſurrection, 
Sc.“ is the antecedent, and, * Chriſt is 
not riſen.” is the conſequent, 

CONDT TIONAL, S. the terms on 
which an action is to be done or foi born. 
In reſpect of the conditional. Bacon. 


terms or limitations. EW 
CONDUVTIONARY, Adj. , ſtipulated, 
bargained, agreed. _ | 
To CONDITIONATE, v. A. to make 
conditions for; to perform on certain condi- 


tions. R 10 
CONDVTIONATE, Adj. eſtabliſhed on 
certain terms, ot conditions. 
CONDITIONED, part. [from conditien] 
having particular qualitics. 
To CONDO'LE, V. N. [cendo/es, Lat.] 
to lament with others for any misfortune, or 
calamity; having with before the perſon for 


CONDO'LEMENT, S. grief, ſorrow, 
lamentation. To perſevere in obſtinate 
condolement. Shak 

CONDO'LENCE, S. aſympathizing grief, 
for the misfortunes of others, which expreſſes 
itſelf by lamenting with the diſtreſſed, 

CONDO/LER, S. one who condoles, or 
expreſſes a complimental concern for the 
ſorrow of another. 

To CON'DUCE, V. N. [cenduco, Lat.) 
to promote an end by acting conjointly, fol- 
lowed by to; according to its primary ſenſe, 
to conduct or accompany perſons in their 
Wey., “ He was ſent to conduce hither the 
princeſs.” cot. 

CONDU'CIBLE, Adj. [conducibilis, Lat.) 
having a power of promoting a deſign, 

CONDU'CIVE, Adj. having a tendency, 
or power to promote any end. 

CONDLU'/CIVENESS, S. the quality of 
cont:ibuting to the production of ſome end. 

CO'NDLU/CT, S. ¶cosduit, Fr.] manage- 
ment. Convoy or eſcorting with a guard. 
Behaviour, or a ſeries of actions regulated by 
ſome ſtandard. 

To CUNDVU'CT, v. A. [condu&um, Lat.] 
to attend a perſon, to ſhew him his way. 
Figuratively, to direct, lead, or guide, ap- 
plied to the mind. To uſher, or introduce, 
applied to ceremony. To manage. 

CON DUCTI”TIOUS, Adj. { cordu#itius, 
Lat. | hired, employed, or ſerving for hire. 

CONDUC'TOR, S. [Lat.] a guide, A 


CON 


ment uſed to guide the knife in cutting 
the ſtone, 

CONDUC'TRESS, S. a woman vl 
directs, leads, or manages. 

CON'DUIT, s. Fr. pronounced cn 
a canal uſed for the conveyance of was 
An aqueduct. 

CONE, S. [cenus, Lat.] in Geomety, 
ſolid body, whoſe baſe is a circle, andi 


uppermoſt part ending in a point; it ici 


bles a ſugar-loaf. | 
CON'EY, S. See CONY. 
To CCNFA/BULATE, V. N. ff: 
latus, Lat.] to talk eaſily, familiarly, a 
with careleſſneſs together, \ 
CONFABULA'TION, S. [| confalulei 
Lat.] eaſy, familiar, cheerful converſation 
To CONFE'CT, v. A. [from ara 
fectum, Lat.] to preſerve fruit, &c. with 
gar. This word ſeems now corrupted it 
Comfit. 
CONFE CT, S. a ſweet- meat. 
CONFEC'TION, S. the preſerving fn 
or vegetables by means of clarified ſuyzr, 
liquid or ſoft eleQuary, 


and ſells ſweet-mcats. 

CONFE DERACY, S. [confederatien, It 
a league, contract, or agreement, entered in 
by ſeveral ſtates or perſons. In law, the on 
biaation of two, or more perſons, to injure 
damage a third perſon. 

To CONFEDERATE, V. A. [crſuwn 
Fr.] to unite in a league, to accomplilh lv 
deſign. Uſed with the particle with. 

CONFE'DERATE, Adj. | con and far 
tus, Lat.] leagued, or united to accompli 
ſome deſign, 

CONFE'DERATE, S. ſee the adjetty 
one who engages with another, to aſſiſt a 
defend each other. An ally. 

CONFFDERA'TION, S. [Fr.] a lezy 
An act whereby perſons oblige themlclzcs! 
aſſiſt each other. An alliance. 

To CONFE'R, V. N. [| confers, Lat.] t 
diſcourſe with a perſon on ſome import 
ſubject. Adtively, to compare the {cal 
ments of one perſon or author, with thoſe 
another, To give a thing, to beſtow! 
vour, 

CO'NFERENCE, S. [ cenference, Fr.]t 
act of diſcourſing with another. A meet 
appointed for the diſcourſing of ſome a 
point in debate. Compariſon, 

CONFER/RER, S. one that diſcour{ 
with another. One that beſtows a favou! 

To CONFE'SS, V. A. [confeſſer, Fr.)! 
acknowledge the having done ſomething 
miſs. Uſed with the particle of, before! 
crime, © Confeſs thee freely of thy crime. 
Shak, To diſcloſe ſins to a prieſt, to obi 
abſolution. To own the having commit 
a crime, with all its exaggerating circumlla 


leader, A manager, In Surgery, an inſtru- | 


ces, to God, in order to caſe the mind, 


CONFEC'TIONER, S. one who wk 
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CON 
tink 
12s a Maſter or Saviour, in Scripture. 
Whoſoever ſhall confeſs me before men. 
tt, x. 32. 33. To grant; to ſhow; to 
we; to give teſtimony, or ſigns. To own, 
2s introductory to a ſentence, in order 
obviate any invidious remark, ** I muſt 
4; 1 was moſt pleaſed. Addis, Neuter- 
to perform the act of conf?ſſion to a prielt, 
CONFESS/EDLY, Adv. avowedly ; indiſ- 
ably ; certainly. 
CONFE'/SSION, S. the acknowledgmens 
1 crime. In the Romiſh church, an ac- 
owledgment of fins in private to a prieſt, 
order to obtain abſolution. An act where- 
we own our ſins to God with all their 
kening circumſtances, in order to diſbur- 
n the mind, and render ourſelves proper 
jets of his mercy and forgiveneſs. The 
ral conf on, is a prayer made uſe of by 
church, containing an humble and peni- 
tavowal of fin, drawn up in general terms, 
kt every member of the congregation may 
in it. It breathes fo humble a ſenſe of 
rown merits, ſo deep an idea of the enor- 
ty of fin, and contains ſo comprehenſive a 
eription of the duties of a penitent, that 
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* t piety and wiſdom of the compoſers can- 
cd de enough admired. A profeſſion, an 
de n wal, or an atteſtation of a truth, ſome- 


at dubious before. Who before Pon- 
5 Pilate, witneſſed a good confeffien.” 
Tim. vi. 13. 
covFE-ssIoN AL, s. [Fr.] a little box, 
zein the Romiſh prieſt takes the confeſſion 
a penitent. | | 
CON" FESSOR, S. [ con ſeſſeur, Fr.] in the 
milh church, a prieſt, authoriſed to receive 
confe/[cons of penitents, and grant them ab- 
ion. The penitent who confeſſes his 
nes either to God, or to a prieſt, 
CONFE'ST, Adj. [a poetical word for 
fed] generally known, acknowledged. 
torious. 
CON'FIDANT,, S. [confident, Fr.] one in- 
led with the ſecrets of another; generally 
ed to thoſe, who are intruſted with the 
urs of lovers. 
To CONFIDE, V. N. [confide, Lat.] to 
in; to rely on. 
CO NFIDENe E, S. {confidentia, Lat ] a 
dag aſſurance of the fidelity and ability of 
ther, A ſtrong affurance of the efficacy 
iperfon's own abilities, oppoſed to timidi- 
but when uſed in a bad ſenſe, a vitious and 
ming boldneſs, which -renders a perſon 
4 'mpudent and inſupportable to others, 
is oppoſed to modeſty. Figuratively, the 
ie of boldneſs, or conſcious integrity. 
UNFIDENT, Part. ſconfidens, Lat.] 
vinced of a truth. Poſitive, ſecure of ſuc- 
5; bold. Impudent applied to behaviour. 
ON'FIDENTLY, Ad. in ſuch a man- 
4% to diſcoyer no fear of a miſcarriage 
ö 


.] t 
porta 
>» ſent 
hoſed 
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pr.] U 
meets 
me CG 


utmoſt verge of a thing. 
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CON 
me an object worthy of his pardon. To | Securely, Poſitively ; without diſcovering 


the leaſt doubt or fear. | 

CONFIGURA'TION, s. [Fr.] the order 
in which the particles of bodies are united 
together, 

To CONFIGURE, 8. 3 con and fi- 
gura, Lat.] to diſpoſe, or form the partic 
of a body into any ſhape, by uniting them 
together in a particular manner, | 

CON'FINE, S. a limit, border, edge, or 

CONFINE, Adj. [confinis, Lat.] bordering 
upon, Touching ; contiguous, | | 

To CON'FINE, V. N. to border upon; 
to touch, or be contiguous to, Uſed with 
on at preſent, but in Milton followed by with. 
% Confine wwith Heav'n,”” Par. Loft, 

To CONFINE, V. A. [ confine, Fr.] to 
bound, limit, incloſe, ſhut up, reſtrain; or im- 
priſon. To immure; to keep it home, 
without going abroad. F 

CONFUNELESS, Adj. boundleſs; with- 
out limits; endleſs iin 

CONFINEMENT, S. the act of incloſing 
a perſon in priſon. The ſtate of a perſon iy 
priſon, or kept at home without liberty af 
going abroad; reſtraint. b 

CONFINER, S. a perſon who lives on 
the borders of a country. One who'deprives 


another of his liberty, 
CONFINITY, S. [ confiritas, Lat.] near- 


| neſs, neighbourhood ; likeneſs, reſemblance. 


To CONFURM, V. A. {confirmo, Lat.] to 
put beyond doubt by additional proofs. To 
ſettle a perſon in an office. To complete, to 
render perfect. To admit to the full privile- 
ges of a Chriſtian by impoſition of the hands 
of a biſhop. 

CONFIR'MABLE, Adj. that which is ca- 
pable of being made evident or confirmed. 

CONFIRMA'TION, S. an additional 
proof to evince the truth of a thing or opi- 
nion beyond doubt, or contradiction. An 
eccleſiaſtic rite, whereby a perſon arrived to 
years of diſcretion, undertakes the perform- 
ance of every part of the baptiſmal vow, 
made for him by his godfathers and godmo- 
ther; this cuſtom has been always practiſed 
in the church, and according to Hammond, is 
tranſcribed from the very praQtiſe of the apeſ- 
tles. 

CONFIRMA TOR, S. [confirmo, Lat.] 
one who proves a thing beyond doubt or con- 
tradition. . 
CONFIRMAT ORT, Adj. 
additional proof, as may incres 
bility of any fact. 

CONFIURMER, S. one who eſtahliſhes a 
fact by new evidence. 

CONFI'SCABLE, Adj. from confiſcatum, 
Lat.] liable to be ſeized on as a fane 
To CONFVSCATE, V. A. | confiſcarum, 
Lat.] to ſ:ize on private property, and con- 
vert it to the uſe of the chief magiſtrate, &c, 

* 


Jun g ſuch 
the proba- 


| by way of punilbmeat, 


CON. 


| CON 
'CONFISCA'TION, S. [confſcatis, Lat.] 
the ſeizing of private property, for ſome 


ciiĩme. 
CON FIT URE, S. Fr. from cenfectura] 


a ſueet- meat, or con fection. 


To CONF IX, V. A. [confixum ſupine of 


cg, Lat.] to fix or faſten down, © For 
ever be confixed here. Shak, 

CONFLAGRA'TION, S. [conflagratis, 
Lat.] a fire extending over a large ſpace, and 
involving ſeveral things in its flames. 
nerally uſed for that fire which is expected to 
conſume all things. 

CONFLEXURE, 8. [ conflexus, Lat.] a 

bending together ; a turning. 
. To CONFLICT, V. N. [conflifo, Lat.] 
to ftrive or ſtruggle for victory. 

CO'NFLICI, S. [conflitus, Lat.] a com- 

bat, or fight between two, ſeldom uſed of a 

battle. A conteſt, A ſtruggle be- 
tween oppoſite qualities. An agony, or pang, 
wherein nature ſecms to ſtruggle. 

CONFLUENCE, S, [ confluentia, low Lat. 
an uniting or joining, of two or more ſtreams. 
The act of crowding or coming in great num- 
bers. A concourſe, or mulliitude gathered 
together. ; 

CO'NFLUENT, Part, [confluens, Lat.] 
running one into another, mixing together. 
A confluent ſmall-pox, is that ſpecies where- 
in the puſtules run into each other. 

cON FLUX, S. [confluxum, Lat. ] the u- 
WIE ſeveral ſtreams, Figuratively, a 
crowd, 

CONFOR'M, V. A. [cenfermo, Lat.] to 
reduce to the ſame form or manner. To 
render one's actions agreeable to any rule, 
To ſubmit or yield. Uſed with to or with. 

CONFOR/MABLE, Adj. — the ſame 
faym, reſembling either in external or inter- 
nal qualities. Aęreeing with ſome ſtandard 
or law, Compliant or ſubmiſlive. Uſed 
ſometimes with , and ſometimes with 
With, 

CONFC/RMABLY, Adv. agreeably, con- 
ftent with. Suitably; with conformity. 
Ufed with t- or with. © 

CONFORMA'TION, S. (Fr. conformatio, 

Lat.] the particular order of the parts of a 
body. Thereſemblance or agreement of act- 
ions to ſome perticular ſtandard, | 

CONFO'RMIST, one who complies with 

the mode of worihip of the chwch of Eng- 
land, oppoſcd to a Diſſenter. 

CONFO'RMI1LY,S {from cenferm] like- 
veſ+, reſemblance ;. coofiſlency. Compliance 
with the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church, 
- uſed uh t or with, 

CONFORTA'TIOV, s. [conforts, low 
Lat. ] ſtrengthening. The increaſing firength. 
« For cor:oboration and confortaticn. * La. en. 

To CONFOU'ND, V. A. | confendre, Fr. 
confurce, Lat.) to mingle or mix things, ſo 
hat their natures cannot be known. To 


; 


be falſe, or groundleſs. 


deſſ roy the force of an argument, 10 
the proofs of an adverſary to be grout 
or falſe. 


ſpeR, er ſubmiſſion, conſiſting in bow; 
body in men; and in women, in finking 
the knee bent, or making a courtely. 1e 
or the action of taking leave. Crzge © 
Fr. i. e. leave of election, in common 
is the king's permiſſion to a dean and ch 
to choole a bifh 


thicken a fluid by 
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CON 
veys different ideas. To puzzle or pry 
To amaze, confuſe or aſtoniſh ; to deſi 

CONFOU'NDED, Part. hateful in 
higheſt degree; prodigious. 

CONFOU'NULEDLY, Adv. ſhamefyl 
hatefully, a low word, and ſeems ger 
made uſe of to convey an idea of great exc 
or the ſuperlative degree. 

CONFOU'NDER, S. one who perple 
aſto« iſhes, conſuſes or deſtroys, 

CONFRATE'RNITY, S. | confrate, 
Lat.] a brotherhood or focicty united 
ſome religious purpoſe, 

CONFRICA'TION, S. ſc and fr 
Lat.] the act of rubbing one body apainl 
nother. © A confrication of the hor 
the ivy. Bacon. 

To CONFRONT, V. A. [pronoun 
confrunt, ſtom corfronter, Fr.] to ſtand q 
ſite to. To oppoſe. In law, to oppoſe, 
evidence to another, in open court, Ty 
in oppoſition. To contraſt. To cuny 
one thing with another. 
CONFRONTATION, 8. [Fr.] tle 
of oppoſing one evidence to another, a 
bringing two witneſſes face to face, 
To CONFU'SE, V. A. [confuſus, Li 
put in diſorder, To perpiex by indiſ 
ideas. To render the mind unable to 
any proper method of action, either by hy 
or the commotions of paſſion. 
CONFU'SEDLY, Adv. in iſtir hn; m 
ed. Perplexed, or not clear; without 
== — obſcure, ot unintelligible | 
applied to lan 
eO F U'SEDNESS, S. want of dill 
neſs or clearnefs with reſpect to ideas. 
of order, or regularity, applied to pl:cing 
arranging. Inabi ity to reply. 

CONFUSION, 9 an irregular, e 
mixture. Want of diſtinction and cem 
applied to ideas 3 or the joining tuo ie 
the mind which have no conr.cxion. A! 
iſhment ; diſtraction of mind ming 
the — — of great and impend ng d., 
CON FU TABLE, Adj. that which 
be confuted or ſhown to be falſe. 
CONFUTA'TION, S. [confuta!i, 
the at proving the arguments ot anolhe 
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To CON FCI E, v. A. [confurs, Lit 


To 


CON'GE, S. [Fr.] an aQion ſhevir! 


To CON GEAL, v. A. [rangth, Lat 
cold. Figurativel) 


Fubſtitute one word fer another, which con- 


thicken any fluid z to grow thick. 
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CON | 
XGEALMENT, S. theclot, or thick 


formed in blood, &c. by cold. 
)NGE'A LABLE, Adj. that which may 


fen 
> deſtroy 
ul in 


12meſyl caled 

gen 3 4 
eat acl INGELA'TION,'S. the act of freezing, 

ickenipg a fluid body. 

nl NGE'NER, S. of the ſame kind or ge- 
Fa Uſed with too great an air of pedantry 
ier. “ The cherry tree has been oft- 
— engrafted on the laurel, to which it is a 


440 , 
08 GE'NEROUS, Adj. of the ſame ge- 
or ſpecies. 

ONGE'NIAL, Adj. {from con and ge- 
„ Lat.] partaking ot the ſame genus, of 
Game nature, or kind. 

ONGEN IA/LITY, S. a partaking of the 
e genius, or diſpoſition. 
ONGE/NIALNESS, S. a ſameneſs, like- 
of diſpoſition. 

ONGENITE, Adj. [ congenitus, Lat.] im- 
ted or born together with; connate. 
ONGER, S. { congrus, Lat, | a large kind 
el, frequenting ſalt waters. 

o CONG'ES , V. A. [ congeftum, ſupine, 
nero, Lat.] to heap together. 

Io CONGLA'CIATE, V. N. [congl/acia- 
Lat.] to turn or convert to ice. 
ONGLACIA'TION, S. the converting 
pice, Vitrifying, or turning into glaſs, 
iryſtal was a ſubject very unfit for pro- 
anplaciation.”” Brown. © 

O0NGLETON, a town of Cheſhire, with 
prket on Saturdays, and four fairs, on the 
urſday before Shrove-tide, May 12, July 5 
july 13, for cattle, and pedlars ware. It is 
xd on the river Dane, and is a large mayor- 
a, tho it has nothing but a chapel of caſe, 
church being a ſtately ſtructure, and is two 
« diſtant, Its manufactory is the ma- 


10 
i eros leather-gloves, but the moſt conſider- 
” £15 (ilk, there being a large ſilk mill lately 
ee here by ſome Turkey merchants, 
ich 700 hands. It is 7 miles S. 


ich employs 
Macclesfield, 24 N. E. of Nantwich, and 
N. W. of London, Lon, 15. 22. lat. 
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" MT» CON'GLOBATE, v. A. [cong/obatur, 
Lit WF] to unite into the form of a globe. 

To WW CONCLOV/BTE, Part. { cong/obatus, Lat.] 


ulded into a ball. In Anatomy, a conglobate 
nd, is that, whoſe ſubſtance is not divided, 
thrm, intire, and continued. 
CON'GLOBATELY, Adv. in a globular 
round form. 

CONGLOBA'TION, S. a round body; a 
llecting into a roundneſs. 

To CONGLO'BE, v. A. [cong/obo, Lat.] 
gather into a firm round ball, or maſs, 

To CONGLO/MERATE, v. A. { conglo- 


Lat i" tum, Lat.] to gather ſeveral things into 
vely rs maſs, alluding to winding thread in- 
'F] ; 


\ Lat.] gathered into a round ball. In 
tomy, a conglomerate gland, is that which 
No, VII 


CONGLO'MERATE, Part. [:5nglomera- | 


at their tails ; but this is a fable. 


C ON 
is compoſed of ſeveral eonglobte glands, 


tied together, or wrapped up in one common 
membrane. Figuratively, twiſtgd, or colleQ-- 
ed together. 465 
CONGLOMERA'TION, S. [from con- 
glomerate] a collecting into a looſe round ball 
or mals. = 
To CON G U TINATT, V. A, [congluti= 
natum] to glue, cement, or join by n viſ- 
cous, or glutinous ſubſtance. Renter ta 
{tick or cohere together, RET 
CON GLUTINA/TION, S. the att of 
ſticking together, The uniting the lips 
of wound. STAN” 
CONGLU'/TINATIVE, Adj. that has the 
wer of ſticking together. : 
CONGLUTINA'TOR, 8. that which 
makes things cohere or ſtick. + © 
1 a _ of —— de- 
tween the equinoctial line and 18 def 
S. latitude, containing the eoutieges _ 
go, Angola, and Benguela. It is baunded un 
the N. by the Kingdom of Benin, Ahe in- 
land parts of Africa on the E. by*Mataman 
on the S. and by the Atlantic Oceah onthe 
W. It is ſometimes called Lower /Guiney'; 
and the Portugueſe have à great many = 
ments on the coaſt, as 5 in the inland 


country, which were firſt begun ſoon" after 


the year 1484, at which time it was oiſcover- 
ed. The heat is almoſt inſupportable, eſpe- 
cially. in the ſummer months. They have 
many deſart places within land, in whictrare 
many wild beaſts ; ſuch as elephants, tygers, 
leopards, monkeys, and Ae ſerpents: 
but, near the coaſt, the ſoil is more fertile; 
and there are fruits ot many kinds, beſides 
palm · trees, from which they get wine and 
oil, The greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
negroes, going almoſt naked, worſhipping the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, beſides animals of dif- 
ferent kinds. But the Portuguete have made 
a great number of converts, ſuch as they ate. 
Congo, properly ſo called, is abont 150 miles 
in length along the coaſt, and 372 in breadth. 
From March to September is called the win- 
ter ſeaſon, when it rains almoſt every day; 
and the ſummer is from October to March, 
and then the weather is always ſerene. The 
inhabitants are ſkilſul in weaving cotton- 
cloths which ſerve them to hide their naked- 
neſs ; and they trade in ſlaves, ivory, caflia, 
and tamarinds. This country contains vaſt 
numbers of elephants, whoſe teeth are pro- 
digiouſly large. Some pretend there are ſer- 
pents here near 30 yards long, with a rattle 
The river 
Zaire is full of crocodiles, and ſea and river 
horſes. Some ſay there are gold mines here, 
but that the inhabitants do not know how to 
work them. Their current money is ſea- 
ſhells, The principal town is St. Salvadore. 
Ihe trade is open tv all European nations, 
ONGRA'/TULANT, Part, {congratu=- 
rejoicing or felicitating with another. 
30 CONGRA'TULATE, V. A, [from 
Nn con 
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account of the good ſucceſs of another; uſed 
ſometimes with to, and ſometimes with wi⸗b 
before the perſon. 
CONGRATULA'TION, S. the act of 
expreſſing joy on the ſucceſs of another. 
The form in which joy is expreſſed for the 
ſucceſs of another. 
To CON GREE, v. N. [from con and gre, 
Fr.] to agree together. To join or unite. 
— Py in a full and natural cloſe.” 
ak. 
44 To CON'GREGATE, V. A, [congrega- 
wi tum, Lat. ] to collect ſeveral things or perſons 
together, Neuterly, to aſſemble, or meet to- 
ether. 6 
CO'NGREGATE, Adj. collected toge- 
ther; forming one maſs; compact. Where 
the matter is moſt congregate. Bac. 
CONGREGA/TION, S. a collection of 
ſeveral particles. In Divinity, an aſſembly 
of people met together for religious worſhip. 
— aſſembly of eecleſiaſties, conſtituting a 
y. 
CONGREGA'/TIONAL, Adj. belonging 
to, or in the form of an aſſembly or con- 
egation. 
CON'GRESS, S. [conpgreſſius, Lat.] the 
act or force with which two bodies meet 
together; a ſhock, or conflict. An ap- 
pointed meeting for the ſettling of affairs 
between nations. 
eee Adj. meeting toge- 
8 er. 
1 CONGREVE, WILLIAM, Efqj This 


FD 2 was deſcended from the ancient 
amily of the Congreves, of Congreve in 


Staffordſhire, his father being ſecond ſon to 

Richard Congreve, of that place, Some au- 
* thots, and in particular Sir James Ware, 
contented for his having been born in Ire- 
land, but as Jacob, who was particularly ac- 
quainted with him, and who in his preface 
acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Con- 
wm for his communication of what re- 
ted to himſelf, has abſolutely contradicted 
that report, I ſhall on his authority, which I 
conſider to be the ſame as Mr. Congreve's 
own, fix the ſpot of his nativity at a place 
called Bardſa, not far from Leeds in York- 
ſhire, being part of the eſtate of Sir John 
Lewis, his great-Uncle by his mother's (ide. 
It is certain, however, that he went over to 
that kingdom very young. For his father 
heing only a younger brother, and provided 
for in the army by a commiſſion on the Iriſh 
eſtabliſhment, was compelled to undertake a 
| journey thither in conſequence of his com- 
32 mand ; which he afterwards parted with to 
accept of the management of a conſiderable 

eſtate belonging to the Burlington family, 

which fixed his reſidence there. However, 

though he ſuffered this ſon to receive his firſt 

tincture of letters in the great-ſchool at Kil- 


con and G&ratulatus, Lat.] to expreſs joy on 


* 1 
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CON 
eal learning under the direction of Ty, 
in the univerſity of Dublin, yet being 
ous that his ſtudies ſhould be directed h 
fit as well as improvement, he ſent hin 
to England ſoon after the revolution, 
placed him as a ſtudent in the Temple. 
dry, plodding mo of the law, hy 
was by no means ſuitable to the ſprighth 
latile genius of Mr. Congreve, and i 
fore, though he did not want approbat 
thoſe ſtudies to which his genius led hin 
he did not even attempt to make any} 
ciency in a ſervice which he was proy 
conſcious he ſhould make no figure in 
cellence and perfection were what, it i 
parent, he laid down as his principle 
the very firſt, to make it his aim the an 
ing ; for in the very carlieſt education d 
genius, and a very early one indeed it 
viz. his novel, called Love and Duty R: 
ciled, written when he was not above 
teen years of age, he had not only a 
voured at, but indeed ſucceeded in, the 
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ſenting to the world not a meer now 1 * 

cording to taſte and faſhion then pra 4, n 
ing, but a piece which ſhould point out, . 
be in itſelf a model of, what novels ought - © 
be. And though this cannot itſelf bea 

with propriety a dramatic work, yet he 95 * 
ſo ſtrictly adhered to dramatic rules in —— 
compoſition of it, that his arriving at ſog * G 
a degree of perfection in the regular dui 1 4 
in ſo ſhort a time afterwards, is hardly t p 
wondered at. His firſt play was the Ou 10 
Batchelor, and was the amuſement of { r Hall 
leiſure hours during à flow recovery fre n 2 
fit of illneſs, ſoon after his return to f ft 
land, and was in itſelf fo perfect, that Mag — 
5 on it's being ſhewn to him, dee! wy Ls 
he had never in his life ſeen ſuch a fr cor 5 
and that great poet having, in conjunch vine-li 
with Mr Southerne and Arthur Mans um 2 
Eſq; given it a flight reviſal, Dr. Dea Ane. 
who was the manager of Drury Lane te, worth 
and was delighted both with the piece aud. 6 
author, brought it on the ſtage in e Jan 
where it met with ſuch univerſal approbatogy: 
that Mr. Congreve, though he was but 1 1 
teen years of age at the time of his writing nk 
became now confidered as a prop to the onder 
clining ſtage, anda riſing genius in dmg [1 
poetry.—The next year he produced the V8 are 
ble Dealer, which for what reaſon hoe 5 

I know not, did not meet with ſo much! tag 


ceſs as the former. The merit of his! 
play, however, had“ obtained him the far 
and patronage of lord Hallifax, and fo 
238 marks of diſtinction from qus 

ary, on whoſe death, which happened 
the cloſe of this year, he wrote a very ele 
elegiae paſtoral. —In 1695, when Betten 
opened the new houſe in Lincoln ' Int part of 
Fields, Mr Congreve joining with him, f 
him his thmedy of Love for Love, with wi id no 


kenny, and afterwards, to compleat his claſli- 
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CON 
k met with ſuch ſucceſs, that they im- 
lrtely offered the author a ſhare in the 
gement of the houſe, on condition of 
furniſhing them with one play yearly. 
This offer he accepted of; but whether 
pugh indulence, or that correctneſs which 
looked on as neceſſary to his works, his 
ning Bride did not come out till 1697, 
his Way of the World till two years at- 
that.— The indifferent ſucceſs this laſt- 
tioned play, though an exceeding good 
met from the public, REED that 
it to the theatre, which a long conteſt 
| Jeremy Collier, who had attacked the 
noralities of the Engliſh Stage, and more 
cally ſome of his pieces, had begun, and 
determined never more to wrire for the 
his reſolution he punctually kept, 
Mr. Dennis*s obſervation on that point 
am afraid, be found but too true, when 
ud, “that Mr. Congreve quitted the ſtage 
y ind that Comedy left it with him.“ Vet. 
oh he quitted dramatic writing, he did 
hy down the pen entirely ; but occa(i- 
ly wrote many little pieces both in proſe 
verſe, all of which Rand on the records 
hterary fame. 

is very poſſible, however, that he might 
ſoon have given way to this diſguſt, had 
the eaſineſs of his circumſtances ren- 
any ſubſervience to the opinions and 
ce of the town abſolutely unneceſſary to 


15 For his abilities having very early in 
* raiſed him to the acquaintance of the 
ry f of Hallifax, who was then the Macenas 


e age, that nobleman, deſirous of raiſing 
romiſing a genius above the neceſſity of 
taſty productions, made him one of the 
miſſoners for licenſing hackney-coaches, 
cording. to Coxcter, a commiſſion of 
vine · licence. He ſoon after beſtowed 
tim a place in the Pipe-Office, and not 
| after that gave him a polt ia the cuſ- 
worth ſix hundred pounds per ann. 

the year 1718, he was appoiated ſecre- 
of Jamaica, ſo that, with all together, 
income towards the latter part of his life 
upwards of twelve hundred pounds a 
Thus raiſed above dependance, it is 
onder he would no longer render him- 
ſubje& to the capricious cenſures of im- 
at critics, And had his poetical father, 
Dryden, ever been raiſed to the ſame 
mſtances, it is probable that his All for 
e would not now have been eſteemed 
belt of his dramatic pieces, nor would he 
deen compelled for a bare livelihood to 
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_ irudgery of producing four plays in a 
- cle of time ſearce more than ſuſficient for 
he. ing the plot of one. 


* return to Congreve, The great- 
part of the laſt twenty years of his life 
(pent in eaſe and retirement, and he 
id not, or affected not to give himſelf 
double about reputation, Vet ſome 
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CON 
part of that eonduct might 
degree of pride; T. Cibber, in his lives of 
the poets, Vol. IV. p. 93, relates an ance- 
dote of him, which I cannot properly omit 


from a 


here. © When the celebreted Voltaire, ſays 
he, was in England, he waited upon Con- 
greve, and paſſed him ſome compliments as 
to the reputation and merit of his works. 
Congreve thanked him, but at the ſame time 
told that ingenious foreigner, he did not 
chuſe to be conſidered as an author, but only 
as a private gentleman, and in that hght ex- 
peed to be viſited. Voltaire anſwered, 
That if he had never been any thicg but a 
private gentleman, in all probability he had 
never been troubled with that viſit. And ob- 
ſerves in his own account of the tranſaction, 
that he was not a little diſguſted with ſo un- 
ſcaſonable a piece of vanity.” 

Towards the cloſe of his life he was much 
afflicted with the gout, and making a tour to 
Bath, for the benefit of the waters, was un- 
fortunately overturned in his chariot, b 
which it is ſuppoſed he got ſome 8 
bruiſe, as he ever after complained of a pain 
in his fide, and on his return to London, 
continued gradually declining in his health, 
till the 29th of Jan. 1729, when he died, aged 
57, at his houſe in Surry-Street, in the Strard, 
and on the 26th following was buried i- 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, the pall being ſupport- 
ed by perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 

His dramatie pieces are ſeven in number, 
and their titles as follow: 

1. Double Dealer. C. 

2. Judgement of Paris, Maſq; 

3+ L for Love. C. * 

4. Mourning Bride. T. 

5. Old Batchelor. C. 

. Semele. Oratorio. 

7. Way of the World. 

To CONGRU'E, V. A. {congruo, Lat.] 
to agree, to ſuit z to import. 

CON'GRUENCE, S. | congruentia, Lat.] 
agreement, ſuitableneſs, conſiſteney. 

CONGRUWU'ITY, S. fitneſs; ſuitableneſs. 
Conſiſtency. In Geometry, applied to fi- 
Sures or lines, which correſpond exactly 
when laid over each other. In the ſchoals, 
a ſuitableneſs or relation between things, 
whereby we come at the knowledge of what 
may be expected from them. 

CON'GRUOUS, Adj. {congruus, Lat.] 
agreeable to, conſiſtent with, or proportion» 


ate; uſed with to. 2 
CON GRUOUSLT, Adj. conſiſtentiy. 
Suitably. | 
CO/NIC, CO/NICAL, Adj. having the 
form of a cone, Conic ſection, in Geome- 
try, is the curve line ariſing from the ſcction 


of a cone by plane. Cos ics, or conic ſections, 
that part of geometry which treats of cones, 


— 


Harz. 


CO/NICALLY, Adv. in form or ſhape of 
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To CONJF/CT, v. N. {[conjeftum, Lat. 

pine of conjicio, Lat.] to gueſs at a thing. 

CONIJEC THOR, S. one that determines 
vaguely. A gueſſer. - 

CONJE'CTURABLE, Adj. that which 
may be gueſſed. | 

CONJECTURAL, Adj. depending on 
uncertain principles, by meer gueſs, or con- 

ure. 

CONJECTURA'LITTY, $ that which is 
not deduced from certain principles. That 
which is inferrable only from gueſs. 

CONJjJECTURALLY, Adv. by gueſs, by 
conjecture, oppoſed to the certain deduction 
or conſequences of fixed principles, 

CONJECTURE, S. ſ[conjefura, Lat.] 
a gueſs ; imperfect knowledge. Idea, or 


notion. Now entertain conj cure of a 
time. Shakeſp, This laſt ſenſe is rather 
obſolete. 


To CONJECTURE, V. A. from the 
noun |] to conclude or determine from un- 
certain or barely probable principles. To 

eſs. 

CONJE'CTURER, S. one who forms an 
opinion without proof, A gueſſer. 

To CON JOIN, V. A. {pronounced con- 
jine, from conjoindre, Fr.] to join or unite 
together, To join together in marriage. 
Neuterly, to league, or take part with ano- 


ther. 


CON JOINT, Part. [pronounced conjzi-t, 
with chee 1 long] united; connected; aſſo- 
ciate. In Muſic, applied to tuo or more 
ſounds herd at the ſime time. Conjoint de- 
rec, is applied to two notes immediately fol- 

owing each other in the order of the ſcale. 

 CONJO/INTLY, Adj. together; in u— 
nion 

CO'NJUGAL, Adj. [conjugalis, Lat.] be- 
Jonging or relating to marrizpe, 

CO/NjJUGALLY, Adv. conſiſtently with 
marriage ; like married people. 

To CO'NJUGATE, V. A. [conjugatum, 


| Lat.] to unite; to unite in marriage. In 


'Grammar, to decline verbs. 
CONJUGATE, S. [ conjugatus, Lat.] in 
grammar, agreeing in dei ivation with other 
words, and reſembling it in its meaning. 
CONjUGA'TION, S. [ conjugatio, Lan 
a couple or pair. The act of joining things 
together. Union, In Grammar, an order- 
ly diſtribution of the tenſes, perſons, and 
moods of verbs. In Anatomy, a pair of 
nerves,” ſerving to and performing the ſame 
office, or operating together. 
CON U NCT, Part. [ conjunus, Lat.]join- 
ed or concurring with another ; united. 
CON]UNCTION, S. [from cen Lat. and 
junge] the joining of two bodies, armies or 
ople. ' The uniting two things together. 
— a league, or confederacy. In 
Aſtronomy, the meeting of the ſtars or 
planets in the ſame degree of the zodiac. 
Apparent conjurction, is when a right-line 


drawn through the centre of the two plancts antecedently to difcultye rativcination, * 


3 ; 
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the centre of the earth. In Grammy, 
particle or word uſed to join the member, 
a period together, and ſignify the cli 


conſiſts of ſeveral members, the conjunfin 


when a vehement agitation or hurry t 
mind is to be ſignified, the conjunction i 


make the different circumſtances of a thi 
ſeem more numerous and affect the ni 


each member has a very good effect. 
CON JUN'CTIVELY, Adv. in uni 
operating ogether. 
CON U NCTIVENEss, S. the quality 
uniting things. 
CONJUN'CTLY, Adv. jointly; t 
ther. 
CONJUN'CTURE, S. F con joncturt, bi 


A critical period of time. Connection off 
veral things forming a whoie. Conſiten 
or an union of qualities, which can exiſt 
the ſame time. What it can pretend to 


Followed by with, 


charms, &c. which were ſuppoſed to ha 
the poucr of railing the dead, and dx 
plot; a conſpiracy. 


intreat a perſon earneſtly, To bind pe 
together by a ſolemn oath, to form ac 
ſpiracy. The third part of heav in's 
conjur d againſt the higheſt,” Milt. Toi 
fluence by the ſuppoſed power of mi 
Neuterly, to practice magic; or dealin 
chantments. 

CONJURER, S. [pronounced curju*! 
an enchanter. An impoſtor, who prete 
to have commerce with the world of {pil 
and by that means to be able to foretel 
ture events. Figuratively, and ironicall 
perſon of ſagacity and deep penetration,! 
nerally uſed with a negative particle, * 
no conjurer. 

CONJU'REMENT, S. an earneſt, ſole 
and an importunate entreaty. Your caſl 
intreaties and ſerous conjurements. Mii: 

CONN'ATE, Adj. [from con and u 
Lat.] born with, innate, Born at the! 
time as another. 

CONNA'TURAL, Adj. from cr an 


with the being or born with. Of the 6 
original or nature. Mix with our c 
tural duſt. Par. Loſt. 
CONNATUR/ALITY, S. a reſent 
of nature, ü 
oN NATURA LLx, Adv. born wit 


innate. ** Connaturall, engraven in the 0 


00 


does not paſs through the centre of 
earth, but through the eye. True conjungy 
is when that line, produced, paſſeth throyy 


they have to each other; when the ſenten 


generally placed between the two laſt; h 
be omitted; and when an orator chuſs 4 


more ſtrongly, a conjunction 2 betutt 


an vn on of ſeveral c:rcumſtances, or cut 


a conjuncture with epiſcopacy. King Chark 
CONJURA*TION, S. magic word 


To COXNJU'RE, V. A. [ conjure, Lat.] 


tural, Lat.] conſiſtlent with nature. Unt 
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CON 
0NNA/TUR ALNESS, 8. the quality! 


being born with, or being innate. 

» CONNECT, v. A, {conne&o, Lat.] 
din together the members of a period, or 
arguments of a diſcourſe in ſuch a man- 
as they ſhall have a mutual dependance 
each ther. 

ONN EC TION, Adj. See CONNEX- 
* | 
ONN'ECTIVE, Adj. having the power 
joining different things together. 
ONNNECTIVELY, Adv. jointly; in 


x 


o CONN/ZX, V. A. ſconnexum, Lat.] 
join, link, or faſten together. 
CONN'EXLON, S. the act of faſtening 
ugs together. Dependance, commerce, 
on, tor med by intereſt. In writing, that 
ich relates to the clauſe which precedes, 
4 that which follows it. In the drama, 
liſpoſal of tcenes of a playin ſuch a man- 
r, that the (tage _ never be left empty. 
CINNE/XIVE, Adj. having the force of 
ning together. 

CONNUVANCE, S. {ſee CONNIVE, 
ts primary ſenſe, the act of winking; but 
tt in uſe. Figuratively, the beholding any 
ult without taking notice of it, or puniſh- 
pg the committer ; joined with ar. 

T» CONNIVVE, V. A. [conni-es, Lat. ] to 
nk, To paſs by a fault with out taking 
otice of it, or puniſhing the party, uſed 
ich at. 

CONNOISSEU /R, S. Fr. from cornoitre, 
.] one who is acquainted with any object 
H knowledge or taſte, A perfect judge, or 
tic, Sometimes applied to a pretended 
bd, or critic, by way of irony. 

To CONNOTATE, V. A. [from cn 
nd natatum, Lat.] to imply, include, or in- 
r ſomething as a ſecondary idea, God's 
reſeeing doth not connotate predetermining. 
Hammond. 

To CONNO/TE, V. A. to imply, or 
fer, 

KONNU/BIAL, Adj. [connubialis, Lat.] 
lating, or belonging to marriage. 
CONOVID, S..{ trom des,, Gr. and 8.3, 
.] in Geometry, a ſolid body like a cone, 
vly it has an elliplis inſtead of a perfect 
erele for its baſe, 

CONOUDES, S. [ſee CONOID} a gland 
in the third ventricle of the brain, called the 
pineal gland, ſuppoſed by Des Cartes to be 
the ſeat or reſidence of the ſovl. 

CONOVDICAL, Adj, reſembling the form 
of a conoid, + 

CONQUASSA/ TION, S. violent motion; 
or agitation, 


on; mutually depending on each other. | actions, whether they 
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CO'NQUEROR, S. one who ſurmounts 
any difhculty ; one who conquers by force of 
arms, 

CO/NQUEST, S. ſconguere, Fr.] the 
thing gained by victory; victory or ſucceſs. 
CONSA NG UFNEOUS, Adj. [conſangui- 
ow Lat.] of the {ame blood; related by 
birth, 

CONSANGUVINITY, S. conſanguinitas, 
Lat. | relation by blood. 4 
CO/NSCIENCE, S8. [conſcientia, Lat.] 
the faculty of judging of the nature of our 
be good or evil. The 
dete / mination of the mind with reſpect to the 
nature of any action, after its commiſſion. 
The knowledge of our own thoughts, or 
conſciouſneſs, Real ſentiments ; ſcruple or 
conſciouſneſs. © We mult make a conſcience + 
in keeping the juſt laws.” Tu ludicrous lau- 
guage, reaſon, uſed with in al. Enough 
in all conſcience ** 

CONSCFVENTIOUS, Adj. [from conſci- 
en ia, Lat.] ſcrupulous; acting according to 
the dictates of conſcience; juſt. 

CONSCIEN'/TIOUSLY, Adv. agreeable 
to the dictates of conſcience. 

CONSCIE/NTIOUSNESS, 8. exactneſs, 
or tenderneſs of conſcience. 

CO'NSCIONABLE, Adj. conſiſtent with 
the dictates of conſcience, fuſt. 

CO/NSCION ABLENESS, S. equity; con- 
ſiſtency with the dictates of con ſeence. 

CO/NSCIONABLY, Adv. agreeable to 

the dictates of conſcience. Juſtly, Reaſon- 
ably. 
Go NSCIOUs, Adj. ; conſcius, Lat.] know- 
ing from recolleftion. Bearing witn-fs of, 
or ſenſible of from the dictates of conſcience, 
Ulſed with , or to before the thing. 

CO'/NSCIOUSNESS, S. the perception of 
what paſles in a man's own mind. An in- 
ternal acknowledgment or ſenſe of guilt, 

CO'NSCRIPT, Part. | conſcriptus, Lat.] 
written or regiſtered. 

CO'/NSCRIPTION. S. [ conſeriptio, Lat.] 
an enrolling or regiſtering. 

To CON'SECRATE, V. A. [ conſecratum, 
ſupine of conſecro, Lat. to dedicate to divine 
uſes. Uſed with to, to ſanity, or preſcribe 
as pleaſing to the Deity, Figuratively, to 
canonize. 

CONSE/CRATE, Part. [ 7 3 Lat.] 
ſer apart for the divine uſes ; facred. 

CONSE/CRATER, S. he who performs 
the rites by which a hing is conſecrated, 

CONSECRA/TION, S. the appropriating, 
or dedicating, any common or profane thing 
to religious utes, by means of certain cere- 
monics or rites. The benediftion of the 
bread and wine in the ſacrament. , Among 
medaliſts, the apotheoſis of an emperor, or 
his tranſlation among the deities, and being 
deemed a god. 

CONSE'/CTARY, Adj. ¶conſectarius, Lat.] 


i To CO/NQUER, v. A. [conguerir, con- 
quiro, Lat.] to ſubdue, overcome; to ſur- 

blu mount, to obtain the victory. 

3 CU'NQUERABLE, Adj. that may be 

0 c — ealiy ſurmounted, applied to dif- 

1 1 8 


following or happening as à conſequence. 
: 2 CON- 


CON 
CONSE'CTARY, 8. a propoſition which 


follows ſome preceding definition. 
CONS'ECUTION, 8, [ conſecutio, Lat.] a 
chaia or ſucceſſion of conſequences. In Aſ- 
tronomy, the month of conſecution, is the 
ſpace between one conjunction of the moon 
with the ſun to another. 
CO/NSECUTIVE, Adj. [conſecutif, Fr.] 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion. Following. 
CO'NSECUTIVELY, Adj. after or. fol- 
lowing, as an effect, oppoſed to antecedently 
or caſually. s 
CONSE NT, S. [conſenſus, Lat.] com- 
pliancce with a requeſt. Agreement, accor- 
ding, or unity of ſentiment. Harmony or 


agreement of parts. In Phyſic the percepti- | 


on one part enjoys together with another, by 
means of ſome fibres, nerves or muſcles com- 
mon to both, 

To CONSENT, V. N. [cenſentir, Fr.] 
to agree in opinion, To promote the ſame 
end by action. To comply with a requeſt, 
uſed with o. To permit, uſed with unto. 

CONSENTA/NEOUS, Adj. f conſentaneus 
Lat. ] agreeable or ſuitable to; conſiſtent with, 
uſed with to or unto. 

CONSEN TA/NEOUSY, Adv. conſiſtent 
with, or ſuitable to, Uſed with to. 

CONSE/NTIENT, Part. [ conſentiens, Lat.] 
univerſal unanimous, general ; agreeing in 
opinion. 

CON'SEQUENCE, S. Fr. *conſequentia, 
Lat.] that which follows from or is produced 
by any cauſe, or principle, Event, effect. 
The concluſion of an argument or ſyllogiſm, 
which follows from the agreement between 
the terms of the premiſes, That which will 
produce an eſſect. Uſed with adjettives ſig- 
nifying value, as great, deep, little, it implies 
importance, moment, or Concern, 

CON/SEQUENT, Part. [Fr. conſequens, 
Lat.] Following or happening as an effect; 
uſed with to, ſometimes with apon. 

CON/SEQUENT, S. the propofition which 
contains the coneluſion of an argument. An 
effect, or that which proceeds from the opera- 
tion of any cauſe, 

CONSEQU&ZNTIAL, Adj. produced by 
aſſuming an air of conſcquence; a chain of 
cauſes and effects. 

CONSEQUE'NTIALLY, Adv. deducing 


conſequences, By conſequence, eventually. 


So as the ideas may have a connection with or 
dependance on one another. In a regular ſe- 


ries. 
CON'SEQUENTLY, Adv. by conſe- 
quence ; neceflarily; from a neceſſary con- 
nexion of effects to their cauſes, In conſe- 
uence. 
CONSER'/VABLE, Adj. [conſervo, Lat.] 
capable of being preſerved, 
CONSER'VANCY, S. [conſervans, Lat.] 
the courts held by the lord-mayor, for pre- 
ſervation of the fiſhery on the river Thames, 
led courts of conſervancy, _ <4 


- or? 1 


CON 


CONSER'VATION, S. Cconſervatin, La 
the act of preſerving or keeping. 

CONSER'VATIVE, Adj. | from em, 
tus, Lat.] having the power of keeping 
ſaving fram corruption or decay. 

CONSERVA”TOR, S. [Lat.] one » 
preſerves from corruption or decay. Cane 
tor of the peace, was one who had an elves 
charge by virtue of his office, to ſee the kin 
peace kept. This office ſeems to have he 
aboliſhed by the conſtituting juſtices of 
peace ; though it muſt be obſerved that i 
chamberlaia of Cheſter, is ſtill a conſcrvz 
in that county, and petty- con ſtables are, 
common law, eſteemed ſo likewiſe, 

CONSERVATORY, S. (from conſe; 
tus, Lat.] a place wherein any thing is iz 
in a manner ſuitable and proper, 

CONSER'VATORY, Adj. having 4 
power of preſerving. . 

CON'SERVE, S. a preſerved ſweet-n 
a medicine in the form of an electuary. 
place to keep and preſerve vegetables in. & 
the pots into your conſerve.” Evchyn. Th 
laſt is an unuſual ſenſe, 

CONSE'SSION. S. [cor/efffo, Lat.] ali 
ting together, 

To CONSIDER, V. A. [confiders, Lat 
Fr.] to revolve in the mind; to meditate a 
« I will conſider thy teſtimonies,” Pan 
exix. 95. To view with attention, ©« Wha 
I confider the heavens.” Pſalms, viii. 3. Tt 
remark ; to call to mind; ** Confide | 
rayens.”” Luke, xii. 24. To take notice 


and to pity. * Conſider mine affliQtion 


e degre 
fluids. 
ntradiQ 
CONS] 
pt cont! 
m, or 


o joins 


To CC 


Pſaims exix. 183. - hor 
CONSTVDERABLE, Adj. [from con/ider eth 
worthy of notice or attention, Important ct bod 
valuable; reſpectable. Large. A coir, 
rable ſum,” Clarend. . CONS! 
CONSUDERABLENESS, S. importance on ; 
value; ſtate; dignity, CONS 


CONSV/DERABLY, Adj. in a depie 
deſerving conſiderable notice. In a great & 


ree. 
, CONSUDERANCE, S. [from confider)&- 
liberation; or meditating on a thing. 
ter this cold confiderance.”” Shak. 
CONSFDERATE, Adj. [ confideratus, Lat] 
ſerious ; given to conſideration ; prudent, o- 
poſed to raſh or negligent. Having a reſped 
or regard to. Pitying or moderate, oppoſes 
to rigorous. 
-CONSIDE'RA TION, S. [confideratio, Lat.] 
the act of thinking on. Mature thought; 
or deliberation. Meditation. Joined with 


of, worthy of notice. An equivalent, The , elpe 


motive or reaſon of action. In Law, the Mi” liver t. 
terial cauſe of a contract, without which it vw 5 an 


not obligatory, th 
CONSI'DERER, S. one who thinks on eſt 
any ſubject. A thinker. e be 


To CONSI'GN, v. A. [pronounced cf 


from confs, 8 Lat.] to tra roperty to ano- 
ther, In ö to ſend goods to another. 
a Figu-· 


CON 
ain, Lat 


| eonſ 
eping | 


% Confign to thee,” 


reſign. 


cring property. 
goods to another, 


One y * 85, : * 
A direct config nation of pardon.“ Taylor, 
= CONSIGNMENT, S. {from confign} the 
"IT: of transferring property. The writing by 
the kin 
„ech property is transferred. 
s of ro CONSIST, V. N. {confiſto, Lat. con- 


= te, To be compriſed or contained, uſed 
"Wt is. To be compoſed, uſed with of. 
's are, 


o ſubſiſt or have being. 


Conſere 


2 i i degree of thickneſs or thinneſs, applied 


fluids, Subſtance, Uniformity, free from 
ntradiQtion, or variety. 
CONSISTENT, Part. [confiſtens, Lat.] 
It contradiftory ; reconcileable ; agreeing 
n, or ſolid, Applied to the texture ot 
ings. 

CONSISTENTLY, Adj. in a ſuitable 
nner. Apreeably ; uniformly. 
CONSISTO'RIAL, Adj. relatin 


ing if 
ary, 
in. ii . 
. Th 
or be- 


-] ging to ſome court where an eecleſiaſtie is 
— - , 
— — CON'SISTORY, S. ſconfiſtorium, low 


.] a court conſiſting of eceleſiaſti es. The 
dee where ſuch a court is held. A court 
dat Rome; alſo any ſolemn aſſembly. 


Pam 
„ Whe 


LY a I cONSO'CIATE, S. [ conſociatus, Lat. ] one 
e o joins with another. An accomplice. 
clan To CONSOCIATE, V. A. con ſociatum, 


.] to join things together. To cement. 
Mowed by with. Neuter ly, to unite or 
a with, ** Conſociating into the huge con- 
aſe bodies of plants. Bentley, Uſed with 


CONSOCTA'TION, S. alliance; con- 
non; intimacy. 
CONSO'LABLE, Adj. that which admits 
mfort or conſolation. 

To CONSOLATE, V. A. [cenſolatus, 
t.] to aſſwage ſorrow. To impart com- 
- conſolation, ** To conſolate thine ear. 
ah, | 

CONSOLA'TION, S. [Fr. from conſola- 


orfe 


ortant 
ces 


rtance 


4 Lit.] that which alleviates grief or miſe- 
e. Comfort. The conſolation of Ife, 
ppoſe ike ii, 2 f. implies Chriſt ; who was gene- 


ly promiſed the Jews to comfort them un- 
their greateſt calamities z and being ſup- 


= led by them to be a temporal prince, muſt 
rte them with a thought which 
Ide Lered their ſufferin g in bondage — — 
W- *{pecially as they imagined that he ſhould 


liver them cut of the hands of their ene- 
es, and extend the dominion of the Jews 
the uttermoſt parts of the earth; if this 


ks 68 ſpelt afforded them comfort, how muſt it 
8 been heightened, had they conſidered 
O no- 
jother 


tively, to commit or entruſt, ** C E 
ATT "Aldi, Neurerly, to yield, fübmit, 
Shak. 


CONSIGNA'TION, S. [Fr.] the tranſ- 
In Commerce, the ſend- 
The act of ſigniog. 


lr, Fr.] to ſubſiſt. To continue in the ſame 


CONSISTENCE, CONSVFSTENCY, 8. 


\ corrupted from concert. 


CON 


our bleſſed Lord in that light, in which he 


is ſhewn in the New Teſtament ? 

CONSOLA'TOR, S. a comforter. 

To CONSOLE, V. A. [conſoler, Fr. ] to 
cheer; to comfort. To diminiſh a perſon's 
grief or miſery, 

CONSO'LER, S. that which conſoles or 
adminiſters comfort, 

CONSOLIDAN T, Part. [Fr.] in Sur- 
gery, having the property of cloſing wounds. 

To CONSO/LIDATE, V. A. [ conſolida- 
tum, Lat.] to form into a compact or hard 
body. To harden, In Law, to unite two 


To join or unite two bills of parlia- 


Neuterly, to grow firm, 


one. 
ment into one, 
hard, or ſolid. 

CONSOLIDA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
uniting into one maſs, The act of uniting 
together. 

CONSO'/LIDATIVE, Adj. that which 
has the power of cloſing or uniting. 

CO'NSONANCE, CO'SNONANCY, S. 
[ conſonance, Fr.] in Muſic, the agreement of 
two ſounds, produced at the ſame time, the 
one grave and the other acute, which — 
ling in the air occaſion an accord agreeab 
to the ear; the fifth and oftave ſeem to be 
the moſt pleaſing conſonances, Figuratively, 
conſiſtence, or agreement of opinion, or ſen- 
timents. Friendſhip. © The conſon of 
our youth.” Shak, An 2 
and not to be adopted 

CON SON ANT, Adj. Fr. cenſonant, Lat.] 
agreeable; conſiſtent; reconcileable; fol- 
lowed by with or unto. 

CO/NSONANT, 8. [conſonate, Fr.] in 
Grammar, a letter or character which cannot 
be perfectly ſounded by itſelt. 
CO'NSONANTLY, Adv. in a conſiſtent 
ſuitable manner, 

CO'NSONOUS, Adj. [ conſenut, Lat.] a- 


grecing in ſound ; harmonious. 


CO'NSOPIATION, S. {from conſopio, 
Lat.] the act of laying aſleep, or rendering 
inſenſible. | 
CONSORT, S. [cofors, Lat. formerly 
accented on the latter ſyilable] a companion, 
generally applied to lignify one joined in 
marriage to another. A melody formed by 
ſeveral inſtruments playing the ſame tune, 
„A conſort of mu- 
lick.” Eccluſ. xxxii. 5. In conſort, fignifies 
united, or in con junction. 

To CONSORT, v. N. to unite or aſſo- 
ciate. Actively to join, or to marry; to 
mix. 

CONSO'RTABLE, Adj. to be compared 
with. ** Conſortable to C. Brandon.“ Wee 
on. 

CONSPECTUTTY, * — cenſpectus, 
Lat.] fight, view, ſenſe of ſecing. Your 
biſſon conſpeFtvities.” Shgk, * 

0 0 


b 


henefices into one; to join two funds into 


C ON' 
. to be peculiar to Shakeſpear, and to 

a corruption. 

cONSPICUHHT V. S. [from conſpicuous, | 
brightneſs, eaſineſs to be ſeen. The plain- 
neſs or evident of any truth. 

CONSPICUOUS, Adj. [conſpicuus, Lat.] 
eaſy to be ſeen at a diſtance, Figuratively, 
eminent, famous, celebrated. Eaſily diſco- 
vered, manifeſr, applied to truth. 

CONSPI'CUOUSLY, Adv. eafly to 
ſeen, or diſcerned, remarkable for ſome ex- 
cellence : eminent ly. 

CONSPVRACY, 8. [ conſpiratio, Lat. con- 
ſpiration, Fr.] a private agreement between 
perſons to commit ſome crime; a plot, In 
Law, an agreement of two or more to indict 
one, or procure him to be indicted of fe- 

ny. 

CONSPIRANT, Part. [conſpirars, Lat. 
Joining with others in a plot. 

COSPIR A'/TION, 8, [ conſpiratio, Lat.] 
See CONSPIRACY. 

CONSPIRA'TOR, S. [from conſpire, _- 
one who has ſecretly engaged in a plot, o 
bad deſign. | 

To CONSPURE, V. N. ¶conſpiro Lat. con- 
ſpirer, Fr.] to enter into agreement with 
others to carry on a plot, or bad deſign. To 
tend mutually to one end; uſed with toge- 
tber. 
CONSPTRER, S. See CON SPIRATOR. 

CONSPVRING, Part. tending mutually 
to produce or cauſe one deſign. 

CON'STABLE, S. ¶ pronounced cunſtable, 
connetable, Fr.] the conſtables of hundreds, 
were ordained by Edward I. to be choſen 
two out of every hundred for the preſerva- 
tion of the peace, Theſe are called now, 
bi 2 becauſe increaſe of people and 
crimes have given occaſion for officers of the 
like nature, in every town, called petty con- 
ſtables. The conſtables of the tower, of Do- 
ver-ciſtle, and of the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
are properly governors of thoſe caſtles. To 
over-run the conſtable, is to ſpend more than 
a man can afford. 

CO'NSTABLESHIP, S. the office and 
duty of a conſtable. | 

CONSTANCY, S. [conſtantia, Lat. con- 
ſtance, Fr.] a ſtate which admits of no 
change; conſiſtency. Reſolution ; ſteadi- 
neſs. A firm, an inviolable attachment to 
a perſon, including an unalterable affec- 
tion. 

CON'STANT, Adj. [Fr. conſtans, Lat.] 
firm, ſtrongly attached, aſſiduous, without 
intermiſſion, 

CONSTANTINOPLE, one of the largeſt 
and moſt celebrated cities of Europe, ſtand- 
ing at the eaſtern extremity of Romania, 
and capital of the Ottoman empire. It is 
ſeated on a ſmall neck of land, which ad- 
vances towards Natolia, from which it is ſe- 


parated by a channel of a miie in breadth, 


S$+Þ ok. 


The ſea of Marmora waſhes its walls on | 
S. and a gulph of the channel of Conſtan 
nople does the ſame on the N. It is deligh 


fully ſituated between the Black Sea and th 
Archipelago, from whence it is ſupe . E. 
with all neceſſaries. Conſtantine the Gπui bolm. 
being obliged to reſide in the Eaſt, -1,8880 ST 
this place tor his abode, and rebuilt it x4 alteral 
the model of Rome, It was taken by ü vo CON 
Turks in May 1453, who have kept poſs Lat. } | 
ſeſſion of it ever ſince, The grand ſeigiaſi 10 
palace, called the Seraglio, is ſeated ont one bl 
ſea-ſide, and is ſurrounded with walls ! 
with towers, and ſeparated from the M et 
by canals. It is ſaid the harbour will 6888 r 
bold 1200 ſhips. The number of ba |: 
mult needs be prodigious, ſince one fire þ ONSTE 
burnt down 30,000 in a day, without pri" La 
ly changing the aſpect of the city. HW" 
ever, in general, they are but mean, e CON 
cially on the out-ſide, where there are fe» er 
no windows, and the ſtreets being nam. 
gives them a melancholy look, They te 7. 
that there are 3770 ſtreets, ſmall aud gre , colt 
but they are ſeldom or never clean ; and ii 7 
people are infeſted with the plague a van 
every year, The inhabitants are half Tuk * 
two thirds of the other half Chriſtians, a * 
the reſt Jews. Here are a great number i. Foes 
ancient monuments ſtill remaining, and p mr ; 
ticularly the ſuperb temple of Sophia, «vl; © 
is turned into a moſque, and far ſurpaſles © by 
the reſt, The ſtreet called Adrianoplc, H ©" 0 
longeſt and broadeſt in the city, and the! 3 ST] 
zars, or Bezeſteins, are the markets for .“ th 
ing all forts of merchandize. The old ul, © of 
the new are pretty near each other, an fe | 
large ſquare Puildings, covered with don & — 
— ſupported by arches and pilafters. Ti SUN" 
new is the beſt, and contains all forts 33 
goods, which are there expoſed to ſale, 1! E eat 
market for flaves, of both ſexes, is not * hens 
off, and the Jews are the principal merch th eh 
who bring them here to be fold. Theres oNSTT- 
a great number of —y girls brought , 1 
Hungary, Greece, Candia, Ruſſia, Ming of e 
lia, and Georgia, for the ſervice of er TE 
Turks, who generally buy them for th fablith. 
ſeraglios, The Great Square, near M lin p 
moſque of ſultan Bajazet, is the place — 90 
public diverſions, where the jugglers wa - 
mountehanks play a great variety of nc er he | 
The circumference of this city is by Uo if 
ſaid to be 15 miles, and by Mr. Tourne w/ | 
23 miles ; to which, if we add the fob - 4 
it may he 34 miles in compaſs, The (uy. 
called Pera is charmingly fituated, and is! DNSTT 
place where the ambaſſadors of Engl dei 
France, Venice, and Holland, reſide. I. * 1 
city is built in the form of a triangle; 9 of att 
as the ground riſes gradually, there ig: borernme 
of the whole town from the ſea, The ff, CONS 
lic buildings, ſuch as the palaces, the moſauſ nally Ly 
bagnios, and carayanſaries for the 9 Nolate, to 
No. VIII. 
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CON 


t of ſtrangers, are many of them ven 
nbcent. It is 112 miles S. of Adriano- 
700 8. E. of Vienna, 750 E, of Rome, 
> 8. E. of London, 1250 E. of Madrid, 
o 8. E. of Paris, and 1100 S. 8. E. of 
kholm. Lon. 46. 33. lat. 41. 4. 
ONSTANTLY, Adv. in an invariable,! 
alterable manner. Perpetually, 

4 CONSTELLATE, V. N. [| conſrella 
Lat. } to ſhine with a collected luſtre. 
ey, to unite the luſtre of ſeveral bodies 
one blaze or point. 

NSTELLA'TION, S. Fr.] an aſ- 
age of ſeveral ſiars which appear to be 
one another, Fipuratively, aſſemblage 
veal luſtres, or exccllencies, 
ONSTERNA*TION, S. [Fr. from con- 
1%, Lat.] amaſement, wonder, aſtoniſh- 


o CONSTIPATE, V. A. ſ comflipatum, 
to cron d together, or into a narrower 
piſs. To thicken any fluid body. To 
up or ſtop any paſſage. In Phyſie, to 
r coltive, 

(N5TIPA*TION, S. [from the verb 
couding into a narrow compals. The 
ys the particles of a thing cloſer 
1ey were before. The act of thicken- 
ed to fluids, Coftivencſs. 

ONS (I'TUENT, Adj. Fr. conſtituens, 
| elientialz original, neceſſary to the 
lenc: of a thing; that of which any 
2 confiits. 

ON STI TUENT, S.[ conſtituent, Fr.] the 
m or thing which contributes to the for- 
n of a thing, en elector. One who 
brizes another to act for him, That 
ch is neceſſary or eſſential, 
oCOV/STITUTE, V. A. [conſtitutum, | 
to give exiſtence to a thing, to appoint. ! 
make a thing to be what it is: applied to 
to enact, paſs, or eſtabliſh, To depute. 
ONSTITU'TER, S. one who appoints 
ther to act for him. 

ONSTITU”TION, S. fconſtitutio, Lat.] 
a of eſtabliſhing. The particular tex- 
of the parts of a body. The habit or 
perament of the body; temper of mind. 
eſtabliſhed form of government; that of 
b kingdom conſiſting of king, lords, and 
mons, counteracting and controlling the 
baveniencies which would ariſe from ei- 
of the branches, when ſeparate, is ac- 
tely diſplayed in Monteſquieu's L' Eſprit 
ir, A particular law enacted by a per- 
in authority, whether civil or ſpiri- 


UNSTITU'TIONAL, S. flowing from 
particular habit of a perſon's body, or dif- 
mon of mind. Implanted in the very 
we of a thing. Conſiſtent with the form 
gPvernment ; legal. 

0 CONSTRA'IN, v. A. [contraindre, Fr. 
ginally wrote cenſtraindre, Pr.] to force, 
10 v7 to raviſh, To confine. How 
No. II. 
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— ſtrait ſtays the ſlender waſte conſtrais 3" 
ay. 

CONSTRATNABLE, Adj. liable to 
force, or compuifion, 

CONSTRAVNER, S. one who forces or 
compells. 

CONSTRAINT, S. compulſion or force, 
uſed to hinder a perſon from doing, what he 
is inclined to, or to force him to do what he 
is averſe to. Confinement ; reſerve. 

To CONSTRICT, V. A. [conſtritum, 
Lat. | to contract, or bind cloſe ; to cramp, 

CONS FRICTION, S. [conferifio, Lat.] 
drawing the parts cloſe together. Contrac- 
tion, 

CONSTRUCTOR, S. [Lat.] that which 
contracts. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe 
— which cloſe ſome of the tubes of the 
J CONST RINGE, V. A. ſcorftrings, 
Lat.] to bind, or force cloſer together. 

CONSTRUNGENT, Part, | cenflringens, 
Lat.] having the quality of binding or 
cloſing. 

To CON SRU CT, V. A. [conftruttum, 
at.] to form from different materials. To 
build. To compile, or conſtitute ; to ren- 
der. 

CONSTRUCTION, S. Fr. of c:nflruf7io, 
Lat.] the forming from an aſſemblage of 
d ffercnt things. The form of a building 3 
ſtructure. In Grammar, the ranging the 
words of a ſentence, ſo, as to convey a 
complete meaning. Figuratively, the mean- 
ing, or interpretation of a word. Judgment, 
The manner of deſeribing any figure, or 
problem in Geometry, In Algebra, the 
method of drawing a geometrical figure, 
whoſe properties ſhall expreſs a given equa- 
tion, 

CONSTRU/CTURE, S. an edifice; a 
building; a pile. 

To CON'STRUE, V. A. fcorftruo, Lat.] 
to place words in their proper grammatical 
order, and explain their meaning. 

CONSTUPR'ATION, S. violation, de- 
filement ; the act of debauching. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL, Adj. [from cen 
and ſubſtantia, Lat.] of the ſame ſubſtance, 
or eſſence, Of the ſame kind or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY, s. the ex- 
iſtence of more than one in the ſame eſſence. 

To CONSUBSTANTIATE, V. A. to 
unite in one ſubſtance or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, S. the union 
of the body and blood of Chiiſt with the 
bread, after conſecration, according to the 
Lutherans, =» 

CO'NSUL, S. [ from conſelunds, Lat. ] the 
title of the chief magiſtrates at Rome, which 
were created on the expulſion of the Tar- 
quins. At preſent a perſon commiſſioned to 


judge between merchants in foreign parts, 


take care of their intereſt, and protect their 


commerce, 
Oo9 CON- 


CON 
. CONSULAR, Adj. [conſularis, Lat.] be- 


longing to a conſul, 

CO'NSULATE, S. [ conſulatus, Lat.] the 
office of a conſul. The time of his exer- 
Ciling the office of a conſul. 

CO'N-ULSHIP, S. the office of a conſul. 

To CONSULT, V. N. [ conſults, Lat.] to 
deliberate with others. It has «vith before 
the perſon. Actively, to apply to for advice 
Figuratively, to plan, or contrive. To ex- 
amine into the ſentiments of an author, 

CONSULTA'TION,. S. Fr. of conſul- 
t i, Lat, | the taking the advice of others. 
An aſſemhy meeting together to give their 
opinions. In Medicine, applied to the call- 
ing in two or more perſons to conſider the 
diltemper of a perſon. A council. Conſul: 
tatio in Law, a writ whereby a cauſe re- 
moved Ly prohibition from a ſpiritual court, 
to the king's, is, on finding the ſuggeſtion 
falſe, returned to that court again. 

CONSU'LTER, S. one who applies to 
another for advice, or intelligence. 

CONSU'MABLE, Adj. that which may 
be altered, waſted, deſtroyed, or conſumed, 

To CONSU Me, V. A. | conſume, Lat.] to 
waſte, To diminiſh; to leſſen, To deſtroy. 
Neuterly, to come to nothing, to grow leſs 
in ſubſtance | 

CONSU'MER, S. one who ſpends, waſtes, 
conſumes or de!troys, 

To CONSU'MMATE, V. A. [conſenmer, 
Fr. conſummatum, Lat ] to perfect. To com- 

lete. To end. 

CONSU'MMATE, Part. [conſummatus, 
Lat.] perfect, complete; finiſhed, 

CONSUMMA*TION, S. [Fr. conſum- 
matio, Lat.] completion or concluſion. The 
final determination of all things. The end 
of the world. Figuratively, death; an un- 
uſual ſenſe! 

CONSU'MPTION, S. Fr. of "ns 
Lat.] the conſuming, waſting, or deſtroying, 
In Medicine, a decay occafion*d by a preter 
natural decay of the body, by a gradual 
waſting of muſcular fleſh, 

CONSU'MPTIVE, Adj, having the qua- 
lity of walling. Affected with a conſump- 
tion. 

CONSU'MPTIVENESS, S. a tendency, 
or inclination to a conſumption. 
CONTACT, S. ſcentafus, Lat.] the 
ſtate of two bodies which touch each other. 

CON TAC TION, 8 [fee CONTACT] 
tlie act of joining or touching. 

CONTA'GION, S. (contagis, Lat.] the 
communicating a diſeaſe to another. Peſti- 


Jence, or that which affects with diſeaſes, bh 


unwholſome effluvia. F iguratively, the pro- 
pagation of vice. 


CONTA'GIOUS, Adj. [contagieuſe, Fr.) 
infectious; to be communicated to others. 


propagat- 


CONTA'GIOUSNESS, S. the 
ing a diſorder or vice to another. 


CON 


To CON TAN, v. A. [contine, 
to include within its ſides; to cony 
Neuterly, to be chaſte. 


CONTAINABLE, Adj. poſſible y 
included within certain bounds, or limit 
To CONTA'MINATE, V. A, (a 

natum, Lat.] to defile ; to pollute, ty 


rupt. 
CONTA'MINATE, Part, [ contani 
Lat.] defiled, polluted. 

CONTAMINA'TION, S. the a 
polluting. The ſtate of a thing pollut 

To CONTE'MN, V. A. {contemn, 
to deſpiſe ; diſregard, flight, or defy, 

CONTEMNER, S. one who de 
A deſpiſer; a ſcorner ; it generally in 
not only diſregard, but likewiſe in ful. 

To CONTE/MPER, v. A. [cor 
Lat.] to moderate, by mixture of ſom 
poſite quality. 

CONTEMPERAMENT, S. tem 
ture, or quality reſembling another. 

To CONTE MPERATE, V. A. tod 
niſh any thing by the addition of its opp 
quality. 

CONTEMPERA'TION, S. the 4 
tempering, or moderating. The act of bk 
ing oppoſite humours. 

To CONTE/MPLATE, V. A. [a 
platus, gp | to conſider with attent 
To muſe; think, or meditate. 

COSTEMPLA'TION, S. intenſe that 
on any ſubject, The employment of 
thoughts about divine things. Study or 
culation, oppoſed to action. 

CONTEMPLALIVE, Adj. given 
thought; ſtudious. Having the pour 
conſidering or retaining any idea long in 
mind, in order to diſcover its different] 

rties, &c. 

CON TE'MPLATIVELY, Adv. thouy 
fully; attentively ; ſtudiouſly. * 

CONTE”'MPLATOR, S. [Lat.] one 
ployed in ſtudy. A meditator, 

CONTE'MPORARY, Adj. (_—_ 
Fr ] born at the ſame time, Exiliug 
the ſame time. | 

CONTE'MPORARY, S. one who 
or exiſts at the ſame time with another, 

CONTEMPT, S. | contemptus, La. 
act of deſpiſing a thing. The ſtate of 
ing deſpiſed, Vileneſs. N 

CONTE'MPTIBLE, Adj. worth 
ſcorn. Deſpiſed, unworthy of notice. G. 
to deſpiſe or contemn. «4 The man hz 
contemptibe ſpirit.” Shak. This is an unt 
acceptation. 


which renders a thing the object 0 © 
tempt. 
CONTE'MPTIBLY, Adv, mean 
ſpicably. 3 

CON TEMS⁵TUOus, Adj. uſing © 
ſions of ſcorn and diſdain, | 
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ONTE/MPTUQUSLY, Adv. in a man- 

which expreſſes a diſdainful idea, 

ON TEMPTUOUSNESS, S. the quality 
five of an inſolent diſdain. 

o CONTE'/ND, V. N. [ contends, Lat.] 
ive or ſtruggle with. To vie with; to 
port an opinion with poſitiveneſs; uſed 
| for, or about before the ſubject of con- 
tion, and with againſt or witb before the 
ſon contending. 

ONTE'NDENT, S. [contendens, Lat.] 

«ho oppoſes the opinions of another. 

adverſary, opponent, or antagoniſt. 

he contendents have been till made a 
* L'Eftrange. 

ONTE'N DE „S. an opponent, an op- 
, an antagoniſt, - 

ONTE/NT, Adj. [ contentus, Lat.] fa- 
jd with one's lot. Submitting. 

o CONTENT, V. A. to ſatisfy ; to 
fine our deſires to our poſſeſſions ; or to 
ea perſon his demands. 

ONTENT, S. a diſpoſition of mind, 
ercby a perſon limits his deſires to what 
enjoys without murmuring at his lot. In 
plural contents, that which is contained in 
| receptacle 3 the capfcity of containing 
te meaning of any writing, The things 
ated of by any author. The table of 
rents,” 

CONTENT A/TION, S. ſatisfaction, con- 

t. © Contentation of the learned.” Arbutb. 
CONTE'NTED, Part. reſigned to the 
penſations of providence. Satisfied with 
's preſent lot, without repining. 
CONTE'NTION, S. an oppolition of 
ments. A warm eſpouſal of any doc- 
ne in oppoſition to others. Emulation. 
CONTE'NTIOUS, Adj. quarrelſome. 
ugwus. 

CONTENTIOUSLT, Adv. 
mely, contradictorily. 
(ONTENTIOUSN Ess, S. proneneſs to 
tend or quarrel, 

CNTENTLESS, Adj. diſſatisfied with 
ie's lot or condition. 

CONTE'N TMENT, S. [contentement, Fr. | 
| fatisfaftion with our preſent lot, without 
lining more. Pleaſure, delight. 
CONTE/'RMINOUS, Adj. [ conterminus, 
.] bordering upon, followed by to. Con- 
mins t the colonies. Hale, 

To CONTEST, V. A. [contefter, Fr.] 
diſpute; to oppoſe. To contend with a 
lon for any right, or property. Neuterly, 
8 — or emulate, followed by 


quarrel- 


CONTEST, S. a diſpute; a warm op- 
lition, A difference; a controverſy. 
CONTE'STABLE, Adj. that may be 
uted, or controverted. 
CONTE'STABLENESS, S. the poſſibi- 
y of being conteſted, or controverted. 
CONTEST A/TION, 8. the act of op- 


CON 
To CONTE'X, v. A. [contexe, Lat.] to 


weave together; to interweave, To inter- 
mingle. © Quickſilver is centexed with the 
ſalts.” Boyle. 

C'ONTEXT, S. [contextus, Lat.] the ge- 
neral tenour. The parts which precede or 
follow a ſentence, 

CON TEXT, Part, woven cloſe together 3 
inter woven. 

CONTEXTURE, S. from contex] the 
peculiar arrangement, or diſpoſition of things. 
The compolition formed from an union of 
various ſeparate parts, Conſtirution, 
CONTIGU'ITY, S. a touching. A ſitu- 
ation wherein two things touch. 
CONTIGUCUS, Adj. [ contiguus, Lat.] 
touching; bordering, applied to countries 
which join; generally uſed with te, and 
ſometimes joined to with. 
CONTVGUOUSLY, Adv. ſo as to touch, 
or join to another body. 
CONTTGVOUSNERSS, 8. 
Nearneſs. 

CONTINENCE, CONTINE/NCY, 8. 
[continence, Fr. continentia, Lat.] command 
over our thuughts and paſſions, Moderation 
in lawful pleaſures, Chaſtity, 
CONTFNENT, Part. (continent, Lat.] 
chaſte ; moderate in the uſe of lawful plea- 
ures. 

CONTINENT, 8. continent, Lat.] in 
Geography, a large extent of land, con- 
— ſeveral kingdoms not divided by the 
ea. & 
To CONTINGE, v. N. [continge, Lat.] 
to touch; to reach; to happen; to befal. 
CONTI'NGENCE, CONTINGENCY, 
S. [from contingens, Lat.] the being free to 
exiſt or not exiſt ; what may happen, op- 
poſed to thoſe which muſt neceſſarily happen? 
CONTUNGENT, Adj. | contingens, Lat.] 
not certainly happening. Caſual. 
CONTINGENT, S. ſomething caſual. 
A future event which may or may not hap- 
pen. That which falls to a perſon's lot upon 
a diviſion ; thus the quantity of money and 
ammunition, or the number of men, the 
electors are obliged to furniſh, in caſe of a 
war in Germany, are called their contingents. 
CONTINGENTLY, Adv. in an uncer- 
taing« caſual manner. 
CONTVU/NGENTNESS, $. the quality 


touching, 


which denominates a future event to be un- 


certain. 

CON TINUAL, Adj. [continnuus, Lat.] 
inceſiant; without interruption; without 
intermiſſion. 

CONTITNUALLVY, Adv. without any 
auſe or reſpite; inceſſantly. 

CONTT NUANCE, S. (from continue] 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, Abode, or 
dwelling. Duration. Perſeverance. 

CONTINUATE, Adj. [continuarus, Lat.] 
intimately, or cloſely, uninterrupted, un- 


ling, Strife. Contradiction. 


broken, or inceſſaut. 
Ooz a CON - 


CON 
Mon; againſt, or unfavourable, applied to 


e wind. 

CONTRARY, S. [ contraries in the plu- 
1] aquelity oppoſite to another.; a propoſi- 
n oppoſite to another z on the contrary, ſig- 
es on the oppolite fide z to the contrary, to 
intention or purpoſe quite contrary z a- 
zin#; or in oppoſition. 

CONTRAST, S. . Fr.] in Paint- 
nd Sculpture, difference between any two 
zares, by means whereof they cauſe a vari- 
5, and tend to fet off each other. 

To CONTRAST, V. A. in Painting, to 
lice in a contrary attitude, &c. Figurative- 
to ſet off one thing by covpling it with 
pother. 

(ONTRAVALLA'TION, S. [from con- 
2 and vallo, Lat.] in Fortification, a trench 
urded by a parapet, without muſket inot of 
e town, 

To CONTRAVENE, V. A. [from contra 
nd venio, Lat. ] to oppoſe; to obſtruct; to 
{ contrary to a bargain or contract. 
CONTRAVE/NT1ON, S. (from CON- 
RAVENE] an oppoſition to, or violation 
{ any law. 

CONTRUBUTARY, Adj. paying a tri- 
ute to the ſame perſon ; concurring to pro- 
e a deſign, 

To CONTRIBUTE, V. A. [contributum, 
t.] to pay or advance a portion of money 
bands carrying on a defign, Neuterly, to 
ar a part in the promoting any deſign. Uſed 
th to before the motive or end for which 
de money or aſſiſtance is given. 

CONT RIBU'TION, S. the paying a ſhare 
the expences required to carry on any un- 
taking; a ſum of money collected from 
veral perſons. 

CONTRIBUTIVE, Adj. chat which pro- 
tes or furthers any deſign, 
CONTRIBUTOR, S. | contributum, Lat.] 
ne who bears a part; one who pays his ſhare 
wards raifing any ſum. 
CONTRVBUTORY, Adj. promoting the 
- end; paying a ſhare towards raifing a 
nd, 
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CONTRISTA'TION, S. the making me- 
ncholy, or ſad; the ſtate of a perſon made 
; melancholy ; ſadneſs. 
CONTRYTE, Adj. [from contritus, Lat. 
Nt contero, Lat. to bruiſe] in its primary ſig- 
lhcation bruiſed, or much worn. In Divi- 
ity, ſorrowful for fin from a /ove of God, 
poſed to attrite, which implies a ſorrow for 
m arifing from a fear of the deity ; the for- 
ber is the ſpring of maſculine and active pi 
J and reformation, the other naturally pro- 
tive of deſpair, ſuperſtition, or at beſt a 
ative righteouſneſs, 
CONTRYTENESS, S. the quality which 
ons from the contrition of a penitenr. 
CONTRI'TION, S. {contritio, Lat.] the 
A rubbing two things together, ſo as to 
off ſome parts of their ſurfaces, © The 


CON 


breaking of their parts into leſs parts by con- 
trition.”” Newton's Opt. In Divinity, that 
ſorrow for ſin which ariſes from the love of 
virtue and righteouſneſs. 

CONTRFVABLE, Adj. poſſible to be 
planned or contrived. 

CONTRIYVANCE, 8. the projecting or 
— any deſign, or attain any end; a 
thing effected by a plan projected. Figura- 
tively, a ſcheme, a plot, an artifice. 

To CON TRI VE, V. A. {controwuer, Fr.] 
to invent, plan, or project; neuterly, to form, 
deſign, or ſcheme. 

CON TRI'VER, S. an inventer ; a projec- 
tor ; one who projects for accompliſhing ſome 
deſign. 

CONTROL, S. [cintrole, Fr.] the ac- 
count kept as a check upon another. Figu- 
ratively, reſtraint, check, authority. 

To CONTROL, V. A. | from the noun ] 
to examine the accounts of another by a check 
kept for that purpoſe; figuratively, to reſtrain; 
to govern ; to overpower. 

CONTRO'LLABLE, Adj. liable to be 
controlled; ſubject to reſtraint. 

CONTRO'LLER, S. one who examines 
public accounts by a check ? one who has the 
power of over-ruling or reſtraining. 

CONTRO'/LLERSHIP, S. the office of a 
controller. 

CONTRO/LMENT, S. the power of re- 
{training the actions of another; oppoſition z 
reſiſtance; ſometimes confutation, but that 
ſenſe ſeems now obſolete. 

CONTROVERSIAL, Adj. relating to op- 
poſition of ſentiments; that which may be 
diſputed. 

CON TROVERSY, S. [centreverſia, Lat.] 
an oppoſition of opinions or ſentiments; a 
ſuit at law; a ground for quarrelling or find- 
ing fault; oppoſition, or ſtruggling againſt 
the force of a thing. The torrent roar'd— 
ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy.” Shak, 
A bold and unuſual metaphor. 

To CONTROVE'RT, V. A. [controverts, 
Lat.] to oppoſe the ſentiments of another in 
writing. 

CONTROVE'RTIBLE, Adj. that which 
may be oppoſed or diſputed, 
CONTROVE'RTIST, S. frequently en- 

in diſputes. 
CONTUMA'CIOUS, Adj. [contumacis] 
daringly, obſtinate, implying a contempt of 
lawful authority. In Law, refuſing to ap- 
pear in court, when legally ſum moned, de- 
parting it without leave, or diſobeying its rules 
and ſentence. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSLY, Adv. fo as to ſhew 
an inſolent diſobedience of Jawtul auto- 


rit y. 

LONTUMACY, S. [contumacia, Lat.] 
diſobedience ; including inſolence, and the 
higheſt degree of impuderce In Law, a 
wilful contempt and diſobedience to any law- 
ful ſummons, or ſentence of a cout, 
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CONTUME'LIOUS, Adj. [contumelioſus, 


Lat. ] reproachful; full of farcaſtic exprei- 
ſions. Figuratively, one who frequently uſes 
reproachful language. 

CONTUM 
reproachful manner, including diſdain. 

CON TUMELX, S. [Lat.] language a- 
bounding with the bitereſt ex preſſions in- 
tended to render a perſon uneaſy, Figura- 
tively, — « Eternal contumely attend 
that guilty title.“ Aadiſ. 

To CONTU'SE, V. A. [contuſum, Lat.] 
to beat together; to bruiſe. In Surgery, to 
hurt by a blow, ſo as to diſcolour the ſkin, 

without breaking it. | 

CONTU'SION, 8. 12 Lat.] the 
act of bruiſing. In Medicine, a huze ecca- 
ſioned by a fall, or blow which diſcolours the 
ſkin, without cutting it or making a wound, 

CONVALE'/SCENCE, S. [convaleſcentia, 
Lat.] a recovery of health. 

CONVALE'/SCENT, Part. ¶convaleſcent, 
Lat.] recovering from a diſorder, to a ſtate 
of health. 4 

CONVE/NABLE, Adj. [Fr. ] conſiftent 
with, agreeable to. 

To CONVE'NE, v. A. [covenir, Fr.] 
to call or ſummons together. To aſſemble 
a number of perſons. To ſummons to ap- 

r. Neuterly, to come or aſſemble together. 

CONVE'NIENCE, CONVE/NIENCY, 
S. [convenientia, Lat.] ſuitableneſs, or fit- 

s. Advantage, profit, eaſe, or freedom 
from any obſtruftion, or embaraſſment, 
That which may prove uſeful or convenient 
Seaſonableneſs. . 

COMVE'/NIENT, Adj. [conveniens, Lat. | 
fir, ſuitable. Proper, neceſſary. Commo- 
dious. Seaſonable. applied to time. Uſed 
with to or for before the following noun. 
&« Food convenient for me Prov xxx. 8. 

CONVE/NIEN CLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner as is ſuitable with a perſon's caſe, in- 
tereſt, or advantage, Commodiouſly, In 
the beſt manner to promote any end, Por- 

ly. 
rechVvENT. S. [conventus, Lat.] an aſ- 
ſembly of perſons dedicating themſelves 

wholly to the ſervice of religion, and with- 
out any kind of commerce with the world. 
The place inhabited by the religious of cither 
ſex. It may be aſked whether the Magdalen 
houſe, is not founded on theſe principles; 
and may not give occaſion to introducing 
.convents of that ſort into this kingdom ? 

CON'VENTICLE, S. an aſſembly. Fi- 
guratively, a place of worſhip, generally ap- 
plied by church men, to the meetings of 
non-conformiſts. A ſecret aſſembly. 

CONVENTICLER, S. one who fre- 
quents private and unlau ful aſſemblies. Uſed 
by way of reproach for a diſſenter or a per- 
ſon who frequents meeting-houſes. 

CONVENTION, S. [conwentiv, Lat.] 
the coming together or union of the par- 
ticles of a body, An aſſembly met to debate 


FLIOUSLY, Adv. in a rude, 


| 
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on any point. A contract, or agreemeg 
a certain time, uſed for a preliminary u 


definitive treaty. — 
CONVE/'NTIONAL, Adj. ipulal; Wi, "ve: 
agreed to by contract. Nd or 
CONV'EN TIONARY, Adj. ac 
ing to a ent or contract. * 
CON'VENTUAL, Adj. Ccrvenne, Mee 
to a con vent. A 1010 
CONVE'NTUAL, s. a monk, or. — 
| who reſidgs in a convent. * * 
To CONVERGE, v. N. converge, fl, 
to meet in a point, applied to the ry By 
light, or lines drawn from different ſurt fre 
CONVERGENT, Part. | convergers,l. CONV 
iſſuing from divers points, applied ber to 
rays of light, or lines drawn trom difat NV 
points. Converging ſeries. Sec SERIES, ad 
CONVERS'ABLE, Adj. [ written fo CONV! 
times converſible, but improperly ; com ange 
ble, Fr.] fit for converſation or compu, BE 
affable ;; communicative; oppoſed to , be ut 
Or reſer ved. dow. 
CONVERSABLENESS, S. the qui . 
flowing from atfability and god cf 7 
which fits a perſon for entertaining anal CONV 
with Aiſcourte. WVER 
CONVE'RSABLY, Adv. in ſuch a Wy 
ner — to engage others agrecably with « , pr * 
courſe. ; 
CONVE'/RSANT, Part. [Fr. pm of 
accented on the firſt ſyllable] uſed to, NV) 
lowed by in. Conwerſant in books,” ted to 
quainted with; intimate, having interco! f 8 
with; uſed with among. Uſed with CNV 
it implies, employed or engaged. 3 
CONVERSATION, S. | conver ſatis, L CONV 
eaſy, familiar diſcourſe with another. Wl 
tercourſe, Behariour, life, or moral oa or 
ouſt. 1 8 cov 
CONVE'RSATIVE, Adj. fit for org CONVE 
to converſation, n 
To CONVE'RSE, V. N. [conve'ſr, e 
to live with, to accompany. Figurative 10 CO 
to hold intercourſe with; to be acquaint 
with. To be uſed to, followed by « ras, 
To diſcourſe with another; and with «© 3 
fore the ſubject of converſation. her 
verſed ſo often on that ſubject. Dryd, Wi 3 
have commerce with the other ſex, al ſenſe | 
CON'VERSE, S. converſation. Fig CONVE 
tively, familiar acquaintance, In Geode te an 
the drawing a concluſion from ſometi ory - 
ſuppoſed. 1 
CONVER'SELY, Adv. in a contra ff 7 
der ; reciprocally, 1 at 
CON VERSION, S. ſcenverſis, Lat.] r 
change from one ſtate to another. In Vi oN VE 
nity, a change from wickedneſs to p:*!), tin d 
from a falſe to a true religion, In Lo * 
the change of the terms of a propoſition, ONVE 
in theſe ſentences. No virtue is vice; Nee; r 
vice is virtue,” In Algebra, the reducing 1. GON 
equation to one common denominators vine 
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* 
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CONVE'RSIVE, Adj. fit for conv 
tion, or diſcourſe ; communicative. 


C O2, 


men, cox VE RT, v. A. [converto, Lat.] 
3) vi change from a falſe religion to a 
one, To turn from 4 bad to a 
4 life. To turn towards any point. 
Crystal — will convert the needle freely 
ed. Brown. To change the terms of a 
olition ſo that the predicate ſhall become 
ſobject, and the ſubject the predicate, as 
the tollowing, ** All fin is a tranſyreſſi- 
of the law; but every tranſgreſſion of the 
is ſin.“ Hale, To undergo or ſuffer a 
age, uſed with 70, 

UNVERT, S. a perſon prevailed on to 
inge from a falſe to a true religion. 
CONVE'RTER, S. one who perſuades 
uber to change his religion. 

CONV ER TVBILITY, S. the poſſibility 
converſion, 

CONVE'RTIBLEF, Adj. that which may 
changed; altered, or tranſmuted. Ap- 
a to terms or propoſitions, that which 
be uſcd inflead of another, 
(ONVE/RTIBLY, Adv. fo as to be in- 
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CONVERTITE, S. [converti, Fr.] See 
INVERT. 

CONVEX, Adj. [convexus, Lat.] ſwell- 
„ protuberant, applied to the external 
face of a circular body. Uſed ſubſtan- 
ey, for convexity. 

CONVE'XED, Part. bending outwardly, 
plied to the outward ſurface ot any round 
ſpherical or round body. 
CONVE'XEDLY, Adv. protuberant, or 
2 convix form. 

CONVE/XITY, S. the bending, or pro- 
derance formed by the outward ſurface of 
wnd or globular form. 

CONV t'XLY, Adv. in a convex form. 
CONVE/XO-CONCAVE, Adj. hollow 
concave on one ſide, and protuberant or 
ex on the other. 

To CONVEY, V. A. [conwvebo, Lat. ] to 
move, .. To tranſport; uſed with over, 
0 comvep down, to tranſmit by tradition. 
0 covey to, to transfer a right or property 
mother. To tranſact with privacy. 
ll convey the buſineſs.” Sbaleſp. An un- 
ul ſenſe ! 

CONVE'Y ANCE, S. the act of moving a 
ag to another place. The transferring of 
bperty to another. The tranſmitting a 
ith by tradition. A writing or inſtrument 
vhich property is transferred. A ſecret, 
nate, clandeſtine, or juggling ſubſtitution 
one thing in the room of another, 
CONVEYANCER, S. a lawyer, conver- 
tin drawing writings for transfering pro- 


ham 
with 


»ymetin 
to, 


J. 
CONVE YER, S. one who carries or re- 
"es goods from another place. 

To CONVICT, v. A. [corvium, fopine 
©nvingo, Lat.] to prove guilty of ſome 


changed for the other, applied to words or | 


| 


CON 
CONVTCT, Part. [convi&us, Lat. ] proved 


ilty of a crime, or offence. 

CONVICT, S. a perſon proved by a jury 
to be guilty of a crime. 

CONVICTION, S. the proof of guilt. 
The act of proving a crime, Confutation, 
conſciouſueſs of guilt. 

CONVICTIVE, Adj. baving the power 
of convincing. 

To CONVFYNCE, V. A. [convinco, Lat.] 
to prove as to make a perſon acknowledge ity 
truth. To evince, manifeſt, or vindicate. 
To prove guilty, or make a perſon own the 
commiſſion of a crime. To conwince all 
that are ungodly.” Jude 15. Uſed with of, 
to overpower, © Their malady convinces 
great eſſay of art.” Shakeſp. 

CONVINCEMENT, S. the ſame as 
CONVICTION, 

CONVINCIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
convifted or proved guilty ; liable or eaſily 
to be confuted. 

CONVINCINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to convince a perſon. 

CON VFNCINGNESS, S. the evidence of 
any fact or truth. 

To CONVTI'VE, V. A. [corvive, Lat.] to 
entertain ſeveral perſons at a feaſt. Neu- 
terly, to repaſt or feaſt one's ſelf. There 
to the full convive you.” _ 

CONVCVAL, CONVPFVIAL, Adj. {con- 
vivalis, Lat ] relating or belonging to an en- 
tertainment of ſeveral perſons. 

CONUNDRUM, S. [a cant word] a low 
jeſt, or quibble drawn from the double ſigni- 
fication of words or things. 

To CON'VOCATE, V. A. [from conve- 
catum, Lat.] to call together. To ſummons 
ſeveral perſons to meet. 

CONVOCA'TION, s. [Fr. convecatio, 
Lat.] the act of calling ſeveral perſons toge- 
ther, An aſſembly. An afſembly of the 
clergy, for conſultation on matters eccleftaſti- 
cal, during the ſitting of parliamegt. Like- 
wiſe an aſſembly at Oxford, conſiſting ot the 
vice-chancellor, &c. wherein the conferring 
of degrees, expulſion of members, and other 
affairs relating to the univerſity are tranſacted. 

To CONVOKE, V. A. con, Lat.] 
to call together ſeveral perſons; to ſummons. 

To CONVO'LVE, V. A. L convelvo, Lat.] 
to roll together ; to roll over each other. 

CON'VOLUTED, Part. | convolutus, Lat.] 
twiſted, writhed, or rolled up. 

CON VOLU'TION, S. [cenvelutio, Lat.] 
the aft of rolling things over one another, 
The ſtate of a thing rolled up. 

To CON'VOY, V. A. [conwoyer, Fr.] to 
rotect ſhips by ſea, or proviſions, &c, by 
and, from falling into the enemies hands. 

CONVOY, S. [ conwoi, Fr.] ſhips attending 
a fleet of merchants to protect them from an 
enemy. A body of men uſed to guard pro- 
viſions or ammunitions by land. 

CONU'SANCE, S. ¶cennoiſance, Fr.] no- 
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ch full of water, and ſeveral advanced] 
The arſenal is furniſhed with naval 
ſuſicient to fit out a whole fleet. 
age of the E. India company, their ar- 
the king's ſtables, the college, the 
and proviſions, the orphan-houſe, the 
-houſe, and the military ſchool, are all 
The royal library con- 
above 40,000 manuſcripts and printed 
collected from all parts. The inha- 
g are reckoned at about 60, 
hunting the ſoldiers and ſailors, Before 
errible fire in 1728, there were above 
houſes, of which 3785 were reduced 
es, with a prodigious quantity of mer- 
It is about five miles 
cumference, and is ſeated on the eaſtern 
of the Iſle of Zealand, upon a fine bay 
e Baltic Sea, near the ſtreight called the 
oo miles S. W. of Stockholm, 
Vienna, 500 N. E. of Lon- 


kt» of all forts. 


(PIER, S one who tranſcribes or imi- 
Sometimes uſed by way 
proach, for a perſon that is unable to 
ce any thing from the exerciſe of his 
avention and underſtanding. 

WING, S. | coppe, Sax.) in Architecture, 
upper tire Of maſonry, which covers a 


OPIOUS, Adj. [ copia, Lat.] 
unt; redundant; not confine 
V-10USLY, Adv. plentifully ; in great 
wities ; largely ; in a diffuſive manner. 

VPIOUSNESS, S. plenty; abundance 
liveneſs ; exuberance 
ps, or a great flow of words, applied to 


abundance of 


art, [from cop] riſing in a 


08 pe l., S. [ ſpelt likewiſe copel, cupel, 
and cuppel, from cuppe, Sax.] a vellel 
by allayers and refiners, to try and re- 
their metals in. 

OPER, S. [keper, Belg. kyfer, Teut. ] 
id metal of a reddiſh colour, heavier than 
or tin, but lighter than ſilver, lead, or 
, the hardeſt of all metals next to iron, 
on that account mixed with ſilver and 
„to give them a proper degree of hard- 
it is more liable to ruſt than any other 
, its ductility is very great and its divi- 
er, ſignifies alſo a 


ty prodigious, 
in brick work. A 


vellel or boiler fixe 
plate, is a thin piece of 
wed with ſome figure or deſign. A cop- 
work, is a place where copper is wrought 


UPPERAS, S. [capa 


roſa, Span. ] a vitri- 
ſubſtance, It is m 


uſe of in dying 


and hats black, in making ink, in tan- 
$ leather and in making oil of vitriol. 
VPPER-SMITH, S. à perſon who deals 
pellels made of copp:r. | 


COR 


COP PER, Adj. containing copper; made 
of copper ; taſting of copper. 

COP/PICE, S. {coupeaux, Fr.] a ſmall 
— conſiſting of under wood or bruſh- 
wood. | 

COP'PLE-DUST, S. powder uſed in re- 
fining metals. 

CO'PSE, S. [See Coppice, aon, Gr.] un- 
— ſhort wood uſed for fewel. Bruſh» 
wo 
To CO'PULATE, V. A. [copulatum, Lat.] 
to unite, or link together, Neuterly to come 
together, applied to the commerce between 
the ſexes, 

COPULA'TION, S. the embracing of the 
different ſexes. 

CO/PULATIVE, S. [ copulativus, Lat.] 
a term of grammar, implying the joining of 
two or more ſentences, 

CO'PY, S. [covie, Fr. copia, Ital.] a writ- 
ing from ſome other, and is wrote word for 
word from ſome original. An individual 
book or manuſcript. A picture drawn from 
an original piece, A piece of writing tor 
ſchool-boys to write by. A copy-bock, is a 
book of blank paper for ſchool-boys to write 


| 


in. | 

To CO/PY, V. A. to tranſcribe a writing. 
To imitate. 

CO/PY-HOLD, S. in law, a tenure by 
which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but 
the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward of 
the lord's court. 

CO'PYHOLDER, S. a perſon admitted 
a tenant of any lands or tenements in a man- 
or, by copy of court roll, according to the 
cuſtom of the ſaid manor. 

To COQUET, V. A. to treat with an ap- 
pearance of love, without any real affection. 
Neuterly, to act or pretend the lover. 

COQUE' TRY, S. [coqueterie, Fr.] a de- 
fire of attracting the notice of the other ſex. 
An affectation of love, 

COQUET'TE, [Fr. from coquart, Fr, a 
prattler a gay airy girl, who endeavours to 
attract the notice of the other ſex, and to en- 
gage a number of ſuitors merely from a prin- 
ciple of vanity and without any inclination 
to marriage, 

CORAL, S. [ corallium, Lat.] a plant of a 
ſtony nature, growing in the water ; whoſe 
external bark is of a tungous texture, of a 

ellowiſh or greeniſh colour, full of an ac: id 
juice reſembling milk, it covers every part of 
the plant, is eaſily ſeperated from it when 
moiſt, but adheres to it very firmly if ſuffer- 
ed to dry. The whole coral plant grows to 
ſtones, without a root, or any ways penetra- 
ting them like other plants, taking the exact 
form of the ſolid it grows to, and covering it 
like a plate, whence ſeveral have conjectured 
that it is, in its original ſtate, fluid. But as 
it is found to grow and take in nouriſhment 
nn _ plants, to produce flowers and feeds, 

p or 


* 
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or ſomething analogous to them, it is cer- 
tainly one of the vegetable kind. A coral, is 
applied to the toy which is hung pendant 
from the waſte of children, which conſiſts of 
a piece of coral ſet in gold and ſilver, adorned 
with bells. 

CO'RALLINE, Adj. [cerallinus, Lat.] 
conſiſting of or reſembling coral. 

CO'RALLOI'”, CO'RALLOIDA, Adj. 

xopa> on; ] reſembling a coral. 

CO'RANT, S. [ courant. Fr.] a dance con- 
ſiſting of a ſprightly motion. 

COR'BE, Adj. f courbe, Fr.] crooked, 
The corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs.” Spen/. 

CO'RD, S. [ce-t, Brit. corde, Fr. ] a ſtring 
made of hemp twiſted, In Scripture, © The 
cords of the wicked,”* Pſa}. cxxix. 4. are the 
ſnares with which they intangle the weak 
and innocent. To ſtretch a line or cord 
about a city” Lam. ii. 8. Is to demoliſh it, 
or to lay it level with the ground. The cords 
uſed in ſetting up tents, afford ſeveral meta. 
phors, denoting either the ſtability or ruin 
of a place. A cord of wood, is a pile of wood 
of eight feet long, four high, and four 
broad. 

To CORD, V. A. to bind things together 
with a cord. 

COR DAG E, S. a quantity of cords. The 
ropes of a ſhip. ' 

CORDED, Part. made of ropes, or cords 
1% A corded ladder.” Shak, A corded (ilk, is 
tkat whoſe ſurface is not level, but riſes in 
weals or ſtripes. 

CORDELTER, S. a monk of the order of 
St. Francis, ſo called from the cord which 
they wear round their waſte. 

CORDIAL, S. {from cordir, Lat.] in 
medicine, a draught which increaſes the force 
of the heart, by bringing the ſerum of the 

00d into a condition proper for circulation 
and nutrition, Figuratively, any thing which 
occaſions joy or gladneſs. 

CORDIAL. Adj reviving, ſtrengthn'ng. 
Applied to the aff. ions, ſincere, without 
hypocriſy. 

CORDIA'LLITY, S. ſincere affection. 
Sincerity 

CO'R DIALLY, Adv. free from hypocriſy, 
ſincerely, affeQionate!y, 

CO'RDON, S. Fr.] the ribbon worn by 
a knight of any order, 

CORDWAUNER, ©, [ cordenrier, Fr.] 
one who makes and ſells ſhocs. 

CORE, S. [coeur, Fr. cor, Lat.] the heart, 
The inner p..rt ofa thing. Ia a fruit, the 
part which contains the kernel, The part 
which contains the matter of a fore, Uſed 
by Bacon for a body or collection of people 
from corps, Fr. which is pronounced core. 
«© He was in a core of people. Bacon. 
Hen vi 

CYRF-CASTLE, S. a town of Dorſet- 
re, with a market on Thurſd2ys, and two 


)R'NI 


„„ oF oe 


rebired 
hogs and toys. It is ſeated in a perinſi cotab) 
called Purbeck, on a river, and in a hari projet 
foil between two hills, on one of which . eie 
the caſtle. It has one church, and | OR'RI 
houſes 3 the ſtreets are however bad, litt 
not paved. It is governed by a maße. 
aldermen, and ſends two members to u DN 
ment. It is 18 miles S. by W. of bog, WW.) in B 
E. by N. or Weymouth, and 116 W. ech f 
of London. Lon. 15. 27. lat. 50. 34. d filigu, 


CORIA'NDER, S. [coriandrum, Lat 
plant with a frbrous annual root. The g 
men is ſituated under the flower, and bees 
a ſpherical fruit, divided into two parts, e 
taining each an hemiſpherical concave {ﬆ 


which is uſed in medicine, as a carmen, 
and corrector to ſome cathartics. n, ou 
CO'RINTH, S. {a famous city in Gre uppoſe 
wherein Chriſtianity flouriſhed, and ua de gode 
pagated by St. Paul, who wrote two et 2 
to 11s inhabitants, to guard them from ps 
hereſies, that were ſpringing up ore CO! 
them] a ſmall fruit commouly called a beſtow h 
rant. © The clxiet riches ot Zant couſi OR NC 
corinths.”* Bacon. The corinthian oder, ted wit 
Architecture, is one of the five orders, . 
the molt noble, rich, and delicate of CRN. 
all. CORN \ 
CO'RK, S [hkorck, Beig. corcho, Spa unded on 
in Botany, a ſpecies of oak, which is (tr which | 
of its bark every eight or ten years, and i" ſepara! 
far from being injured thereby that it is offs in ler 
ſerved by that means to an hundred years power | 
more. Of the bark are formed bungs cataint 
barrels, and ftopples for bottles, which 191 
wiſe go by the name of the tree, aud W's 44 1 
called corks. akable f 
CO'RKING-PIN, S. a large pin. , and to 
CO'RKY, Adj. reſembling cork. e, 2 
CORN, S. | corn, Sax. haurno, Goti ular plac 
plant, or grain, which produces bread. G. which 2 
unreaped. Grain in the car. An horny! amped. 
ſtante growing on the toes. A ſingle par gp, corn 
To CO'RN, v. A. to ſalt or iprinkle M eimes 
with ſalc. und here 
COR'NEOUS, Adj. [from cornezs, L bis count 
horny or reſembliag horn. ancient 
CORNER, S I[cernel. Brit.] an np) retain 
formed by the mecting of two walls Py v almoſt 
tively, a private place. The enten, at tl 
Every corner, implies the whole. uy hilly 
CO'RNFR WIE, Adv, from one cot nh, thou 
to the other; diagonally ; with the cone irt\cular]y 
front. th ſea- w. 
COR'NET, s. fcornetta, Fr.] a molt heal 
wind inſtrument, uſed by the ancients in d high wit 
An officer in the c«valry, who bears the cou © dutch) 
in the troop, he is the third officer 'n — Co 
company. Cornet, in Farriery, is the lo 4 1. 
part of the piſtern of a horſe, runs e eneng: 
the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed by the RO! 
which joins and covers the upper part © = 82 


hoot. 
COR/NETTER, S. a perſon who d 


Lis, viz, on May 12, and October 19, for 


: race 
the Cornet. 00 
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N NIck, S. I corniche, Fr. coronis, Lat.] 


cchireture, the uppermoſt member of 


erin cotablature of a column. Lik-wiſe all 
b projetures of maſonry or joinery, as 
ch FILE — a 
nd (&0K'RICLE, S. [a diminutive from corn, 
bad, of. ja little horn. On the long and ſhort- 
agor : rice... Brown. 
0 pat! 0&/NICULATE, Adj. [from cornu, | 
Poal, 

esch flower, produce many horned pods 


d fliguts 

ORNI'FIC, Adj. [from cornu, Lat. and 
„ Lat.] productive of horns. 

RN IG EROUS, Adj. horned; bear- 


horns 


n of a large horn, lilled with flowers and 


's 
To CORN'UTE, V. A. [cornutus, Lat.] 
dello w horns ; to cuckold, 
CORNU/TED, Part. ſcornutus, Lat.] 
ted with horns ; horned ; made a cuc- 
[1 


ed a « 
hls 
1 der, 
„ and 


of the oN ro. S. a cuckold. 


CORNWALL, an Engliſh county ſur- 
unded on all ſides by the ſea, except to the 
which joins to Devonſhire, from which 
s ſeparated by the river Tamer. It is 75 
ls in length, and 26 in breadth, but grows 
mower gradually towards the land's end. 
containt 27,620 houſes, 165,660 inhabi- 
ts, 19x pariſhes, 27 market-towns, and 
nds 44 members to parliament, It is re- 
ukable for the ſtannaries, where they get 
, and to theſe belong particular laws, im- 
vnities, and privileges. And there are par- 
ulir places which have the coinage of tin, 
which all the tin muſt be carried, to be 
kmped. The other commodities are, b'uc 
te, corn, fruits, cattle, and a little ſilver. 
netimes a fort of diamond, have been 
und here, but not ſo hard as the true. 
lis county was one of the places to» which 
© ancient Britons retreated, whoſe language 
ey retained for a conſiderable time, but is 
vw almoſt extinct, unleſs at two or three pa- 
es, at the land's end. The ſoil is gene- 
Ay billy and rocky, covered with ſhallow 
nh, though there are many fruitful valleys, 
iricularly near the ſea, which they manure 
th ſea-weeds, and fat ſand, The air is 
tetty healthy, though they are much ſubject 
d high winds, and ſtorms. It has the title 
i dutchy, and the king's eldeſt ſon is 
ke of Cornwall. 

CO NX. Adj. horny, hard like a horn. 
oducing corn. 

COROLLARY, S. Ccorollarium, Lat.] an 
&ful conſequence drawn from ſomething 
lich is demonſtrated. Something abound- 
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in Botany, applied to ſuch plants, as | ſon to the head-ach as long 
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ing, or a ſurplus, from the French. Bring 
a corollary.— rather than want.“ Shak. 

COR/ONAL, S. [from corona, Lat.] a 
crown, a garland, The top of the head, 
The corena/ ſuture, in Anatomy is the firſt 
of the cranium, which reaches from one 
temple to the other, in young children it is 
open in the middle, and if cloſed too much, 
as is too generally the caſe, it ſubjects a per- 
as he lives. 
CORONARY, Adj. — Lat.] 
relating to, or ſitu ted on the crown of the 
head 

CO RO NATION, S. the ſolemnity of 
crowning a king. Figuratively, the pomp or 
aſſembly preſent at the ſolemnity of the 


ORNU-COPLE, S. [from cormu a horn, | crowning of a king. 
| copia, Lat. plenty] among the ancients | 
um, out of which a plenty of every thing | ſervator of the peace in the county, where 
ſuppoſed to grow. It is the charaQteriſtic elected; in caſe of a violent death he is to 
the goddeſs of plenty, and deſcribed in the | make inquelt together with 12 jurymen im- 


CO'RONER, S. [from crona, Lat. ] a con- 


panneled by him, to enter appeals for mur- 
der, pronounce judgments for outlawries, exe- 
cute the king's writs, and what is remarkable, 
his olſice does not determine on the king's de- 
miſe, as that ofjudges and all others which act 
by virtue of his commiſſion. 


CO'RONET, S. | corr:erra, Ital.] a ſmall 


inferior crown worn by the nobility ; that 
of duke is adorned with ſtrawberry leaves; 
that of a marqu's with leaves and pearls pla- 
ced interchangeably ; thar of an earl with 
the pearls raiſcd above the leaves; that of a 
viſcount is ſurrounded with pearls only ; and 
that of a baron has only four pearls. 

COR/PORAL, S. [corrupted from caporal, 
Fr.] the loweſt officer in the foot, who com- 
mands one of the diviſions, places and re- 
lieves centinels, and keeps good order. 

COR'PORAL, Adj. {corporel, Fr.] rela- 
ting to the body. 

CORPORA'LITY, S. the quality of bo- 
dy, or matter. 

CO/'RPORALLY, Adv. in a ſenſible, a ma- 
terial, or bodily manner ; bodily. 

CORPORATE, Adj. [corperis, genitve of 
corpus] united into a body or community, 

CO'RPORATENESS, S. the ſtate of a 
body corporate. 

CORPORA'TION, S. a body politic, au- 
thorized by the king's charter, to have a com- 
mon ſeal, and to ſue or be ſued in their com- 
mon capacity, as if an individual. 

CORPO'RATURE, S. {| cerporis, Lat.] 
the ſtate of a material being. 

CORPO'REAL, Adj. [corporevs, Lat.] 
conſiſting of matter or body, not ſpiritual. 

CORFPURIFICA'TION, S. [| from corpus, 
Lat. and o] the act of rendering a thing 
i he object of the touch or — 5 

To CORPO RI FT, V. A. to thicken or 
ieduce into a body. q 

CO'RPS, CORPSE, S. [corps, Fr. from 
corpus, Lat. when applied to the human body 


every letter is pronounced; but when applied 
Pp 2 to 


* - 


COR 
fo a body of forees, only cor Jthe body. A dead 
body, a carcaſe. A body or colſection of ſoldiers. 

CO'RPULENCE, CO'RPULENCY, S. 
[corpulentia, Lat.] the condition of a perſon 
over- loaded with fleſh and fat., 

COR'PULENT, S. ſcorpulentus, Lat.] 
ficſhy ; fat, 

COR/PUSCULE, s. 
a ſmall body; a particle o 
® ſmall fragment, 

COPUSCULAR, CORPUSCULA*RIAN, 
Adj. belonging to atoms, or the ſmall parti- 
cles of things, 

To CORRA'DE, V. A. [corrado] to rub 

j or wear away by rubbing. 

CORRADIA'TION, S. [trom con and ra- 
dius, Lat.] the conjunction of rays termina 
ting in one point. 

To CORRECT, v. A. [orreftum, Lat.] 
to reprimand or puniſh a perſon for a fault. 
In Printing, to point out the faults of the 
compohtor, that they may be amended before 
a lheet is worked off! To mend any error in 
writing. In Medicine, to coun'eratt, the ill- 
qualit:cs of one ingredient by another. To 
give a perſon notice of his faults. 

CORRECT, Adj. [correcius, Lat.] per- 
fett; freed from errors or miſtakes. 

CORRE'CTION, S. puniſhment for crimes 
or faults, The amendment of an' error in 
writing or printing. Something put into the 
place of that which was erroneous ; an amend- 
ment. Repreh:nſion, cenſure. 

CORRECTIVE, Adj. having the power 
of altering or amending. 


22 Lat.] 
matter; an atom; 


CORRECTIVE, S. that which has the 


power of altering or amending. 

CORRECTLY, Adv. free from faults, 
on account of having undergone frequent 
amendments. ExaGtiy. 


q 
CORRECTNESS, S. perfection ariſing 


from frequent alterations and amendments 

CORRE'CTOR, S. he who punithes for 
faults. In Printing, the perſon who alters 
the errors of the compolitor in the proofs, 

_ To COR'/RELATE, V. N. trom cer 
and reſatus, Lat.] to have a reciprocal relation 
to euch other, as father ard fon. 

COR/RELATE, S. a perſon that ſtands 
in an oppoſite relation, as father and ſon. 

CORREL*ATIVE, Adj. [from con, and 
r/ativas, Lat.] having a reciprocal relation, as 
father and fon, huſband and wife. 

To COR'RESPOND, v. N. [from con 
and r-{pendeo, Lat.] to anſwer; match; ſuit; 
to be proportionate or adequate, To keep up 
an acquaintance with another by letters, 
followed by wwirb. . 

CORRESPU/NDENCE, COR*RESPON- 
DENCY, S. agreement; the matching of 
_ things. An intercourſe by letter. Friend 

ip. 

COR*RESPONDENT, Adj. fitting; agree- 
ing; anſwering. 


— COR'RESPONDENT, S. one with whom 


COR 


| commerce is carried on, or intelligent dne wl 
by meſſages or letters. hacer. 
CORRESPO/NSIVE, Adj. ſuitabe COR| 
anſwerable to. being 
CORRIGIBLE, Adj. from ci COR 
that which may be mended. That whid th 
the proper object of puniſhment. Com ende 
or having the power of amending any fa COR] 
CORRTVAL, S. a perſon who oy ttenne 
auother in his views of intereſt, power, a ige 
Or love. Lite wh 
CORRO'BORANT, Part. [c:r:1, er cc 
Lat.] having the power of giving ſlrengh he me 
To CORRO'BORATE, V. A. [fron dercd 
roboratum] to confirm or <eſtablih, potten. 
ſtrengthen. n ulcer, 
CORROBO'RATION, S. the & COR 
ſtrengthening. Confirmation. he af i taint 
confirming. COR 
CORRO'BORATIVE, Adj. having de © 
power of increaſing ſtrength, or a COR! 
proof. prrupte 
To CORRODE, V. A. to eat 2 CO'R 
degrees. To prey upon. To eonſuneirmcd v 
' CORRO/DENT, Fart. | corredens, l chants 
having the power of ſeparating or red io the N 
the particles of a body, applied to the eg COR 
ſome menſtruum, on ſolid bodies, for a de: 
CORK O'DIBLE, Adj. That which CO'R 
be conſumed by ſome corroding liquor, {mall ar 
CORROSIBIYLITY, S. the poſlibil COR 
dein g corroded, nx, I 
COR/ROSIBLE, Adj. [from cer, nal p 
that which may be eaten, conſumed, ot CO'R 
parated by ſome liquor. reſembli 
CORRO'SIBLENESS, 8. the qui CO'R 
being liable to be corroded, aboundi, 
CORRO'SION, $ the diffolvtion of COR 
particles of a thing by an acid or (alin, 
vor. COR 
CORRO'STVE, Adj. having the p lick, 
fretting or vexing. COR 
CORROSIVE, S. that which has e and 
er of eating or waſting away. That u plied to 
has the power of fretting. Ciſcous | 
CORROSIVELY, S. Adv. in the ber ſec 
ner of a corroſive, Having the quality **ring 
corroſive, ing row! 
CO'RRUGANT, Part. [corragan, Ions; 
having the power of contracting into ke. My 
kles. lave a 
To COR'RUGATE, v. A. [cry ** anc 
Lat.] to wrinkle, to furrow. lavender 
CORRUGA'TION, S. the act of con! COS! 
ing into wrinkles. having | 
To CORRU'PT, V. A; [ corruptum, charms 
to putreſy. Figuratively, to engage ot a be 
vail on a perſon to do ſomething eontn cog'! 
his conſcience, To ſpoil, to vitiate, to ting te 
rotten. nde ſ⸗ 
CORRU'PT, Adj. [corruptus, Lat. vi fun. 
loſt to piety, or morality; biaſſed by dal  CO'S 
tainted ; rotten, eue uit 
CORRPU'TER, S. that which rig Cos! 
1 


COS 
1 who ſeduces a perſon to vice. A ſe- 


lacer. 
CORRUPTIBULITY, S. the poſſibility 
being corrupted or putriſied. 
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x rendered vitious. 

CORRU'PTION, 8. ie, Lat.] 
atenneſs, putrefaction. In Morality, a 
ge from virtue to vice. In Politics, a 
ine wherein perſons are loſt to the good of 
heir — 1 and are bought by vribes, 
he means by which any perſon may be 
rendered vitious, or a thing may be made 
ten, In Surgery, the matter contained in 


n ulcer, 
CORRUPTIVE, Adj. having the power 
of tainting, or making vitious, 
CORRU'PTLESS, Adj. that which can- 
ut be Corrupted, or tainted, 
CORR'/UP NESS, S. the quality of a 
prrupted body. Vice. 
267 CORSAIR, 8. wu corſaro, Ital.] an 
cd veſſel, which ſtops and plunders mer- 
chants veſſels, eſpecially thoſe which are 
in the Mediterranean ſea. A pirate. 
CO'RSE, S. [corpſe, Fr.] a poetical word 
y. 


Corby 
reng'h 
{fron 


iſh, 


for a dead bod 
CO'RSELET, S. [Fr. corſaletto, Ital.] a 
ſmall armour for the fore part of the body. 


bil CORTICAL, Adj. [from corticus, of 
tx, Lat.] birky; belonging to the ex- 

ſum, ternal part of any thing. 7 

a, of CORTICATED, Adj. [corticatus, Lat. 


reſembling the bark of a tree. 
CORTICOSE, Adj. {certiceſas, Lat.] 
abounding with bark. 

CORU'SCANT, Part, 3 art. of 
uc, Lat.] ſhining by flaſhes; flaſhing. 
CORCUSC ACTION, 8. [ coruſcatio, Lat.] 
i quick, ſudden flaſh, A glittering light. 

CORYMBIFEROUS, Adj. [from corym- 
kt and fero, Lat. to bear] in Botany, ap- 
plied to ſuch plants as have a compound 
diſcous flower, without any down adhering to 
their ſeeds; they derive their name from their 
tearing their flowers in cluſters, and ſpread- 
ng round in the form of an umbrella, as 
owons; of this kind is the corn marigold, 
ke, Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes them into ſuch as 
layve a radiated flower, as the ſun flower, 
Ke. and ſuch as have a naked flower, as the 
lender, cotton and tanſey. 

COSME!TIC, Adj. | xoojnrixec, — 
having the power of improving the perſona 
harms 3 beautifying, ' Uſed ſubſtantively 
for a beautifying — 

COS MICAL, Adj. [wowacs, Gr.] re- 
ting to the world. In Aſtronomy, riſing 
- the ſame degree of the ecliptic with the 
un. 

COSNMICALL V, Adv. riſing at the ſame 
ume with the ſun. 
COSMO'GONY, S. [from xeojce, Gr. 


on of 
ſaline 


the} 
at vi 


CORRU'PTIBLE, Adj. Cones! 
chat which may be putriſied, de IL 


C08 
and zen] the riſe, orlgin, beginning, er 
creation of the world. 

COSMO/GRAPHER, S. [from .z#7pee;, 
the world, and ygaqwe, Gr. a deſeriber] 
one who compoſes a iption of all the 
arts of the world. 

COSMO/GRAPHY, S. a deſcription of 
the ſeveral parts of the world. It conſiſts 
of geography and aſtronomy. 

COSMOPO'LITAN, S. [from ee, 
Gr. and ver] a citizen of the world. 
One who thinks himſelf at home in all com- 
panies, and in all countries. 

COSSACKS, a people inhabiting the con- 
fines of Poland, Ruſſia, Ta; tary, and Turky. 
They are divided into ſeveral branches, the 
Koſakki-ſa Parovi, the Koſſakki-Donſki, and 
the Koſakki- Jaici, Theſe laſt are the wildeſt 
of them all, though they dwell in large vil- 
lages, along the banks of the river Yaik, 
near its fall into the Caſpian ſea, They live 
on huſbandry, fiſhing, . and their cattle, but 
rob their neighbours as often as they have 
opportunity. In the winter they keep. at 
home, but in ſummer they rove in boats 
on the Caſpian ſea, with an intent to at- 
tack the veſſels ſailing thereon. Their reli- 
gion is a mixture of Paganiſm, Mahome- 
taniſm, and Chriſtianity, Their only town 
is Yaikſkoy, The banks of the rivers are 
exceedingly fertile, and produce all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, Koſakki-ſa-Parovi are the 
principal of the three branches, and dwell 
near the river Boriſthenes or Nieper. Theſe 
people are large and well made, have blue 
eyes, brown hair, and aqualine noſes; the 
women are handſome, well ſhaped, and yery 
complaiſant to ſtrangers. Theſe are the 
people, who, joining with the Ruſffian 
army, do ſo much miſchief in the king of 
Pruſſia's dominions. The country which 
they now inhabit, is called Ukrain, and is 
one continued and exceeding fertile plain, 
which produces corn, pulſe, to „and Ho- 
ney. The paſtures are ſo good, that their 
cattle are the largeſt in Europe. Their 
towns are all built of wood, after the man- 
ner of the Ruſſians, Koſakki-Donſki dwell 
on both ſides of the river Don, and are much 
the ſame for ſize and ſhape as the former ; 
theſe are under the protection of Ruſſia, and 
profeſs the ſame religion, They live upon 
their cattle, huſbandry, and robbing. 

COST, S. [%, Belg.] the price, charge, 
expence. Figuratively, ſumptuouſneſs, lux- 
ury. Loſs, detriment, In Law, that which 
is due to the attorney of the contrary 

arty, 

F 1s COST, v. N, [Preter and Participle 

Preter cof# of coftare, Ital.] to be purchaſed 
at a particular ſum, 

CO'STAL, Adj. [from ca, Lat.] be- 
longing or relating to the ribs. 


O'STIVE, Adj. [confipatury Lat. 1. 
I. 
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COT 


Fr] bound in the body; going ſeldom to | 


ſtool. : I 

CO'STIVENESS, S. in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural detention of the excrements. 

CO'STLINESS, S. ſumptuouſneſs, expen- 
fiveneſs, The great ſum paid for a thing. 

CO'STLY, Adj. requiring a large ſum for 
its pu chaſe. Expenſive; rare; valuable. 

COT, S. [ cote, Sax. ] a ſmall, low and 
mean houſe. A hut. Likewiſe an abridg- 
ment of cotquean, one who loves cffeminate 
compliments, | 

COTE'MPORARY, Adj. [from con and 
tempus, Lat.] living at the fame time with 
another. See CONTEMPORARY, 

CO'T-QUEEN, S. [from vote, Sax. and 

an, Sax.) Jobnſen, without attending to 
fs analogy or ſignification, ſuppoſes it to be 
derived from cequin, Fr. (a rogue, knave, or 
beggarly fellow) a perſon who officioully con- 
cerns himſelf with woman's affairs. Cor, its 
abbreviation, is only in uſe. See COT, 

CO'TTAGE, S. [ſee COT] a little mean 
building, houſe or hut. 

CO'TTAGER, S. one who lives in a hut, 
or cottage. 

CO1* 1 ON, S. [cottion, Brit. cottone, Ital. 
the down of the fruit of the corton-trce, 
Cotton likewiſe ſignifies a coarſe kind of cloth 
ma qe of its threads, when ſpun. The Man- 
cheſter velvet, which is made of this ſub- 
Nance, both on account of its beauty and 
wear, recommends the growing of cotton very 
ſtrongly. 

COT'TON, [Six ROBERT] deſcended 
from an antient family of that name, which 
flouriſhed long before the reign of Edward 
III. they took their name from Cotton, in 
the county palatine of Cheſter. This great 
man was born the 22d of Jan.1570,at Denton, 
near Connington, in Huntingdonſhire, he 
ſtudied at Irinity college, Cambridge, and 
took his batchelor of arts degree in 1575. 
The noble collection of manuſcripts for 
which this nation is abundantly indebted to 
Him, was begun to be collected by him in 
the 18th year of his age. The aſſiduity 
w.th which he proſecuted the fludy of anti- 
quities, the great dependance that all the 
gone perſonages both in queen Elizabeth's, 

ing James's, and king Charles's reign, had 
on his knowledge in this branch of literature, 
was great, and the many curious ſubjects that 
were by them ſubmitted to his deciſion, muſſ 
give us a favourable and high idea of his 
abilities; his generous defence of liberty in 
religion, as well as the ſtate, muſt attract 
Lim the admiration of all true Engliſhmen ; 
and the noble collection of manuſcripts re- 
— to the hiſtory and antiquities of this 
kingdom, which were afterwards increaſed 
by his ſon and grandſon, is a nobler mauto- 
leum to his memory, than the pyramids of 
Agypt, arc to its monarchs, To 2 


LES 


cov 


collections. 


compenſate. 


To COT'TON, ,V. N. to riſe wit 
nap. To cement; to unite or jo'n inte 
with another. It will not be vaſy to ct 


with another.“ Swift. 
To CO'UCH, v. N. [coucher, Fr.] to 
down. To lie down, applied to beaſts, 


thing in a be 
„ We couch malt about a foot thick.“ 
bed, to hide in anather body. To incl 


o compriſe, to urge by way of implicaio 
© The great argument for a future (lat, 


couched in the words I have read.“ Atth 


In Surgery, to take off a film, which « 


ſtructs the ſight, 


CO'UCH, S. along ſeat, on which peo 


ſit or lie down, Figuratively, a bed. 


couch, or bed of raw malt. Mortimer. 


CO'UCHANT, Part. [Fr.] lying dont 


ſquating. In Heraldry, applied to the 


ture of à beaſt lying with his belly on 


ground. 


COC CHER, 8 one who couches; an 


ſt. 
CO'VE, S. T cœnvrir, Fr.] a ſmall creek 

bay z a ſhelter, or cover, | 

COVENANT, S. [ convenant, Fr. ]anay 


ment between perſons for their perform 


certain conditions; a writing, containing 
ſtipulated terms of a contract. 

| To COVENANT, V. N. to bargin 
agree, or ſtipulate; to agree with a pe 
on certain conditions, uſed with fir bet 
the thing bargained for, and with betore 


perſon with whom the agreement is made 


COVENANIE'E, s. in Law, one 
is a party in a covenant, 

COVENTRY, a town or city in Wars! 
ſhire, which, with Litchfield, is a Lil 
ſee. Its market is on Friday, and thc! 
are, on May 2, for horſes, cows, and ſbe 
on Friday, in Trinity weck, for flat 
linen, and woollen, and on the firſt day! 
repreſent the lady Godiva on horſeback, 
on November 1, for linen, woolen, ard 
ſes. It is a city and county contamig 
villages and hamlets, and governed by * 


the titles of his own writings, would requi 
too much room in this place; though | 
muſt be acknowledged, that there is no hi 
tory of our nation extant, which does ng 
owe all its value either to his writings, or hi 
When living, he was lu; 
ready to communicate, was careſſ d by. 
the learned and great, both at home a 
abroad; was à member of the Society 
Antiquaries, both at its firſt inſtitution, a 
reviſal, was looked on as an oracle in poirt 
of antiquity, and when he died, in it; 
left all the lovers of learning, in grief | 
a loſs which no perſon then living, co 


lie in wait or ambuſh, To ſtoop or (« 
down. Adtvely, to lay on a bed, to ln 
or ſtratum, or to (pr: 


layer, or one thing ſpread over another, © 
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audulent. 
To CO 
es ſhort 
th ſomet] 
bus prete: 
Iman ip] 
We of fin 
plied to | 
the preſe 
COVER 
ung. Fi, 
dich hide 
The pre 
werfectio 
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COV 


requir | | 
0g" BE. tailiffs, heriffs, 10 aldermen, and other 
i s rs, It holds pleas for all actions, has a 


for felons, as well as debtors, and ſends 
members to parliament. It comprehends 
urds, 3 pariſh · churches, 2 of which have 
7 lofty ſpires, and was ſurrounded with 
mg walls, which were demoliſhed by the 
kr of king Charles II in 1662, It has a 
wmar-ſchool, with three maſters, and ex- 
tons for both univerſities, and another 
ſchool for poor boys, beſides ſeveral hoſ- 
s; as, one for ten old men, another for 
ue coat boys, a third for 8 married cou- 
s. and a fourth in Weſt-orchard-ſtreet. 
the market-place ſlood the ſtatelieſt croſs 
fngland, it being 66 feet high, and a- 
med with the ſtatues of ſeveral kings, but 
hs been lately taken down. This town 
of great extent, but the houſes, bein 
My very old, and chiefly built with w 
plailter, with ſtories projecting over each 
her, make but an indifferent appearance, 
has a conſiderable manufacture in ſtuffs, 
ncularly tammies, as alſo ribbands, and 
$the title of an earldom. It is 4o miles 
N. W. of Northampton, 58 N. E. of 
buceſter, 1 N. E. of Warwick, 50 N. of 


why ford, 37 S. of Derby, 26 N. W. of Litch- 
en , and 92 N. W. of London. Lon. 16. 9. 
62. 26. 
* c EN ANT ER, S. one who covenants 
gy" another. Applied, in the great rebel- 
0 , to thoſe who took the ſolemn league or 
g jenant, 
a COVENOUS, Adj. [from covin] in Law, 
Wenent, 
©" To CO'VER, v. A. [the e pronounced 
> ſhort ; from couvrir, Fe. to ſpread 
th ſomething z to conceal ; to hide by ſpe- 
A brctexts ; to obliterate ; to conceal from 
p man fight. ** Charity ſhall cover a multi- 
* Ke of fins.” x Peter iv. 3. To copulate, 
* plied to horſes; to wear a hat. © Covered 
„e preſence of the king. Dryd. 
"> co VER, S. that which is ſpread over ſome 
gun, ing. Figuratively, concealment z or that 


> hides from view ; a ſpecious pretence. 
de pretence of it is a handſome cover for 
* perfections.“ Collier. 
eo vR, S. ſhelter, a ſhelter from dan- 
7 


COV'ERING, S. dreſs, any thing ſpread 
r another perſon. 
COVER LE'T, S. [couvrir and lit, Fr.] the 


= fermoſt bed · eloaths. 

10 COVERT, S. { couvert, Fr.] a ſhelter, a 
* „ of defence; a thicket. 

unt CO'VERT, Adj. [ couvert, Fr.] ſheltered, 
„ bidLen, private, concealed by ſome ſpe- 


1 us appearance. 

TOVERTLY, Adj. cloſe, private, or in- 
ret manner. 

COVER TNESS, S. the quality of being 
«gen, unperceived, or inſidious. 


CO'VERTURE, S. ſhelter, defence againſt 


COU 


any danger ; a ſpecious pretext to conceal 
bad deſign. "In Law, the ſtate of a marri 
woman. | 

To CO'VET, V. A. [convaiter, Fr.] to de- 
fire earneſtly ;; endeavour to acquire with 
great eagerneſs, ** Cover earneſtly the beſt 
gifts.” 1 Cor, xil. 31. Neuterly, to have a 
ſtroug and violent deſire, followed by after. 
* Which while ſome; coveted after.” 1 Tim. 
vi. 

CO'VETABLE, Adj. that which is wor- 
thy to be deſired. 

CO'VETOUS, Adj. [conveituſe, Fr.] inor- 
dinately deſirous of; eager after the acquir- 
ing money; avaricious. Deſirous, fond, or 
eager to poſſeſs. | 

CO/'VETOUSLY, Adv. in an avaricious 
manner. 

CO'VETOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing inordinately eager after gain. 

COVEY, S. the o pronounced like that 
in noſe, couvee, Fr.] a hatch ; or an old bird 
with her young. A number or birds near 
one another. 

CO'UGH, S. [pronounced coff, from 
kuch, Belg ] in Medicine, a convullive mo- 
tion of the diaphragm, &c. with a noiſe 
like that of an exploſion, intended by na- 
ture to unburden the trachea of the ſerous 
humour with which its glands are over- 
charged. 

To CO'UGH, V. N. [kuchen, Belg. 4%, 
IN.} To make a noiſe in endeavouring to 
diſcharge the trachea or lymph of the lungs, 
with which it is over- charged, on account of 
the ſtoppage of perſpiration, Actively, to 
eject or clear by coughing. 

CO/UGHER, S. a perſon aſſected with a 
cough ; one who couyhs. 

CO'VIN, CO'VINE, S. [conwenir, Fr.] 
an agreement between perſons to cheat ano- 
ther. 

CO'VING, S. (from cove or couvrir, Fr, 
to cover] in building, applied to thoſe houſes 
that project over the ground-plot. 

CO/ULD, pronounced coo/d, the preter- 
imperfect of can] was able, or capable to. 

COULTER, S. [| culter, _ the ſharp 
iron, which cuts the earth in a plough-ſhare. 

COU'NCIL, S. { concilium, Lat. conſeil, Fr.] 
an aſſembly met together to deliberate on any 
ſubject. 

Co- SEL, S. [confilium, Lat. con ſeille, 
Fr.] advice given to à perſon. Conſulta- 
tion, or deliberation on meaſures proper for 
effecting any purpoſe. Examination or 
weighing the conſequences of things. To 
keep council, ſecrecy, or concealing the mea- 
ſures agreed on at a council, Figuratively, a 
ſcheme, or plan formed with care and deli- 
beration. In Law, a perſon who pleads at 
the bar, being an abbreviation of _— 

To COU'NSEL, V. A. ¶ conſeiller, Fr.] to 
give advice, or inform a perſon of the moſt 
adyantageous ſteps, To adviſe or direct. 

COU'NSELLOR, 


COU 


.COUNNSELLOR, s. one who gives ad. 
vice to another. A confidant. One whoſe 
buſineſs it is to adviſe in matters of ſtate. 
In Law, a perſon who pleads at the bar. 

To COUNT, V. A. [compter, Fr.] to 
numder, tell, or reckon. To eſteem in any 
particular light, Neuterly, to draw as a con- 
ſequence from, | 

COUNT, S. [ compte, Fr. comes, Lat.] a 
nobleman in rank between a duke and a 


COU'NTABLE, Adj. that which may be 

connred or numbered, 
_ COUN'FENANCE, S. [contenance, Fr.] 
the form of the face. Figuratively, air, or 
Jook, Uſed with keep, .a compoſure of the 
features and complexion wherein they under- 
go no change in countenance. Confidence 
or unchangeablenets ; out of countenance ; 
bafhfuineſs, bluſhing, or an appearance of 
conſcious guilt ad ſhame. Eiguratively, 
protection, ſupport, ** Give countenance to 
piety and virtue.“ Atrers, Outward ſhow, 
and appearance. Unfold the evil here 
wrapt up in countenance.” Shak, 

To COUN'TENANCE, V. A. to fa vou 
or protect. Figuratively, to act ſuitable to. 
To encourage; to appear in defence of. 

COUN'TENANCER, S. one who ap- 

roves or encourages a perſon or deſign, 

CQUN/TER, 8. [coutir, Fr.] a falſe 
piece of money. The table or board on 
which good are ſhown in a ſhop, or warc- 
houſe. ] 

„ COUN'TER, Adv. centre, Fr. contra, 

Lat.] in oppoſition, contrary, uſed with 6. 
Jn Hunting, the wrong way, contrary, or 
oppolite ways. 

To COUNTERA'CT, V. A. acting con- 
trary to a thing. | 

o COUNTERBA'LLANCE, V. A. to 
ballance one thing againſt another, Figura- 
fively, to have an oppoſite effect. 

To COUN”"TERBUFE, V. N. tg beat 
back a thing in motion. To ſtrike or beat 
Þack. . 
 COUNTERBUFE, S. a blow or ſtroke 
which makes a thing recoil, 

COUN'TERCHANGE, S. 
changing of things. 

To COUN! ! ERCHANGE, v. N. to give 
one thing for another, 

COUNTERCHA'RM, S. a ſpell to deſtroy 
the eſſects of another. 

To COUN'TERCHARM, V. A. 
counteract the eſſect of 2 charm, 

To COUNTERCHE'.'K, V. A. to ſtop 
by a ſudden obſtru&t'on, | ; 

COUNTEREVIDENCE, S. a teſtimony 
oppaſite to a former one. 

To COUN'TERFEIT, V. A. [ conntre/cit, 
irom contrefuire, Fr.] to imirate with an in- 
tention to make the thing paſs for an origi- 


a mutual 


to 


 fruſtratys its effects. 


nol. To reſemble. Figuratively, to pretend 
to ſomething re- Hy excellcut. 


„ 
, COUN/TERFEIT, 8. copied from ins 


ther, with an intention to be paſſed for x col 
original. Forged; fictitious. F iguratively which 
an hypocrite, | ted. 

COUN'TERFEIT, S. an impoſter, Some cot 
thing in imitation of another. A forger, force 0 
 COUN'TERFEITER, S. a foryer; « COL 
who imitates a thing to paſs it as an orig Fr.] in 

COUN'TERFEITLY, Adv. fiction wich 
with diſſimulation or hypocriſy. taken f 

COUNTER FE'/SANCE, S. Icauntreci To ( 
ſance, Fr.] the act of imitating with a run 
intent, Forgery. higher 

To COUNTERMA'ND, v. A. fc. slingn 
mander, Fr. contra, and mando, Lat. | to com keretar 


mand ſomething contrary to what has he: 
ordered, to repeal an order. Figurative 
to oppoſe. , 

To COUN'TER MARCH, V. A. to mare 
in an oppoſite direction. To march back, 

COQUN'TERMARCH, S. in War, 
change of the wings and front of a batt 
lion, whereby the men in the front come 
be in the rear. 

COUNTER MA/RK, S. a ſecond orthir 
mark put on a bale of goods belonging: 
two or more 2 that it may not 
opened but in the preſence of them all. T! 
mark of the goldſmiths company on a pice 
of ſilyer, added to that of the maker, t 
ſhew that it is ſtandard. An artificial cavit 
or hollow made in the teeth of horſes, tha 
have outgrown their natural mark, to con 
ceal their age, apd make them appe 
younger than they axe. 

COUN TERMINE, S. in War, a ſubt 
raneous paſſage in ſearch of the enemies mir 
to take out the powder, or any other wa 


ls, Lal 
Figurat 
knce. 
COU 
14/ue ſy 
or objed 
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prtmer 
traders | 
COU 
cannot | 
COU” 
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COU” 
ruſtic, 


To COUNTERMINE, v. A. [from t} 
noun] to dig à paſſage into an enemy 
mine to take out the powder. Figorativel 
to fruſtrate any deſign, or defeat by feere 
meaſpres, * : 

COUNTERPANE, S. [contrepsint, Fr.] 
cloth or ornamental covering over a bed, 

COUNTERPAR'T, S. a part oppolite te 


or that anfwers another ; a copy. dance 
COUNTERPLEA, S. a reply to a e Fach, 
in order to oppoſe the plea of another. ders (tay 
To COUNTERPLOT, V. A. to pom its 
one plot againſt another, to hinder its < lo the ce 
tects. n COU! 


lame pla 
dred at! 
larmer, | 
COU! 
tealm in 
An earld, 
lant, you 
Paris,” 


COU'NTERPLOT, S. « ſtratagem, plot 
or artifice oppoſed to another. 

To COUNTERPO'ISE, v. A. [fr 
contre and poids, Fr. weight] to place on 
weight againſt another, Fo act againſt wit 
equal weight. To act with equal power 
gainſt any thing, : 

COUNTERFOTS E, S. an equivalent, 
thing of equal weight or worth with a 
ther. The fiate of being placed to deſtro 


the eſſects, or counterbalanec another weilt ig } 
U 
| or cauſe. or uma 


COU | 
COUNTERPOT'SON, 8. a medicine by 


for aq 
inch which the effects of poiſon are counter- 
ated. 

Some COU'NTERPRESSURE, S. an oppoſite 
We. force or preſſure. 

f a COUNTERSCARP, S. [countreſcarpe, 
igin: Fr. ] in Fortiacation, that part of the ditch 
ſly which is next the camp ; ſometimes it is 


aken for the whole covert way, or glacis. 
To COUN”TERSIGN, V. A. to lign an 
nlrument ſigned before by a perſon of 
tioher rank ; thus when a charter or patent 
slingned by the king, and afterwards by the 


con WY fcretary, the ſecretary is ſaid to cottnrerfign 

$ bee Il 

rivet COUNTERTEF/NOR, S: one of the mid- 
de parts of mulic, ſo called from its be- 

matti vg oppoſite to the tenor. 

ck, To COUNTERVA/IL, S. [ contra and va- 

ar, ks, Lat.] to be of equal force with another. 

batt figuratively, to be equal to, to counterbal- 

me knce. 


COUNTERVANIL, S. power, weight, or 
ue ſufficient to oppoſe any contrary eſſect, 
gr objeftion. Figuratively, a compenſation. 

COUNTERVIEW, S. oppoſition, in 
which two perſons front each other. Fi- 
pratively, oppoſition, or a deſign which is 
contrary to that of another, 

To COUNTERWO'RK, V. A. to endea- 
wur to hinder another effect. To counter- 


aft, 
_ COU'NTESS, S. [cometeſſe, Fr.] the wife 
or lady of a count or earl, 
abt COU'NTING-HOUSE, S. a place, ap- 
min prtment, or room where merchants and 
lers keep their acecounts. , 
COUNTLESS, Adj. innumerable, what 
cannot be numbered or counted. 
em COUNTRY, S. ſ the „ is dropped in the 
tivel pronunciation, from contree, Fr.] a tract of 
(cc nd under one governor. Thoſe parts at a 
lance from cities or courts. The place of 
Fr.) any perſon's birth, 
4, COUNTRY, Adj. rude, uncultivated, 
ite toll ruſtic. At a diſtance from the court. Coun- 
ty-dance, ſeems to be derived from the 
a pen French, courre, which ſignifies that the part- 
; der ſtand oppoſite to each other; but not 
» pon its being a manner of dancing peculiar 
its e. 


o the country people. 

COUNTR YMAN, S. one horn in the 
kme place with arother. Figuratively, one 
ded at a diſtance from cities or courts, A 


[fro tarmer, or huſbandman. 
ce on COU'NTY, S. ¶ comte, Fr. ] a ſhire of the 
ſt ui ram into which the kingdom is divided. 


An earldom. A count or carl. The gal- 
lat, young and nohle gentleman, the county 
Paris,” Shak. Obſolete. 


ent, ( 

h an COU'PEE, S. [Fr.] a motion in dancing. 
gelte COUPLE, S. [pronounced cupple of c- 
wei Fr. ] a chain which holds dogs together. 


Two, A pair, Figuratively, a man and 
woman joined in marriage, 


OU 
No, VIII. 


COU 
| To CO'UPLE, v. A. {copulo, Lat.].to 
chain dogs together, Figuratively, to 
two things of the ſame kind together. to 
join a man and woman in maniage. It has 
with before the thing joined to another, 
Neuterly, to join in embraces, 

CO'UPLET, S. two verfes which rhime 
together. Figuratively, 2 puir. 

CO'URAGE, S. Fr. pronounced crrrage] 
a manly bravery which enables a perfon to 
undergo any difficulties, and confront any 
dangers, ariſing from the fenſe of his duty. 

COURA'GEOUS, Adj. [ceuragenx, Pr.] 
reſolutely bold, and ready to undertake any 
enterprize, though ſurrounded with diſpaul- 
ties, 

COUR A'GEOUSLY, Adv. refolutely op- 
pofing difficulties and dangers. | 

COUR'ANT, COURANTO, S. [courante, 
Fr.] a dance conſiſting of à nimble and 
quick motion. Any thing which is ſpread or 
publiſhed quickly 

CO'URIER, S. [from cwrjer, Fr.] a mef- 
ſenger ſent with diſpatches from the ſtate, 
An expreſs. 

CO/URSE, S. [the 2 is dropped and the o 
pronounced like that in pore] a race. Alfo 
the place where races are performed. A me- 
thodical procedure ; a ſeries wherein the 
ſeveral parts compriſe the whole of any ſci- 
ence or ſyſtem. ** A ceurſe of philoſophy, 
&c.” Method of life, or train of action. 
Natural inclination ; take your own courſe. 
A ſeries or conſequence. In Cookery, a 
number of diſhes placed at one time on a 
table In Sea affairs, the tract in which a 
ſhip ſails; in the plural the ſails by which ſhe 
is enabled to keep on her courſe. Words of 
courſe, are thole that are merely complimen- 
tal. 

To CO'URSE, V. A. to hunt, To pur- 
ſue with dogs. To exerciſe in running or 
riding. 

COU'RSER, S. a ſwift running horſe. 

COURT, S. [the « is dropped, and the ⸗ 
pronounced like o in pere, cour, Fr.] the 

lace or palace where a prince refides. A 
hall whercin jnſtice is adminiſtered” An 
open ſpace or area before a houſe. A ſmall 
place having an avenue wh.ch leads to it, 
and no paſſage at the other end. Figma- 
tively, the retinue which attend on a prince, 
Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or eccle- 
Gaſfica!. To make court ; the art of pleaſing 
or inſinuating one's ſelf into the favour of 
another. 

To COURT, V. A. to woo, to ſtrive to 
engage the affeftions of a_ woman. Figura- 
tively, to ſollicit. To flatter. To endea- 
vour to infinuate one's ſelf into the favour 
of another. 

COR TE Obs, Adj. [car, Fr.] aſſa- 
ble, polite, full of reſpect, civil. 


eivilly, complaiſantly, 
2 


COUR'TEOUSLY, Adv. reſpecifully, 
COUR'TE- 


e 


7 —— 
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COW 


COUR'TEOUSNESS, S. civil, affable, 


8. 
[ courteſane, Fr.] an immodeſt unchaſte wo- 


courtoifie, Fr.] an aff.- 
An act ot civility, 
or reſpect. Figuratively, with women the 


and reſpectful behaviour. 
COUR/TESAN, COUR'TEZAN, 


manz a proſtitute. 
COUR'TESY, S[ 
ble and polite addreſs. 


bending the knees, and ſinking the body in 
ceremony. In Law, a tenure, | 6 thy 
the favour of others. Courteſy of England, 
is a right which a perſon has to an inheri- 
tance, who marries an heireſs, that has a 
child by him, even after both ſhe and the 
child are dead. 
To COUR'TESY, v. N. [pronounced 
curtſey] to fink the body by beading the 
knees; the method uſed by the fair ſex, to 
ſhew their civility, 
COU'RTIER, S. one who frequents the 
court, or eſpouſes the meaſures of the court ; 
one who endeavours to engage the affeciions 
of another. 

COU'RTLIKE, Adj. elegant, polite, diſ- 

ſembling. 

COU'/R TLINESS, S. elegance of manners, 
civility, politeneſs, diſſimulation. 

CO'URTLY, Adj. relating to the court. 
© Excuſe ' ſome courtly ſtrains.” Pope, Ele- 
gantly, politely. 58 

COU'R TSHIP, S. the act ef endeavouring 
to gain the affeftions of a woman. 

CO'USIN, S. [pronounced cuzin, couſine, 
Fr.] thoſe who are born of two ſiſters, or two 

rothers. Figuratively, a title given by the 
king to a nobleman, eſpecially thoſe of the 
pridy council. 

CO' W, S. [cows, of cu, Sax. Loe, Belg.] 
the female of the black cattle, whoſe milk is 
uſed for food, and for making butter or 
cheeſe. 

To CO'W, v. A, contraction from cew- 
ard] to depreſs, to keep in great ſubjection, 
ſo as to render a perſon timorous. 

CO'WARD, S. [cuard, Fr.] one who is 
imorous or afraid of oppoſing danger; ad- 
jectively, timorous to a reproachful excels. 
 CO'WARDICE, S. exceſſive timorouſneſs, 

r fear, 


CO! WARDLINESS, s. the quality of act- ty 


ing like a coward. 
CO'WARDLY, in the manner of a cow- 


| plicd to writiags, not eaſy to be underſtood; 


CRA 


cauſe its growing in 
makes it often meet a cow 
a ſmall yellowiſh flower, 
primroſe. 

CU/XCOMR, s. [corrupted from ad 
comb | the red dentellated, or ſawed ſubſtan 
on the top of a cock's head; the top of i 
head. She rapt them o' th' coxco11bs wit 
a ſtick.” Shak. An ignorant pictender u 
knowledge and politeneſs, 

COXCO'MICAL, Adj. foppiſh, conceitel 
vain, By Johnſon cenſured as a Jow war 
and unworthy of uſe. 

CO'Y, Adj. [coi, Fr. from guietu;, Ly, 
modeſt, reſerved ; unwillingly tubmitting i 
the advances of a lover. 0 

To CO'Y, V. N. to behave with refer 
to condeſcend with reluQance. 
CO/YLY, Adv. with reſerve ; with model 
ty or unwillingneſs, 

.CO'YNESS, S. reſerve ; unwillingneſs i 
admit the advances of a lover. 

To COZIN, V. A. [pronounced d 
coſe, Scot. ] cheat, trick, defraud, or impok 
on, E 
CO'ZENAGT, S. the act of impoſing) 
falſe appearances ; a fraud, impolture, d 
cheat, 
CO'ZENER, S. a perſon who cheats or dt 
frauds another. 

CRA'B, S. [crabba, Sax. krabbe, Bely,] 
roundiſh, flat, ſea ſhell fiſh 5 which ec 
year loſe their ſhell, and repair that lo) 
means of 2 juice: alſo a wild, ſour, mz 
apple, or the tree that bears it. F igurative 
ly, a ſour, moroſe perſon. In Aſtronony; 
— 9 the ſigns of the zodiac. See CAN 
CRA'BBED, Adj. ſour, moroſe, vod: 
affability. Figuratively, diſagreeable; 3 


paſture "un, 
6 lip] in 7 
a ſpecies of 1 


difficult, or perplexing. ** Whate'er the 
crabbedft authour hath.” Hudib. It is nd 
compared by prefixing more for the compa 
tive, and meft for the ſuperlative. 
CRA'BBEDLY, Adv. in a peeviſh, me 
roſe, and unſociable manner. 
CRAB'BEDNESS, S. ſourneſs; croſſne; 
moroſeneſs ; and applied to writings, diftci 
to be underſtood. 

CRAP'S-EYES, S. in Pharmacy and Nr. 
tural Hiſtory, *whitiſh bodies, from the ie 


ard, 

CO'WARDSHIP, S. the qualities or cha- 
racter of a coward, © For his crap, 
aſk Fabian.” Shak, | 

2 WISH, Adj. timorous, fearful, cow- 
apdiy.. 7 7 

' CO'WL, S. [cugle, Sax.) a veil worn by 
monks; à veſſel or two in which water is 
earried on a pole between two. 
_ CO'WSLIP, S. ſcaſlippe, Sax. fo called, 


of a pea to that of a horſe-bean, rounded on 
one [ide and depreſſed on the other, wherely 
they reſemble the figure of an eye, and thence 
derive their name, They are found in tw 
ſeparate bags on each ſide of the ſtomach df 
the crawfiſh, and are alkaline, abſorbent, 
and in ſome degree diuretic. | 
CRA'CK, S. [crac, Fr. a ſadden burſting, 
or ſeparation. Figuratively, the chaſm made 
by a ſeparation of the parts of a body ; dhe 


according to ſome, becauſe it reſembles the 
breath of cows ; but according to others, be- 
+ 2 ; , 4 ' 


1 


ſound made by a ſudden and quick blow; i 
flaw; an immpdeſt woman; a boaſt, « 
g oo ſometung 
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et thoſe 


CRA 

nething beyond the truth; a boaſter, or 
«that brags. 4 

To CRA'CK, V. A. [kracchen, Belg.) to 
ak into chinks ;. to ſplit; to make a flaw ; 
turn mad. Neuterly, to ſplit, to open in 


w; to boaſt, uſed with of. 
CRACK-BRAINED, Adj. one who is dif- 
kred in his mind. 
ToCRAC'KLE, V. N. to make a low and 
mtioved noiſe. * 

CRADLE, S. [cradele, cradel, Sax. ] a ſmall 
yeable bedſtead for children, and fitted 
th pieces of wood underneath, making the 
ment of a circle, by means of which ir is 
xked to and fro; figuratively, infancy, In 
wyery, a caſe in which a limb is laid, that 
been lately ſet. 

To CRADLE, V. A. to lay or rock in a 


nale. 

CRAFT, S. [creft, Sax. ] a trade or me- 
hanic employ, Figuratively, the carrying on 
d perfeting any deſign without the know- 
ze of thoſe whom it concerns. A kind of 
pe conning. 


CRA'FTILY, Adv.in a cunning crafty man- 


CRAFTINESS, S. cunning ; or the prac- 
of ſuch artifices as may ſecure a perſon's 
ſens, and hinder them from obſtruction, 
en from thoſe who are like to be injured by 


CRA'FTSMAN, S. an artificer, manufac- 
ner, tradeſman, or mechanic. 

CRA'FTY, Adj. cunning; full of art, 
hereby a perſon over reaches another. 
CRA'G, S. [kraeghe, Belg. ] a neck, or the 
mall end of the neck. A crag of mut- 


CRAG, S. [croig, Brit.] a rough ſteep 
>, The rough rugged parts of a rock. 
CRA'GGED, Adj. rugged, uneven, 
CRA'GGEDNESS, S. the quality of g- 
ounding in ruggedneſs. 
CRA'GGINESS, S. the flate of being 
agg. 
- hab Adj. uneven, broken, rugged, 
rough. 
To CRA'M, V. A. to force more into a 
thing than it can conveniently contain; 10 
6 with too much food; to thruſt down by 
force, applied to feeding turkies, &c. to 
ercoy Ebru in by force. 
hence CRA Mp, 8. — Dan. crom pon, Fr.] 
| two in Medicine, a convulſive contraction of the 
<> e muſcular part of the body, attended with 
bent, great pain. Figuratively, any reſtraint; a 
plece of iron bent at both ends, by which 

ting, so bodies are held together. 
made To CRA'MP, V. A. to contract the muſ- 
be BY culous parts; to reſtrain, confine, or obſtruct; 
: 9 faſten together with cramping irons. 
or CRA'MP-FISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
the torpedo, a fiſh which benumbs the hands 
* thoſe that touch it, and thoſe that take it 


CRA 
with a line and fiſhing rod. This phzngs 
menon, may be, perhaps, accounted for froni 
the principles of electricity. 
CRA'NE, S. [crene, cran. Sax. garan, Brit.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, a bird with long feet, a 


1 


links; to make a loud noiſe by a udden long neck, and long beak, living chiefly on 


ſh; an engine, with ropes and pulleys, to 
unload hips. and carts 4110 an — 
to draw _ out of bottles or caſks, 

CRA'NIUM, S. [Lat. from gan, 2 
in Anatomy, an aſſemblage of bones, whi 
involve and include the cerebellum and brain, 
commonly called the ſkull. Its figure is 
round, by which means it is both liable to 
bear blows with leſs injury, and to contain 
the more in its inſide, 1 advances out be- 
behind, is flatted on the two ſides, which 
form the temples, which contributes to the 
enlarging both the ſight and hearing. 
CRA'NK, Adj. healthy, ſoriphily, In 
Sea Language, it is applied to a ſhip, which 
is ſaid to be crankfided, when ſhe cannot bear 
her ſails, without _ of overſetting. 

To CRA'NKLE, V. N. to run in and out 
to run in meanders, “See how the river 
comes crankling in.“ Shak. 

CRA'NKLES, S. an unequal ſurface; 
furrows occaſioned by the windings of a ſtream; 

CRA'NNIED, Adj. full of holes or 
chinks. 

CRAN NI, S. [cran, cren, Sax. ] a chink, 
cleft, or a ſmall narrow hole. 

CRA'PE, 8. [crepa, low Lat.] a light 
tranſparent manufacture, like gauze, made 
of raw ſilk gummed and twiſted in the mill, 
much uſed in mourning. 

CRA'PULOUS, adi. [crapuloſus, Lat.] 
drunk; fick or diſordered in the head by ex- 
ceſſive drinking. 

To CRASH, V. N. [ ſchrantſen, Belg.] to 
make a loud noiſe. AQtively, to break ot 
bruiſe by means of force. Figuratively, to 
drink, applied to liquor. I pray you come 
and craſh a cup of wine.” Shak, Warbur- 
ton reads cruſh 3 Sir Thomas Hanmer ob- 
ſerves, that craſb is the right word, and ſig- 
nifles to be merry, the ſubitantive craſb being 
ſtill uſed in ſome countries for a4 merry bout; 
but if craſb according to Hanmer ſignifies by 
itſelf to be merry, what mnſt be done with 
the remainder part of the ſentence ? This 
difficulty has induced Johnſon to propoſe cacł 
as the true reading ; to crack a bottle, being 
a common phraſe. But as in metry bouts it 
is common to make a craſh by every one of 
the company's claſhing the glaſſes together, 
there ſeems no neceſlity of altering the read- 
ing, as it is very expreſſive of the noiſe made 
by ſvch a circumſtance. | 

CRASH, S. a loud, ſudden, mixed ſound, 
occaſioned by ſeveral things being daſhed to- 

ether. 

4 CRA'SSITUDE, S. [ craſftudo, Lat.] that 
ate of a fluid, which enables it to ſupport 
ſolid things; groſſneſo. 
Qq 2 CRAS- 
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CRASTINA'TION, S. [craflino, Lat. ] the 
delaying a thing to another time. 

CRA VAT, S. a piece of eloth worn round 
the neck; a neckcloth. 

To CRA'VE, [krafian, Sax. ] to alk a thing 
earneſtly. -Figuratively, to aſk or wiſh eager. 
ly for, without being ſatisfied, To require as 
neceſſary ; to claim. Uſed with for- before 
the thing required. Once one may crave 

or love.” Shak, s 

CRA'VEN, S, a eock void of courage. 
Figuratively, a coward. 

To CRA'VEN, V. A. To render a per- 
ſon a coward, or affect with fear or cowar- 


ce. | 

To CRAU'NCH, V. A. to cruſh in the 
mouth or between the teeth. 

CR'AW, S. [croe, Dan. ] the crop or firſt 
ſtomach of birds. 

CRA'WFISH, S. [ſometimes written 
crayfiſh, from ecreviſe, Fr.] in natural Hiſ- 
tory, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh in the form of 
a lobſter. They ſhed their ſhells every year; 
and in order to ſupply the want of this natu- 
ral armour, they moiſten their bodies with a 
liquor which hardens by degrees, and becomes 
a ſhell. At the time of their moulting, two 
tones are found included in bags, one on 
each fide of their ſtomachs; improperl 
termed crabs-eyes by apothecaries: as the 
ſtones decreaſe in proportion to the perfection 
of the new ſhell, and diſap when it is 

ly formed, they are ſuppoſed to con- 
tain the liquor, which they employ to repair 
their ſhells. | 

To CRA'WL, V. A. [krielen, Belg. ] to 
move ſlowly along the 7 ound, like a worm. 
Figuratively, to move ſlowly, occaſioned by 
weakneſs. To move in' an abject poſture, 
hated and deſpiſed by all; alluding to the 
ſerpent at the fall, which was condemned to 
craw! with his belly on the ground, by way 
of puniſhment. | 

CRA'YFISH, 8. See CRAWFISH, 

CRA'YON, ¶ Fr.] any colour formed into 
a kind of pencil with which pictures are d:awn, 

Figuratively, any deſign formed with cray- 
$ 


ons. 

To CRA (ZE, V. A. Cecraſer, Fr.] to 
break. Figuratively, to cruſn; to diſorder 
3 brain of a perſon; to make him 
mad. 

CRA'ZEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a thing 
broken; weakneſs,. madneſs, inſanity, 

CRA'ZiNESS, S. the ſtate of being mad; 
weakneſs, owing to brokenneſss. 

CRAZY, Adj. [ecraſe, Fr.] broken. Fi- 
guratively, weak, decrepit, feeble, diſorder- 
ed in mind. 6 7 

To CREAK, V. N. [corrupted from 
track]. to make a harſh, ſhrill noiſe, like 
that of a ruſty hinge. 

CRE'AM, S. {creme, Fr.] the thick fat 
' ſubſtance riſing on the ſurtace of milk when 


CRE 


it has flood ſome time, Figurati 
beſt or moſt valuable part of a thing, 
To CREAM, v. N. to riſe in cream, 5 
guratively, to reſemble cream. * What 
viſages do cream and mantle.” Shak, Adtive 
12 to ſkim off the cream of milk. Figy 
vely, to collect the flower or quinteſſence 
a thing. 
3 M-FACED, Adj. pale, pale vi 


CREA'MY, Adj. aboundikg with, or 
taking of the nature of cream. 

CRE'ASE,.S. [creta, Lat.] a mark my 
in a thing by folding it. 

To CREASE, V. A. to make a mark} 
folding ar doubling a thing. 
| To CREATE, V. A. [creatum, Lat.) 
form out of nothing. Figuratively, to pr 
duce, To occaſion. To confer an honoy 
* 1 create you knights,” In Law, to gi 
a thing new qualities. 

CREATION, S. the act of giving exil 
ence to a thing which had no pre-exiſks 
matter, Figuratively, the act of conferrio 
titles. © The creation of a knight or pecr, 
The things created, the world, 

CREA'TIVE, Adj. having the powert 
form or produce out of nothing. 

CREATOR, S. [Lat.] the being th 
forms or beſtous exiſtence, or forms wii 
out any pre-exiltent matter, 

CREA'TURE, S. a being which outs! 
exiſtence to ſomething elſe. A created be 


ing. 
CRE'DENCE, S. [Norm. Fr. c 
Lat. ] belief, credit, the actof the mind vb 
* places confidence in a perſon's claim« 
allent. Figuratively, that intitles a perf 


to belief or credit, ** Letters of credence,” 
CREDE'NDA, S. (Lat.] things or = 
cles neceflary to be believed ; thoſe arti ; REI 


which are merely the objects of faith. 

CRE DEN T, Adj. | credens, Lat.] crit 
lous ; believing; claiming credit; not to 
diſputec. My authority bears a cred: 
l.“ Shah, 

CREDE'NTIAL, 8. [credens, Lat.] ti 
which deſerves helief and credit. That whic 
warrants.a perſon's aſſuming any author 
or office. | 

CREDIBILITY, S. the quality or 
dence which renders a thing fit to be believe 


or aſſented to; probability. 
CRE DIBLE, . Adj. credibilis, | Lat. ] wot * ap 

thy of credit or belict, war ab 
CRE'DIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner i 3 proce 

to claim or deſer\e beliet. 33 
CREDIT, 8 [Fr. from credo, Lat. to de feat er 


lieve or aſſent to] belief of a thing. Fig 


tively, honour, eſteem, teſtimony, repuqſ & Ti 
tion. The faith repoſed in the goverume Ep 

or private perſons by lending money at! ER 
tereſt. If we conſider how. the public ere Fr 


of this nation has been ſupported 1 


wuntr 1 


CRE 
the late war, and the ſhock or entire 
tion of it in France, we muſt naturally 
ide that a marine war is rather to the 
atage than diſadvantage of theſe king- 
the proper exertion of dur natural 
h, the ſureft means of humbling our 
ies, and the beſt ſtep that can be taken 
x for our ſecurity, or aggrandizing the 

In Commerce, it ſignifies ſomething 
won truſt, and the cr-dir of a perſon's 
ot, that on which his payments are re- 


1CRE'DIT, v. A. [ credo, Lat. ] to be- 
what a perſon ſays. Figuratively, to 
| honour on a perſon. To confide in, 
ta perſon have goods on truſt, In Com- 
xz, to enter an article on the credit fide of 
count. 7 
IEDITABLE, Adj. deſerving confi- 
* or eſteem. In Commerce, that which 
zrocure truſt, Honourable, eſtimable, 


able. 

EDITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
preſerve one's reputation. 
EEDITOR,S. [Lat.] one who lets ano- 
have goods or any thing on truſt, One 
om a debt is due. 

REDUTLITY, S. [credulite, Fr.) belief 
but evidence, Too great caſineſs in be- 
'£ 

REDULOUS, Adj. { credulus, Lat.] af- 
pp to any thing as true, without exa- 
into its truth. 

REDULOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
ng or aſſenting to things too eaſily or 
vt examination. 

REED, S. [from the word credo, the 
wrd in , a brief ſummary of the 
ple articles of a perſon's faith; uſed in 
ptural as well as political ſenſe, 


2 harſh noiſe. 
by, part of the fea which runs into 


ding. 
EEK, Adj. having many erccks and 


che ground, applied to vegetables. To 
lowly, through feebleneſs. Uſed with 


lights or ſoaring, applied to writings ; 


A kind of patten worn by women in 


ir 
nd, a port, or bay. A narrow turning | opening generally applied to w 
nd! ſcots. i. 


% 
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CREEPINGLY, Adv. flowly, like a rep. 
tile, , 

CRE'MOR, S. [Lat.] a milk ſubſtance, 
a fluid like pe 6c 2 = a chyle, 
or cremor. = 

CRENAT ED, Adj. [ from crena, Lat. ] in 
Botary, notched, Jagged, or, in Miller's 
phraſe, ſawed on the edges. a 

To CRE FPITATE, V. N. ſ[crepitum, 
Lat.] to make a crackling noiſe. K 


CREP'USCULOUS, Adj. glimmerin 
a middle ſtate between rr An — 
A erepuſculous obſcurity.” Glanv. 

CRE'SCENT, Adj. [creſens, Lat.] grow- 
ing, increaſing, in a ſtate of increaſe, 

CRESCENT, S. the moon in her in- 
creaſing ſtate, In Heraldry, a bearing in 
the form of a half moon. 

CREYCIVE, Adj. increaſing, growing, 
n Creſlve in his faculty. Shak. 

R ESS, S. [plural crefſes, from creſco, 

Lal. ] an herb, uſed for ſallct, the garden creſs, 
and the water creſi are the moſt known. 

CRE'ST, S. [crefle, Fr. crifta, Lat.] the 
plume of feathers on the top of helmets. 
The comb of a cock. In Heraldry, that part 
of the armoury over the caſk or helmet next 
to the mantle, which contains the ornament, 
A oy natural tufft on the head, Figuratively, 
pride, ſpirit, or courage. 
CRE'STED, Adj. { crifatus, Lat.] adorn- 
ed with a plume, creſt; or having a tufft on 
the head. 
CREST-FA'LLEN, Adj. diſpirited; cow- 
ed; dejected ; owing to ſome ſudden acci- 
t, or fear. 
CRE'STLESS, Adj. not honoured with 
coat-armouryz not of a genteel or noble 


CREEK, v. A. [krecie, Belg.] to| family, 


CRETA'CEOUS;”-Adj;-{crete, Lat.] a- 


REEK,. S. [crecca, Sax. krete, Belg.] in| bounding with qualities of chalk, 


CRE'VICE, S. {crewaſe, A narrow 
-or wain- 


CREW, 8. Lech, Sax. bars, Peri. 
formerly an aſſembly, or company met to- 


n 

(CRE? P, v. N. [Preter crept; creopen, | gether. ** A noble creto of lords and ladies.“ 
| to move with the belly to the ground, | Fairy Queen. At preſent applied to a ſhip's 
reptiles, or animals without legs, ſuch as| company or to lignify a company of low, 
bs and ſerpents. Figuratively, to grow | wicked, contemptible perſons. 


CRE'W, the Preter of CROW. 
CRE'WEL, S. [#/ewvel, Belg. ] fine worſt- 


to proceed ia a low manner, without | ed, or yarn twiſted. ' 


CRIB, S. [crybble, Sax. krybble, Dan. 


'oeeed without venturing into dangers. | the rack in a ſtable, wherein hay is place 
ſteal out or into a place unperceived and | for cattle. A manger. Figuratively, the 
ard. To behave with abjectaeſs; to ſtall of an ox. A ſmall houſe or habitation. 
| | Ihe cards which each party lay out for the 
RE'EPER, S. a plant which runs along | benefit of the dealer, at the game of erib- 
ground. An iron uſed on a kitchen | bage. 


CRIB'BAGE, S. a well-known game at 


wuntty. cards, wherein the players endeavour to make 


Pai 


CREPLTA'TION, S. a kind of ſmall 
"crackling noiſe. 
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pairs, ſequents, pairs royals, and one and 
thirty in playing, and to hold in their hands 
as many fittcens, pairs, fluſhes, and ſequences 
as they can. | 

CRICK, S. ſcricco, Ital.] the noiſe made 


by a door with , ruſty hinges. A pain and 
fiffneſs in the neck. 

CRICKET, S. (ite, from boten, Belg.) 
an inſect frequenting fire- places, remarkable 
for a continual chirping or creaking noiſe. 
A game which is played at with a bat and 
ball, from cryce, Sax. a ſtake; A low feat 
or ſtool, from k iechern, Teut. to creep. 
CRI ER, S. one who proclaims things that 

are loſt, or tobe (old. . 
CRIME, S. [ Fr. crimen, Lat.] a volunta- 
1 3 broth of any known law, An offence. 

vile. » . 

CAVMELESS, Adj. free from blame; in- 
nocent. 

CRUMINAL, Adj. from criminis, geni- 
tive of crimen, Lat.] contrary'to law, Figu- 
ratively, faulty, worthy of blame. Guilty; 
ſubje to puniſhment for the violation of 2 
law. In Law, oppoſed to civil. ** A crimi- 
na proſecution.” 

CRIMINAL, S. one accuſed of a breach 
of a known law. A perſon who has wilful- 
ly acted contrary to law. 


CRUMINALLY, Adv. in a manner 


| which implies guilt. In a manner which de- 
ſerves blame or puniſhment. 

CRIMINA'TION, S. [criminatis, Lat. 
the acculing a perſon of guilt, or the brea 
of ſome law. 


CRIMINOUS, Adj. [criminoſur, Lat.] | 


chargeable with a wilful breach of any 
known law. 

CRUVMINOUSNESS, S. wickedneſs, or 
# preat degree of guilt, 

CRI'MP, Adj. eaſily broken, crumbling ; 
eaſily reduceable to powder. 

To CRUMPLE, V. A. to draw together 
in wrinkles. ** Crimpled up. 

CRIMSON, S. Taue Fr.] a deep 
colour. In poetical language, uſed for any 
degree of a red. A bluſh. The virgin 
crimpſon of modeſty. Sha. 

To CRIMSON, V. A. to colour with a 
erimſon. 

CRIM-TARTARS, are a people of Aſia, 
ſo called, becauſe they originally came from 
Crimea, who rove from place to place in 
Narch of paſtures, their houſes being drawn 
on carts. There are great numbers of them 
about Aſlrachan, which place they flock to in 
the winter time; but they are not permitted 
to enter the city; for this reaſon they erect 
Huts up and down in the open fields. which are 
made either of bull. ruſhes or reeds, being 
about 12 feet in diameter, of a round form, 
and with a hole at the top to let out the ſmoke. 
Their fuel is turf or cow-dung, and, when 
the weather is very cold, they cover the hut 


red- 
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ſeveral days without ſtirring out. 


generally of ſmall ſtature, with large fac 
little eyes, and of an olive complexion, 
men are Rey fo wrinkled in their fi 
that they look like old women, Their d 
mon food is fiſh dried in the ſun, which & 
them inſtead of bread, and they eat the fe 
of horfes, as well as camels, Their rk 
water and milk, eſpecially mares milk, wii 
they carry about in naſty leathern b 
Their garments are of coarſe grey cloth, xi 
a looſe mantle, made of a black ſheep's l 
with a cap of the ſame. The women 
cloathed in white linen, with which lik 
they dreſs their heads, hanging a great m 
Moſcovian pence about them, and tber 
likewiſe a hole left to ſtick feathers-in, 
for their religion, they- are a ſort of Mi 
metans, hut do not coop up their wor 
like the Turks. 

CRUNCUM, S. [a cant word, pech 
from krinkelen, Belg.] a cramp; or whinh 
C RINGE, S. a low bow; fawning ; f 
vility. N 

To CRINGE, V. A. — Teut, 
crawl on the ground] to form into vrt 
Neuterly, to behave in a fervilely, cony 
fant manner. To fawn, 
CRINVUGEROUS, Adj. [criniger] hi 
To CRIN KLE, V. N. [krincielc, be 
to meander, to go in and out. To wri 
Actively, to draw a thing into wrinkle; 
make a thing uneven. 

CRIN KLE, S. a wrinkle. 
CRINNOSE, Adj. hairy. 
CRINO'SITY, S. hairyneſs. 

| CRIP'PLE, S. {crypel, Sax.] one who 
not the proper uſe ot his limbs, particu 
his legs. 

To CRTPPLE, v. A. to make lame a 
prive of the uſe of limbs. 
CRIP'PLENESS, S. the ſlate of ape 
who has not the uſe of his limbs, 
CRYSIS, S. [Serie, Gr. judgment] 
Medicine, a change in a diſorder, which 
ther indicates a patient's death or tec 
A period of time, wherein an undertaki 
arrived at its greateſt height, Any pat 
ot critical period of time. | 
CRLSP, Adj, {criſpus, Lat.] curled. 
dented, winding. © Leave your cif 
nels,” Shak. Dry; brittle. ** The! 
ment is made more criſp. Bac. 

To CRI'SP, V. A. [criſpo, Lat.] tc 
to twiſt. To run in and out, to wind.“ 
criſped brooks. Par. Loſt, To n 
thing eaſy to be broken by drying it. 

CRISPNESS, S ealineſs to be broken, 
caſioned by dryneſs. In Cookery, brit 
formed by a briſk fire. 

nrabr. Adj. curled, brown, an 
dle. 
CRITERION, S. [ser, Gr: * 


with a cearſe cloth, and ſometimes they paſs 


pv, Gr. to judge] a mark ot unde 
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the — 2 of a thing may be mea- 
1 aud judge | 

ric, S. {xprrizee, Gr. from apnw, 
judge] a perſon qualified to point out 
arfeftion or defects of any of the pro- 
ns in the arts or ſciences, or to diltin- 
> the beauties or defects of an author. 
natively, a cenſurer, or perſon addicted 
ding fault. i 

Ale, Adj. belonging or relating to 
vm. , 

Arie, 8. [critique, Fr.] a comment 
eim on the works of an author, where- 
h taſte and learning a-e uſed as guides. 
riticiſm, 44a ds 
„ CRTTIC, V. N. to play the critic, to 
remarks on the works of an author. 
WYICAL, Adj. able to point out the 
tes and defects of any author. Nice, ex- 
curate; according to the rules of cri- 
n, © He wrote a critical diſſertation.“ 
ous ; cenſorions. In Medicine and Po- 
that in which ſome criſis happens. 
tica/ times. ** In fo critical a junc- 
” Swift, 

KITICALLY, Adv. in a critical man- 
{ as to diſtinguiſh beauties or defects; 
ily; curiouſly. = 

»CRI'TICHHSE, v. N. to diſtinguiſh 
ies aud defects of any author. Figura- 
„ to find fault with, uſed with en or 
To criticiſe on his expences.” Locke, 
ey, to eenſure or blame. 

RI'TICISM, S. the art of judging of 
N productions. An obſervation made 
entice, 

oCRO*AK, V. N. [cracettan, Sax. cro 
Ital.] to make a hoarſe noiſe like a frog, 
den. Figuratively, to covet or crave, 
R'OAK, S. the noiſe like a frog, raven, 


ow, *© 
ROCEOUS, Adj. [croceus, Lat.] re- 
ling ſaffron, — 

RO'CK, S. | krulk, Belg, croc, Fr.] a 
eup or earthen veſſel, Figuratively, the 
on the outſide of a boiling pot. 
RO'CKERY, S. (from &ruick, Belg. ] 
en. ware in general. 

0 cobiLE, S. [erocedilus, Lat. from 
„Or. ſaffron, and dens, Gr. fearing | 
aural Hiſtory, an amphibious animal, 
bling a lizard, covered with very bard 
, ſcarce vulnerable, unleſs under the 
„having four ſhort legs, of incredible 
eſs, but cannot eaſily turn itſelf, Its 
s very piercing on land, but very dim 
ter. Its colour is of a dark brown, ſpeck- 
ith blackiſh ſpots. Its eggs, which are 
t the ſize of thoſe of a gooſe, are laid by 
temale to the number of 50 or 60, 
dvered with ſand, on the water fide, 
e they are hatched by the ſun. The 
dous tecundity of this creature, ſo dread- 
th to the human race, and to the inha- 
's of the water, is eounter- acted by pro- 


body, —— 


C RO 


| ridence, in giving the male an unnatural in- 
ſtint, whereby he devours his offspring as 
ſoon as hatched. In Rhetoric, the word is 
applied to a ſophiſtical and captious kind of ar- 
 gument, contrived to ſeduce and enſnare the 
un wary, 
CR O'CODILIN E, Adj. [crocodilinus, Lai] 
captious, enſnaring, hypocritical, 

CROFT, S. . a held, or cloſe near 
or adjoining to a houſe, „ I'th* hilly crofts 
that brow this bottom glade“ Mar. 

croiſade, 


or * — againſt infidels and heretics, 
appled to thoſe 4ormerly carried on by the 
CRON Y, S. [from xporog, Fr. time] an 
old and very intimate acquaintance, friend, 
thiog bent. A ſheep-hook, or ſhepherd's 
hook. Ameander. 
— * Belg] to 
+» Figurative- 
ly, to pervert or wreſt. | 
CRO OK EO, Adj. [crochu, Fr. 
CRO*"OKEDLY, Adv, untowardly, per- 
verſely, ſo as to be bent. 
perpendicular line, Figuratively, a deformi- 
ty of the body, from any of its limbs being 
wherein their food is prepared for digeſ- 
tion. 
quantity of corn collected in a harveſt. The 
product of a field. Any thing cut off. 
ſume in eating. My goats crop the flow'ry 
thyme.” "on Neuterly, to yield or pro- 
rveſt. 
or drinking. | 
CRO'SIER, S. [creſer, Fr.] the paſtoral 
or little croſs. © An unhnith'4di"mondcrofs- 
let.” Gay. 
ted among the Romans; as this puniſhment 
was inflicted only on the moſt abject — 
mu 
ed on, throw light on the expreſſions of its 
ignominy, often occurring in Scripture. 


CROISA/DE, CROISA'DO, S. 
Chriſtian powers againſt the Turks, for the 
or comfidant. 
To CRO OK, V. A. 
formed into an angle or hook. ents 
CRO'OKEDNESS, S. the bending of a 
diſtorted, Perverlity of mind or temper. 
CROP, S. [rroppas, Sax. an ear of corn] 
To CROP, V. A. to cut or lop off the 
duce a ha 
ſtaff of a biſhop, 
CRO'SS, 8. (ch, Fr. croce, Ital.] an 
our Saviour's dying in this manner 
Croſs is alſo the enſign of the Chriſtian reli- 


Fr. from creir, Fr. a creſs] an holy war, 
recovery of Paleſtine. 
CRO'OK, 8. ſcrec, Fr, crycce, Sax. ] an 
bend, ſo as to reſemble a 
Perverſe, bad. _ 
it deviates from-a ſtrait or 
CRO*'P, S. [crap, Sax. ] the eraw of birds, 
the higheſt part or end of a thing, The 
top or ends of a thing; to ſhorten or con- 
CRO'PSICK, Adj. ſick by exceſſive eating 
CRO'SLET, S. ſcrai/el-t, Fr.] a ſmall 
inſtrument on which malefactors were execu- 
heighten his ſuffcrings, and when duly refle&t- 
gion. The fign made by the prieſt on che 


CRO 


\ forehead of a perſon when baptized . Fiou- 
ratively, > Mag which is contrary to a 


zerſon's wi and is a trial of his paticnce. 
oney, ſo called becauſe marked on the re- 
verſe with a croſs, 

CR'OSS, Adj. oppoſed to a perſon 's wiſhes, 
Perverſe. Pesviſh, diſpleaſed about trifles. 
Reciprocal, on each ſide, intcrchanging, ** A 
eroſs match.” : 

CRO'SS, Prep. interſecting from one 
fide to another. In Riding, having one leg 
on each ſide of a horſe. © Craſi the horſe.“ 

To CROSS, V. A. to lay one body or line 
ſo os to form angles with another. To fign 
with a croſs, In Commerce, to cancel an 
article, by drawing two black lines over each 
other, from oppolite corners. To go over a 
river, road, &, To oppoſe the deſigns of 
another. To 2 Neuterly, to lie on 
one another, ſo as to form angles. To be 
inconſiſtent with, joined to with. 

CRO sS-BOW, S. an engine made of a 
bow fixed acroſs a piece of wood, uſed in ſhoot» 
ing deer, &c. it will carry a bullet and do ex- 
ecution at a conſiderable diſtance. 

CRO'SS-GRAINED, Adj. the grain of 
the branch ſhooting forward, and croſſing that 
of the trunk. Figuratively, peevilh, perverſe, 
troubleſome. 

CRO'/SSLY, Adv. oppoſite, 
contrary, untowardly. 

CRO'SS-ROW, S. the alphabet; ſo cal- 

led from a croſs's being put at the beginning 
of it. 

CRO'SS-WAY, S. a ſmall path interſect- 
ing a main ro4d or way. 

CRO TC EH, S. [croc, Fr.] a hook. ** Some 
called it his fork, and ſome his croteb.“ Bac. 

CRO'TCHET, S, [| crochet, Fr.] in Mu- 
fie, one of the notes and marksof time, it is 
equal to half a minim or double quaver. In 
Building, a ſupport, or piece of wood fitted 
into another to ſuſtain it. Figuratively, a 
fancy, odd conceit, device, or whim. 

To CRO CH, V. N. ¶crocha, Fr. crook- 
ed] to ſtoop low, applied to the poſture of 
beaſts. Figuratively, to ſtoop to a perſon in 
a fawning and fervile manner. 

CRO'UP, S. [crouppe, Fr.] the rump of a 
fow]. The buttocks of a horſe. 

CRO W, S. [crawe, Sax. kraye, Belg.] a 
black bird feeding on carrion. To pluck a 
crete, is to contend or diſpute, with a perſon. 
A (trong iron bar uſed as a lever, to lift up 

the ends of ou heavy timber, force o 
doors, &c. alſo the noiſe made by a cock. 

To CRO'W, V. N. [Preter, I crew, 

. crowed, or bave crowed, from crawan, Sax. ] 

to make a loud ſhrill noiſe like a cock. Fi- 
guratively, to boaſt, bully, or puff. 
CRO WD, S. [eruth, Sax.] a great num- 
ber of people cloſe together. Figuratively, 
the mob or lower ſort of people. A fiddle, 
from crwth, Brit. | 

To CRO'WD, v. A. to fill a place with 


athwart, 


CRU 


people. To force a great many thing WF" wher 
the ſame place. To preſs cloſe together, WF wih 
the marine, joined to ſail, to ſpread 11 (RUE 
ſails wide upon the yards for the fake oi bar 
pedition. Neuterly, to go in great ed 
tudes. To thruſt among many other, WF" 
with in. CRUE] 

CRO'WDER, S. a word ſeldom uſe med u 

CROWN, S. [couronne, Fr. krox,} wile. 
an ornament of (ſtate worn on the E CR VE 
monarchs. Figuratively, a garland of jo": © 
Kc. worn on the head; a reward for 15 
meritorious deed ; royalty; a kingdom; AI 
of any thing, but particularly the head, «WF *Y * 
lteepy crowns of the bare mountains,” nit e® CR 
that part of a hat which covers the hen 
piece of money, worth five ſhillings; h. 
ornament, completion, R 

To CROWN, V. A. to place a; _ 

( 


on the head to dignify, to reward, tope 


to complete. the 
CRO'WN-OFFICE, S. an office und F. 
king's bench. 
CRO'WN-WORKS, S. in fon 70 CF 
an out-work running into the field, n e. 
to cover the other works of a place, & N 
conliſts of two demi-baſtions at the ext bed to 
and an entire baſtion in the middle with i of tht 
tains, CRUM” 
CRU'CIAL, Adj. [from crucis, lu bad; 
ſembling or in form of a croſs. * 
To CRUCIATE, v. A. I cu, 
to torture or torment. . 
CKU'CIBLE, S. [crucibulum, lov C 
a little veſſel uſed by refiners, chemiſh, of the 
others, to melt metals, &c. in, m the ſ⸗ 
CRUCIFIER, s. one who fixes CRU 
to a croſs ; one who crucihes. ©; by 
CRU'CIFIX, S. [crucifixys, Lat.] ch, 
whereon the crucifixion of Jeſus Chill Ne 
preſented. 2 
CRU'CIFV/XION, S, the act of call" ng i! 
a croſs, or crucifying, CRUSH 
To CRUCIFY, V. A. Lon tpn of 
a perſon on a croſs z to execute 2 per en. 
the croſs, | CRUST 
CRU/DE, Adj. [cradvs, Lat.] 1, berface 
dreſled ; unaltered by any procels or E he m 
ration; unfiniſhed 3 not brought to pt! Id part 
on; not properly examined by the n 12 
imperfect, unpoliſhed, inadequate, unreal” ® CRL 
' CRU'DELY, Adv. without any page? 40. Þ 
tion; without conſideration ; grols. RET, 
CRU'DENESS, S. unripeneſs, inf fn ſhe] 
tion, indigeſtion. ü „and 
CRU DIT, S. rawneſs, unripench, — oh 
digeſtion. RUST, 
CRU'DY, Adj. curdled, coagulatel, Mg fact 
chill. ** Crudy vapours.” Shak. — 
CRUEL, Adj (cradeli, Lat.] s 
mercy, or pity, and delighted in the <a 
ings of others, Figuratively, imp U'ST 
inveterate, ſevere. . 
CRU/ELLY, Adv. in an inhuman . 


CRU 


| wherein the tortures of others are be- 
1 with delight and joy. a 
(RU'ELNE5S, S. the exerciſe of cruelty 
hrbarity towards another, 
(AUELTY, S. a ſavage diſpoſition ; de- 
ming in the ſufferings of another. 
(RUENTATE, Adj. [ cruentatus, Lat.] 
ard with blood. The crventare eloth.“ 
wvilie. 

(RU'ET, S. [kruicke,] Pelg.] a phial for 
gar, oil, or muſtard, 

CRUISE, S. [croifſe, Fr. kruiſs, Belg.?] a 
rage made up and down a coaſt to guard it 
pm an attack. a 

To CRU ISE, V. N. to ſail to and fro 
wt a coaſt without any certain deſting- 


thing 
pether, 
ead all 
ake of 
eat i 


(RU'ISER, S. a ſhip that ſails to and fro 
queſt of an enemy's ſhips. | 

(RUM, CRU'MB, S [cruma, Sax. kruyme, 
the ſoft part of bread, oppoſed to the 
it, Figuratively, a ſmall particle, or 


To CRU'MBLE, V. N. [kruymmelen, 

„ brummelen, Tons to break into ſmall 

s, Neuterly, to fall into ſmall pieces, 

lied to dry bodies, whoſe particles ſepa- 

ol themſelves. 

(RUM'MY, Adj. reſembling the crum 

bread ; ſoft, plump, or ficlhy. ** A 
dame,” ; 

CUMPLING, S. a ſmall degenerate 

x of apple. 

UPPER, S. [from „ Fr, ] that 

of the furniture of a horſe that reaches 

Im the ſaddle to-the tail. 

T>CRUSH, V. A. [ecraſer, Fr.] to break to 

es; by ſqueezing z to preſs with force. Fi 

aively, to depreſs, ſubdue, or deſtroy by 
Neuterly, to thicken, to condenſe, 

2 nearer approach of the particles, and 

ning the, pores of the body. 

CRUSH, S. the deſtruction of a thing by 

ans of force; by ſqueezing; collifion ; de- 

con. | 

CRUST, S. [cruſta, Lat.] the hard exter- 

ſurface of a body; the caſe. which con 


raw, 
or plies the materials of a pye or pudding; the 
ro fei part of bread; a piece of the outer or 
the od ſurface of a loaf. 


To CRU'ST,. V. A. to cover with a hard 
; ty have its external ſurface: hardened 
CRUST A'/CEOUS, Adj. being covered 
i a ſhell, applied to pn. Lobſters, 
55, and others of the cruflacecus kinds.” 
w. 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
ing ſhells, , RY = 
RUSTILY, Adv. moroſely, peeviſhly. 
RU'STINESS, S. the hardeſt part of 
d; peeviſhneſs, moroſeneſs, 

RU'STY, Adj. having à hard ſurface. 
puratively, not eaſily prevailed on, moroſe. 
RUTCH, S. [cc, Sax, croce, Fr.] a 
No. VIII. 


C R | 
| ſupport placed under the arm-pits, and ufed © 
by lame perſons to walk wich. 

To CRY", V. N. ſcrier, Fr.] to ſpeak 
with loudneſs. To ſpeak to, with great ſor- 
row ; uſed with te or vn. To proclaim ; to 
exclaim, or ſpeak loudly againſt ;; to ſpeak 
with a mournful tone, attended with tears; 
ro make a ſqualling, to weep or ſhed tears. 
In hunting, to yelp. Joined to cut, to ſcream, 
or make a thriek. To complain loudly. To 
blame or cenſure, uſcd with /, againſt, or 
upon. To bein labour. Is ſhe crying out? 
Sbak. Adtively, to give notice that any thing 
that is loſt or to be fold, © Joined to door, 
to depreci te or undervalue; to forbid; to 
overbear. ll to the king—and quite cry 
derun— this Ipſwich fellow's impudence.“ 
Shak, Joined to xp, to praiſe, or increi@ 
the value of a thing by applauſe. To raiſe 
the price of a thing by proclamation. 

CRY", S. (cri, Fr.] lamencation, ſtuick, 
ſcream, clamour, or outcry ; a proclamation 3 
the manner in which the hawkers proclaim 
what commodity they fell. « The cries of 
London,” Figuratively, the favour of the 
multitude; acelamation. The cy went once 
'or thee.” Shak, he method of utterance, 
of animals to expreſs their wants, &c, In 
unting, the yelping of dogs. 

CRY'PTIC, CRY'PTICAL, Adj Legere, 
Gr.] dark, obitruſe, ſecret, hidden. 

CRY'PTICALLY, Adv. in a dark, hi den, 
private manner. Uſed by Boyle by wiſtake, 
for critically. ** Without cryptica/ly diſtin- 
guiſhing it.” 

CRYPTO'GRA4PHY, S. [from wunle, 
and g, Gr.] the art of writing in ſectet 
characters. 

CRY'STAL, S. [»gvrang, Gr. ice] in 
natural hiſtory, a hard, tranſparent, colour- 
leſs ſtone compoſed of ſimple plates, giving 
fire with ſteel, ſuppoſed by ſome to be form- 
ed of dew, coagulated by nitre. Iſland 
cryſtal, is a genuine ſpar, of an extreme pure, 
clear, and fine texture, ſeldom blemilhe4 
with flaws or ſpots. It has the remarkable 
property of a double retraction, for when 
laid over a black line, drawn on paper, it 
ſhows two lines of the ſame colour and thick- 
neſs, and running paraltel to each other at a 
certain diſtance. This phænomenon is ſolved 
by Mr. Benjamin Martin, in his experimental 
letures. | Gryſta/ glaſs, is that which is car- 
ried to a degree of perfection beyond the 
common glaſs.” In chemiſtry, applied to ex- 
preſs: ſalts, or other matters, congealed in 
the manner of cryſtal. 6&7 | 

CRYSTAL, Adj. conſiſting of cya; 
bright; clear, ſhining, tranſparent. © Cry 
ſtreams,” Dryd. {'* | 
 CRY/STALLINE, Adj. [cryfattinus, Lat.] 
conſiſting of cryfial, bright, clear, tranſparent. 
Cryſtalline humour, in anatomy, the ſecond 
humour of the eye, lying behind the * 
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CUB CUE: 


It is convex on both ſides, and is covered | CU'BIT, 8. {cubitus, Lat. an elboy] 
with a fine coat called the aranea. meaſure in uſe among the antients, whic 
CRYSTALLIZA'TION, S. in chemiſtry, was the diſtance from the elbow to the 
a combination of ſaline particles in the torm | tremity of the middle finger. 
of a cryſtal, variouſly modified according to CU/BITAL, Adj. containing the met 
- the nature cf the ſalts. A maſs — by { of a cubit, 


e” $h 
ww I 
QUFF, 

en with 
CUFF, 
ve whic 


congelation or concretion. CU/CKING-STOOL, S. [from Mi. 
To CRYSTALLI'ZE, V. A. to form into | Fr. and feel] a chair for plunging v cola, 
a maſs reſembling cryſtals ; to coagu'ate, into the water, as a puniſhment for (cc\linfp(ve art 


CU'B, S. [from cubo, Lat.] the young of | CU'CKOLD, S. [cc, Fr] one wh 
a bear or fox; ſometimes uſed for the off-| wife has violated the marriage bed. 
ſpring of a human creature, by way of re- | To CU'CKOLD, V. A. to lay wich n 
proach. 3 ther man's wife; to lay with another n 
To CU'B, V. A. to bring forth, applied | tho* married. 
to a fox or bear. Figuratively, to be deli- | CU'CKOLDLY, Adv. like a cuckold, | 
vered, applied to a woman in contempt or | guratively, mean, baſe, ſneaking. 
reproach, CU/CEOLDOM, S. the ſtate or condit 

CUBA, an iſland of North America, at the } of a cuckold, 
entrance of the gulf of Mexico, about 00 | CU"CK OO, S. [crcew, Brit. cocu, 
miles in length, and $7 in breadth. It was | in natural hiſtory, a bird, which appear 
diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, in 1494. the ſpring, which ſeeks the eggs of of 
The Spaniards are entirely maſters of it, they | birds, and lays her own to be hatchet 
— have rooted out the ancient inhabitants. The | their ſtead; hence it was uſual to ge. 
ſoil is not extremely fertile, but there are | huſband a fign of the approach of au a 
paſtures ſufficient to feed a great number of }terer by crying cuckeo, hence in proce 
beeves, ſheep, and hogs, which were origi- | time it was uſual to call the perſon ul 

. nally brought thither. There are ſeveral | was defiled, a cuckold, 


ty from 
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ſorts of mines in the mceuntains, and foreſts | CU'CULLATE, CU'CULLATED, o CU 
full of game. The produce is ſugar-canes, | [ cucullatus, Lat.] hooded, Reſembiag g top] | 
ginger, caſlia, wild cinnamon, and very good | hood. nude; 


CULM 
bt of 
LP. 
dects a 
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tobacco, called by the Spaniards Cigarros. | CU'CUMBER, pronounced corvcurl 
The hills run through the middle of the | from concombre, Fr.) in Botany, hath m 
iſland from eaſt to welt, but, near the coaſt, and female flowers, at a diſtance, on 
the land is generally plain, Here are a great | ſame plant, with a bell-ſhaped empilemt 
many rivulets, which run down from the | of one leaf, terminated with five bril 
hills to the north and ſouth, but they have | The flowers are bell- ſhaped, with oac pa 
a very ſhort courſe, The air is pretty tem- | cut into five oval rough ſegments. 


perate and wholeſome, and here are cedar- | male flowers have three ſhort flamina ; perſon + 
trees ſo large, that canoes made of them will | female flowers have none, but have MCL 
carry 50 men. Between St. 4 o and St. ſmall pointed filaments without ſumm ne. 

Salvadore there is a valley full of round The germen is ſituated under the L 


Then 

perſon 
COL 
hich eu 


ſtones, which, upon occaſion, might ſerve I ſupports a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, and! 
for great guns; Havannah is the capital |comes an oblong fleſhy fruit, with 
town, and is ſeated on the weſtern fide of cells including many oval feeds. It is ra 
the ifle, next Florida. The gallcous that ed by Linnæus in the x<th ſcct. of his? 


return annually to Spain rendezvous at Ha- |claſs ; and by Tournefort in the 7ih fc Mug - ha 
vannah. This iſland is about 120 miles $. | his firſt. The ſpecies are three. To CL 
of Florida, 50 W. of Hiſpaniola, and 75 N.] CO, S. (cad, Sax.] the inſide of prome 
of Jamaica. throat. The food kept by a cow ia the luring it 

CU'BATURE, S. the finding or diſcover- | ſtomach, which is chewed a ſecond time. Biizuratiy 


ing the ſolid contents. of a body, CU'DDEN, CUDDY, S. a clown, a tu 

CUBE, S. [auge, Gr. a ae] in geometry, | aukward, ruſtic fellow, | 
a ſolid body, conſiſting of fix equal ſquare} To CUD'DLE, v. A. to lye cloſe; By land 
lides. In ari hmetie, a number zxiling from ſquat, to hug, to embrace cloſely. nprover 
the mulcipiication of a ſquare number by its | CU'DGEL, S. {kudſe, Belg.) a ſtick Wmprove 


Y. 
CULT 


root, ſtrike with. 1 
CU'BIC, or CU'BICAL, Adj. belonging | To CUDGEL, V. A. to beat wilt cultix 
or relating to a cube, ſtick, To think deeply or intimately prove 
CUBICALNESS, S. the ſtate of being] thing. Cudgel thy brains no wog oreme 
cubical. Shak. radicati1 


ind, 


CUBVCULARY, Adj. [cubiculum, Lat.] CUE, 8. [quene, Fr. a tail] the tail, 3 
0 


fitte4 for lying down, © Changed their cu- end. A hint. Give them their cue i 


biculary beds into diſeubitory.“ Brown, tend. Swifr, The part which a perſauſſſp culti 
CU'B!LFORM, Adj, in the form of a cube, | to play in his türn. Were it mJ * 0 
| | * 608 


CUL 
t Shakeſp. Humour, t: mper, diſpo- 


ion, I am not in the proper cue. 

Fr, S. [ua, Ital.] a box or ſtroke 
en with the fiſt, 

CUFF, S. [cceffe, Fr.] a part of the 
we which is turned back again fro a the 


Ibow] 
S, whit 


d the e 
e mczly 


m 22 


g worm 


iſt. 
CUTRASS, S. [cuiraſſe, Fr.] a part of de- 
ſecldin 


ſre 2rmour made of iron covering the 


ne from the neck to the girdle. 

(ULINARY, S. ſculina, Lat.] belong- 
— 7 to the kitchen; belonging or uſed in 
ther n 


okery. 

To CU'LL, V. A. [cuellir, Fr.) to pick, 
ooſe or ſelect from a great many. 
cULLER, S. one who picks, ſelects, or 
doſes a thing from a great many others. 
C(U'LLY, S. [coglione, Ital.] a man de- 
00, ed, impoſed upon, or ſeduced by ſharpers, 
Ippears proſtitutes. | 


of oi To CU"LLY, V. A. to deceive, ſeduce, or 
atchel WWpoſe upon. 

| pie Ui CULM'FEROUS, Adj. r Lat.] in 
fan ny, applied to ſuch plants as have a 


procel, 
obe 


ooth, jointed ſ alk, uſually hollow ; and 
ve their ſeeds contained in chaffy huſks3- 
h as wheat,” barley, oats, Cc. 

To CULMINATE, V. N. ſcalmen, Lat. 
e top] in Aſtronomy, to be at its greateſt 
itude ; to be in its meridian. 
0crmCULMINA! TION, S. in Aſtronomy, the 
ath Mieft of a ſtar over the meridian. 

„ cn ON CULPABI'LITY, S. the quality which 
pulcnaWjetts a perſon or thing to blame. 

brig CULPABLE, Adj. Feulpatits, Lat.] de- 
ae pa ring blame, blameable. 

ts. CU'LPABLENESS, S. that which readers 


ED, | 
mbliog 


ina ; perſon deſerving of blame. 

we than CU'LPABLY, Adv. ſo as to deſerve 
(umnniMLme. 5169 

e ou CU'LPRIT, S. a malefaQor or criminal. 


and ! 
ith t 
t is ral 
his 2 
h (ed, 


Then firſt the culprit anſwered.” Dryd. 
perſon guilty of any offence. 

CU'LTER, S. [ Lat.] the iron of a plough 
ich cuts the ground perpendicular to the 
ug ſnare; commonly ſpelt coutter. 

To CU'LTIVATE, V. A. fcultiver, Fr. | 
promote the fertility of the earth by ma 
ring it, or other methods of huſbandry. 
ry, to improve by education and 


e of | 
the! 
time, 
a ſtu y 
CULTIVA'TION, S. the act of improv- 


loſe; W's land by huſbandry. Figuratively, the 
 {W'provement of the mind by education, 
flick Winprovement in any particular ſcience. 


CULTURE, S. [cultura, Lat.] the act 
cultivating the ground. Figuratively, 
naprovement by education and fludy, Im- 
rorement in any branch of learning, The 
a or rooting out any vice from the 
nd, 

To CULTURE, V. A. [from the noun} 
d cultivate z to manure, till, or «mprove 
MN by other methods of huſbandry. Uſed 
] Thomſon, without other authority, 


CUN 


CU'LVER, S. ſ[cu/fre, Sax.] a pigeon. 
„Born on liquid Li Ae —— boors,” 
Thomſon, 

CU'LVERIN, S. [colouwrine, Fr.] a flen- 
der piece of ordnance or artillery. 

To CU'MBER, V. A. [tommeren, Belg ] 
to hinder by its weight. To put a perſon to 
difficulty in managing a thing, by its weight, 
or length. Figuratively, to load with ſome- 
thing uſeleſs. To difturb, diſtreſs, or in- 
volve in difficulties. 

CUMBERLAND, a county of Englard, 
75 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, and 
is bounded on the N. by Scotland, and part 
of Northumberland, on the W. by the Igth 
ſea, on the S. by Lancaſhire, and on the E. 
by Weſtmorland, Durbam, and Nerthum- 
berland. It contains 14820 houſes, 88920 
inhabitants, 1 city, 14 market-towns, 53 
pariſhes, and ſends 6 members to parlia- 
ment. The air is ſharp and cold, and the 
land for the moſt part hilly. It yields plenty 
of fiſh, fleſh, ad fowls, with abundance of 
large ſalmon, The principal mountains 
are, Skiddow, which is very high, from 
| whence run a ridge of mountains, called the 
Fells, to the moſt northern part , of the 
county ; it is watered by ſeveral rivers, de- 
ſides lakes and meres ; and part of the Pits 
wall runs through this county. In this 
county, near Keſwick, are mines of black 
lead, which, if not the only ones in the 
world, are certainly the beſt. Beſides which, 
there are mines of coal, copper, and Ipis 
calaminaris. Carliſle is the principal town. 

CU'MBERSOME, Adj. occaũoning great 
trouble. Burthenſome, perplexing, Un- 
weildly. 

CU"MBROUS, Adj. troubleſome, vexa- 
tious, burthenſome, heavy, diſagreeable. 

To CU'MULATE, V. A. ſ[cumulatum, 
ſupine of cumulo, Lat.] to add one thing to 
another; to heap together.. 

CUMULA/TION, S. the act of heaping 
things on one another, 

CUNCTA'TION, S8. [cun#atio, Lat.] 
the act of deferring the doing of a thing to 
another time. Sometimes delay, in a good 
ſenſe. ** Celerity ſhould always be contem- 

ered with cunfation.” Brown. 

CU'NEAL, Adj. [from cuncus, Lat.] te- 
lating to, reſembling or having the ſhape of 
a wedge. 

CU'NEATED, Part. [cyneus, Lat.] in 
the form of a wedge. 

CUN'NING, Adj. [from connan, Sax. ] 
learned, knowing, wiſe. Performed with 
kill ; curious. Thou cunnin'f pattern of 
excelling nature.” Shaleſp. Figuratively, 
fly ; deſigning; crafty ; artfol. Cunning 
man, is vulgarly uſed for a conjurer. 

CUNNING, S. [ conninge, Sax. ] artifice 3 
deceit ; ſuperior talents of mind, employed 
in deceiving others. Art, ſkill, knowledge, 
penetration. 


- Rrz2 CON. 


*. HIS nn, 


———— — — 


he. Th 


» >» — 


CUR 
CUN'NINGLY, Adv. in a fly, 


manner, including the idea of deceiving ano- 
ther. * 


CUN'NINGNESS, S. craftineſs, ſlyneſs. ing, coagulating, or clotting of any liquy 


The quality of carrying on a deſign againſt 
another, without lis diſcovery, till he feels 


the effects of it. 
- CUP, S. ſcuppe, 1 41 a ſmall veſſel to 
drink in, Figurative'y, the liquor contained 
in a cup. In the plural cups, an entertain- 
ment of drinking. 
To CUP, V. A. to bleed a perſon by 6x- 
ing a cupping-glaſs to the place. 
CUP'BOARD, S. a place fitted with 
| ſhelves and a- door in which victuals, &c, 
are placed. ä 
To CUP'BOARD, S. to put or place in a 
cupboard, To hoard. ** Still cupboarding 
the viand.“ Shakeſp. 
CU'POLA, S. [Ital.] in Architecture, 
the round of the top of the dome of a 
church, reſembling a cup inverted ; called 
alſo a lanthorn. 
CUP'PER, S. one who applies a cupping 
glaſs, and cups, 
CUP'/PING, S. the applying a cupping- 
2 for the diſcharge of blood, &c. by the 


in. 

CUP'/PING-GLASS, S. a glaſs veſſel, 
which having its air rarified, gives room for 
that contained in the part to which it is ap- 
plied, to expand itſelf, and bring with it 
ſuch humours as it is involved in, which are 
afterwards diſcharged by a ſcarifier, which 
by means of a ſpring enter the ſkin at the 
ſame time. 7925 

CU R, S. [korre, Belg.] a degenerate, 
worthleſs kind of dog. Uſcd alſo as a term 
of reproach for a wan. 

CU'RABLE, Adj. that which may be 
healed or cured. 

CU'RABLENESS, ' S. the poſſibility of 
being healed. 4 

CU'RACY, S. the employment of a 
clergyman, who does the duty of another 
for a certain ſalary, 

CURATE, S. a clergyman who does the 
duties of another for a certain ſalary, A 
pariſh prieſt. 

CU'RATIVE, Adj. relating to a cure, 
Able to recover from a diſorder, oppoſed to 
preſervative. Both preſervative and cura- 
trove.” Arbuth. 

CU'/RATOR, S. [Lat.] a perſon who 
has the cure and ſuperintendance of a thing, 
or perſon, 

CU'RB, S. [courber, Fr. to bend] an iron 
chain faſtened to the upper part of the 


branches of a bridle, uſed to manage a herd 


mouthed horſe, Figuratively, a reſtraint 
put on the incl rations of a perſon, A hard 
and callous tumour, running along the in- 
ſide of a horſe's hoof, or that part of the 
hoof which is oppoſite to the leg of the 
Jame fide, 


CUR 


craſty means of a_curb, Figuratively, to che 


or reſtrain the paſſions. 
CU'RD, 8 [kruden, Belg.] the thick 


enerally applied to that of milk, occaſ 


y mixing runnet with it, 
To CUR'DLE, V. N. to grow into clo 
to grow thick. Actively, to make a this 
grow thick, clot, or coagulate. Figur 
tively, uſed for the chill or ſenſation of ei 
ariſing from a ſtagnation of blood cauſed} 
tear. 

CU RD, Adj. coagulated ; clatted; thick 

CURE, S. (cura, Lat.] a remedy; d 
recovering from a diſeaſe, The employ 
ment of a curate, 

To CURE, V. A. [curo, Lat.] to hel 
wound; to recover from a diſeaſe, 
Cookery, to preſerve from corropting þ 
ſalting. Figuretively, to remedy any dif 
der of the mind, to reform from vice, 
CU'RELESS, Adj. without remedy ; n 
to be cured, 

CU'RER, S. a healer, or phyſician ; or 
who cures. 

CU'RFEW, S. cure feu, Fr. cover 
fire] an evening bell, on the ſound of whi 
every man was obliged to extinguiſh his f 
and candle, in the time of William d 
Conquerer. Figuratively, any bell whit 
tolls conſtantly in the night time. Ac 
for a fire. 

CURIO'SITY, S. a propenſity to enqui 
after new objects, and 10 delight in viewi 
them, Figuratively, an act of curiolity, 
nice experiment. A rarity. 

CURIOUS, - Adj. rs 5 Lat.] & 
poſed to enquire into novelties. Attent 
to, or diligent. ©* Cu izus of antiquit 
Dryd. Accurate, without impropriety. Me 
were not curious what ſyllables or particles 
ſpeech they uſed.” Shakeſp. Exact; vic 
artful ; elegant; neat ; compoſed with gre 
care, Rigid, ſevere, ſtrict, *©* Cari 
cannot be with you.“ Shak. 
CU'RIOUSLY, . Adj. in an inquiſit 
accurate, or elegant manner. Captioully, 
CUK'/L, S. a ringlet of hair formed in 
a kind of ring. Figuratively, a wave, 
waving line, 

To CURL, V. A. [cyrlan, Sax. ] 
place the hair in circles. To writhe, 
twiſt round, To dreſs with curls. Neut: 
ly, to form itſelf into ringlets, or circu 
lines. To twiſt. 
CURMU'DGEON, S. ſa corrupt Þ 
nunciation and ſpelling of cœur mec bart, 
a bad heart] one who is void of generoli 
a niggardly or avaritious perſon, A mile! 
CUR MU”"DGEONLY, Adv. avariciou 
covetouſſy. After the manner of a curm 
con. 

CU RRANT, S. in Botany, the tree h 
prickles ; the flower have five petals exp! 
ed in the form of a roſe, the germen ar 


. To CU'RB, V. A. to manage a horſe dy 


from the center of the flower, 
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ular fruit, and are white, red, or black, 
duced in bunches. Likewiſe a ſmall 
a grape. See CORINTH, 
(URRENCY, S. circulation; paſſing 
acknowledged as legal, applied to money 
General reception. 
rey of ſpeech, caſineſs of utterance. 
afant flow, uninterrupted courſe. 
(URRENT, Adj. [currens, Lat.] paſ- 
o circulating from hand to hand, legal, 
lied to money. Generally received, ap- 
| to opinions, Popular, faſhionable. 
be, or to be admitted. 
int.” Shak. What is now paſling, © the 


CURRENT, S. a running ſtream. In 
ation, a progreſſive motion of the wa- 


UR'RENTLY, Adv. in a conſtant mo- 
b. Without oppoſition ; generally. 
URRIER, S. [cerriere, Ital. coriarius, 
one who dreſſes leather. 

UR'RISH, Adj. like a cur; ſnappiſh, 
nelſome, ſnarling. | 

o CU'RRY, V. A. [conrayer, Fr.] to 
k leather, Ec. To rub a horſe with a 
ab, to ſmooth his hide, promote circula- 
, Figuratively, to tickle, or flatter, 
would curry with maſter 
bw.“ Shak. To curry fawour with, is 
rive to gain the eſteem of another by 


URRYCOMB, S. an iron inſtrument 
vith iron tceth or wires, uſed to dreſs a 


ie, 

CURSE, V. A. [curfian, Sax.] to 
a perſon ill ; to deſire deſtruction. 
„ or torment. ** To be curſed with 
URSE, S. the action of wiſhing or pray- 
for any tremenduous evil to another, 
at of devoting to torment. Affliction, 


ery. 
URSED, Part. under a curſe. Figura- 
J, hated, deteſtable. Unholy, impious, 
Vexatious, troubleſome. 
times uſed only to expreſs the ſuperla- 
degree, as * Curſed dirty,” curſed 


URSEDLY, Adv. miſerably; ſhame- 
„ prodigiouſly, abominably. 

URSITOR, S. [Lat.] an officer belong- 
to the court of Chancery, who makes 
There are 24, having 
particular ſhires allotted them, 
h they make ſuch writs as are required. 
URSORILY, Adv, in a haſty inatten- 


RSO'RINESS, S. haſte, want of at- 
Won, 
'RSORY, Adj. Ccurſorius, Lat.] haſty ; 


; careleſs ; inattentive. 

URST, Adj. [kerſe/, Belg.] froward; 
ling - miſchievous. 

0 CURTAIL, V. A. [kertelen, Belg. to 


CUS 


cut. Accertare, Ital, curto, Lat. Johnſan, 
who perhaps did not know the Dutch deriva- 
tion, imagines that the antient word curtal, 
which he acknowledges to be the moſt pro- 

r, being commonly applicd to dogs, who 
had their tai cut, and were thence called 
curtail dogs, was vulgarly conceived to mean 
to cut the tail, and was thence ſpelt curtail] to 
cut off; to ſhorten by cutting. Figuratively, 
to retrench, applied to expences. Uſed with 
of before the thing ſhortened or cut off, 

CU'RTAIN, S. ſcaurtine, Fr. cortina, Ital. 
Span. and Lat.] a cloth hung before a win- 
dow, or round a bed, and running on an 
iron rod, by which means it is ſpread, or 
contracted, made uſe of to exclude the light, 
or air, or to conceal any thing. To draw a 
curtain, is to ſpread it ſo before a thing that 
it cannot be ſeen 5 but when it is ſpread be- 
| fore, to draw, is uſed for to contract it, ſo * 
as an object may be ſeen, which was before 
hid by it; this is more properly to undraw. 
In fortification, that part of a wall or ram- 
part which lies between two baſtions, A 
curtain lecture, is a reproot given by a wife to 
her huſband in bed. 

To CU'RTAIN, V. A. to furniſh with 
curtains. 

CURTA'TION, S. [curtetum, Lat.] in 
Aſtronomy, a little part cut off from the line 
of a planet's diſtance from the ſun. 

CUR'VATED, Adj. [ curvatus, Lat.} bent, 
crooked. f 

CUR'VATION, S. the act of bending or 
crooking. 

CUR'VE, Adj. [curvus, Lat.] crooked, 
bent, formed trom a ſtraight ſurtace to an 
angular one, 

CUR'VE, S. any thing bent. A bending. 
In Geometry, a line whoſe points extend dit- 
terent ways, and may be cut by a right line 
in more points than one. 

4 CUR'VE, S. to bend, to crook, to 
fold. 

To CUR NET. V. N. [corvetare, Ital. ] to 
bound, leap or jump; to triſk, to grow 
wanton. | 

To CUR/VET, S. [ſee CORVE T] in the 
manege, a leap, or bound. A frolic, or 
a prank, 

CURVILINEAR, Adj. [from curous, 
— and /inea, Lat.] conſiſting of crooked 

ines, 

CUR'VITY, S. crookedneſs. 

CU'SHION, s. [kuſjen, Belg. couſfin, Fr.] a 
caſe of ſilk, &c. ſtuffed placed on the ſeat of 
a chair to render the ſeat eaſy. | 

CU/SHIONED, Adj. ſupported by or 
ſcated on a cuſhion. 

CU'STARD, S. [ow ard, Brit.] a kind of 
paſtry made with milk, eggs, and ſugar, 
which are thickened into a maſs either by 
baking or boiling, 

CU'STOUY, S. f cufledia, Lat.] confine- 
ment in priſon ; reſiraint, F 8 

8 


| 
; 
| | 
i 
; 


writ; 


CUT 


the charge or keeping of a perſon, Defence, 
preſervation, ſecurity, 

CU'STOM, S. {couſlume, Fr.] habitual 
practice; faſhion ; an eſtabliſhed manner; a 


great run of trade, In Law, a right or law 
not written, which being eſtabliſhed by long 
nfe, and the conſent of our anceſtors, has 
deen and is daily prattiſ-d, A tax paid to 
the government on goods imported or export- 
ed. Cuflom-houſe, is the place where thoſe 
taxes are paid, 

CU'STOMABLE, Adj. commonly practiſ- 
ed. 

Co- ABL, Adv, according to the 
commoiſpractice. 

CU'SYOMARTLY, Adv. commonly, ge- 
neralſy, frequently. 

CU'STOMARINESS, S. frequency of re- 
petition, commonneſs. 

CU'STOMARY, Adj. agreeable to the 
practice of a majority; habitual ; uſnal, 

CU'STOMED, Adj. uſual, common, fre- 
quently practiſed. 

CUSTOMER, S. one who purchaſes any 
thing of a tradeſman. A common woman. 
« 1 marry her! what, a cuſtomer !” Shak. 
This ſenſe is now obſolete. 

To COT, V. A. [preter and participle paſ 
five cut, from ceuteau, Fr. a knife] to enter 
or divide with a ſharp edged inftrument. Fi- 
guratively, to hew ; to carve; to wound, In 
Gaming, to ſeparate a pack of cards, by tak- 
ing off ſome of them from the others; to 
interſect; to cut down, to fell, or hew. Fi- 
guratively, to excell or ſurpaſs, ** He cuts 
aun the fineſt orator. Addiſ. To cutoff, to 
ſeparate from the other parts by a ſharp in- 
ſtrument. Figuratively, to deſtroy, to put 
ro an untimely death. To cut out, to ſhape, 
to form, to contrive, to fit, to debar, to ex- 
cel. To cut ſport, to hinder from proceeding 
by a ſudden interruption, to deprive, defraud, 
or abridge of an uſual allowance. Jo cut up, 
to carve or divide a joint, or fowl properly. 
Neuterly, to make its way by dividing, or 
forcing a paſſage through all obſtructions. To 
perform the operation, for extracting the 
ſtone. To interfere ; “ a horſe that cuts. 
To cut a feather, is applied to a well-bowed 
ſhip, which preſſes the water ſo ſwiftly as 
to make it foam and ſwell; to cut 4 ſail, is 
to unfurl and let it fall down, 

in Part. prepared, fit, or proper for 
vie. 

CUT, S. the effe& of a ſharp inſtrument. 
A channel made by art. A ſmall piece, or 
ſhred, A ſport cut, a ſhort way, by which 
ſome winding is cut off. A picture taken 
from a copper-plate. That part of a pack 
of cards divided from the reſt. Faſhion, or 
ſhape of cloaths or dreſs. 

CUTA/NEOUS, Adj. [from cutit, Lat.) 
relating to the ſkin, | 

CU'TICLE,S.! zuticuila, Lat. Jthe outermoſt 


covering of the body, commonly called the 
ſcarf-ſkin, which ariſes on the application of a 


— 
\ 


CTY 


bliſter plaſter, When examined throug 


microſcope, it ſeems made up of ſeveral |; 
of exceeding ſmall ſcales, covering one x 


ther ; according to Lewenboeck, each of the 


ſcales has 5oo excretory ducts, and a grain 


ſand will cover 250 ſcales and 12 5000 porg 


through which we perſpire. Figurative, 
thin (kin formed on the ſurface of 2 
vor. 
\ CUTICULAR, Adj. belonging t 
in. 
CU'TLASS, 8. ſ@utelaſs, Fr. ſomain 
written cxt/ace} a broad cutting ſword, 
CU'TLER, S. [from couteau, Fr. a kail 
one who makes and ſells knives, &c. 
CUT-PURSE, S. a thief, a robber, 
pick-pocket, 
CU'TTER, S. a perſon, or inſtrume 
which cuts any thing; a nimble veſſel; : 
fore teeth. An officer in the exchequer, ul 


provides wood for the tallies, cuts the fy 


paid upon them, and caſts them into 
court to be written upon. 

CU'T-THROAT, S. a murderer, 

CU"'T-THROAT, Adj. cruel, barbire 
inhuman. 

CUTTING, S. a fhread or piece ſe 
ed by a ſharp inſtrument. 

CY'CLOD, S. [re, Gr. a circle, u 
6:30;, Gr. a form or ſhape] a geometricil o 
formed by the line which a nail, in the circo 
ference of a wlieel, makes in the air, uh 
the wheel revolves in a right line. 

CYCLO'IDAL, Adj. relating to 
cloid. 

CYCLOPÆH DIA, S. [from xux>;, Gt 
circle, and aha, Gr. ſcience] a circk 
knowledge ; a general courſe of ſciences 

CY'GNET, S. [cu, Lat.] a you 
ſwan. 

CY'LINDER, S. [u, Gr.] in G 
metry, a round ſolid, having its baſes cr 
lar, in the form of a rolling ſtone uſed 

ardiners. 

CY'LINDRIC, CY'LINDRICAL, & 
partaking of the form of a cylinder, 

CY'MBAL, S. [cymbalum, Lat.] a mv 
cal inſtrument among the ancients, ſup 
ſed to be made of braſs, and in the form 
a kettle- drum. 

CUNA'NTHROPY, S. from zu; 
a dog, and avfgwr:;, Gr. a man] the ſper 
of madneſs contracted by the bite of 20 
dog. 
CYNIC, CY'NICAL, Adj. [xv © 
ſatirical, ſnarling; brutal, partaking oft 
qualities of a cynic philoſopher, who u 
markable for his rigorous reprebenſion 
vice. 

CY'NIC, S. a philoſopher, who bad 
utter contempt of every thing, except m0 
lity. A ſect founded by Diogenes. 

CY!'ON, s. Lee CION. 

CY'PRESS, 8. [expreſſes Lat, pm 
in Botany, hath male and female flow”, 
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glance, on the ſame plant, the male form- 
to oval katkins without petals, or ſta- 
2 The wood of this tree is of ſo laſting 
ature, that the gates of St, Peter's church 
Rome, which were made of it, laſted 600 
„ without any ſenſible decay, Figura- 
ly uſed for mourning. 

(EST, S. [xv5i5, Gr. ] in Surgery, a bag 
wining morbid matter, 

(Y'STIC, Adj. in Surgery, contained or 
luded in a bag, 

(YSTO'TOMY, S. [from xurro; and 
w, Gr. to cut] the act of opening ency(- 
tumours, to let out morbid matter. 
(ZAR, S. the title of the emperor of 
olia. 

CA'RINA, S. [from czar] the title of 
emoreſs of Ruſſia, 


D. 


The fourth letter in the Engliſh al- 
0 habet, and the third conſonant, It 
) = the ſame ſhape in the Roman, 
wn, and our alphabet, and ſeems formed 
un the a Delta of the Greeks; it is pro- 
unced by placing the top of the tongue to 
e fore part of the palate, and then ſeparat- 
chem by a gentle breathing, the lips being 
xn at the ſame time. As a numeral it 
nds for 500. As an abbreviature, D Gands 
rdoftor, D. D. doctor in divinity, D. C 
ap», | Ital, from the head or beginning} 
Muſic, implies that the beginning of a 
eis to be played over again. 
ToDA'B, V. A. dauber, Fr.] to, touch 
ay, generally applied to ſomething ſott, 
moiſt 


DAB, s. a ſmall lump, generally applied to 
mething moiſt. A blow, with ſomething 
viſt or ſoft. In low language, a perſon ex- 
t in any thing, but not uſed in writing. 
Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall flat fiſh. A dab- 
b, is a ſmall waſh of cloaths, to anſwer a 
ticular emergence, till the ſtated period of 
ing returns. 

To DA'BBLE, V. A. [dabbclen, Belg. ] to 
ter or dab with ſomething wet, Neuter- 
„to play in the water, k iguratively, to 
ay thing ſuperficially. 

DA'BBLER, S. one that dabbles in water. 
guratively, one who performs a thing ſu- 
hicially ; one who never goes to the bot- 
n of an affair. 

DA'CE, S. [derceaz, = x ſmall river fiſh, 


fon WF" *thing leſs than a roach, 

DACTYL, Ss. [dafylus, Lat.] a foot in 
bad in and Greek "wt conſiſting of one 
t wog and two ſhort ſyllables. 


DAD, DA/DDY, S. [rad, Brit. atta, Goth. 
J dd, Heb.] a father. 

DK DAL, Adj. ( dadalus, Lat.] various, 
negated, {kilfull, ** The dede! band of 


DAL 


— 
nature Phillips. Johnſon obſerves that this 


is not the true ſenſe of the word, and ſhould 
not be imitated : Thoſe who know the fable 
of Dædalus, are the beſt judges. 

DA'FFODIL, DAFFODULLY, DAFFO. 
DO WNDVLLY, S. in Botany, the Narciſ- 
ſus. The flowers are incl in an oblon 
ſpatha, or ſheath, which tears open, — 
then withers. 

To DAFT, V. A to toſs aſide, with 
{lighting and contempt ; to poſt pone. 

To DA'S, V. A.|daag, dag, Sax. ] to be- 
mire the lower parts of a gown or other gar- 


ment. 

DA'GGER, S. [dague, Fr.] a ſhort ſword. 
In Printing, the obelus, uſed as a mark of 
reference, of this form, +. 

To DA'GGLE, V. A. [from dag. ] to 
wet, or daub the bottom of the cloaths, in 
the dirt, dew, or wet. Neuterly, to hang in 
the mire or dirt. 

DA'ILY, Adj. [dag/ic, Sax.] happening 
every day. Adverbially, every day. Figu- 
ratively, conſtantly, frequently, often. 

DA*IN TILY, Adv, curiouſly, elegantly, 
deliciouſly, pleaſantly. 

DA'INTINESS, S. delicacy, elegance, 
nicety, ſqueamiſhneſs; or, the not being eaſi- 
ly pleaſed, | 

DA'INTY, Adj. [derived by Skinner 
from dain old Fr. tor delicate, which John- 
ſon cannot find; perhaps from Jan, 
Gr, an — My pleaſing to the taite 
and dearly purchafed ; delicate, ſqueamitſh, 
ſcrupulous, elegant, well formed, affected. 
« Your dainty ſpeakers ' Prior. 

DAINTY, S. ſome curious food of ex- 
quiſite taſte, | 

DAIRY, S. the making ſeveral kinds of 
food from milk. Paſturage; a place where 
butter or cheeſe are made. 

DA/IRY-MAID, S. a woman ſervant, 
who manages the dairy, and makes butter or 
cheeſe. 

DAISY, S. [deges cage Chauc, dais, Fr. | 
in Botany, the bis, it hath a radiated di- 
cous flower, compoſed of many hermaphro- 


dite flowers in the diſk, and female flowers - 


forming the border, or rays, which are in- 
cluded in a common empalement. 
DA'LE, S. [ dal, del, Belg. ] a hollow place 
between hills; a vale, a vally. 
DA'LLIANCE, S. {from ] acts of 
fondneſs berween lovers. Figuratively, the 


carrelles of a married couple. Delay, or de- 


ferring. ** You uſe this dalliznce to excuſe 
—Yyour breach of promiſe. Shak. 

DA LLIER,S. a trifler, Alſo a perſon 
who uſes acts of fondneſs. 

To DA'LLY, V. N. [den, Beig.] to 
trifle ; to amuſe one's ſelf idly ; to exchange 
careſſes of fondneſs, To ſport, to frolic. 
To delay. Wherein he dailied with them.” 
Wiſd. xii, 26. Actively, to put off, 
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DA'M, {from dame] the mother, general- 
ly applicd to beaſts, 
DA'M, S. (dam, Belg.] a mole, a bank, 
&c. to confine waters. 
To DAM, V. A. [damman, Fr.] to con- 
fine water by banks, moles, or other ob- 
ſtructions. Figuratively, to damp, obſtruct, 
or intercept, ** The more thou damm f it 
up, the more it burns.“ Shak. 
DA'MAGE, S. [domage, Fr.] miſchief, 
hurt, detriment, loſs, generally applied to 
that hurt, hindrance, and detriment which a 
perſon reccives in his eſtate. Hence in Law, 
the giving of damages to a plaintiff, is the 
allowing him fo much as may be ſuppoſed to 
compenſate for his loſs or hindrance of buſi- 
neſs during a proſecution. | 
To DA/MAGE, V. A. to ſpoil, hurt or in- 
jure any thng. To affect a perion with loſs; 
to impair. 
DA'MAGEABLE, Adj. that which may 
be damaged or ſpoiled by ume. Miſchicvous, 
hurtful. 
DAMASCENE, S. [damaſcenus, Lat.] a 
ſmall round black plumb, of a rough and 
altringent taſte; it is pronounced damſon. 

DA Mask, S. [damaſgain, Fr.] a manu- 
f. cture of linnen or ſilk woven with raiſed 
flowers. Likewiſe a very fine ſtce] uſed for 
ſword and cutlaſs blades, and of a very fine 
temper. Figuratively, a red colour, alluding 
to the colour of the damaſk roſe. 

To DA MASK, V. A. to weave in raiſed 
Egures. 'To variegate, deverſify or embel- 
lib. Dam ting the ground with flowers,” 
Fenton. 

DA MASK -ROSE, in Potany, the flowers 
are of a ſoft, pale red, not very double, ot an 
agreeable odour, and the tops are long and 
ſmouth. Sec ROSE. 

DA'ME, S. [Fr. Dama, Ital.] originally 
applied to a perſon of a noble birth, as it is 
at preſent uſed in law; but commonly uſed 
now for a farmer's wife, or one of the lower 
fort. Uſed in poetry for a perſon of rank 

To DAMN, V. A. [| damno, Lat. danner, 
Fr.] to devote or curſe to eternal torments. 
To explode or render any perion or per- 
formance unpopular, by hiſſing, &c. 

DA'MNABLE, Adj. deſerving eternal pu- 
niſhment. Uſed in a ludic:ous ſenſe, tor 
pernicious or odious, 

DA'MNABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to incur eternal puniſhments, Indeccntly 

"uſed for odiouſly, hatefully, deteſtably; pro- 
digiouſly. 


DAMNATION, S. a ſtate of excluſion | 


from divine mercy. 

DA/MNATOR, Adj. [damnatoricus, Lat.] 
containing the ſentence to everlaſting puniſh- 
ment. 

DA/MNED, Part, hateful ; deteſtable; 
abominable; deplorable. 

DAMNI'FIC, Adj. procuring loſs, miſ 


DAN 

To DA'MNIFY, V. A. [damnifc, 1; 
to occalion loſs. To ſpoil, hurt, or n 

air. 

DA'MP, Adj. [dampe, ] moiſt ; we 
tiſh. F iguratively, rr E ot * 
on account of ſome unexpected calamity. 

DA Mp, S. a fog, or miſt. A mitt y 
pour. Figuratively, dejection or ſorroy, 

To DA/MP, V. A. to wet or moilten. 
chill; or leſſen heat by water. Figurat 
ly, to leſſen any quality. To imoth 
check, or depreſs. 

DA'MPISHNESS, S. tendency to ue 
neſs, or moiſture. 5 

D4'MPNESS, S. a cold, chilly moiſtay 

DA/MPY, Adj. moiſt or wet with mil 
fogs, or other vapours. Figuratively, da 
ed; ſorrowful. The lords did din 
dampy thoughts.” H. 

DA'MSEL, S. ¶ dameiſelle, Fr.] origin 
uſed for an attendant of the higher rank 
but at preſent for a young country las. 

DA*MSON, See DAMASCENE. 

To DANCE, v. N. ¶ danſer, Fr.] to mo 
in a graceful attitude, agreeable to an 
ſung, or play'd. To dance attendance, is 
wait in-a ſuppliant manner on a perf 
To dance after, to go frequently in order 
ſee a perſon, 

DANCE, S. [Fr. dans, Iſl.] an agreeib 
motion of the body and feet, adjuſted by 
to the tune of a muſical inſtrument, 

DA'NCER, S. one who dances. 

DANCING-MASTER, S. one » 
teaches the art of dancing. | 


| To DANDLE, V. A. [dandelen, Bag 8 
to keep a child in motion, to quit it. Fig cba 
ratively, to treat with too much fond RN 


to uſe like a child or infant. 
DA/NDLER, S. a perſon that plays w 
or fondles a child, Fs T7 
DAN'GER, S. [pronounced dainger, 4a 
er, Fr.] hazard, riſque, a condition which 
liable ro miſchief, 
To DAN GER, V. A. to expoſe toi 
or calamity, 
DAN'GER LESS, Adj. out of a poſſ bit 


Wtrageou 
A RING 
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of meeting with any accident. bod; © 
DAN “GERO OS, Adj. expoſed to to the t 

dents, injury, loſs, or harm. ARK, 
DAN'GEROUSNESS, S. a condiboly becon 


which expoſes to accidents, 


wwledge 
To DAN'GLE, v. N. to hang looſe, ſo 


DARF 


| 


cbievou;, hurtful. 


— 


to be caſily put in motion by the wind, Me of 
Figuratively, to hang as a dependant afp. 
another. VRKLY 

DAN'GLER, S8. one who frequents Unity. 
company of women purely to paſs ume. URKNI 
DANK, Adj. [runcken, Teut. half a and ot 
moiſt, wettiſh. Figura 
DANUBE, the largeſt and moſt conſde s; vie 
ble river in Europe, which riſes in the KRK SO 
Foreſt, near Zunberg; and running N. Wl witho 
through Suabia, paſſes by Ulm, the cp" AR'LIN 
of that country; then running E. throat care 
Baxyu No. VII 
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and Auſtria, paſſes by Ratiſbon, Paſ- 


und runs S. E. from Preſburg to Buda, 


gag itſelf by ſeveral channels into the 


Towards the mouth, it was called the 


hat there are only two now remaining. 


ts, 
MWPER, Adj. [dapper, Belg.] ſmall 


went colours. 


nerfify with a different colour, 
oDA'RE, V. N. [preter, I dur, or 


dared, from dearran, dyrran, Sax.) to|doflards manly fouls with hope and fear. 
make a thing without being diſcouraged | Dry4 | 


unger. Actively, to challenge a per- 


DAV 
To DA'RN, v. A. to mend holes in 


Eos, and Vienna, It then enters Hun- ſtockings, &c. by eroſs (titches. 


To DARRA'IGN, V. A. to prepare fot 


on to Belgrade ; after whick it divides| fight; to ſet in battie array. Dorrain your 
via from Molachia, and Moldavia, dif- | battle, for they are at hand.“ Shak. 
DA'RT, S. [dard, Fr.] a ſmall lance, , 
4 Sea, through the province of Beſſara- thrown by the hand. | 
To DART, v. A. to caſt of throw a 
by the ancients ; and it is now ſaid, that] dart. To wound at a dilance, To emit, or 
/ the mouths are choaked up with ſand, | caſt ; to fly, 
1 0 DA'SH, v. A. [gaſcher, Fr. to ſprin kle] 
ins to be navigable for boats at Ulm, | to break by thros ing with violence. To be- 
reeives ſeveral large rivers as it paſſes | ſprinkle; to wet by beating the water with 
It is ſo deep between Buda and Bel- a ſtick, &c. To mix with another liquor. 
that the Turks and Chriſtians have] To fotm at ohce or without ſtudy, uſed with 
den of war upon it; and yet it is nut owt. To obliterate, or cancil a writing by 
able to the Black Sea, on account of the| drawing a ſtroke over it with a pen, To 
a mike a perſon aſhamed or confounded. 


NKISH, Adj. ſomewhat moiſtiſh, Neuterly, to fly in waves or ſparkles over the 
. ſur face of a veſſel or bank. 


DA/SH, S. the ſtroke occaſioned by fling- 


kure, and full of lite, ſpirit, and viva-|ing one thing againſt another. A ſtroke 
made with a pen, A blow. A mixture of 


YPPLE, Adj. marked or variegated with | another liquor. WE. 
DA'STARN, S. [adraftrigan, Sax.] a 
d DAPPLE, V. A. to ſtreak, variegate, 1 a perſon infamouſſy timid and 
carful. 


To DAT ARD, v. A. to terrify. And 


"y . 
To DA/STARDIZE, v. A. to intimi- 


o baht. date, or render cowardly. 


AE, S. a provocation; a challenge; 


DA'STARDY, S. fear, cowardice. 


mance. - 
WREFUL, Adj. couragious, without fear. 
e might have met them darefw/; beard to 


. S$bak. 


RING, Adj. bold; - adventurous ; 


grous;z taking an affair notwithfiand- 
the dangers attending it. Attempting a 
p without regardiog the laws, 

WRING LY, Adv. boldly, courageouſ- 
trageoully; impudently. 

WRINGNESS, S. boldneſs, impudence. 
ARK, Adj. ¶ deore, Saxi] without light. 
applied to colours, Not to be ſcen 
. Figuratively, not eaſy to be un- 
od obſure. Ignotant, gloomy, ap- 
to the temper. , 

ARK, S. want of light, by which 
p _ inviſible. Obſcurity; want 
wnledge, 

dDA'RKEN, v. A. [adeorcian, Sax. 
pe of light. Figuratively, to clo 
plex. Neuterly, to gro dark. 
XL I, Adj. void of light, Ob- 


URENESS, S. a ſtate wherein light is 


at and objects become inviſible, Opake- 


Figuratively, obſcurity ; the infernal 
ns; wickedneſs. 
ARKSOME, Adj. gloomy ; obſcure ; 


dt without light. 


iR'LING, S. [gdevrling, Sax.] a perſon 
iy cardiſed., A raves. 
No. VIII. x 


1 craftineſs ; artifiee. ** Spe 


DA/TE, S. [datte, Fr.] the day in which 
a writing is ſigned, or an event happens. 
Continuance. The fruit of the palm tree. 
To DATE. V. A. to minu e down the 
time in which any thing is performed. 
DA'TELESS, Adj. without any fixed term, 
date, or period. | 

DA/TIVE, S. [dar. Fr. dativus, Lat.] 
the caſe of a noun which ſignifies the per- 
ſon to whom any thing is given or done In 
Law, ſuch executors as are appointed by 2 
judge's decree. 

To DAU'B, v. A. [dauber, Fr.] to ſmear, 
to ſpoil. Figuratively, to paint coarſely. To 
cover with ſomething gaudy, To flatter 
groſsly, to play the hypocrite, © I cannot 
daub it further.” Shak. 

DAU'BER, S. a perſon who ſoils or ſmears 


a thing. Figuratively, a coarſe, indifferent 
ainter, 


DAU'BRY, S. ſomething which beſpeaks 
and ſuch dau- 


brey,” Shak. Not in uſe. 

DA'VENTRY, or DAINTRY, a town 
of Northamptonſhite, with -a market on 
Wedneſdays and five fairs, on eaſter- Monday, 
for horſes and horned cattle z on June 6, tor 
hogy, and all ſorts of goods ; on Auguſt 6, 
for horned cattle; on October 2, for cattle, 
cheeſe, and onions z and on October 27, cal- 
led ram-fair, chiefly for ſheeep. It is ſeat- 


ed on the bdeof a hill, and is a pretty hand- 
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ſome town on the great road to Cheſter and 
Carliſle ; and the market is well ſupplied with 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, corn, and proviſions. 
It is 12 miles W. of Northampton, 20 S. E. 
of Coventry, and 73 N.-W. of London 
Lon. 16. 20. lat. 52. 12. | 

DAU'GHTER, S. [daubtar, Goth. dob- 
ter Sax. ] the female offspring of a man and 
woman. Figuratively, any female. A female 
who c to a prieſt. 

To DAU NT, V. 2 Fr. domito, 
Lat.] to diſcourage, to affect with fear. 

DAUNTLESS, Adj. without fear, brave. 

DAU'NTLESSNESS, S. a condition void 
of fear. | 

DA'W, S. [cul, del, Bav. ] a ſmall bird of 
a black and white colour. 

To DAWK, V. A. in Carpentry, to cut a 
hollow in a work. 

To DAWN, V. N. [degian, Sax. ] to grow 
light. Figuratively, to afford an obſcure 
light to the underſtanding. To give ſome in- 
dication of approaching ſplendor. 

DA'WN, S. the firlt appearance of light, 
after night, a beginning. 

DA'Y, S. [deg, Sax.] that ſpace of time 
wherein it is light; but a natural or civil 


day is that ſpace of time wherein the earth [© 


performs one rotation on its axis, ſo as its 
different parts ſhall ſueceſſively enjoy the 
light of the ſan; this conſiſts of a periud 
of 24 hours, In Scripture, ſome particular 
e:iod or remarkable incident in a perſon's 


e. 

DA'Y-BED, S. a bed uſed in the day- 
time, for idleneſs and luxury. Having 
come from a day-bed.” Shak, 

DA'Y-LABOUR, S. a portion of labour, 
claimed or exacted of a perſon every day. 

DA'Y-LABOURER, S. one who is hired 
to work by the day, ; 

DA'YSPRING, S. the daun; the day- 
break, * With dey-ſpring born. Milt. 

DA'Y-STAR, S. the morning-ſtar. ** So 
ſinks the day far, in the ocean bed.” 
Milt. | 

To DAZE, V. A. [det, Sax.] to over- 

wer with too much light or refulgence. 

DA'ZIED, Adj. adorned with dazies. 
« The prettieſt dazied ſpot we can.“ Shak. 


To DA'ZZLE, V. A. to over-power the | 


eyes with too great a degree of light or ſplen- 
dor. To loſe the uſe of fight for a time, by 
too much light, or reading. ** Thy light is 
young — and you ſhall read whea mine be- 
gins to dazzle.” Shak. 

DE/ACON, S. a lower degree of clergy, 
rather a ſtate of probation for one year, atte1 
which a perſon is ordaincd prieſt. 

DEAD, Adj. [Sax. died, Belg. dd) de 
prived of life, uſed with of before he c uſe of 
death. Figuratively, without ſenſe or mo- 
tion; hence a deep fleep is called a dead ſleep. 
Unactive. Dull, applied to colours. To lie 


DEA 
% How cold and dead does a 


influence; _ % A dead fire. Wi 
any capacity for growing ; withered. 
dead bough or Slane.” Not to be inf 
or ſeduced by: uſed with ta. We 
dead to ſin. 1 Peter ii. 24. In Sen 
2 applied to ſignify thoſe whoſe 
ciences are ſo ſeared by an habitual cou 
lin, as to be inſenſible to the calls of; 
To DE'AD, DE'ADEN, v. A. to 
of an . or ſenſation, Figura 
to make li 
to loſe any force or quality. 


a dead-lift.” Hud. 
DEA'DLY, Adj. murtherous. Me 


mies to the Turks.” Konolles. 


diſcourſe or implying very much, dead; 
| gry ; exceedingly. ** Though deadly we 
Nen). 


ery 
DEA*DNESS, S. want of ardour, 
guor or faintneſs. Vapidneſs, Joſs of 


rit, 


the ſenſe of hearing. Figuratively, rey 
leſs, inattentive. 
To DE'AF, DE/AFEN, v. A. to di 
of the ſenſe of hearng. 
DEA'FLY, Adv. [deaffic 
_——_ of ſounds, without hearing. 
EA'FNESS, S. the ſlate of a | 
whoſe hearing is entirely loſt, or greatly 
paired. Figuratively, inattention, diſce 
DEAL, S. [dæl. Sax.] a part, ſar, 
portion. The practice of diſtributing 
to thoſe who are engaged in any game. 
To DEAL, V. A. [dælan, Sax.) to 
ſtribute to different perſons, To ſcatter 
miſcuouſly, Neuterly, to tranſact buli 
To act; joined with by. To deal in ; to 
to be converſant in; to praiſe, Jo be 
towards, 
DEAL, a ſea-port town in Kent, 
though pretty large has no market, rot 
It is ſeated near the ſea, and is a mere 
Sandwich, governed by a mayor and jv 
It has a church, a chapel, and about 
houſes, which are moſtly low and built 
bricks; theſe form three long but 1% 
ſtreets, 1 he inhabitants amount to © 
4500 but as no manufacture is carrie 
here, the trades-people chiefly depend o 
ſea-faring men who reſort thither. 
place is defended by a caſtle built by 
VIII. and near it are two others. Bei 
his place and Goodwin Sands are the D9 
where the ſhips uſually ride at going 


, Sax.] with 


dead, Uſcleſs. Unaffecting; void of ardour. 


pear.” Addiſ. Taſteleſs, inGpid, or wy 
applied to liquors. Without any fore 


aors vapid or taſtleſs. News 


DEA'D-LIFT, S. a preſſing call, or 
gence. A laſt reſource, ©* To helpity 


inveterate, not ſatisfied with any thing 
than the death of another. © Dead « 
DE'ADLY, Adv. reſembling death. I 


ed deadly pale. Shak. Mortally, ſo 
deprive of life. Sometimes uſed in fan 


DEAF, Adj. [deof, Belg.] not ha 
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ing home. It is 7 miles 8. by E. of 
1 1055 7 N. by E. of Dover, I + E. 
of London. Lon. 19. 5. lat. 51. 16. 
lb Tlod, the act of rendering 
os white, which were no ſot before. It 
es 2 manifold dealbation."” Brown. 

We A LER, S. one who trades. One who 
iſes any thing. One who diſtributes 


Script 

bee GLAS 

TY WALING, S. practice, behaviour, treat- 
of u.. Buſineſs. 


EAN, S. [deren, Fr.] a perſon in col- 
e churches who is preſident of the chap- 


FANERY, S. the office, revenue, or re- 
ce of a dean. 
WANSHIP, S. the office of a dean. 
WAR, Adj. [ deore, dyre, Sax.] an ob- 
of great affection; beloved. Valuable ; 
high price, ſcarce, not plentiful, © A 
ſeaſon.” uſed by Shak. for deer, of dear, 
wild, fierce, farocious, or inveterate. 
ould I had met my deareſt foe.” Shak, 
EAR, S. a word of fondneſs, imply- 
that the perſon is valued as much as the 
t coltly purchaſe, 
VAR-BOUGHT, Adj. bought at too 
| a price. De.r-bought with ſo much 
Milt. 
FARLING, S. [decrling, Sax. ] a per- 
cueſſed and eſteemed with great affec- 
* 


ZARLY, Adv. with great aſſection; at 
great a price. 

» DEARN, V. A. [dyrran, Sax. to hide] 
nend holes, See DARN, 

EARNESS, S. fondneſs ; warmth of 
on. Scareity ; coltlineſs. 

EARTH, 8. ſcarcity. Want. Need. 
ne, Barrenneſs. | 

DEATH, S. pronounced deeb, from death, 
the departure of the ſoul from the bo- 
Loſs of motion, and all the functions 
mimal life. The ſtate of the dead. Mur- 
The cauſe of death. © The feather'd 
. Did. In Divinity, a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
; fo as not to be ſeduced by allurements of 
kind, uſed with unto, A death unto fin.” 
web Catech, ** The gates of deatb. 
1. ix. 14. are the grave. . 
1— 8. the bed whereon a 
dies. 

CATHEFULL, Adj, mortal, fatal, de- 


hve, 


nd jo 

"ut earl rss, Adj. not ſubject, or liable 
bat ah; immortal. 

it nm” EATHLIKE, Adj. [deathlic, Sax, ] re- 
to bing death. 

| D H'S-DOOR, S. f ade, Gr.) 
nd r approach to death. On the verge of 
er. . | 

by HO PEAT H-WATCH, S. in Natural Hiſ- 


% a ſmall inſet, making a noiſe like the 
a7 of a watch, deſcribed by Dr. Derham 


DEB 
1 reſembles a louſe both. in ſhape and co- 


lour; but is more nimble; is common in 
every houſe in the warm months ; but in the 
cold ſeaſon hides itſelf in dry duſty places. 
It is hatched by the warmth of the ſprin 

and at its firſt leaving its egg, is perfe#? 

like a cheeſe-mite, but ſo exceeding ſmall, 
as ſcarce to be diſcerned without. a microſcope. 
In this ſtate it continues two months, after 
which it grows p_—_ to its more per- 
fect ſtate, Their ticking noiſe is a woo- 
ing act, or a kind of courtſhip, and 
happens commonly in July, or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. But they do not beat 
alike Every year, ſometimes beginning it 
ſooner, ſometimes later, ſometimes for a 
longer and ſometimes for a ſhorter time. It 
feeds on duſt of powdered bread, fruits, &c, 
Some have imagined this to have been a houſe- 
x woe it being cuſtomary for them when 
they firſt come into a place, to make a noiſe 
or beating on a wainſcot, to which if any other 


of the ſame ſpecies auſwers, they ſettle there, 


but on the contrary, go farther in queſt of 
company, A —2 may hold converſe with 
this creature by imitating its ſound, who will 
anſwer as regularly with its noiſe, as a 
human creature can in diſcourſe with his 
voice. a 
To Df BA RK, v. A. [deborguer, Fr.] 
to come out of a ſhip to ſhore. 

To DEBA'R, v. A. to hinder a perſon 
from the enjoyment of a thing. 

To DEBA'SE, V. A. to reduce to 2 
lower value. To adulterate by the addition 
of ſomething leſs valuable, To ſpoil, or ten- 
der leſs perfect. 

DEBA'SEMENT, S. the act of debaſing, 
or degrading a thing by the mixture of ſome- 
thing worthleſs, 

DEBA'SER, S. the perſon who leſſens the 
value of a thing by ſome mixture. One 
who adulterates or debaſes, 

DEBA'TABLE, Adj. that which may be 
diſputed, or debated, . 

DEBA'TE, S. [debat, Fr. dibatto, Ital.] 
a diſpute or controverſy, Figuratively, * 

uarrel or conteſt. 

To DEBA'TE, V. A. [debattre, Fr.] to 
controvert ; to produce arguments; to ſup- 
port any fide of a queſtion ; to deliberate, 

DEBA'TEFUL, Adv. fond of ditpute or 
contradiction; quarrelſome. 

DERATEMENT, 5. conteſt, diſpute, 
contradiction, or oppoſition of opinions. 
„Without de hatement turther. Shak. 

DEBAN TER, S. a diſputant, or one fond 
of engaging in diſputes. 

To DEBAU CH, v. A. | debaucher, Fr.] to 
ſeduce a perſon ; to corrupt a perſon's morals 
to corrupt by intemperance. 

DEBAU'CH, S. intemperance in meat or 
drink. Lewdneſs. 

DEBAUCHEE, S. {debaucle, Fr.] a per- 


the Philoſophical T'ran{:Qtions, It very 


- 


ſon given to intemperance or leu dneſs. 
812 a] DE- 
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DEBAU'CHMENT, s. the act of corrupt- 


ing the morals of perſons. 

Fo DEBE'L., DEBELLATE, v. A. [de 
Bello, Lat.] to conquer or ſubdue by torce of 
arms. The extirpating or debellating of 
giants.“ Bacon, 

DEBE'NTURE, S. [from deber, Lat.] a 
writ, memorandum, or note by which a 
debt is claimed, 

DE BILE, Adj. ſdetilis, Lat.] weak, ſce- 
ble, faint through loſs of firength or ſpirit, 
% Foiled ſome debile wretch.“ Shak, 

To DEBTLITATE, v. A. [debilitatum, 
Lat.] to deprive of ſtrength ; to weaken, 

DEBILIT ATION, S. the act of depri- 
ving a per ſon of ſtrength. 

DEBT'LITY, S. loſs of ſtrength ; weak- 
neſs ; want of ſtrength ; infirmity. 

DEBONA'IR, Adj. [debonrair, Fr.] live- 
ly, affable, civil, well- bred, elegant, polite. 

DEBONA'IRLY, Adj. clegantly, gen- 
- teelly, civilly. | | 

DE'B'T, S. [debitum, Lat. derte, Fr.] that 
which one perſon owes to another. Figura- 
tively, that which it is a perſon's duty, or 
which he is under a * to do or ſuffer, 

DEB“ TED, Part. owing, indebted ; placed 
on the debtor ſide of an account. | 

DEB'TOR, S. [debitor, Lat.] he that 
owes another money, or goods; that fide of 
an account which contains what a perſon has 
had on truſt, 

DEC ADE, 8. [da, Gr.] a number 
conſiſting of ten. | 

DECA'DENCY, S. [ decadence, Fr.] decay. 

DE'CAGON, S. E dena, Gr, ten, and 

„Gr. a corner] in Geometry, a figure 

aving ten fides. 

DE'CALOGUE, S. Ida, Gr.] the 
ten commandments, g ven by God to Mo- 
ſes, now placed in the 20th chapter of Exo- 


dus. 

To DECA'MP, V. N. [decamper, Fr.] 
to ſhift a camp; to remove from ong place 
to another. : 

 DECA'MPMENT, S. the act of moving 
from one place to another, 

To DE'CANT, V. A. [decanter, Fr, de- 
canto, Lat.] to pour liquor off gently. 

DECANTA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 

pouring liquor off the lees. 

DECA'NTER, S. a bottle of white or 
tranſparent gliſs, uſed to contain liquors in. 

Lo DE'CAY, V. N. decboir, Fr.] to loſe 
of its value, ſubſlance, or perfection; to be 
gradually impaired; to conſume gradually. 

DECAY, 8 a gradual loſs of ſubſtance, 
value, or perfection. The eſſects of con- 
ſumption or decline, Declenſion from 
proſperity. | 

DECE ASE, S. [deceffues, Lat.] death; de- 
parture from life; loſs of lite. 

To DECEASE, V. N. ¶ deceſſum, Lat. ] to 


Dir 


fraud ; cheat; artifice ; ſtratagem, 7; i DEC 
every ſubtle, wily ſhift or deviſe, uſe ln Bot: 
ceive, defraud, or impoſe on another, year, 
DECEITFUL, Adj. full of fraud o DE'C 
tifice z not to be confided in, not ſinceg umbet 
DECE/TTFUL, Adj. in a fraudulen; Withme 
ſincere manner. mal frac 
DECE'I TFULNESS, S. the qual ToD 
impoſing on a perſon to injure him, v tithe 
DEC=VVABLE, Adj. expoſed to Wl DEC 
or impaſture ; capable of leading a pklettio 
into an error. punilbn 
DECEVVABLENESS, S. the poſſi To D 
of being impoſed upon by falſe repreiWWv expl⸗ 
tions. yurative 
To DECEVVE, V. A. [decevoir, H, to 
impoſe on a perſon's credulity by falf Mair. 
pearances; to lead into an error or mil DEC 
1 to diſ-ppoint, to miſie ding w 
DECEUVER, S. one who impoſes DEC! 
credulity of another. diſpute « 
DECEMBER, S. [from docem, Lat, DECI 
the twelfth month of the year, accord 6ttermit 
the modern computation of time ; by DEC] 
meriy the tenth, as its name impotm to put 3 
year then began in March. DEC 
DECEM'PEDAL, Adj. ſdecempedaln, I nining 
meaſuring ten feet. DEC 
DECENCE, DE'CENCY, [ decence, ix beyo 
a method of addreſs or action becomi To D 
perſon's ſex, character. or rank. Figunii by way 
modeſty. ** Want of deceucy is want of (ai clouds t 
Roſcom. adorn 01 
DECE'/NNIAL, Adj. ¶ decenniun, DE'C 
continuing, enduring the ſpace of ten M lip. 
DE/CENT, Part. ¶ decens] becoming DEC 
ſuitable, or proper. Neat. one who 
 DE'CENTLY, Adv. properly. Con To D 
with charaQter, or the rules of good - b ſpeak in 
Figuratively, modeſtly. With immodeſi To ſpez 
ECEPTIBCLIT Y, S. [from di thing do 
Lat.] liableneſs to be impoſed on. DECL 
deceptibiliry of our decayed nature“ Gl forid ſp 
ECE'PT.IBLE, Adj. liable to be de orato 
or impoſed on, a thing. 
DECEPTION, S. [deceptio, Lat.) DECI 
act of impoling on a perſon, or leading florid 
into an error; the ſtate of a perſon in figurati: 
on, or in a miſtake ; a cheat; Rau; mi 1 
2 or miſrepreſentation. ECL 
DECZ'PTIOUS, Adj. apt to impoſe i ſpeaks o. 
apt to deceive, An oratc 
DECE'PTORY, Adj. containing Tatler, 1 
means of leading a perſon into a miltake DECL 
DECE'SSION, S. Ice, Lat.) Fr.] ap 
ture. torical fl 
To DECHA'RM, V. A. [decharne, DECI 
to coanter- act a charm, ** He was ſun very of 
curcd by decharming the witchcraft,” Hah Aftirmat 
To DECIDE, V. A. decido, Lat.) en in an 
an end to a diſpute, or event. DECL 
DECIDER, S. the perſon who deci making 
determines a quarrel, or cauſe. f DEC I. 
DECI/DUOUS, Adj. [ deciduus] in bo et a dect 
ſoon withering, not laſting the whole 1 prefily, 


eie | 
DECEIT, S. [dec is, Lat.] falſhood ; a 


vp C 
DECIDUOUSNESS, S. 2 to fall. 
In Botany, the quality of ering every 


DECIMAL, Adj [decimus, Lat. the tenth] 
pum 
rithmetic, is that which computes by deci- 
mal fractions. 


o tithe ; to take the tenth part. 


{leftion of every tenth ſoldier by lot, for 
nilbment, in a general mutiny. 
To DECY'PHER, v. A. [dechiffrer, Fr.] 

w explain ſomething written in ciphers. Fi- 

nratively, to deſcribe, to unfold, to diſco- 

der, to unravel, © To decipher a perplexed 

affair,” * 

DECT PHERER, S. one who explains any 

thing written in ciphers; an explainer. 

DECTSION, S. the determination of a 
lipute or difference; the reſult of an event. 
DECISIVE, Adj. having the power of 
determining, or ſettling a difference. 

DECI'SIVELY, Adv. concluſively, ſo as 
to put an end to a diſpute. 

DECVSIVENESS, S. the power of deter- 
nining or ſettling apy difference. 

DECI'SORY, Adj. able to determine, or 
bx beyond diſpute. 

To DECK, V. A. [decken, Belg. ] to dreſs 
by way of ernament. ** To deck with 
douds th* uncolour'd ſky.” Par. Loſt. To 
adorn or embellifh with dreſs. 

— S. [decken, Dan.] the floor of a 


IP. 

DECKER, S. one who adorns or dreſſes z 

oe who covers a table. 

To DECLAIM, V. A. [declamer, Fr.] to 

ſpeak in a florid manner, like a rhetorician. 

To ſpeak much againſt a thing; te run a 

thing down. 

DECLAI'MER, S. one who makes a 

forid ſpeech in order to move the paſſions ; 

- orator, or one who depreciates a perſon or 
ing. 

DECLAM ACTION, S. [| declamatio, Lat.] 

a florid diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions, 

Figuratively, an oftentatious diſplay of ora- 


"PECLAMA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
ſpeaks or inveighs againſt a thing, or perſon. 
An orator, ** This generous declamater. 
Tatler, No. 56. 

DECLA'MATORY, Adj. [declamatoire, 
Fr.] —_— to the paſſions z meerly rhe- 
orical flourifh, oritorical, 

DECLARA'TION, S. [Fr.] the diſco- 
2 of a thing by words. Explanation. 
Affirmation. In Law, the laying out an acti- 
on in any ſuit, 0 5 

DECLA'RATIVE, Adj. explaining; 
making proclamation ;z expreſs, 

DECLA'RATORILY, Adv. in the form 
of a declaration ; in a decretory form, ex- 
pielsly, oppoſed to promiſſively. 


bered, or increaſing by tens. Decimal 


To DE'CIMATE, V. A [decimatum, Lat.] IP 
DECIMA'TION, S. the act of tithing; 24 p 


DEC 

DECLA'RATOR Y; Adj. expreſſive ; af- 
firmative. 

To DECLA RE, V. A. [ declare, Lat.] 
to explain, or render free from obſcurity, 
To manifeſt. To publiſh, or proclaim, 

DECLA'REMENT, S. diſcovery ; mani- 
feſtation. A declarement of very different 
arts. Brown, 

DECLA'RER, S. one who publiſhes, 
roclaims or makes any thing known, 
DECLE'NSION, S. [declinaiſon, Fr. decli- 
natio, Lat. ] a gradual decreaſe from a greater 
degree to a leſs. Deſcent, declination, or 
declivity. ** The declenfion from the land 
from that place to the ſea.” Burner, In 
Grammar, the variation of the laſt ſyllable 
of a noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the 
ſame thing. i 4 

DECLUNABLE, Adj. having a variety of 
endings according to the different relations it 
ſtands for, 

. DECLINA'TION, 8. [ declinatis, Lat.] 
deſcent ; a change to a leſs perfect ſtate, 
Decay. The act of bending down. © A 
declination of the head. An oblique direc- 
tian. Variation from a fixed point; ſuch as 
that of the needle from the north. In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of the ſun, or a ſtar 
from the equator, In Grammar, the in- 
flexion, or declining a noun. 
DECLINA'TOR, DECLUNATORY, S. 
an inſtrument uſed in dialling to determine 
the declination, reclination, and inclination 
of planes. 

To DECLINE, v. N. [declino, Lat. decli- 
ner, Fr.] to lean downwards, Figuratively, 
to go aſtray, To ſhun, refuſe, or avoid to 
do a thing, To be impaired, to decay. To 
elude the force of an argument, To mention 
the different — of a declinable 


word. ' 
DECLI'NE, 8. decay, owing to age, time, 
or diſeaſe. 
DECLIVITY, S. [, Let] the 
adual deſcent of an eminence, or hill, 
DECLIVVOUS, Adj. [declivis, Lat.] gra- 
dually deſcending from an eminence. 
To DECOCT, V. A. ( decactum, Lat. ] to 
prepare for uſe by boiling. In Pharmacy, 
to boil in water, ſo as to draw out its virtue. 
To boil till it grows thick, or ſtrong. 
DECO/CTIBLE, Adj. that which. may 
be boiled, or decocted. 
DECOC'TION, S. [ decoctum, Lat.] the 
act of boiling any thing to extract its virtues. 
Figuratively, the ſtrained liquor, after it is 
boiled in water. 
DECOC/TURE, S. a preparation formed 
from boiling ingredients in water. 
DECOLLA'TION, S. [decollatio, Lat.] 
the &t of beheading. Figuratively, deſtruc- 
tion. © He by decollation of all hope, anni- 
hilated his mercy.” Brown. 


DECOMPO'SITE, Adj. {decompoſitus 
compounded a ſecond time, 4 
DECOM- 


Full again. 


NEC 


- DECOMPOSITION, S. the act of com- 
8 things, that have beco compounded 
| ore, 


To DECOMPO/UND, V. A. [decompens, 
Lat.] to compound a ſecond time. To form 
dy a ſecond compolition. 

DECOMP'OUND, Adj, compoſed of 
words or things, as already compounded, 
Compounded a ſecond time. 

DECORAMENT, S. { from decor, Lat.] 
an embelliſhment or ornament. At Oxford, 
uſed for vinegar, muſtard, ſalt, pepper, and 
other ſauces, and the veſſels which they are 
contained in. 

To DECORATE, V. A. {[decoratum, 
Lt.] to ſet off, adorn, or embelliſh with 
ornaments. 

DECORATION, S. an ornament, an 
embelliſhment. 

DECORA TOR, S. one who adorns, de- 
corates, or embelliſhes. | 

DECO'ROUS, Adj. [decorus, Lat.] ſuit | 
able, agreeable, becoming. lt is not fo 
decorous, in reſpect of Gop, that he ſhou'd 
immediately do all the meaneſt and triflingeſt 
things himſclf.“ Ray. 

To DECO RTICATE, V. A. [ decartica- 
tum, Lat.] to ſtrip off the bark or huſk. 
To peel. ; 
DECOR TICA'TION, S. the act of ſtrip- 
ing a thing of its bark or huſk, 

DECO'RUM, S. [Lat.] a behaviour 
ſuitable to the character of a petſon, eonſiſt- 
ing likewiſe of a due obſervance of the efta- 
blifhed rules of politeneſs. 

To DECO'Y, V. A. [kzey, Belg. a cage] 
to lure or intice into a cage, or ſnare. Figu- 
ratively, to ſeduce, 

DECOYY, S. a place calculated to draw 
wild fowl into ſnares, Figuratively, allure- 
ments, temptation, a ſnare, alluding to the 
methods uſed by decuy-gucks to draw others 
of their ſpecies into a ſnare. ** The devil 
could never have had ſuch numbers, had he 
not uſed {ome as decoys to enſnare others.” 
Cover! ment of the Tongue. A decoy-duck, is 
one that is trained to allure or draw others 
into a ſnare, | 

To DECREA'SE, V. N. ¶ decreſco, Lat. 
deeraifire, Fr.] to become leſs either in 
length, weight, force, or bulk. To dimi- 

mh. To make leſs. 7 

DECREASE, S. the ſtate of growing 
leſs; decay; the change made in the face 
of the moon from its full, till it return to 


\ | 
To ECRE'F, V. N. ¶ decretum, Lat. 
decret, Fr. to eſtabliſh by law. To reſolve. 
Actively, to diſpoſe of a thing by law, To 
- give judgment. 
DECRE'E, S. ¶ decret, Fr. de retum, Lat.] 
a law. The determination of a ſuit. A 
deciiion In Canon Law, an ordinance 
eſt hliſhed by the pope. 


| "Deck 


| 


the eſteem of any thing, Cenſure; condem 


DED 
the Nate of being reduced, or becoming let 
The "ſoup loſt by decay, or decreaſe, 

DECREPIT, Adj. ( decrepitus, Ly: 
waſted, worn out, emaciated and enfech! 
by age. 

To DECRE/P I TATE, V. A. dar 
Lat.] to calcine ſalts on the fire, tül t 
ceaſe to crackle. 


DECREPITA'TION, S. the crackln 
noiſe made by ſalt, when over a fire iz WW pou” 
crucible, down fre 
DECRE'PITNESS, DECRE/PITUprM rod 


S. the weakneſs and feebleneſs attendh 
old age. 

DECRE'SCENT, Part. [decreſcens, La. 
leſs, Decaying. 

DE'CRETAL, Adj. | decretum Lat.] re 
tiny to.a decree. 

DE'CRETAL, S. a letter of the Pope, 
which ſome point in the eccleſiaſtical lay i 
ſolved. A book of decrces or laws. Ac 
lection of the Pope's decrees. 

DE'CRETORY, Adj. judicial, final ; de 
ciſive. : 

DECRYAL, the endeavouring to leſſee 


nation, 

To DECR'Y, V. A. [deſcrier, Fr.] u 
oy blame, inveigh, or exclaim agzial 
a thing. 

DECUM'BENCE, DECUMBENCY, $ 
[decumbens, decumbo, Lat.] the act or polty 
of lying down. ** The ancient manner © 
decumbency Brown. , 

DECUMBITURE, S. the time a perl 
takes to his bed in a diſeaſe. 

DE'CUPLE, Adj. ¶ decuplus, Lat.] tenfels 
repeated, or continued ten times, 

DECU'RSION, S. {decurfius, Lat J th 


man, Sa 
moe; to 
(ohderat 
DEEM 
&cifon, 

' is — $] 
DEEP 
tuation, 


act of flowing down, ** The dec erk. ce. c 
waters. * ö 
DECURTA'TION, S. The act of onde entr 


ening. ent den. 


To DECUS'SATE, V. A. [ dec e ght 
Lat.] to interſect, to croſs at right angles. 4. L, 
DECUSSA”TION, S. the ſtate ot being dan 
croſſed at right angles. The point in which. » 
two lines eroſs each other, Exceſſive 

DEDEN'TITION, S. [from de and died to ſou 
%, Lat.] loſs, or ſhedding of the tecth DE Ef 
© Dedentition or falling of teeth." Brown. webr,” tl 

To DE'DICATE, V. A. [ dedicatun Lit To DE 
to devote or appropriate for divine ue beo th 
Figuratively, to appropriate peculiarly to WM nike a 
purpoſe, To inſcribe to a patron. « e fulneſs 
dicated to lord Chatham.“ murs of 

DEDICATE, Adj, [dedicatus, Lat.] de DE'E! 
yote:! to 2 particular uſe. With gre 

DEDICA'TION, 8. The act of conſecr- ale pr 
ting ſome place or thing to divine uſes. Ihe preſſing 
addreſs of an author to his patron, general urs. 
prefixed to his work. had deep] 

DEDICA'TOR, s. one who aſcribes o r- 
addreſſes a work to a patron. 1 

ws or- 


DECREMEN T, S. {decrementum, Lat.] 


tory, a e 


DEF 


DEF 


DEDICATORY, Adj. belonging to, orbave their heads adorned with branching 


the u y le of a dedication, 

pEDI/ TION, S. [delitio, Lat. ] a ſurren- 

ning to an enemy. 

To DEDUCE, V. A. [d:duco, Lat.] to 

bribe in a continual or connected ſeries. 

iner from certain propoſit ions 

DE DU CEMEN T, 5 that which is un- 
dod or inferred from any premiſes. 

PEDU'CIBLE, Adj, to be inferred or 

pwn from principles laid down. 

DEDU'CIVE, inferring or concluding 

m principles already laid down. 

ToDEDU'CT, V. A. [dedufum, Lat. ] to 

birat, or take from. 

DEDU'CTION, S. a conſequence or in- 

rence drawn. That which is ſubtracted, or 

ken away from any ſum, number, quan- 


N, &e. 

DED!'CTIVE, Adj. that, which may be 

nced or inferred. 

DEDU'CTIVELY, Adv. by way of infe- 
nee, or Conſequence. 

DE'ED, S. [ deed, Sax. dacd, Belg.) an 
tion, or thing done. An exploit, Writ- 
evidence of any legal act. Fact, reality, 
poſed to fiction, preceded hy very. So 
win very deed 1 might behold,” Lee, 
DFEDLESS, Adj. unactive, idle; with- 
it doing any thing. 

To DEE M, V. N. [Part. deemed, from 
wn, Sax. ] to judge; to think; to ima- 
vine; to ſuppoſe; To determine on due 
mhderatiun , | 

DEEM, S. [from the verb.] judgment, 
&cifon, ſentence, ** What wicked deem 1s 
this * Shak, 

DEEP, Adj. [deop, deope, Sax. ] applied to 
mation, low, oppoſed to high. Below the 
uf. ce, or meaſured from the ſurface down- 
nds, Figuratively, piercing far. Far from 
the entrance. * Deep ambull'd in her ſi- 
nt den.“ Dryd. Not to be diſcovered at 
init ght; not obvious. The ſenſe lies 
td,” Locke. *agacious, penetrating, pro- 
found, learned. A deep mathemati- 
can,” Artſul, Dark, applied to colours. 
kxceſſive, ** Deep diftrels,”” Grave, appli- 
& to ſounds. 

DEEP, S. [ diepte, Belg.] the ſea. ** Dep 
wht,” the ſtilleſt part thereof; mid-night, 
To DE'EPEN, V. A. to fink a great way 
telow the ſurface, Applied to colours; to 
mike a ſhade darker. To add to the dole- 
tulneſs. of a ſound. ** Deepens the mur- 
murs of the falling floods.“ | wal 
DEEPLY, Adv. far below the ſurface. 
With great ſtudy and application. Sorrow- 
fully, profountly, when uſed with words ex- 
preſſing grief, Nearly black, applied to co- 
burs. Exceſſively, vaſtly, highly; © He 
had deeply offended both.“ Bac. 
DF'EtNESS, S. diſtance meaſured from 
the ſurface downwards. : 

DEE'R, S. [d-or, Sax.) in natural Hiſ- 


tory, a claſs of animals, the males of which 


horns; when killed, their fieth'is called ve- 
niſon, there are various ſpecies. 

To DE.FA'CE, V. A. [defairs, F.] to de. 
ſtroy; to mutilate; to ruin; to dis b 
DEFA'CEMENT, S. the act of defacing 
or disſiguring. The Image of God is pu- 
rity, and the defarement, fin.” Fac. 

DEFA'CER, S. one who'deſtroys, or de- 
faces. 

To DEFA'LCATE, S. [defalquer, F r.] to 
cut, or lop off. To take away or abridge a 
perſon's ſalary, Generally applied to mo- 
ney affairs. 

DEFALCA'TION, S. diminution ; a- 
bridgment; or deduction. 

DEFAMA'TION, S. the uttering of re- 
proachful language with an intent to leſſen 
another perſon's character, 

DEFA'MA TORY, Adj. tending to leſſen 
the character of another, Tending to make 
a perſhn infamous. 

To DF FAME, V. A. [from de and fame, 
Lat.] to utter words with an intent to leſſen 
a man's reputation, or render him iafamous. 

DEFA'ME, S. diſgrace. Infamy. 

DEFA*MER, 8. one who aſſerts things 
injurous to the reputation of another. One 
who ſpeaks againſt a thing or perſon. 

DEFAU'LT, S. t. Fr.) omiſſion, 
Neglect. Fault. Defect, Want. In Law, 
abſence from court at the time, or on the 


day «ppointed. 


To DEFAU'LT, V. A. to fail; to for- 
feit, by breaking a contract. 

DEFEASANCE, S I defaiſance, Fr.] the 
act of rendering a contract void. In Law, 
a condition'annexed to an act, which when 

rformed by the contracting party, the act 
is made void, "The writing in which a defea- 
ſance is cont ined. A defeat, or conqueſt, 
The act of defeating or conquering, ** Aﬀer 
his foes deſcaſance. F. Queen. 

DEFE'ASIBLE, Adj. [defeire, Fr.] that 
which may be annulled, abrogated, or made 
void. 

DEFE'AT, 8. the overthrow of am 
army or navy. An act of deſtruction; de- 
privation; murther, ** Upon whoſe life a 
damn'd d-feart was made.“ Shak, This laſt 
{ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. 
| To DEFEAT, V. A. to beat or over- 
come an army ; to fruſtrate, to diſappoint. 

To DE'FECATE, v. A. [ defæcatum, Lot.] 
to clear liquors from dregs. Figuratively, 
to clear or brighten truth from any thing 
which renders it obſcure, To puify; to 
brighten. 

DE'FECATE, dj. [defecatus, Lat.] 
cleared, or purifying. | ' 

DEFECA'TION, S. the act of clearing or 
purifying. 

DEFE'CT, 8. [deſectus, Lat.] imperfec · 
tion; failing; want; a miltake or error ; 


a fa 
To 


DEF 


To DEFE/CT, v. N. {[defe&uin, Lat. ] to 
be deficient z to fall ſhort off, ** The en- 
quiries of moſt defectad by the way. Brown, 
1 DEFECTYBI TY, S. a ſtate of failing; 

ciehcy ; imperfection. 

DEFEC'TIBLE, Adj. impertect; defici- 
ent; wanting. 


DEF 
another's opinion, ſeldom uſed in the ver 
AQtively, to withold or delay the giving o 
2 of a thing expected; to refer 
eave to the judgment of another. Thy 
com miſſioners de the matter to the e 
of Northumberland.“ Pac. 4 
DE'FERENCE, 8. { Fr. ] rd, 
reverence, complaiſance, {million "* 


DEFLE 
xt of d 
tion. 

NFLE 
ing ol 


a thing 


on. 


EFLO 


DEFEC'TION, 8. [defe#io, Lat.] with | 
failure; imperfection. A falling away; re- DEFV/ANCE, S. [deffi, Fr.] a challenge | the 
jon. ; | upon a n to make good an accuſation i" FI 
DEFECTIVE, — na er Lat. ] not| Figuratively, a daring contemptuous pD 
adequate or ſuitable to the purpoſe for which | lenggae. [ _ 
it is deſigned ; imperfeQt ; inadequate to the} DEFI'CIENCE, DFFICIENCY, S. [af = f 
rules, or ſtandard for perſecting any work ; cis. Lat.] the want of ſomething; an im —— 
faulty, blameable. Defe&ive nouns, or verbs | fection, failure, or defect. ab 
in grammar, are thoſe without caſes, numbers,, DEFI/CIENT, Adj. [deficiens, Lat.] in . 
perſons, tenſes, or . perfect. defective. T7 
DEFEC'TIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being | DEFVER, 8. a challenger z a contemner I © - 
deficient in ſomething, A ſtate of imperfec- one who dares or defies a perſon to make goo! Nr. 
tion. 8 a ch 2 
DEFENCE, s. [defenſe, Fr. defenfs, Lat. | To DEFTLE, v. A. to tendet ge 
the method uſed to defend a perſon. Fign- | clean, or impure. Figuratively, to pollute 2 - 
ratively, guard, protection, rity, reſiſt- or render either legally, or ritually impure WW. ts C 
ance, vindication, er juſtification, In For- to commit arty fin againſt the purity of the 0 
tification, any thing which ſerves to ſcreen the marriage bed, or the chaſtity of a virgin; to * . 
ſoldiers or the place. Formerly, a prohibi- | be gnilty of any crime, that ſhall fully — 
tion, from defenſe, Fr, Severe defencer may |charadter. | a 
be made againſt wearing any linen.” Temple.| To DEFILE,V.N.[deffler, Fr. to march o , © 
DEFE'NCELESS,_ Adj. without any de- [divide in files, appli to an army. * | 
fence, Fignratively, unarmed, impotent, | DEFIL E, S. » Fr.] a narrow paſs, WORN 
weak, unable to reſiſt, aſſage, where only a few men can march: Hof d 
To DEFEND, V. A. [defendo, Lat.] to real. | £ 
ard, to protect, to ſupport, to ſecure, to] DEFI'LEMENT, S. that which renders . 7 
bid. © His taſte of defended fruit.” |thing foul or polluted, Figuratively, that "wy 4 
Par. Le. To vindicate, or juſtify. which corrupts the virtue of a perſon. NO RI 
DEFEN'/DABLE, Adv. that which may be] DEFYLER, S. one who pollutes the chal * 
maintained or defended againſt attacks; that | tity of another; one who acts inconſiſlent bonn 
which may be vindicated or juſtifled. I with purity or chaſtity. en 
DEFENDANT, Adj. that which may de-} DEFIV/NABLE, Adj. that which may be ond 
fend or protect againſt the attack of an enemy. defined, or aſcertained. : uy 
DEFEN'DANT, S. he that endeavours to] To DEFINE, v. A. [definer, Fr.] to es — A 
keep off an enemy. In Law, the perſon who] plain a thing or word by the particular cough, DEFR 
is proſecuted or ſued, or defends a ſuit. meration of its properties, In Law, to af. — 
DEFEN/ DER, S. one who protects or de- certain the property of a thing. jg uo 
fends againſt an enemy. Figuratively, one DEFINER. S. one who explains the m loſ — 
who anſwers the objections raiſed againſt doc-| ture of a thing, by enumerating and part 8 FRAU 
- trine, In Law, one who eſpouſes the cauſe ] laria ing all its properties. has 
of one perſon againſt another, in a court off DEFINITION, 8. [Fr. definitio, Lat.] 28 DEER 
juſtice. enumeration of all the ſimple ideas of word r rend 
DEFEN'SATIVE, S. that which is made | in order to diſtinguiſh, aſcertain, or explainghf . 
uſe of as a ſecurity or defence; guard, its nature, A nem definition is that vie FRAY) 
DEFEN'SIBLE, Adj. that which may be | explains the ſignification of a word; hr yk 
defended. Figuratively, that which may be definition, is an enumeration of the princ EFRA'Y 
juſtified or ng nr Fr.) pal attributes of a = 145 = 
DEFEN'SIVE, Adj. Ideen, Fr.] proper | DEFINITIVE, Adj. nitivut, Lat. rr 
for defence, oppoſed is — 2 In a ſtate, ¶expreſs, poſitive, concluſive, deciſive, fret | mcg 
ſture, or condition, proper to ward off the | from any ambiguity or uncertainty, ln& un 
lows of an enemy. DEFINITIVELY, Adv. in a poſitive UG: 
DEFEN'SIVE,' S. means to ſecure from | expreſs, deciſive, concluſive manner. ed, dece. 
danger, Figuratively, a ſate- guard; a ſtate EFLAGRA'TION, S. [deflagratio, Lat, RN 
of defence. a in Chemiſtry, the ſetting fire to a thing, whic eU NC. 
DEFENSIVELX, Adv. ſo as to guard a- will burn till it is totally conſumed. „DEF 
gainſt the attacks of an enemy, To DEFLECT, v. N. (age, Lat J tt 8 
To DEF ER, V. N. [differo, Lat.] to put | turn aſide from its true courſe; to u e in a 
eff, to delay; to pay a regard, or reſpect to | a ſtraight line, = 2 


DEF 


MFLECTION, 8. [from defie&o, Lat.] 
Mol deviating from its proper courſe or 


chon. 

NLE XURE, 8. [from defle&o, Lat ] a 
ing or inclining downwards ; the ſtate 
\thing turned aſide, or from its right 
Won. 

FLORA TION, 8. [Fr. defloratus, 
] the act of violating the chaſtity of a 


% DEFLOU'R, V. A. {[deflorer, Fr.] 
yolate or pollute a virgin by acts of im- 
E. Figuratively, to deſtroy the beauty 
well-nce of a thing. 
EFLOURER, S. a raviſher; or one 
p r:olztes the chaſtity or honour of a 


of fowing or falling down. 


xcin defly.** Spenſ. 

FFOEDA'TION, S. [defadus, Lat.] 
i& of rendering foul or filthy. The cor- 
ing of the ſenſe of an author. The 
tion of ſo many parts by a bad prin- 
Bentley. 

»DEFO'RM, V. A. Cdeſormo, Lat.] to 
yire, or injure the beauty or ſhape of 
bing To render unſeemly and diſa- 
pb 


EFORMA'TION, S. [deformatio Lat.] 
it of diſtorting or py, * oy ſhape of 
ing, or making it ugly. The ſtate of 
ling which has been deprived of its 


EORMEDLY, Adv. in an ugly ill- 
manner. . 
EFO'RMITY, S. [deformitas, Lat. ] the 
of a thing which has loſt its beauty, 
pher x which rendered it pleaſing 
light, Figuratively, any irregularity. 
our; diſgrace. 
d DEFRAU D, V. A. [d:fraude, Lat.] 
prive a perſon of his property by ſome 
, or trick; uſed with of, before the 
loſt by the cheat. 
FRAU DER, S. one who deprives an- 
by ſome trick, or falſe appearance. 
DEFRA'Y, V. A. [defrayer, Fr. ] to 
or repay the expences a n has 
n our account, : 
IEFRA'YER, S. one who pays or diſ- 
es an expence. - 


RAY MEN T, S. the payment of ex- 


EFTLY, Adv. in a neat, ſprighely or 
ul manner, „ De tune the reed.“ 


EFUNCT, Adj. [defur#us, Lat.] dead; 

ed, deceaſed. ; [ ] 

UN r, S. a perſon who is dead. 

FUNCTION, S. death, or deceaſe. 

0» DEF'Y, v. A. [defier, Fr.] to chal- 
or dare a perſon to fight, To treat 


D E H 
DEF T, S. (af, N provocation, or 


challenge. At this 
fierce defy.” Shakeſp. 

DEFY ER, S. a perſon who challenges an- 
other to fight. Figuratively, one who treats 
a perſon — — 

DEGE'NERACY, S. [depereratio, Lat.] 
the acting unworthy of one's anceſtors, Fi- 
guratively, the * life of podlineſs 
for one of impiety. 


nity of his nature. 

To DEGE/NERATE, V. N. [degenera= 
tum, Lat.] to act inconſiſtent with the vir- 
tues of one's anceſtors, To fink from a no- 
ble to a mein or baſe ſtate, To grow wild, 


EFLU'XION, 8. [defluxio, Lat.] the 


diſdain and contempt, 
No. IX. | 


baſe, or loſe its perfection, applied to yege- 
tables. 
DEGE'NERATE, Adj. [derer, Lat.] 


FLY, Adv. nimbly; elegantly.“ They bencath the character of the merits and vir- 


tue of one's anceſtors. Unworthy, cor- 
rupted ; having loſt its virtue or value. 

DEGE'NERATENESS, S. corruption, 
depravity. 

DEGENERA'TION, S. a deviation from 
the virtues ot one's anceſtors. A ſinking 
from a ſtate of excellence, to an inferior one, 
Figuratively, the thing which has changed 
the properties of its kind, 

DEGENEROUS, Adj. [degener, Lat.] 
. ſunk irom the virtue of one's an- 

tors. Baſe, mean, unworthy. 

DEGE'NEROUSLY, Adv. in a degene- 
rate, baſe, or unworthy manner. 

DEGRADA'TION, S. [Fr.] the depriv- 
ing a man of any office or dignity. Figura- 
tively, depravation, or placing in a lower 
and meaner ſtate. 

To DEGRA'DE, V, A. [degrader, Fr.] 
to deprive a perſon of any poſt or dignity. 
F gane, bo lan or diminiſh the — 
lence or value of a thing. * 

DEGREE“, 8. 7, Fr. from gradus, 
Lat.] ſtation, l rank, condition, or 
dignity. Meaſure, proportion, or quantity, 
In Geometry, the 46oth part of the cireum- 
ference of a circle. The ſpace of one degree, 
has been variouſly determined by different 
perſons, in different times, but that of the 


been | French miſſionaries is the moſt exact. In 


Chemiſtry, a greater or leſs intenſeneſs of 
teat. In Canon Law, an interval in kin- 
ſhip, from whence nearneſs of blood are 
computed, The different orders or claſſes 
of the angelic bodies. In the univerſity, a 
dignity conferred on perſons of a certain 
ſtanding, and have performed the exerciſes 
required by'the ſtatutes. | 

By DEGREES, Adv. gradually; by lit- 
tle and little imperceptibly. | 

To DEHO'RT, V. A. [bor ter, Lat.] to 
diſſuade a perſon not to do ſomething. 

DEHORTA'TION, S. a diſſuaſion. Ar- 
gument, counſel, or adviſe, uſed to keep a 


perſon from doing any action. 
Tt — DEHOR'TA- 


challenger with | 


canneſs, whereby a 
perſon loſes all ſenſe or thought of the dig- 


* * 4 
a. a oth. itn ths * 


DEL. 
 DEHOR'TATORY, Adj. belonging or 
relating to diſſuaſion, 
DEHOR'TER, S. one who uſes argu- 
ments to diſſuade a perſon from any thing. 

— OR DE, S. N deus, Lat. and cædo, 
t.] the crime of murdering à Deity, ap- 
led peculiarly to the death of our Fiel 
aviour. ̃ 
To DEJE'CT, v. A. [dijeftum, Lat.] to 

render ſorrowfol, or melancholly. Figura-' 

tively, to aſſect a perſon's countenance by 
riet, | 

DEJE'CTED, Part. [dcjefus, Lat.] caſt 
down ; mournful, melancholy 

_ DEJE'CTEDLY, Adv. in a dull, forrow- 

ful, grievous, or mournful manner. 

— DEJECTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a per- 

ſon who is caſt down, and dejected. 
DEJEC'TION, S. a lowneſs of ſpirits oc- 

caſioned by ſome loſs, diſappoiutment, or 
approaching calamity, Loſs or an impaired 
ſtate. “ Dej:fion of appetite.” Arbutb. 

The going to ſtool. To provoke dejec- 

tion,” Ray. | | 
DFIFICA/TION, S. the act of worſhiping 

a perſon as a God, 

, DEIFORM, Adj. [ from devs, Lat. and 

Forma, Lat.] of a God-like form. 

To DEFY, V. A. [deiſer, Fr.] to 

make a God, To rank among the deities or 

gods, Figuratively, to praiſe too much. 

To extol to a great degree of adulation. 

2 DEIGN, V, N. [pronounced dain, 

from daigner, Fr.] to condeſcend, to vouch- 

ſafe to ſubmit, Actively, to grant a favour, 
to permit. We deign him burial of his 
men.” Shak. | | 

DEVGNING, S. a condeſcenſion, per 
miſſion, compliance. 

© DEFPAROUS, Adj. [from deus, Lat. a 

god, and paris, Lat. to bring forth] the 

bringing forth a god ; an epithet applied to 
the bleſſed Virgin, the mother. of our Savi- 
our. 

' DETSM, S. [deiſme, Fr.] the opinion of 

thoſe, who own the belief of a Cod, but deny 

his having ever given a revelation. 

DES T, S. [deifte, Fr.] one who believes 

the exiſtence of Gop, but diſbelieves all re- 

velation in general, g 
DEL'STICAL, Adj. the opinion of one 

who denies all revealed religion. 

DEITY, 5. die, Fr.] divinity. The 

nature and effence of God. An idol, an 

heathen god. 

. DELA'TION, S. the act of carrying, or 

conveying, *©* The de ation of, ſounds.” 

FEacon, An accuſation, charge, or informa- 

tion 
DELA'TOR, 8. 

former. . 
To DELA'Y, V. A. [delazer, Fr.] to de- 

fer, or put off. To keep a perſon long in 

ſuſpence, Figuratively, to fruſtrate. Neu- 


Lat.] an accuſer, or in- 


| the character of an embaſſador. 


5 


D E L 

DELA'Y, S. the act of deferring or 

ting off; a ſtay 3 a ſtop. 

ELA'YER, S. one who defers or; 
pones a thing; a putter off, 

DELEC TABLE, Adj. { delectabilu, 
affording or conveying pleaſure either to 
Gght, ear, taſte, or mind. 

DELEC'TABLENESS, 8. pleaſant: 
agreeableneſs. 

" DELECTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a ma 
as to afford pleaſure, delight, or fatisfadi 

DELECTA'TION, S. [dele&atic, 

leaſure ; delight. a 

DE'LEGATE, V. A. [delegatom, fig 
of delrgo, Lat.] to ſend away. To ſen 
To intr 
or give a perſon authority to exerci 
wer; to communicate authority, In 
to appoint judges to determine a partic 


cauſe, 

DE'LEGATE, S. | delegatus, Lat.] 
perſon authorized to act for another, 
court of Delegates, is that court wherein 
cauſes of appeal by way of devolution 
either of the arch-biſhops, are decided, 

DE'LEGATE, Adj. [degelatus, Lat 
puted ; or authorized to act for another, 

DELEG A'TION, 8. *. atio, Lat.] 
act of ſending away; the affignment 


debt. In Law, an extraordinary commi * 

* * . ac Min, 
given a judge to take cogniſance of MNDELI C 
cauſe, which would not iſe come Ir 


fore him. 
DELETE'R 
Ina te, gre noxious, hurtful, deadly, f 
applied to ſuch things as are of a poilot 
or pernicious nature 
DELE TERY, 


. 


IOUS, Adj. Laake, 


Adj. [ deleterious, 


hurtful, deſtructive; deadly; prion. 

„Well ſtored with. deletory med ci 2 

Hud. | 1 
ſenſes. 


DELE'TION, S. [deletio, Lat.] del 
tion. If there be a total delction of 
:rſon,”” Hale. ; 
DE'LF, DELFE, [delf n, Sax. to f 
mine, a quarry, or large cavity made by 
ging, © The delfs would be overtlos 
Ray. A delf of coal is that which le 
veins under ground, In Heraldry, 0 
the abatements in honour, being a qu» 
the middie of an eſeutcheon, and is uk 
denote cowardice, Glazed earthen 
rly imitating china. 
DELIBA'TION, S. [delibatio, Lat 
taſte; a ſmack, Figuratively, an ell. 


trial. "Pike 
To DELT'BERATE, v. N. {der 


conveys 
DELVGC 
wner, 4 
d deligh 
DELT C 
'on, g 
mmunic 
DELVG 


x 
Lat.] to think on, to conſider, to helits *. 
DELVBERATE, Part. | deliberatu!, "- I 
eircumſpect z diſereet; wary; conte 70 Di 
Figuratively, flow, tedious. i] to « 
DELIBERATELY, Adv. circun{py * = 
wearily, diſcreetly. —_ 
DELVBERATENESS, S, circumſfee Y 


terly, to ſtop; to hinder, 


Coolneſs; caution, conſideration. 
| 2 DEL1} 


DEL, 


DELIBERA'TION, S. [deliberatio, Lat.] 
it of conſidering or weighing things be- 
the making a choice, | 
LI BERATIVE, Adj. [deliterativns, 
] relating to conſideration ; or premedi- 


DELICACY, S. [delicetsfſe, Fr. of deli- 
Lit.] daintineſs, Any thing which af- 
þ the ſenſes with great pleaſure. Elegant 
neſs of form. Nicety, or accuracy. 
neſs, Politeneſs. Tenderneſs of con- 
— A diſpoſition that cannot bear 
excels. 
DELICATE, Adj. [delicat, Fr.) fine, op- 
xd to coarſe, Beautiful or pleaſing and 
ttful to the eye. Pleaſant to the taſte, 
pry in the choice of food. Chaſte, ſe- 
þ polite, Soft, effeminate, or unfit for 
ur. Pure; free; ſerene, clear. The 
k delicate,” Shakeſp. d 
DELICATELY, Adv. beautifully. Fine- 
poſed to coarſely. Daintily; luxuri- 
% Eat not delicately or nicely.” 
lr, 57 77 lit ly; eſſeminately. 
DELICATE OY S. ſoftneſs ; effemi- 


"Ilan S. niceties, rarities, delici- 
food. 

DELICIOUS, Adj. [delicieux, Fr.] giving 
wveying exquilite pleaſure to the ſenſes 
the mind. 

DELYCIQUSLY, Adv. in an elegant, 
rious or rapturous manner. 
DELICLOUSNESS, S. the quality of af- 
ling or conveying exquiſite pleaſure to 
ſen ſes. 

DELIGA'TION, S. [deligatie, Lat.] the 
ning the ſeveral parts of a thing toge- 
r by binding. 

DELYGHT, 8. [deleite, Span. delice, Fr.] 
i _ affords pleaſure to the mind or 


To DELIGHT, V. A. f[deleFer, Lat. 
Ware, Ital.] to take pleaſure in the en 
t of a thing. To ſatisfy; to repeat 
action with pleaſure, to communicate 
dure ; pſed with in. Neuterly, to be 
aled, ſatisfied or contented, 
DELYGHT FUL, Adj. that which affords 
conveys pleafure to the ſenſes or mind, 
DELYGHTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
anner, as to afford pleaſure, ſatisfaction, 


« delight. 
DELYG HTFULNESS, 8. . fatis- 
he quality of 


on, gratification, joy. 
mmunicating pleaſure. 

DELVGHTSOME, Adj. affording great 
light or pleaſure. | 
DELYGHTSOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a 
junner as to afford great delight or pleaſure, 
To DELINEATE, v. A. [delineatum, 


] to draw the firſt ſketch; to deſign. 
9 paint the reſemblance of a thing. Fi- 


| 2 man 
tisfach 
io, 


m, fu 
To it 
"0 int 
exerci 

In 
partic 


DEL 


DELINEA'TION, S. the firſt draught or 
deſign of a thing. Figuratively, a deſerip- 
tion. 

DELINQUENCY, 8, | delinquentia, Lat. 
a failure, An omiſſion, A thing done wil 
fully againſt any known law. 

DELIUNQUENT, S. [delinguens, Lat.] 
one who has Been guilty of fome crime or 
fault. An offender. A crimmal. 

To DE'LIQUATE, v. N. ſdeliquee, 
8 to melt. To diſſolve. To be diſ- 
oved. g 
DELIQUA/TION, S. [deliquatio, Lat.] 
the act of melting or diſſolving. Figurative- 
ly, a ſolution, or the ſtate of a thing diſ- 
ſolved. [Lat ] in Ch 

DELVQUIUM, S. t miſtry, 
the aft Jan by fire. J r f 
DELVRIOUS, dj. [delirivs, Lat.] in- 
ſane; light-headed; ving from the vio- 
lence of ſome diſord Figuratively, do- 


ting. : 
Bela lux, S. [Lat. 


| 


ind of phren- 


ſy or madneſs, cauſed often vers, by 
the too impetuous a motion of th, lood. 
To DELIVER, V. A. debe , Fr. 
to give or preſent a thing which v given 
for that purpoſe by another. To ? off 
To deliver from, to free from any anger. 
To pronounce, to relate, to peat. 
To bring into the world, uſed with 


of. Adtively, to ſurrender, to pur into a 
perſon's hands, or leave to his diſcretion, 
To d:liver over, uſed with down or over, to 
tranſmit any tranſaction by means of writing. 
oined to up, to ſurrender, | 
DELI'VERANCE. S. [delivrance, Fr.] 
the act of giving or ſurrendering a thing. 
The act of freeing a perſon from captivity, or 
diſtreſs. The manner of pronouncing or 
ſpeaking. The act of produeing or, bringing 
child ren into the world, 0 
DELIV'ERER, S. one who gives a thing 
into the hands of another, One who frees 
another from danger or captivity. One who 
progounices or relates a thing. 
DELIV'ERY, S. the act of ſurrenderiny 
a thing to another. A releaſe from bondage 
or diſtreſs, Speech, pronunciation. The 
bringing a foetus or child from the womb, 
DE'LL, S. [da, Belg. fee DELF} a pit, 
valley, or any hollow made in the ground. 
6 Buſhy dell in this wild wood ** Par. Loft. 
DEL/PH, S. {from det] a glazed kind of 
earthen ware. 
DELU'/DABLE, Adj. liable to be deceived, 
deluded, or drawn aſide. 
To DELU DE, V. A. [delude, Lat.] to 
beguile; to deceive ; ſeduce or impoſe on. 
Figuratively, to diſappoint. 
DELUCU DER, S. one who deceives, im- 
poſes on, beguiles, ſeduces, or deludes. 
To DE'LVE, V. A. [deve n, Belg.] to 


uivcly, to deſcribe accurately. 


4 


dig or open the ground. Figuratively, to 
* Ti 2 * 4 Bund 


DEM 


ſound one's opinion, to fathom, to get to the 
bottom of an affair. ©& cannot delve him to 
the root.“ Shak, 

DE'LVER, S. a digger, or one who opens 
the ground with a ſpade, &c. 

DELUGE, S. Fr. from diluvium, Lat.] 
a flood, or inundation of water covering the, 
earth, Figuratively, the overflowing of a ri- 
ver. Any ſudden, unforeſten, and irreliſti- 
ble calamity. Any corruption, or deprava- 
Lion, which ſpreads rapidly. 

ToDE'LUGE, V. A. to drown or cover 
with water. To overflow with water. Fi- 
guratively, to overwhelm with any cala- 
mity. . 

DELU'SION, S. [delufio, Lat.] the act 
of deluding, or impoſing on a perſon, Figu- 
guratively, a falſe appearance or illuſion. 

DEEUSIVE, Adj. [deluſus, Lat.] hav- 
ing tho power to deceive, impoſe on, or <c- 
ude. | 

DELU'SORY, Adj. [from deluſus, Lat.] 
apt to decci ve. M. 

DE'NMAGOGUE, S. [from dv, Gr, and 
«x, Gr.) the ringleader of a faction or tu- 
mult. 

DFMA'ND, S. demande, Fr.] the aſking 
of a thing with authority, ſometimes imphy- 
ng a neceſſity of granting in the perſon ap- 
plied to. Enquiry after in order to buy. 
The demand, for theſe my papers enereaſes 
daily.” Spe, In Law, the aſking or claim- 
ing what 1s due. | 

To DEMAND, v. A. [demander,” Fr.] 
Claim ; to aſk for with authority ; to aſk. 

DEMAN'DABLE, Adj. that which may 
be claimed or demanded as a due. 

DEMA'NDANT, S. in Law, the perſon 
who is plaintiff in a real action. 

DEMANDER, S. one who claims or aſks 
with authority. Figuratively, a dun or one 
who aſks or demands a debt. 

To DEME'AN, [demezner, Fr.] to be- 
have, To leſſen, or undervilue, To do 
172 thing below one's character or rank in 

fe. 

DEM AN OUR, S. [demener, Fr.] be- 
haviour, carriage, conduct. 

DEME'ANS, S. (Plural. ] in Law, an 

eſtate which a man poſſeſles in his own 
right. 
DEMERTT. 8. ¶ demev ite, Fr.] the want 
of merit. Uſed formerly, inſtead of merit 
or defect.“ My demerits may ſpeak unbon- 
neting.“ Sh»k. 

To DEMERIT, V. A. [demeriter, Fr.] 
to act contrary to one's duty, and thereby de- 
ſerve blame 

Dr MER'SION, S. [demerſi,, Lat. ] the 
puuneing under the water, or diowning. In 
Chemiſtry, the putting any thing into a diſ- 
ſolving liquor. 

DE'M1-CULVERIN, S. in Gunnery, is 
from four inches to torr and three quarters 
bote, from teu fe2t, to ten feet and one third 


to 


| 


1 
long, and from two, thouſand to three th 
ſand pound weight. 

DE'MI-GOD, S. one who was mortal 
birth from one of his parents, but had a 4 
for the other; and was raiſed to cohahit 
the deities on account of his exploits, 

DEMITSE, 8 [d-mis, demiſe, Fr.] de 
deceaſe, Uſed chiefly in law writings, 

To DEMISE, V. A. [demi dem e, 
bequeath or diſpoſe of by will. My 
cutors ſhall not have power to du 
lands.” Swift. ; 

To DEM'IT, V. A. [mit, Lat. 
depreſs, to hang or bend down; to let 


«© They preſently demit and let fail To D 
ſame. Brown, | plook p 

DEMO'CRACY. 8. Ddr Nennen rei, ( ocelty. 
form of goverment wherein the for eſt © 
power or- authority is lodged in the peo DEML 

DEMO'CRATICAL, Adj. belonging ee, © 
that government wherein the ſupreme o DEM" 


is lodged in the people. 

To DEMO'LI5H, V. A. [derviey, 
to pull down, raze or deſtroy. F:guratiy 
to deſtroy reputation, or fame by remark 
criticiſm. *©* 1 expected the fabric of 
book would, long ſince, have been den; 
Tilletf. 

DFMO'LISHER, S, one who def! 
demoliſhes, or pulls down. 

DEMOLTVTTION, S. the act of de 
liſhing, or deſtroying ; deſtruction. 

DE'MON, S. [dæmon, Lat.] a ſpirit. 
evil ſpirit, 

DEMO NTAC, DEMONTACAL, 
devilliſu. Poſſeſſed or produced by the d 
or ſome evil ſpirit. 

DEMO'NIAC, S. one poſſeſſed by the 
vil or ſome evil ſpirit. 

DEMO'NIAN, Adj. [from demon] dt 
il}: belonging or relating ro the d 
© Domonian ſpirits. Par. Loft. 

DEMONO'LOGY, S. | trom Jaya 
and g] a diſcourſe on the nature and p 
tices of evil ſpirits, 

DEMON'STRABLE, Adj. ene 
Lat.] that which may be proved beyo 
contradiction. 

To DEMO NST RATE, v. A. ſ {me 
tum, — * to prove in ſuch a manner 
convince the moſt prejudiced; to prove Þ 
conteſlible evidence. 

DEMONSTRA'TION, S. Fr. demon 
tio, Lat.] a clear and invincible proot of 
truth of a propoſition. The ſhewing 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas 
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the intervention of one or more proofs DENH 
have a conſtant, immutable and viſible iter wa 
nection one with another. Figuratively, {Winight, 
dobitable evidence or proof. A of c 
DEMO NSTRATIVE, Adj. [down 161 
tivus, Lat.] applied to ſuch proofs as cf in Ir 
he denied. „ that K 
DEMO/NSTRATIVELY, Adv. evident Auth 
| droht 


Figuratively, elca: ly, plain iy, _ 1 


DEN 
ce W pEMONSTRA'TOR, S. one who proves | 
«demonſtration, one who explains a thing. 

1 lefturer. ** Demonſtratar of anatomy.“ 
RY DEMU'LCENT, Part. [demulcens, Lat.] 

abit vi Phyſic, ſoftening, mollifying. 

loits, To DEM UR, V. N. demarer, Fr.] to 
j © proceſs in law. To pauſe ; to heſi- 
„. Wit; to doubt; to deliberate z to ſuſpend 


ite, judgment. Ta doubt. 
My ud'R, s. doubt, Heſitation. Suſ- 
„ ec of judgment. 

" WW DEMURE, Adj. [des mers, Fr.] beha- 
Lat.) Whig in a ſober, preciſe, or modeſt manner. 


) ler Wifetedly. Grave, or modeſt. 

fail W To DEMU'RE, V. N. [from the nonn 
look preciſely ; to behave with aff: 

bia, xelty. © Your wiſe panama 6 her 

 {ur» Wpodelt urin upon me. Shak. 

peopl DEMU'RELY, ad. in an affected, ſober, 

aging ele, or modeſt manner. 

me po DEM'UR ENESS, S. affected modeſty, ſo- 
kriety or gravity. Preciſeneſs. 

ar, DEMUR RAGE, S. [demurer, Fr.] in 

uratipeemmerce, an allowance made by mer- 

mark aaats and maſters of ſhips, for their ſtay in a 

c of en beyond the time appointed. 

n DEMURRER, S. in Law, a kind of 

mſe made in an action, for a court to take 

ine to conſider of ſome difficult point. 

DEM'Y, S. [demi, Fr. of demidium, Lat.] 
z larger ſized paper, the ſame as that on which 
this dictionary is printed. 

DEN, S. 2 Sax. denne, Belg.] a cavern 
vr hollow place under ground. The cave 
of a wild beaſt, 

DENA'Y, S. denial, refuſal, © My love 
an give no place, bide no denay. Shak, 

DENBIGHSIRE, a county of N. Wales, 
tirty-nive miles in length, and fifteen in 
readth, is bounded on the E. by Flintſhire 
md Shropſhire, on the W. by Carnarvon- 
hire, on the S. by Mirionethſhire, and on 
the N. by the Iriſh fea. It contains fix 


4 

and pttouſand four hundred houſes, thirty- eight 
thouſand four hundred inhabitants, fifty- 

raden pariſhes, and four market-towns. It 


bs ſome good paſtures, and feeds a great 
number of horned cattle, ſheep, and goats. 
The air is good, but ſharp, and the foil 
billy, intermixed with fruitful valleys. 
Among the hills there are ſtones called 
Druid-ſtones, and ſmall pillars, with inſcrip- 
tions, which no one hitherto has been able 
0 d 

DENDRO'LOGY, S. [from den, Gr. 
nd lee, Gr.] a Natural Hiſtory of trees. 
DENHAM, Sir Fobn. This elegant 
der was the only Son of Sir Jobn Denham, 
knight, of little Horſley, who was, at the 
time of our Author's Birth, which happen- 
Win 1615, Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer in Ireland, and one of the Lords Juſtices 
ot that Kingdom: In conſequence of which 
der Author was born in Dubltn, but was 


DEN 


on the promotion of his Father to the Rank 
of a Baron of the Exchequer in England. 
His grammatical Learning he received in 
London, and in Michaelmas Term 1631, 
was removed from thence to Oxford, where 
he was enter'd a Gentleman Commoner of 


Trinity College; but inſtead of ſhewing any 


early Dawnings of that Genius which after- 
wards ſhone forth in him, he appear'd a flow 
dreaming young Man, and one whoſe darlin 
Paſſion was Gaming. —Here he contin 
for three Years, when, having paſs'd his Ex- 
aminations, and taken a D as Batchelor 
of Arts, he came to London, and entere 


himſelf at Lincoln's-Inn, where he appl 


rag cloſely to the Study of the Law.—Yet 
is darling Vice was ftill predominant, and 
he — — found himſelf ſtripped to his 
laſt Shilling, by which he ſo only diſpleas'd 
his Father, that he was obliged, in Appearance 
at leaſt, to reform, for fear of being abſolutely 
abandoned by him. —On his Death, however, 
being no longer reſtrained by parental Autho- 
rity, he again gave Way to it, and being a 
Dupe to Sharpers, ſoon ſquander'd away ſe- 
veral thouſand Pounds. | 

In the latter end of 1641, however, to the 
Aſtonilbment of every one, his Genius broke 
forth in a full blaze of Meridian brightneſs, 
in that juſtly celebrated and admir'd Tragedy 
the Sophy, and ſoon after ſhone out again in 
his Poem of Cooper's Hill.— In the fame 
year he was prick'd for High Sheriff for the 
County of Surry, and made governor of 
Farnham Caſtle, for the King.—But being 
[om of no great Share of military Know- 
edye, he preſently quitted that Poſt, and re- 
tired to his majeſty at Oxford. f 

And now the grand rebellion being broke 
out in its full Force, he ſhewed the warmeſt 
Attachment to the Royal Family, and in the 
courſe of their unhappy affairs, became of 
ſignal ſervice to them.— In the year 1647, 
when the King had been delivered inte the 
hands of the Army, he undertook, 'on the 
behalf of the queen mother, to gain acceſs to 
his Majeſty, which he found means to do by 
the Aſſiſtance of Hugh Peters.—On this oc- 
caſion the King converſed with him in an un- 
reſerved manner, with regard to his affairs, 
and entruſting him with nine cyphers, com- 
manded him to ſtay privately in London; in 
order to receive all his letters to and from his 
correſpondents, all which were conſtantly de- 
cypher'd and undecypher'd by Mr. Cowley, 
at that time with the Queen mother in France. 
This truſt he performed with great punctual- 
lity and ſafety for ſome time, till at length 
Mr. Cowley's hand being known, this affair 
was diſcovered, and Mr. Denham obliged to 
make his eſcape to France.— In 1648 he was 
ſent ambaſſador, together with lord Crofts, 
to Poland, where he ſucceeded fo well as to 
bring baek ten thouſand pounds for the Rings 

Vic 


brovpht over from thence at two years old, 
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have been ſilent as to his Virtues, get if we 


; DEN 
kevied there on his Majeſty's Scottith ſub- 


About 1652 he return'd to England, and 
reſided about a year at the Earl of Pembroke's 
at Wilton, having quite exhauſted his own 
fortune, by his paſſion for gaming, and the 
expences he had been at during the civil war, 
— Tt does not clearly appear what became of 
him between that time and the reſtoration, 
though it is moſt probable he went over a- 
gain to France, and reſided there till King 
Charles 11's return from St. Germain's to 
Jerſey, when he was immcdiately appointed, 
without any ſolicitation, ſurveyor general of 
all his Majeſty's buildings, and at the corona- 
tion of that Monarch made knight of the 

Bath. 

On ſome diſcontent ariſing from a ſecond 
marriage, he for a little Time loſt his ſenſes, 
but on his recoyery, continued in great eſ- 
teem at court for his poetical abilities, eſpeci - 
ally with the king, who was fond of poetry, 
and during his exile us'd frequently to give 
Mr. Denham arguments to write on. 

This ingenious gentleman died at an office 
he bad built for himſelf near Whitehall, 
March 10, 1668, /Etatis 53. and was buried 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, leaving behind him 
among the ſeveral works wherby his poetical 
fame ftands eſtabliſhed, only one dramatic 
one, Viz, | 

The Sophy, a tragedy, 

As a poet we need only refer to the teſti- 
monials of many writers, particularly Dryden 
and Pope, in his favour.—As to his moral 
character, he has had no vice imputed to him 
but that of gaming, and although authors 


may judge from his works, he was a good- 
natur'd man and an eaſy companion ; and 
from his actions it apears that he was one 
of (trict honour and integrity, and in the 
day of danger and tumult of unſhaken loy- 
alty to the ſuffering intereſt of his ſovereign. 

DENTABLE, Adj. that which may be re- 
fuſed to be granted, or believed. 

DENUVAL, S. [from deny] refuſal. The 
perliſting in one's innocence. Abjuration, 
or renouncing. 

. DENVER, S. one who refuſes to grant a 
favour or aſſent to a truth, One who will 
not acknowledge. | 

DENIGRA'TION, S. [ denigratio, Lat.] 
the act of blackening. 

DENIZA'TION, S. [from denixen] the 
act of enfranchiſing a ſtranger, by which 
means he enjoys the ſame priviliges as a na- 
tural ſuhject, ſuch as the power of purchaſing 
lands, &c. 

DENIZEN, DENVSON, S. [ denaſddyn, 
Brit. | in Law, an alien eafranchiſed or made 
free ; and thereby enabled co purchaſe and 
poſſeſs lands, to hold any office or dignity, 
&e. 


| 


DEN 


make free, Figuratively, to non 
rage, or defend. F deR 


Donne. i 
DENMARK, a kingdom of Euros 
bounded on the E. by the Baltick Sex, 
the W. and N. by the ocean, and on the 
by mor The country is generally f 
and the foil a barren ſand. The air is re 
dered foggy by the neighbourhood of the { 
and the lakes, of which it is full. Denmar 
properly ſo called, conſiſts of Jutland andt 
iſland$o6f Zealand, and Funen, with the lit 
iſles about them ; but the king of Denmark 
dominions contain the kingdom of Nor; 
the dutchies of Holſtein, Oldenburgh, « 
Delmonhorſt. There is no conſiderable 
ver, and the winter continues ſeven or eit 
months. In the ſummer the heat is ve 
conſiderable, and the days are long. 
commodities are corn, pulſe, but chi 
horſes, and large beeves. The kingdom 
Denmark was formerly elective, but fin 
1660 it was rendered hereditary, even tot 
daughters, partly by conſent, and partly 
force; at which time the nobility loſt n 
of their privileges, but by the weakne\ 
their-preſent King, who has been preva 
upon by the queen dowager to impriſon t 
queen conſort, and other ſteps equally u 
culous, it is imagined the ſtate of Denm: 
is now at the eve of a revolution, Th 
have very few laws, and thoſe are ſo p 
that they have little need of lawyers, 
cauſes are ſoon tried. Thygy allow but of 
apothecary in a town, except at Copenhape 
where there are two. Their ſhops are vili 
by the phyſicians once a-week, and all 
periſhed drugs are deſtroyed, The ih 
bitants are proteſtants ſince the year 1; 
when they embraced the confeſſion of Any 


faſten t 


burg. The forces which the king of D DENT] 
mark has uſually on foot are near 40,co8 or tim 
but moſt of them are in the pay of bx UD 
princes. The revenues are computed fd. T 
500,0001, a- year, which ariſe from I fem i 
crown lands and duties, The produce I To DEI 


Norway conſiſts in pitch, tar, fiſh, oil, 
deal- boards. Copenhagen is the capital to 
Lon. from 25. 25. to 30. 30. lat. fi 


e naked 
its natu 
nch of 


4. o. to 37. 30. 1 
ro DENO'MINATE, v. A. [df ord. 
natum, Lat.] to name, to give a name e ad of p 
appellation to. ing any p 
DENOMINA'TION,S. [ denominatio, L DEN Nt 
a name given to a thing ariſing from an] the 
peculiar quality belonging to it. ro DEN 
DENO'MINATIVE, Adj. that vi .] to © 
gives or obtains a diſtinct or peculiar i. confeſs, = 
or appellation. f own. T 
DENOMINA'TOR, s. that which "iſ Seripture 
a particular name or appellation to a thi ego all | 
In Fractions, the number below the þ thing ma 
ſhewing the number of parts, which anf oder our x 
To DEO 


teger is ſuppoſed to be divided into. of 
1 . 


To DENIZEN, V. A. to enfranchiſe, to 


DENOTA'TION, S. [ denotatio, 
+ of aſcertaining that a particular 
bngs to a particular perſc | 
To DENO'TE, V. A. [denoto, Lat.] to 
t out; to mark; to be a ſign of; to 
ply, or ſignify. ** A quick pulſe denates 


To DENOU'NCE, V. A. [denoncer, Fr.] 
kclare or threaten by proclamation. Fi- 
tively, in Law, to paſs ſentence. 
DENOU'NCEMENT, S. the act of pro- 
uwing any threat, or ſentence. 
DENOU'NCER, S. one who declares ſome 
ace, or impending ſentence, or puniſh- 


k, . 

DEN'SE, Adj. Idenſus, Lat.] cloſe, com- 
„thick, containing much in a ſmall 
wpaſs, Having few or very ſmall pores. 
DENSITY, S. tas, Lat.] a property 
from the cloſeneſs of their 
icles, and the ſmallneſs of their pores. 
ikneſs; ſolidity 3 compactneſs. 

DE/NT, S. [Fr.] a notch, defect made 
breaking a piece out of the edge of a 
ing. A mark made in the ſurface of a 


ne, 

MENTAL, Adj. [ dentalit, Lat.] belong- 
to the teeth. In Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
DENTE/LLATED, Adj. 
nched, jagged, formed like the teeth of a 
ges; named ſawed by Miller, 
art. ¶ denticulatus, 


y, [1ngs were brought me o 


DENTVYCULATED, 
t.] ſet with ſmall jagged teeth. 
DENTICULA'TION, 8. 
.] in Natural Hiſtory, ſet with ſmall 
zh, notched, or jagged. 

DENTRIFICE, S. {from dens, Lat, and 
i, Lat.] in Medicine, a powder to cleanſe 
faſten the teeth. 

DENTI'TION, S. [dentitie, Lat.] the 
or time of breeding teeth. 

DENUD A/TION, S. the act of ſtripping 
Med. The act of freeing or diveſting one's 
if from incumbrances. 

To DENU DE, V. A. [denuds, Lat.] to 
e naked. Figuratively, to diveſt a thing 
ts natural covering. Denude a vine- 
ach of its leaves. Ray, Seldom uſed, 
leſs by technical writers. 
DENUNCIA'TION,S. [denunciatio, Lat.] 
e act of publiſhing any menace ; or threat- 
ing any puniſhment. 

DENUNCIA TOR, S. [from denuncio, 
perſon who threats. 

To DEN T. V. A. [denier, Fr. denego, 
t.] to contradict an accuſation, oppoſed 
wnfeſs, To refuſe a thing requeſted. To 
own. To renounce. To difregard. Uſed 
Scripture with the perſonal pronouns, to 
repo all prejudices, and advantages, that 
thing may obſtruct the work of grace, or 
nder our growth in piety. 


To DEOBSTRU'CT, V. A. [deebſiruFum, 


DEP 
Lat.] to clear from impediments; to free 4 


aſſage. 
f DEO'BSTRUENT, S. [deobfruems, Lat.] 
medicine which, by its — viſcidi- 
ties, — the pores or paſlages of the hu- 
man . 

DE'ODAND, 8. 1 —— Lat.] in 
Law, a thing devoted or forfeited to God 
for the fying his wrath, in caſe of a 
Chriſtian's coming to a violent end, without 
the fault of a reaſonable creature; thus, if a 
horſe ſhould ſtrike its keeper and kill him, 
the horſe is to be a deodand, i. e. forfeited, 
fold, and the _— given to the poor, 

To DEO/PPILATE, V. A. [from de and 
oppilo, Lat. ] to clear a paſſage from obſtruc. 
tions. 

To DEPAFTNT, V. A. [depeint, Fr.] to 
form the reſemblagce of a thing by painting, 
To deſcribe. 

To DEPA/RT, V. N. [depart from de- 
parter, Fr.] to go away from a place. Fi- 
guratively, to ceaſe from practiſing à thing. 
To revolt; to quit; to leave, or apoſtatize z 
joined to away from. To periſh ; to be loſt; 
uſed with away. To die. Actively, to 
quit, or leave a perſon or place, 

DEPART, -x (depart, — the act of 

ing away, Figuratively, death. “ Tid- 
* 7 your loſs and his 
depart.” Among refiners, a method of ſe- 
| parating gold from filver, filver from copper, 
copper from iron, iron from calaminaris, 
and calaminaris from fixed nitre by means of 
aqua fortis. The ſilver and gold are at firſt 
incorporated together in a crucible by means 
of fre, then caſt into cold water; after- 
wards the particles thus produced are put inta 
a ſtone veſſel with aqua fortis over a fire for 
an hour, after which the gold will be found 
precipitated in a calx, to the bottom of the 
veſſel, and the filyer will be imbibed by 
the aqua fortis; this ſilver may again be 
precipitated in the ſame manner, by addin 
water to the aqua fortis in whieh the go 
was n and adding a piece of 
copper, which will be diſſolved in the ſame 
manner as the ſilver was, and the flyer will 
then be found precipitated in the ſame man- 
ner as the gold was at the firſt experiment. 

DEPA'/RTER, S. a refiner, one who 
purifies metals by aqua fortis, &c. one who 
departs. 

DEPA'RTMENT, S. [departement, Fr.] 
a peculiar province, lot, or employment, 
DEPARTURE, S. {from dart] the 
act of going from a perſon or place. Death; 
the act of forſaking, or quitting, 

To 13 — . A. 8 
| cor, Lat.] to graze, to eat up. Re- 
— to freſh. land, as Foal with depaſ- 
tured the former.“ Spencer. 

To DEPAU/PERATE, V. A. [depax- 
atum] to make poor, or barren ; to im- 
poveriſh liquors. = 
| a 


DEP 


o DEPE'ND, v. N. 12 Lat.] to 
hang. To lah 2 o be ſubje ol 


the will of another. To be ſupported by 
another, To be in ſuſpenſe, or undetet- 
mined, To depend upon; to confide in, 
rely on. i 

DEPE'NDANCE, S. [Fr.] ſomething 
hanging from another. Relation, or con- 
nexion of one thing to another. The ſtate 
of being ſubject to, or at the diſpoſal of 
another. Figuratively, the things or perſons 
which are fubject to, and at the diſpoſal of 
another. Reliance, truſt, confidence. 

DEPE"NDANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſubject to, 
or in the diſpoſal of another. . 

DEPENDANT, 8. e one who is 
ſubject to, at the diſpoſal of, or maintained 
dy another. 

DEPE/NDENCE, DEPE'NDENCY, 8. 
{this word with many others of the ſame 
ending, are indifferently written, with ance 
or ence, ancy or ency] one who is ſubject to 
the will of another. That which is ſubor- 
dinate to, or appendant to another. Con- 
nexion or a ſeries, kaving a mutual relation 
to each other, Figuratively, truſt, reliance, 
confidence. | 

- DEPE'NDENT, Adj. oy 2 Lat. this, 
and other words of the ſame ending, are 
written either ent or ant] hanging down. 

DEPE'NDENT, S. indebted to another 
for protection, ſafety, or ſupport. 

DEPE'NDER, S. a perſon who confides 
in another. - 

To DEPICT, v. A. [depiftum, Lat.] to 
paint the likeneſs of any thing. Figuratively, 
to convey the idea of a perſon or thing by 
an accurate or elegant deſcription thereot, 

DEPT'LOUS, Adj. [fee DEPILATORY] 
without hair or fur. Corticated and depi- 
lous.”” Brown, : 

DEPLE'TION, S. [depletus of depleo, Lat. 
in Phyſic, the act of emptying. “ Depletion 
of the veſſels gives room to the fluid to ex- 
pand itſelf.” Arbuth, 

DEPLO'R ABLE, Adj. [deploro, Lat.] 
that which cauſes or produces forrow. Fi- 
guratively, uſed to increaſe the ſignification 
of a word, implying ſometimes wery great, 
deſpicable or contemptible. . Deplorable 
nonſenſe,” * I have a moſt deplorable 
hand.” 

DEPLO'RABLENESS, S. the ſtate of 
being an object of grief, or wretehedneſs. 

DEPLO'RABLY, Adv. lamentably ; mi- 
ſcrably ; ſorrowfully. 

DEPLO RATE, Adj. ¶ deplaratus, Lat.] 
wretched, occaſioning ſorrow; lamentable. 
The caſe or thing is then moſt dep /crate, 
when reward goes over to the wrong lide.” 
L'Eftrange. 

To DEPLO'RE, V. A. [deplero, Lat.] to 
lament, or mouru for any calamity, or miſ- 
fortune, 


- 


DEP 

DEPLO'RER, S. ene who laments, , 

EVES, 

DEPLUMA'TION, S. [deplumatis, Lit 
the act of plucking off feathers, 

DEPO'NENT, S. [deponens, Lat.] 6 
who gives evidence or teſtimony in a court 
juſtice; an evidence, or witneſs. In Gran 
mar, thoſe verbs which have an active ſigti 
fication, though they have no active voice, 

To DEPO';'ULATE, v. N. [depepu/: 
Lat.] to unpeople ; to lay waſte a coun 
to make deſolate. ö 

DEPOPULA'TION, S. the act of rn 
dering a country we ſte, deſolate, or unink 
bited, 

DEPOPULA'TOR, S. one who deſtio 
the inhabitants of à country. A deſtroyer, 

To DEPORT, V. A. [deporter, Fr 
carry, or behave, “ deport himſelf in 
moſt graceful manner.“ 

DEPO'R'T, S. demeanour; behavio 
Carriage.” See DEPOR TMENT, 

DEPO'RTMENT, S. [defortmert, Fi 
conduct, demeanour ; behaviour, carriage, 

To DEPO'SE, V. A. [depoſitum, Lat.) U 
lay down, uſed with ufgon, To deprive 
perſon of a poſt, or 27 To give tell 
mony on oath in a court of juſtice, 

DEPO'SITARY, S. [depofitaire, Fr.] on 
who is intruſted with the care of a thing, 

To DEPO'SITE, V. A. [depoſitum, Lat. 
to lay up. To give as a pledge or ſecurity 
To place at intereſt, 

DEPO'SITE, S. [depofitum, Lat.] a 
thing committed to the eare or charge 6 
another, generally applied to things of val 
A pledge, a pawn, or ſecurity. The (lt 
of a thing pledged. ** And have now pu 
in depoſite.”” Bacon. 

DEPOSITION, S. the act of giving tel 
timony in a court on oath, The act of & 
throning a prince, ; 

DEPO'SITORY, S. the place where 
things which are entruſted with a perf 
are laid up. 

DEPRAVA'TION, S. [depravatio, Lat 
the act of ſpoiling, corrupting or rendering 
thing leſs perfect, or valuable. The ſtate 0 
a thing which hath loſt any good quality a 
virtue. Figuratively, defamation whered 
the eſteem of a perſon or thing is deſtroyes 
« Without a theme for deprawation.” Stat, 

To DEPRA'VE, V. A. [deprawo, Lt. 
to corrupt, to ſpoil, to ſeduce from good 
neſs; to adulterate. 

DEPRA'VEMENT, S. that which 1 
ders a thing vicious or bad. 

DEPRA'VER, S. one who corrupts ® 
makes bad. 

DEPRA'VITY, S. corruption; a chang 
from good to bad, or from virtue to Vice. 
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To DE'PRECATE, v. N. [deprecatu to t 
of deprecor, Lat.] to pray for the averung ow. 
ſome puniſhment ; to aſk pardon for a crime: . bene 

| org, 
re of a 


„ Quan 
18 


DEP 


don, or prayer for 
nent puniſhment, 


ting ſome miſchi 


oe him from puniſhment. 
b DEPRE/CIATE, V. A. [de and pre- 
Lat. a price] to ſpeak meanly of a 
To under value, to under-rate, 
» DEPREDATE, V. A. [depradatus, 
to rob, plunder, or pillage. To ſeize, 
wnſume, or deſtroy. ** Leſs ſubject to 


of ſpoiling, robbing, or ſeizing on as 
ler. Waſte, deſtruction, 
PREDA/TOR, S. [depradater, Lat.] 
her, a ſpoiler. A devourer, a deſtroyer, 
nſumer. 
PREHEN'SIBLE, Adj. [from depre- 
„ Lat.] that which may be detected, 
hended, diſcovered, or underſtood, 
PREHE/NSION, S. deprebenſio, Lat.] 
ton ; a diſeovery. 
DE PRESS, V. A. [deprgſum, . 
down, to look downwards. Raiſ- 
r depreſſing the eyes or otherwiſe moving 
Newt. Opt. To abaſe, or deject, ap- 
Ito the mind. 
EPRE'SSION, S. [depreſſio, Lat.] the 
preſſing down. e {linking in of a 
*. Figuratively, degradation, abaſe- 
or hambling. Depreſſion, in Algebra, 
td to equations, is the bringing them 
r loweſt terms by diviſion. In Aſtro- 
„ the diſtance of a ſtar from the ho- 
, meaſured from the horizon down- 
+ In Geography, the depreſſion of 
pole, is the travelling ſo much from 
ple, nearer to the horizon. Depreſſion 
ſenſible horizon, is its ſinking ſo muck: 
the real horizontal plane, owing either 
variation of the atmoſphere, or the dif- 
 ituation of an obſerver's eye, above 
rface of the ſea. . 
PRE'SSOR, S. [Lat.] one that preſ 
un; an oppreſſor. 

PRI'VATION, S. [from de and pri- 


tence of a thing. in Law, the d 
r taking away the preferment of a cler- 
n for ſome crime. 


£ benefice. 
PTH, s. {See DEEP, dip, Belg.] the 


DER 


of a ſeaſon, or night. The depth of win- 
ter,” Profoundneſs, difficulty, obſcurity, 


weſt with importunity and humility, The ſea,'the abyſs. Figuratively, the middle 
rely, to pray for mercy, or to avert 


ihment. 
NKRECATION, S. [deprecatio] a beg- applied to learning. 
the averting ſome 


WPRECATIVE, DEPRECATORY,; DEPULSION, S. [depulſo, Lat. ] the act 
ned as an apology 7 excuſe, or means of beating, or driving away. 


o DE'P THEN, v. A. [diepen, Belg.] to 
make deep. 


DEPULSORY, Adj. [depulſus, Lat.] 


EPRECA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who ſues | thruſting or driving awa 
mercedes for another. An interceſſor. 
who apologizes for another, in order to | to purify, to cleanſe from any impurities. 


To BE UAA TE, V. A. [depurer, Fr.] 


- DE'PURATE, Adj. [from the verb] cle n- 
ſed from dregs or foulneſs. Figuratively, 
pure, not tainted, or corrupted. 
DEPURA'TION, S. [ depuratio, Lat. ] the 
act of extracting the impure or foul parts of 
any thing. In Surgery, the cleanſing a 
wound. 


wſumed and depredated by theſpirits.” Bac. To DEPU'RE, V. A. [depurer, Fr.] to 
EPREDA'TION, S. [depredatio] the| cleanſe from dregs, or filth. To purge or 


cleanſe from any noxious qualities. 
DEPUTA/TION, S. [Fr.] the ſending 
ſome perſons ſelected out of a body, to treat 
of matters in their behalf or name. The 
commiſſion of treating in behalf of other, 
To DE'PUTE, V. A. {deputer, Fr.] to 
ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion ; to ſelect one 
or more perſons to negotiate a public or pri- 
vate affair, 

DE'PUTY, S. deut, Fr.] one that is 
commiſſioned or deputed to tran ſact an affair 
for another. A vice-gerent. Any one who 
tranſacts buſineſs for another. An officer of 
a ward, choſen by the alderman, from the bo- 
dy of common council of that ward, to tranſ- 
act buſineſs relating to it in his abſence, In 
Law, any perſon who exerciſes an office in 
right of another. 

To DERA'CINATE, V. A. _—_— to 
pluck up by the roots; to abolilh or extir- 
pare. The cutter ruſts—which ſhould de- 
racinate ſavagery. Shak. 

DER A'Y, V. A. I derangea, derayer, Fr.] a 
confuſion, tumult, diſorder, merriment, 
DERELTCTION, S. [dereliio, Lat.] the 
utter forſaking a perſon. 

DERBY, the county-town of Derbyſhire, 
with 3 markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, and 8 fairs, on February 25, 
which is a meeting, for cheeze; on Wedncſ- 
day in the Lent-aſſize-week for horſes, now 
almoſt. neglected; Friday in Eaſter- werk for 
horned cattle ; firſt Friday in May, Friday in 
Whitſun week, and July 25 for horned 


Lat.] the act of taking away a quality | cattle : September 27 for cheeſe ; firſt Fri- 
day before Michae!mas for horned. cattle, 


It is ſeated on the river Derwent, over which 
there is a handſome ſlone- bridge, and a ſmall 


*DEPRI'VE, v. A. [from de and pri- brook runs through the town, under ſeveral 
r.] to take away that which is enjoyed] bridges. It is a large, populous, and well fre- 
her, In Law, to turn a clergyman | quented place, containing five pariſh churches, 


whereof All-Saints is the chict, whoſe towers 


re of a thing, from the ſurface down- 
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ſhire-hall is a 
. — of water oppoſed to a foal, are kept. It has the title of an carldom, and 
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ſteeple is as high as moſt in the nation. J he 
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ſends two members to parliament. In 1734 
there was a mill erected here, of a great length, 
by Sir Thomas Lombe, for the manufacturing 
of ſilk, the model of which he brought from 
Italy. It is governed by a mayor, 9 alder- 
men, and other offices, but is a place of no 
great trade, except in corn. The rebels came 
as far as this town in 1745, and then return- 
ed back into Scotland. It is 36 miles N. of 
Coventry, 24 N. W. of Leiceſter, and 122 
N. W. by N. of London. The town is well 
aved, and adorned with many handſome 
ildings. Lon. 16. 10. lat. 52. 57. 
DERBYSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 54 miles 
in length, and 24 in breadth, is bounded on 
the E. by Nottinghamſhire, on the S. by Lei- 
ceſterſhire, on the W. by Staffordihire, and on 
the N. by Yorkſhire. It contains 21,140 
houſes, 126,900 inhabitants, 106 pariſhes, 
and 11 market towns. The air in general is 
pretty good and temperate, except among the 
mountains of the Peak, where it is ſharp and 
cold. The N. and W. parts are hilly and 
ſtony, but in the S. there is ſome very rich 
land. The produce is lead, iron, coals, and 
mill- ſtones, beſides what is common to other 
counties. The Peak country is taken notice 
of for ſcveral caves, and holes, common] 
called the Wonders of the Peak, of whi 
notice will be taken in their proper place. 
The principal rivers are, the Trent, the Dove, 
and the Derwent. In ſome place they have 
a manutactory of knit ſtockings. 
DERHAM, [William] a moſt excellent 
Chriſtian philoſopher and divine, was born at 
Stowton near Worceſter in 1657. In 1675 
he was entered at trinity college Oxon, where 
his tutor was the learned Dr, Willcs, father of 
the late lord chief juſtice of the common 
pleas. In 1678-9 he took his bachelor's de- 
gree, by which time he had ſo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his learning, and other eminent 
qualifications, that Dr. R. Bathurſt, . then 
preſident of trinity college, earneſtly recom- 
mended him to Dr. Seth Ward, bithop of Sa- 
liſbury, by whoſe intereſt he was, when he 
entered into holy orders'in 1681, made chap- 
lain te the lady Dowager Grey of Warke: In 
1689 he was preſented by Mrs. Jane Bray, to 
the rectory of Upminſter in Eſſex, worth col. 
per ann. and not more than 15 miles from Lon- 
don. His proximity to the metropolis was ſubſer- 
vient to the higheſt purpoſes of a ſcholar and 
a divine, and his retirement was employed 
in ſtudying both the volumes of his creator, 
the ſcriptures, and the book of nature. As a 
natural hiſtorian, no perſon ever made a 
greater figure; but as his ſtudies in this branch 
had always the honour of God, the promo. 
tion of ieligion, and the good of mankind for 
their guide, he richly deſerved all the honougs 
which they prepared for him, and the notice 
taken of him by the Royal Society, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, his late majeſty, 
and the uniycrlity of Oxford, who pre ſented 


DER 


him with his doctor's degree, were rat 


many evidences ot his merit, than ma = =p 
honour. While true, maſculine and ;:i” f a 

piety, unſpotted reputation, or ext 00 N 
learning, have any advocates, this g * left 


man's name muſt be held in ver ation 
his private life was no lefs beneficial th 
writings, as he was not only the teach: 
the exampleof his pariſhioners; and as 
not only a phyſician to their ſouls, but 
bodies likewiſe, he deſerves no leſs pr 
a man, than as an author; and as anz 
his Phyſico T heology, Aſtro Theolosy 
curious pieces in the Philoſophical T: 
tions, will ſhow, that he is, in that cha 
inferior to none. . 

To DERVUE, V. A, to laugh at, 
ridicule, or turn to ſcorn, 

DERI DER, S one who makes 21 
or ridicules a thing or perſon, 

DERIL'SION, S. the act of rigiculing, 
ing, or deriding. The object of ride 

ERI'SIVE, Adj. ridiculing, mocki 

DERVSORY, Adj. [deriſorius, Lat.] 
ing, ridiculing. 

DERVVABLE, Adj. that which n 
communicated from one to another, 

DERIVA'TION, S. [ derivatio, Lat. 
draining water from its courſe, In 
mar, the tracing a word from its origina 
genealogy, deſcent, Figuratively, thet 
r. from its ſource. 

ERIVA'TLVE, Adj. [ derivativus, 

derived from another. 

DERTVATIVE, S. the thing or 
which is derived or taken from another, 

DERIV'VATIVELY, Adv. after a dt 
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In Aſt 


tive manner, from another, not origine. R 
To DERIVE, V. A. [ dexiver, Fr. « « the 
Lat. ] to let out water, or turn its courſe. . 6gn A 
guratively, to divide or ſeparate, To, is tha 

trom its original or ſource. To communi 
as a cauſe to an effect. To deſcend to Negur 
ſon, or to communicate by deſcent of Mor paſſ 
In Grammar, to trace a word from i, c...;. 
in; to proceed, or deſcend from. ns flow 
DERI'VER, S. one who partakes n an 9 
derives a thing by deſcent, pedigree, or 1ine,1 
munication, din a 
To DEROGATE, V. A. [ derogatun WM the fat! 
pine of derogo, Lat. ] to act contrary or i Collatera 
liſtent with the dignity of a family; to Wi the ſide 
nerate ; to undervalue, or leſſen the e his b. 
of a thing. DESCR 
DE RO GATE, Adj. Lg L % 
degenerated, depraved, leſſencd in val king. 1 
fertility. © And from her derogate "9h, la c 
Shak. 1 Figur: 
DEROGA'TION, S. derogatio, Lat] Moon of 
done contrary to law, by which meci"Wop jr 
force and value is leſſened, The act "Wc fact 
paraging a thing, Uſed with ta, and 10 SCRIEL 
times, though not ſo 4 Way rer. rovers 
DERO GAT IVE, Adj. leflening the RI'p* 
of a perſon or thing. be avey 


DES 


20'GATORILY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
p leſlen the value of a thing, or the re- 
xo of a perſon, 

10'GATORY, Adj. [derogaterius, Lat.] 
hich leſſens the value of a thing. 

VIS, or DER VISE, S. | from MM. 
1 kind of monks among the Turks, 
wels extreme poverty, and lead a very 
x life, 

SCANT, S. [accented on both the firſt 
| fyllables, by Shakeſpeare, in different 
of his works, and by Milton, on the 


le, from diſcanco, Ital.] a ſong 
. x compoſed in parts. Figuratively, a 
| 4 


e or treatiſe, In Muſic, the art of 
ung ſeveral parts. 
DESCANT, V. N [from the noun] 
in parts. In Muſic, to compoſe in 
; Figuratively, to criticiſe minutely 
{ fault with the actions of another; to 


DESCE/ND, V. A. [deſcendre, Fr. de- 
Lat] to come or go to a lower place. 
gradually downwards; to fink ; to in- 
n enemy's country; to proceed to the 
er; to change a diſcourſe from a gene- 
„ to a more minute and particular 
attively, to walk or roll downwards. 
FENDANT, S. [Fr. deſendens, Lat] 
ring or poſterity of a . 
KENDENT, Part. I deſcendens, Lat. 
e general cuſtom to write the ſubſtan- 
if derived from the French, and the 
ple as it derived from the Latin] moving 
ilipher to a lower ſituation ; ſinking; 
ung, as from an anceſtor, or from a 


gina 
thet 


ul, 


7 Of 
ther, 


' * "WY 1n Aſtronomy, it is divided into right 
** e. Right deſcenſion is a point or 

. Mt the equator, which deſcends with a 
ouric bo. a right ſphere. Oblique de- 


To 
mmy 
| to 1 
t of b 
IM its 


n, is that which deſcends in an oblique 


ENT, S. {deſcente, Fr. deſcenſus, Lat.] 
of paſſing to a lower place; a ſlope or 
 fituation, ** The heads and ſources 
rs flow upon a deſcent.” M oodtu. In- 
n an enemy's country; birth, exrac- 
Lineal deſcent, is that which is convey- 
2 in a right line from the grond-fa- 
the father, from the father to the ſons; 
Collateral deſcent, is that which ſprings 
the fide of the line or blood, as from 
o his brother, nephew, &c. 
DESCRI'BE, V. A. [deſcribs, Lat.] in 
vg, to form or paint the reſemblance 
ang. In Logic, to convey an idea of 
+ In Geometry, to draw or make a 
Figuratively, to delineate, or convey 
'otion of a thing by words. | 
BER, S. a perſon who relates a 
of fact; a battle, &c. 

XCRUER, S. [from deſcry] one who 
covers, or deſeries a thing at a diſtance. 
XRI'PTION, S. [ deſcriptio, Lat.] the 
conveying the idea of a perſon or 


la Logic, a collection of the moſt 
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DES 
remarkable properties of a thing; the qua- 
lities expreſſed in repreſenting a thing. 

To BE SCR Y, V. A. [deſcrier, Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe it implied the giving notice, by 
calling out, on the ſudden diſcovery or ſight 
of a thing or perſon, In its ſecondary ſenſe, 


the other being obſolete, it implies, to recon- 


| diſcover, or diſcern, 
DESCR'Y, S. diſcovery, or the thing diſ- 
covered. 
To DE'SECRATE, V. A. [deſecratum, 
from deſecro, Lat.] to convert a thing to an 
[uſe different from that to which it was ori- 
ginally conſecrated. 

DESCERA'TION, S. the converting of 
A thing conſecrated, to ſome common ule. 

DE'SERT, S. [ deſertum, Lat.] a waſte un- 
inhabited place; a ſolitude; a place at ſome 
diſtance from any city. 

DESERT, Adj. | deſertum, Lat.] wild, 
walte, uncultivated, uninhabited, ſolitary. 

To DESERT, V. A. [deſerter, Fr.] ta 

uit, to leave, to forſake ; to abandon a per- 
2 who has a reliance on one. To run a- 
way from an army or company, applied to 
ſoldiers. 

DESE'RT, S. f deſſert, Fr.] the laſt courſe 
of an entertainment; cophſting in fruits or 
ſweetmeats. Alſo, the fruits or ſxcctmeats 
of which compoſe the laſt courſe. 

DESERT, S. the behaviour, conduct, or 
actions of a perſon conſidered. A claim to 
praiſe or reward. Excellence, or virtue, De- 

ree of merit. | 

DESE'RTER, S. [ deſertus, Lat. ] one who 
leaves or abandons a perſon. One who a- 
bandons, quits or leaves his poſt, or thearmy 
or navy to which he belongs. 

DESE'RTATION, S. the act of abandon- 
ing a perſon, cauſe, pot, or place in an army. 
In Divinity, a perſuaſion, that a perſon is 
abandoned by divine grace or mercy, 

DESER”TLESS, Adj. without merit; 
without thoſe qualifications whichrendera per- 
ſon a proper object of approbatisn and reward. 

To DESERVE, V. A. [deſervir, Fr.] to 
be an object of reward or punithment, on ac- 
count ot one's actions. To be a proper ob- 
ject of reward. 


ſun's merits, whether good or ill. 

DESERVER, S. a man who is an object 
either ofapprobation and reward. This and 
other words of the ſame derivation, are moſt 
properly uſed in a good ſenſe, or that which 
implies merit. 

DESHABTLLE, S. [Fr.] an undreſs. Not 
dreſſed in a proper manner tor receiving com- 
pany. ie is in diſbabille.“ 

DESIC'CANT, Part. [deficcans, Lat.] in 
Medicine, ſuch applications as dry up the 
humours. 

To DESICCATE, V. A. [deficcatum, 
Lat.] to dry up. "i 
| DESICCATION, S. che act of drying vp. 
Vu s DE- 


noitre, to examine or view at a diſtance; to 


DESERVEDLY, Adj. according to a per- 
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4 DES 
DESTCCATIVER, Adj. that which has 


the power of drying up moiſture. 

To DE $1 GN, V. A. {definer, Fr. deſigno, 
Lat. to purpvote or intend to mean To 
form for a particular purpoſe, vied with for. 
To intend or ſet apart to a certain uſe or end. 
To plan, project, or contrive. To ſketch the 
plan of a work, or the out-lines of a pic- 
ture. 

DESIGN, S. an intention, purpoſe, or 
meaning. A plan. A ſcheme, formed for 
the prejudice of another. The plan of a 
p-inting, poem, books, building, ke. 

Dt. SI G/NABLE, Adj. that which can be 
deicribed, or expreſſed. 

DESIGNA'TION, 8. [defigratio, Lat.] 
appointment, dis ection, import or ſigniſica- 
tion. Intention. 

LESI'GNEDLY, Adv. purpoſely. In a 
manner agreeable to the intention, not ac- 
cidentally. | 

DESVGNER, S. one whocontrives ſome 
thing ill. A perſon who invents a draught, 
or original, in painting. 

DESI'GNING, Part. contriving, or medi- 
tating, ſomething amiſs, or prejudicial, 

DESUVGNLESS, Adj. without intending 
without meaning; without any bad intep- 
tion. 

DESIG/NMENT, S. an intended expedi- 
tion againſt an euemy. A plot, The ſketch 
of a work, 

DESI'R ABLE, Adj. an object of deſire, 
delight or longing. 

To DESYRE, V. A. [defirer, Fr.] to wiſh 
for ſome abſent good. To appear to long 
fur, or covet a thing. A deſiring look. 
Dryd. To aſk, to entreat. | 
_ DESFROUS, Adj, full of longing; wiſh- 
ing; coveting. 

DESVROUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to covet, ſomething unpoſſeſſed. 

To DESLST, V. N. IA, Lat.] to ceaſe 
from a thing which is begun. To (top, uſed 
with from. 

DESFSTANCE, S. the act of ſloping or 
ceaſing. 

DESI'TIVE, Adj. [ defitus of deſino, Lat.) 
ending or concluſive. | 

DE'SK, S. ! aiſch, Belg.] a ſloping board 
or table, uſed by writers or readers. 

DFSUUATE, Adj. ¶ deſalatus, Lat.] un- 
inn tec, laid waſt, Solitary. 

To DE'SGLATE, V. A. U olatus, Lat.] 
to deprive of inhabitants; to lay waſte; to 
make ſolitary, 

DESOLA FELY, Adv. in an unfrequent- 
ed deſolate manner, 

DESOLA” LION, S. the act of making 
a place waſie, cr uninhabited. Figuratively, 


melancholy or grief. A place waſted and 
forſaken. © How is Babylon become a de- 
ſolatien? Jer. i. 


7 2 
DESPA LK, S. [defeſpoir, Fr.] loſs of 


DES 


hope. A Paſſion excited by imagin; 
| the object or ſubj ect of oft — 


tained. In Divinity, loſs ot confidence 
lance on the divine mercy. 

To DESPA'IR, v. N. deſpero, Lat 
perer, Fr.] to give a thing over as vunz 
ble. To ceaſe to hope, uſed with . 

DESPATRER, S. one who is wi 
hope, one who ceaſes to hope. 

DESPA'IRFUL, Adj. without hope; 
in diſpair. That ſweet but ſour di 
care. Sidney. a 

DESPAIRIN GL, Adv, in ſuch a 
ner as to be without hope. 

DESPA'TCH, S. quickneſs or expe! 
in performing. Figuratively, conduct, 
nagement. You ſhall put—this ni 
great bulineſs into my deſpateb. Shak 
meſlagy, or meſſenger ſent in haſte; an 
preſs, ** deſparches were ſent away.” 

DE'SPERATE, Adj. [deſperatus, 
without hope, without any regard tv 
ariſing from deſpair. Figuratively, n 
be retrieved or ſurmounted, Mad, {1 
with deſpair. Sometimes uſed for pe 
habituated to ſomething bad. Mate 
rate ſots. Pee. Violent, applied to d 
Deſperat remedies. 

DESPERATELY, Adv. in a man: 
a perſons grown furious by deſpair, ) 
in a very great degree. 

DES'PERATENESS, S. madneſs, 
rape, F 

DESPERA'TION, S. a ſtate void e 
manner of hope, 

DES'PICABLE, Adj. n 
deſerving contempt, mean, baſe, and 
applied both to perſons and things. 

DESPICABLENFSS, S. the quality 
renders a thing or perſon contemitibie. 

DES'P1CABLY, Adv. in a men, f 
vile, cont-mptible, or baſe manner. 

DES PICAZLE, Adj. defervins « 
tempt on account of iis worthlelinds 
plied both to pertons or things. The 
deſpicable thing in the world,” Arburts. 

To DESPI'SE, V. A. [deſfiſer, 0 
deſpicio, Lat.] to ſcorn or contemn, with 
degree of diidain, on account of its » 
lellne ſe, meanneſs. To diſregard. 

DESPI'SER, S. one who regards 
with ſcorn or contempt. 

DESPVTE, S. [ deſpite, Fr. diſpetts 
malice, anger, defiance, ** In deſpite 0 
by day.” blackm. An act of malice, 
ſentment ; ſomething done to counyers 
deſigns of another, through malice, re 
or reſentment. | 
To DESPITE, V. N. to counter- 
fruſtrate the deſigns of another, throu 
principle of malice or reſentment. _ 

DESPITEFUL, Adj. full of ma" 
ſpleen, acting contrary to the deſigns of 
ther, purely to make him unhapp- 
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DES 
DESPUT ESULNESS, 8. malice, or an 


mdcavour to make a perſon miſerable| 


through malice, and reſentment. 

To DESPOYIL, V. A. [deſpoiller, Fr. 
deprive a perſon of what he poſſeſſes by 
ſame act of violence. — to de- 

tive a perſon of ſome poſt, employment, or 
_ Uſed with of, betore the thing 
taken away. 

DESPOILA'TION, S. the act of depriv- 
ing a pecſon of ſomething he poſſeſſes. 

To DESPOND, V. A. [ deſpondeo, Lat. ] to 
become melancholy, 1 n 
that ſomething to be done is impoſſihle. In 
Divinity to deſpair of the divine mercy. 

DESY ON DENCY, S. the (tate of a per- 
ſon who imagines a thing deſired to be done 
s impoſlible, 

DESPON'DENT), Adj. [deſondens, Lat.] 
without any hopes of attaining what is ar- 
&ntly deſired. 

DES/POT, S. [3omwlng, Gr.] a deſpotic, 
abſolute, uncontroulable prince. 

DSO TIC, DESPO/TICAL, Adj. of 
mlimited abſolute power. 

DES O' TICALNESS, S. the quality of 
exerciſing authority, without any reſtraint. 

DES/PO1ISM, S. [deſporiſme, Fr.] abſo- 
lute power, applied to thoſe governments, 
wherein the power of the prince is abtolute, 
wlimited or arbitrary. 14 

To DESPUMATE, V. A. { deſpumatum, 
Lat.] to ſkim the froth off. 1 | 

DESSE/RT,, S. ſdeſerte, Fr.] the laſt 


bein 


the act of ruinin 
Murder, The 

moliſhed, or deſtroyed. In Diviuity, a ſtate 
wherein a perſon is cut off from all hopes of 


divine m 


which deſtroys, ruins, or demoliſhes. 


DET. 
DESTRUCTIBFLITY, S. poffibility of 
deſtroyed. 8 [ 
DESTRU'CTION, deflrufio, Lat. 
, deſtroyi — 
ate of a thing ruined, de- 


, ſometimes termed eternal death, 
or a ſtate of eternal torment, | 
DESTRUCTIVE, s. [den- low _ 
Lat.] that which demoliſhes, deſtroys or lays 
waſte. Uſed with zo. 
'DESTRU'CTIVELY, Adv. ſo as to de- 
ſtroy, demoliſh, or ruin both perſons and 


things. | 
DESTRUCTIVENESS, S. the quality 


* 


DESTRUCTOR, S. a conſumer, a de- 
moliſher, a deſtroyer, ' 
DESU'LTORY, DESULTORIOUS, 


Adj. [deſultorivs, Lat.] unfixed ; unſertled ; 
removing from one thing or idea to another, 
as it were by 
method. 


leaps without any connection or 
To DETA'CH, V. A. {detacher, Fr.] to 
before. 


ſeparate ſomething, which was joined 
To ſend out or draw off a part of a body of 
forces, 


DETACHED, Part. drawn off, 


from, diſengaged. In Painting, well detached, 
is applied co ſuch figures which appear free, 
and not intangled, having a good relievo. 


DETA/CHMENT, S. a body of troops 


from the main army, 


courſe of an entertaiament, conſiſting off To DETAIL, V. A. [detailler, Fr.] 


fruits and ſweetmeats. See alſo DESERT, 
To DESTINATE, V. A. [ agfinatum, 
Lat.] to deſign for any particular purpoſe or 
nd. Birds are deſtinated to fly. Ray. 
DESTINATION, S. the purpoſe or ulti- 
mate end for which any thing is deſigned, 
To DES'TINE, V. A. [deftino, Lat.] to 
doom ; to. appoint to any end or purpoſe. 
To devote, or doom to puniſhment or miſe- 
n. To fix or determine unalterably. 
DE'STINY, S. [deftinie, Fr } in mytho- 
logy, fate or the power w ines the lot 
of mortals. 
by ſome upalterable deer 
tune. 
DEUSTITUTE, Adj. [ deftitutas, 
prived of; in want of; forſaken by. 
DE'STIT UTION, S. {from 7 
want ; defect; rivation ; deficiehey. 
To DEST RON, V. A. [defiwire, 
Hirne, Lat.] to demoliſh, i 
make deſolate. To ruin, to put an end to, 
reduced to nothing, or deprive a thing of its 


preſent qualities. | 


DESTRO'YER, S. one who lays a 


walte, One who deprives of life. One who 
aces a thing, 

2 U'CTIBLE, Adj. —_ 
t.] poſſible or liable to be de- 

bxced or demoliſhed, e 


criminal, crime, fault, or error. 
* ſomething concealed. 
"DE 


is due to another. 
impriſonment. 


diſcourage a perſon from 
by menaces, or by laying befote him the con- 
ſequences that may attend it. 


to relate a fact minutely and circumſtanti- 
ally. | 


DETAIL, S. an account containing all the 


minute circumſtances of an affair. 


To DETWA'IN, v. A. ¶ dereni-, Fr. detines, 


Lat. ] to keep or relerve that which is due to 
another. To hinder a perſon from departing, 


o keep a perſon in cuſtody or confinement. 
DETA'INDER, S. in Law, a writ for 


detaining a perſon in cuſtody. 


DETAINER, S. he that witholds anos 


ther perſon's right. He that hinders the de- 
parture of a * 


on or thing. 
To DETECT. [dere#us, Lat. ] to diſco- 


ver, find cut, or ſurpriſe a perſon in the com- 
miſſion or after the commiſſion of a crime. To 
lay open the artifices or ſophiſtry of a perſon. 


ETECro, S. a diſcoverer of ſome cri- 


minal or hider. One who expoſes the ſo- 


iſtry of an author. 
DETECTION, S. the diſcovery of a 
The diſco- 


TENTION, S. the withholding what 
Confinement, reſtraint or 


To DETE R, V. A. [deterreo, Lat.] to 
ing a thing either 


DETER'- 
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| 
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DETER'/MENT, S. that which diſcour- 
ages, The cauſe or obſtacle which hinders 
or diſcourages, 5 

To DETERGE, V. A. [detergo, Lat.] to 
Cleanſe a ſore from its pus or matter. To 
eleanſe the body by purges. 

DETE'RGt.NT, Adj. [detergens, Lat.] 
having the power of cleanſing. | 
- DETERMINABLE, Adj. [from deter- 

mine) that which may be aſcertained, deter- 
mined, or decided. 

To DETER'MINATE, v. N. (determi- 
ner, Fr. ] to limit; to ſetile; to fix; to de- 
termine; to eſtabliſh. 

DETER'MINATE, S. ¶ determinatus, Lat. 
: — ; determined ; ſettled; eftabliſhed ; 

iſive. 
 DETER'MINATELY, Adv. reſolutely 
faxed ; firmly reſolved or eltabliſhed. 

DETERMINATION, S. abſolute direc- 
tion to a certain point or end. A reſolution 
formed after mature deliberation. The de- 
© £ifion of ſome conteſted point. 
* * DETERMINATIVE, Adj. having the 
power to direct to a particular end. That 
which reſtrains the ſignification of a word. 

DETERMIN.A'TOR, S. one who deter- 
mines, aſcertains, ſettles, or decides a con- 
troverſy, 

To DETERMINE, V. A. [determiner, 
Fr. determino, Lat.] to ſettle a point in debate. 
To conclude ; to decide; to reſtrain within 
limits. To aſcertain the ſenſe of an expreſ- 
ſion, or uſe a word invariably to ſignify the 
ſame thing. To fix. To direct to a certain 
Point ; to influence the choice; to reſoive. 
To decide. To put an end to. Till ſick- 
neſs has determin d me.” Shak, Neuterly, to 
conciude ; to end, 

DETE'RSION, S. {from - deterſum, Lat.] 
in Surgery, the a& of cleanſing a wound. 

DFTE/RSLVE, Adj. [drei, Fr.] hav- 
Ing the power of cleanſing. 

DETERSIVE, Ss. In Medicine, that 
which cleanſes a wound, or cleanſes the 
body. 

To DETES'T, V. A. [detefter, Fr. deteſtor, 
Lat.] to hate a thing with ſome vehemence, 
to abhor 

DETE'STABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that which 
is hated and abhorred with great vehemence, 

DEIE'STABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſerve the greateſt loathing, aver- 
ſion or hatred, | 

DETESTA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of ab- 
horring, diſliking or hating. 

DETE'STOR, S. one Wo has a very great 
hatred, averſion, or deteſtation. 

To DETHRONE, v. A. ¶ derroner, Fr.] 
to depoſe a prince, to deprive of royalty. 

DETTNUE, S. detenue, Fr.] a writ ly- 
ing againſt a perſon, who refuſes to deliver a 
thing up, which was given him to keep for 
another, 

DETONA'TION, S. [ detonatum, Lat.] 
in Chemiſtry, the operation of expelling the 


DET | 


DEV 
impure, volatile and ſulphureous parts from 
antimony. 

To DETONIZE, V. A. ¶ detono, Lat.] 
in Chemiſtry, to calcine with detonation, 

To DETO RT, V. A. |detortus, Lat.] to 
wreſt a word from its original meaning or 
deſign. ** Detorted text of ſcripture to ſedi- 
tion. Dryd. 

To DE/TRACT, V. A. [detra#um, Lat.] 
to leſſen the reputation of another by ſlander 
and calumny. To leſſen the value . a thing. 
To under-value. Uſed with from. 

DETRA'CTER, S. one who leſſens the 
reputation of another, or the value of a 
thing, by ſpeaking ill of them. 

DETRA'CTION, s. [Fr. Aral, Lat.) 
the leſſening the reputation of another, by 
ſpeaking ſlanderouſly of him. 

DETRAC'TORY, dj leſſening the va- 
lue of a thing, or reputation of a perſon, 
Uſed with from, and iometimes, but not ſo 
proper ly, with ro. 

DETRI'MENT, S. I derrimentum, Lat.] 
that which cauſes loſs, diſadvantage, inju- 
ry or damage. 

DETRIMEN'TAL, Adj, caufing harm, 
miſchief, loſs, damage or injury. 

To DETRU'DE, V. A. | detrude, Lat.] 
to thruſt down. To thruſt into a lower 
place. ** Detruded to the root.“ Thomp. 

DETRU'SION, S. the act of forcing a 
thing downwards. 

DEVAS'TATION, S. {from devaftatur, 
Lat.] the act of deſtroying, laying waſte, 
demoliſhing, or unpeopling towns. 

DEU'Ct, S. [deux, Fr. dus, Gr.] in Ga- 
ming a card that has two marks, or a die with 
two ſpots. Satan, the devil. See DEUSE. 

To DEVELOP, v. A. [develleper, Fr.] 
to take off any covering, which conceals a 
thing. To lay open, and diſcover any ſtra- 
tagem, . 

To DEVE'ST, V. A. [devefter, Fr.] to 
make a perſon naked, Figuratively, to de- 
prive of any advantage, or good. To free 
from any thing bad. 

To DE'/VIA TE, v. N. [of de, Lat. and 
via] to leave the right way or road, Figu- 
ratively, to err, to go aſtray, In Divinity, 
to act contrary to the rules preſcribed by the 
divine commandments, Uſed with from. 

DEViA'TION, S. the act of quiting ot 
departing from the right way. Figuratively, 
the acting contrary to ſomceſtabliſhed rule. 
Sin. Offence. A wandering, or going aſtray. 

DEVICE, s. [deviſe, Fr. deviſa, Ital.] 
a contrivance, ſtratagem, project, ſcheme or 


| plan. In Heraldry, or Painting, an emblem 


which has ſome reſemblance, to a perſon's 
name. The repreſentation of ſome natural 
body, with a motto or ſentence ; applied in 3 
figurative ſenſe to the advantage of ſome per- 


ſon. 
DE'VIL, S. [deofle, diabule, Sax. diafev!, 


da goheg, Gr.] in its primary ay” > g 


Brit. diable, Fr. diable, Span. diabolo, Ital. 
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DEV 
alumniator; but peculiarly applied to ſigni- 
fy Satan, or the fallen angel, who was the 
tempter, and ſeducer of mankind, Figura- 
tively, a wicked perſon. 

DEV'ILISH, Adj. [degflce Sax.] parta- 
king of the wicked qualities of the devil. Fi- 
quratively, holding commerce with the devil. 
Vulgarly uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative de- 
ee. Deviliſþ hot,” ** Deviliſh fine.” 
_ clever,” 

DEVIL'ISHLY, Adv. in a wicked or 
miſchievous manner. Suitable to the wick- 
elneſs of the devil. Diabolically, 

DEVIOUS, Adj. [devivs, Lat.] out of 
the common track, or path. Wandering, 
caring, or going aſtray, 

To DEVISE, V. A. [deviſer, Fr.] to 
invent, contrive, or plan; implying a great 
tal of art. Neuterly to form ſchemes. In 
Law, to bequeath or leave by will. 

DE'VISE, S. ſod Fr. a will] in Law, the 
xt of bequeathing by will. Contrivance, 
ſcheme. 

DEVISER, S. one who projects, con- 
tives, or bequeaths by will. : 

DEVISES, a town in Wiltſhire, with a 
market on Thurſdays, and fix fairs, on Fe- 
bruary 13 for cattle, and Holy Thurſday for 
attle, horſes, and ſheep, on June 13 for 
torſes, on July 5 for wool, on October 2 for 
ſteep, and on October 20 for ſheep and hogs. 
t is ſeated on a hill which lies in a bottom, 
nd formerly was a place of great note, It 
bat preſent pretty large, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It is twenty-four 
miles N. W. of Saliſbury, and eighty- nine 
V. of London. Lon. 15. 29. lat. 51. 25. 

DE VOID, Adj. [vuide, Fr.] empty, va- 
ant, deſtitute, void. 

DE/'VOIR, S. [Fr.] in its primary ſenſe, 
duty. At preſent uſed to ſignify ſome act 
of ceremony or reſpe& due to a perſon on 
count of rank, office, or relation. 

To DEV'OLVE, V. A. [develvo, Lat.] 
v roll to a lower place, © The matter which 
&kves from the hills,” To remove from 
one to another. Uſed with into or upon. 
They devolved their whole authority into 
be hands of the council.” Addiſ. Neuterly, 
v deſcend to order of ſucceſſion, Uſed with 
1 


DEVOLU'TION, S. [ devolutio, Lat.] 
he rolling of a thing to a lower place. Suc- 
ion from one perſon or order to ano- 
ber, 
DEVONSHIRE, an Engliſh county, ſe- 
aty- three miles in length, and fifty-tbree 
n breadth, bounded by the Iriſh Sea on the 
. Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhire on the E. 
de Engliſh channel on the 8. and Cornwall 
u the W. with the title of a duchy. It 
vntains fifty-ſix thouſand, three hundred 
id ten houſes, three hundred thirty-ſeven 
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DEW 
— mMket-towns, The air is pret- 
ty temperate in the valleys, but ſharp and culd 
on the hills. It has mines of tin, copper, and 
other metals. The ſea-coaſts adound in her- 
rings, pilchards, and other ſalt- water fiſh, 
The hills are barren, but the lower grounds 
are fruitful, when manured. Beſides the 
common productions, it is noted for cyder 
and perry. The chief rivers are, the Ex, 
the Touridge, the Tame, and the Taw, 

DEVORA'TION, S. [devoratus, Lat.] 
the act of devouring. 

To DEVO'TE, V. A. [devotum, Lat. ] to 
dedicate, or ſet apart to any particular pur- 
poſe. To abandon or addict to evil, or de- 
ſtruction. 1 

DEVOTE'E, S. [ devot, Fr.] one ext 
vagantly, enthuſiaſtically, or erroneouſly relil- 
gious, A bigot. | 

DEVOTION, s. [Fr. of devetic, Lat.] 
a religious and fervent exerciſe of ſome pub- 
lic act of religion, or a diſpoſition of they © 
mind properly affected with ſuch exerciſes. © 
—— prayer, A fervent afſection for a 
perſon. Diſpoſal ; uſed with ar. „At his 
majeſty's devotion.” Clarend, 

DEVO/TIONAL, Adj. relating to divine 
worſhip. Pious. Zealous. 

DEVO'TIONALIST, S. one who is ſu- 
perſtitiouſly, and enthuſiaſtically religious, 

To DEVOUR, V. A. [deworer, Fr.] to 
cat up eagerly, or rayenouſly. Figuratively, 
to deſtroy with rapidity. To ſwallow up. 

DEVO'URER, S. one that conſumes or 
eats up eagerly or ravenouſly, | 

DEVO'UT, Adj. [dever, Fr. devetus, Lat.] 
pious, religious, fervent, Full of zeal, or ex- 
preſſive of ardent piety. With eyes de- 
wait,” Par, Loft. 

DEVO'UTLY, Adv. in a pious, fervent, 
zealous manner. | 

DEUSE, S. the devil, ſatan, uſed in a lu- 
dicrous language. Well the denſe take me. 
Cong. 

DEUTERONOMY, S. [?wrez, Gr, the 
ſecond, and vouor, Gr. law] the laſt book of 
the five books written by Moſes. The Jew- 
iſh rabbins on this account ſtile it n,. 
Miſhneh, or the repetition. It is generally 
named -N TON, Elleb-Haddebarim, 
which is one of the firſt words in the Hebrew. 
It was written, all but the laſt chapter, by 
Moſes, in the 120th year of his age, the laſt 
chapter being ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
added by Joſhua immediately after Moſes's 
death; but ſome ſuppoſe it to have been writ- 
ten dy Ezra. 

DEW, S. [deawe, Sax. a light, thin, in- 
ſenſible miſt, or rain, raiſed from the earth 
after the ſun has deſcended below the hori- 
zon, by the heat it has communicated to the 
earth during the day; which miſt meetin 
with the cold in the atmoſphere, is condenſ 


ae 


2 


houſand, eight hundred and fixty inhabitants, 
luee hundred ninety-four pariſhes, and 


| and precipitated on the earth again, The 
quantity of dew falling or evaporated through- 
3 out 


DIA 


a devout diſpoſition to rapture. 


To DEW, V. A. to moiſten as with 


dew. _. 
DE W-BERRT, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
ſuppoſed by Sir Thomas Hanmer to be the 


fame as the raſpberry. © Feed him with a- 
pricots and dewber ries...” 

 _ DE/'W- WORM, S. in Natural — 
- worm found in dew, called alſo the lob- 
worm. . 


DEW'Y, Adj. reſembling dew z moiſt with 


DEXTER, Adj. [Lat.] in Heraldry, the 


right ſide. 


DEXTERITY, s. [dexteritas, Lat. ] readi- 


neſs, activity, applied to the uſe of the 
_ limbs. Quickneſs of contrivance, readineſs 
or fertility of invention, applied to the mind. 

DE'XTEROUS, Adj. [dexter, Lat.] ex- 
pert, active, or quick at any manual exerciſe 
or trede which conſiſts in the uſe of the limbs; 
ſubtle, fult of expedients, ſkillful in ma- 
nagement ; fertile in invention. 

DE/X TEROUSLY, Adv. expertly, readi- 
Iy, ſkillfully. 

DE'XTRAL, Adj. [dexter, Lat.] on the 
right fide. 

DIABE'TES, S. [8,aGailn;, Gr.] the diſ- 
charge of any liquor through the urinary 
paſſages, without any or little alteration, at- 
tended with inſatiable thirſt. 

DIABOL'IC, DIABOLICAL, [from dia- 
bolus, Lat.] _—— partaking .of the quali- 

ties of the devil ; extremely wicked. 

DIA*COUSTICS, S. {from da, and 
exove, Gr.] in Philoſophy, the doctrine of 
refracted ſounds as they paſs through diffe- 
rent mediums, 

DUVADEM, S. [ diadema, Lat.] formerly a 
bandage of ſilk encompaſſing the heads of 
kings, and tied behind. It was ſometimes 
enriched with pearls, and ſometimes with the 
leaves of ſome ever-greens, In Heraldry, 
certain circles, or rims incloſing the crowns 
of princes, and to bear the globes, eroſſes or 
flower de luces for their creſts. 

DI'ADEMED, Part. adorned with wear- 
ing a diadem ; crowned, * 

DIAGNOSTIC, S. [da, and ymooxw, 
Gr.] in Medicine, 2 aan by which the pre- 
ſent ſtate, nature and cauſe of a diſeaſe 
may be known or diſcovered. 

DIA'GONAL, Adj. [from %aywnes, Gr.] 
drawn acroſs from one corner or angle to ano 
ther. 

DIA'GONAL, S. a right line drawn a- 


out the year, js ingeniouſly calculated by the 
Rev. Dr Hale, 2 — 
the t benefit this meteor is to all the ve- 
geta le creation, and its ſufficiency to anſwer 

the purpoſes it is deſigned for by the great 
architect of the world, may from thence be 
inferred with all that force, which can ſtrike 
a reaſonable mind with conviction, or elevate 


croſs a figure, from one angle or corner 
another. 

DIA GONALLT, Adv. in a croſs direc 
tion from one corner to another; 

DVAGRAM, Ss. LN, Gr.] it 

Geometry, a ſcheme drawn for explainin 
figure or its properties. 
VAL, S. {from dies, Lat. a day] a plz 
marked with two ſets of figures, uſed t. 
ſhew the time of the day by clocks, or b 
the ſhadow of the ſun. 

DVALECT, S. [ :a>zxToc, Gr.] the peen 
liar manner of ſpeaking, in any lan 
the inhabitants in different parts of t 
try. Figuratively, ſtile, manner of expr 


TICAL, Adj, belonging or re 
lating to logic. 

DIAL#CTIC, S. [Naulun, Gr.] th 
art of reaſonin 

DIA'/LLING, S. che art of deſcribing line 
on any given plane, that the ſun's ſhadow 
or its rays, if tranſmitted through a hole 
ſhall touch any given line at any given hour. 

DIA'LIST, S. a perſon who conſtrudts « 


uaye b 
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DIA'/LOGIST, S. one who is introduce 
as a ſpeaker in a dialogue. 
DIA'LOGUE, S. [%axoyes, Gr.] a con 
ference, or debate on any ſubject. 
To DIA'LOGUE, V. A. to hold conver 
ſation or conference with. To diſcourſe. 
DIAMETER, S. [Na and jerpy, Gr, 
the line which paſſes through the centre of 
circle or any other figure, and divides it inte 
two equal parts. 
DIA MET RAL, Adj. relating to a dia 


DIA'METRALLY, Adv. agreeable to tht 
direction of a diameter. 
DIAME/TRICAL, Adj. DIAME'TPI 
CALLY, Adv. now ufed inſtead of DIA 
METRAL, which ſee. 

DIAMOND, S. [generally pronounceq the nan 
dimond, from deament, Fr.] 
luable and hardeſt of all the gems, when ro DIC 
pure, perfectly clear, and 
tinguiſhed by its vivid 
brightneſs of its reflections from all othe 
Its fize is various, but the 
larger ones arc extremely rare, The dis 
mond bears the force of the ſtrongeſt fires, ex 
cept the concentrated ſolar rays, without hurt 
The Eaſt- Indies and Brafils, furniſh us wit 
this ſpecies of precious ſtones. 
DIA/PASON, S. in Muſic, an interv!late iv 
including an octave; the firſt and moſt per- rer. Fi, 
fect of the concords. | 
DYAPER, S. [diapre, Fr.] a kind of lin- ers. 
nen cloth, woven in hgures. 
To DIA'PER, v. A. to variegate, dive 
ſify, or flower. 

Di ApHA' NIC, Adj. tranſparent. 
DIAPHA'NOUS, Adj. from dia, G 
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mer — That which, may be 
x through, * 

$ direc APHORESIES, 8. [$iaq19nri;, Gr. 
ledieine, a diſcharge: made through the 

r.] ill, whether ſenſible or inſenſible. 

lainin ap HORE TIC, Adj. Jia pon xixoc, Gr.) 
jicdicine, that which cauſes a ſweat or 

a platWW:rge through the ſkin: 

uſed MrAPHR AGM, S. [from Sag, 

or in Anatomy, a nervous — 5 


arly called the midriff, and by anato- 
bs, ſeptum tranſverſal, or croſs wall, 

its dividing the breaſt or thorax from 
ibdomen. It is contracted, when we 
our breath inward in order to extend 
dimenFons of the breaſt, but relaxed, 
in its natural ſtates when we breathe. 
actions of coughing, ſneezing, yawn- 


J bughing, and hiccough depend on this 
. 

g line [ARR H OFA, S. [%2ppoie, Gr.] in Me- 

dow We, a profuſe evacuation of liquid excre- 

| holes by ſtool. 

hour. DLARRHOE'TIC, Adj. in medicine, pro- 


ing a looſeneſs. Purging. 
MARY, S. [diarium, Lat.] an account 
the daily tranſactions of a perſon; a 


mal, F 
Dis BLE, S. [from dipfe!, Belg.] a ſmall 
le, or lated — uſed bs gard- 


DICE, S. the plural of DIE, 
DICER, S. one who is fond of playing 
bee ; a gameſter. 

dick, corrupted from dit or do it. 
Much good dich thy good heart.” Shak. 
DICHO/TOMY, S. [3:xos, and Tis, 
in Logic, the diviſion of ideas into 
n. In Aſtronomy, the phaſis of the ap- 
wance of the moon wherein ſhe ſhews but 


TPI t her diſk. 

DIASEDICKENS, an adverbial exclamation, 
d with what, and implying wonder, or 

uncechg the name of wonder. What a dickens 

t va Seldom uſed. 


s he mean?“ Cong. 

To DICTATE, F. N. [difatum, Lat.] 
ommand another; to ſpeak with autho- 
To deliver a ſpetch in words, which 
o be committed to writing. 

DICTATE, 8. [difatum, Lat. ] a rule of 
— delivered by ſome perſon of power 
authority. 

DICTA'TION, S. the act of preſcribing, 
paving orders. 

DICTA'TOR, s. [Lat.] a Roman ma- 

ate inveſted with conſular and ſovereign 

er. Figuratively, one who by his au- 
rity directs and regulates the conduct of 
ters, 

DICTATO'/RFAL, Adj. after the man- 
r of a dictator ; imperious, authorata- 


bier TORSHIP, 8. the office of a 
Rtor. Imperiouſneſs, 
No. IX. 
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Dic rA TURE, 8. {difature, Lat.] the 
office of a dictator. ; 
DICTION, S. [from dich, Lat.] the 
r 5 manner in which an author expreſſes 
iim ſelt. ; | 
DPCTIONARY, Ss. [di#/onarium, Lat.] 
a book containing the words of any language 
ranged in their alphabetical order, with ex- 
lanations of their meaning, or definitions: 


4 on little thoſe books which go by this name 


in the Engliſh language may deſerve it, may 
ealily be perceived by conſidering that few or 
none claim any other merit but ſcraping to- 

ether as many ſynonimes as they can, aud 
exving the re:der to pick out the meaning 
from the rubbiſh that is collected. 

DID, the Preter of do. 

DIDA/CTIC, DIDA'CTICAL, Adj. [%- 
Jax7i«5, Gr.] containing or conſiſting of 

recepts, or rules; 

DUDIST, the ſecond perſon of the preter 
tenſe of DO, 

To DIE, V. A. [diagan, Sax.] to tinge, 
ot colour a thing, | | 

DIE, S. [ deag. Sax. ] a colour given to a 
thing; a ſtain, a 

To DUE, V. N. [deadian, Sax. ] to loſe 
life ; to looſe all the animal functions, and 
have the ſoul ſeparated from the bedy. To 
periſh by violence, or any diſeaſe. To be 

uniſhed with death. Figuratively, to be 

ſt, periſh, or be entirely laid aſide. ** Thoſe 
thoughts which ſhould have died.” Shak. 
To faint, or loſe its vital functions. His 
heart died within him.“ 1 Sam. To lan- 

iſh, or be overcome with pleaſure or ten- 

erneſs, To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe 
dies away. To vaniſh or diſappear, 
To wither, applied to vegetables. To grow 
ſpiritleſs, taſteleſs, or vapid, applied to li- 
quors. In Divinity, to periſh everlaſtingly, 
by loſing communication with God, the 
fountain and author of true life. 

DIE, S. [plural dice, from d, Fr.] a 
ſmall cube, marked on each of its fides with 
dots, from one to fix, uſed by gameſters to 
play with. Figuratively, hazard, or chance. 

DIE, S. plural dies. The ſtamp ufgd in 
coining, the mold in which medals; &c. 
are caſt, 

DIER, S. one who follows the trade of 
colouring ſilks, ſtuffs, or cloths. 

DET, S. [ atra, Gr.] food; proviſions 
far fatisfying hunger. A regular courſe of 
tood or regimen. 

To DVET, V. A. to cat 2 to the 
rules of medical writers. To give tocd to. 
Ts board, or furniſh with victuals. 

DVET, S. [an appointed dap] an aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates, or circles of the empire to 
deliberate on ſome public or important af- 


fair. 
DIETER, S. one who preſcribes rules 
for cating, or takes his food by medical rules. 


X DIETE- 


4 


PD f 


u, Gr.] belonging or relating to food. 
To DVEFER, V. N. [ diſero, Lat.] to 


thoſe of another. To oppoſe in opinion. 
To be of another opinion. 3 
DIF'(FERENCE, 8. [defſerentia, Lat.) 
the Nate of being diſtin or oppoſite ſome 
other thing. A diſpute, debate, or contro- 
verſy ; that which diſtinguiſhes one thing 
from another. In Arithmetic, the remain- 
der after one quantity is taken from another. 
In Heraldry, ſomething added to or altered 
in a coat, wheteby the younger families are 
diſtinguiſhed from the elder. Difference in 
Logic, is an effentjal attribute of ſome ſpe 
cies not found in the genus, being the idea 
that defines the ſpecies. 
DIUVFFERENT, Adj. [Fr. different, Lat.) 
diſtin, oppoſed to the ſame, Of contrary 
uslities. Unlike. 
 DIFFE'RENTIAL, Adj. in Geometry, 
an infinitely ſmall quantity, ſo ſmall as to be 
Jeſs than any aſſignable one. Differentiol me- 
thed, is that of finding an infinite ſmall 
quantity, which, taken an infinite number of 
times, 1s equal to a given quantity, 
DIFFERENTLY, S, in a different man- 


ne 


7. 
DI'FFERINGLY, Adv, in a various or 


_ different manner, 

DIFFICAL, -q i [ difficile, Fr. difficulis, 
Lat.] not eaſy to be underſtood or learnt, 

hard, d'fficult, ** Latin was not more dif- 
tal.” Hadib. Sei upulous, not eaſily to be 
per ſuaded. 

DFFFICULT, Adj. [d:fculte, Fr.] hard 
to be done, performed or underfiood. Trou- 
bleſome, peviſh, moroſe. 

DF . ITL, Adv. hardly with much 
labour, & av deb a 

DIFFICULTY, S. ſdifficulte, Fr. diff- 
cultat, Lat.] that which requires labour, 
care, and attention. Figutatively, diſtreſs. 
Perp'exity or uneaſineſs. 


To DI'FFIDE, v. N. [difide, Lat.] to 


diſtrul, to have no confidence in; uſed with 

in. 

DVFFIDENCE, S8. [difidiniia, Lat.] 
want of truſt, confidence, reſolution, or 

Courage 

DIFFIDENT, Part. [ dent, Lat.] 
wanting in confidence, diltrufltul, ſuſpici- 
us. timorous, modeſt. 

DIFFLCENT, Part. [di Ruent, Lat.] 
flowing or falhng away. 

DIF'FORM, Adj. [from de and forma, 
Lat.] no, of the ſame form, iriegular; 
having parts of different ſtructure; as a dif- 
form flower, is that which has leaves unlike 
cach other, h 

DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT, S. [from di 
and francliſe, Fr.] the act of taking away 
the charter of a city. 


"  DIRTETIC, DIETE/TICAL, Adj. Chi- Lat.] to pour or ſpread a liquid on a 
| ſurface. Figuratively, to ſpread, cz 


Have properties or figure, not the ſame 25 
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diſperſe. 


or ſpread. Applied ef ter 
e 


DIFFU'SED, Part. 
Shakeſpear to ſignify ſomething in diſo 
wild, or not compoſed. «© Swearing 
ſtern looks, diffuſed attire.” Hen. V. 

DIF'FU'SEDLY, Adv. in 2 copiou 
beral, ſpreading, and extenſive manner 

DIFFU'SEDNESS, S. the (tate of 
fi uh or ſcattered abroad, Copiouſne 

e. 

DIFFU'SELY, Adv. widely, eutenſ 
copiouſly. 

DIFFU'STON, 8. the being fpre: 
broad. Copiouſneſs, exuberance, 

DIFFU'SIVE, Adj. ſpread abroad. 
tended. 
ſively, cepiouſly. 

DIFFU/SIVENESS, S. extenſion ; di 
ſion. The being ſpread abroad, Ap 
to ſtile, copiouſneſs. 

To DIG, V. N. 
Paſſive dug, or digged, die, Sax.] to ( 
the earth by a 4 Figuratively, to p 
with a pointed inſtrument, &c, 81 
the growing liver digg d his breaſt.” [ 
To diſcover, or acquire by digging, uſed 
out or from, Adtively, to — with a ff 
or making holes therewith in the gro 
To throw up, or uncover that whic 
buried under the earth; uſed with zp. 

DIGE'ST, S. [ digeſa, Lat.] a collet 
of the civil law, ranged under proper ti 
a ſyſtem of any law digeſted. 

o DIGE'ST, V. A. [digefum, ſupin 
digero, Lat.] to range methodically into 
ferent claſſes, To concoct food in the 
mach ſo as to fit it for the ſupply of the 
mal excretions. To reduce to any plan 
ſcheme. In Surgery, to ripen a humpu 
prepare it for evacuation, Neuterly, to 

urate, or produce matter like a wound, 

DIGE/STER, S. one whoſe food « 
turns into chyle. That which diſſe 
food, 

DIGESTIBLE, Adj. that which is c 
ble of being diſlolved or converted into c 
in the ſtomach. 

DIGESTION, S. that change which 
food underpoes in the ſtom ch, to rene 
fit to ſupply the continual loſs ſuſtained 
perſpiration, the animal functions or * 
cife, In Chemiſtry, the preparation 
plants by putting them with ſome pie 
fluid into a veſſil, and _— them 
dually with the ſame degree of fire or he 
that of an animal body. The act of 5 
ing things to a certain plane, In Surge 
difpoſition, in abſcefles, to ripen and con 


Lat.] ſeatt 
copions, 


[from diffuſe] uſe 


| 


Preter and Pa 


To DIFFU'SE, V. A. [from © diffuſum, | 
{ 


ſuppuration; likewiſe maturation, 4 | 
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MIGE'STIVE, Adj. having the power to 
or turn the feod into chyle, Capable 
iſolving by its heat, Reducing to me- 


I'GGER, S. one that penetrates or opens 
ound with a ſpade. | | 
0 DGH T, V. A. Idibtan, Sax. ] to 
6, embelliſh, or adorn. 71 
dGIT, S. [digitus, Lat. a finger] three 
hs of an inch. In Aſtronomy, the 
þ part of the diameter of the ſun and 
mn, In Arithmetic, any number ex- 
£1 by a ſingle figure. 

MITA“ TED, Adj, [from digitus, Lat.] 
ched out into diviſions, like fingers, 
P!GNIFTED, Adj. enjoying ſome ho- 
able poſt, or preferment, more particu- | 
qapplied to the clergy. 
MGNIFICA'TION, S. the act of con- 
ng or beſtowing honour. 
oDVGNIFY, V. A. [dignus, Lat. wor- 
and facioto m ke] to 3 or exalt 
bme place which demands honour and 


is ſo, 


MIGNITARY, S. [from dipritos, Lat.) 
rgyman advanced to ſome office, which 
nads reſpect avd reverence. 

MGNITY, S. ([dignitas, Lat.] rank. 
ferment or poſt which requires reverence, 
led to the look, grandeur, or a majeſtic 
erance, Among the clergy, a promo- 
| or preferment to which any juriſdiction 
mnnexed, Maxims, general principles. 
he ſciences concluding from gignities and 
kdiples knawn by themſelves.” Brown, 
Arology, applied to a planet which is in 


ipn, 

To DIGRE'SS, V. N. [ digreſs, of digra- 
1 to tin out of the 224 or path. 
uratively, to depart from the main ſcope 
an argument. To wander, To err; to 
ate. * - 

IGRESSION, S. [digrefſio, Lat.] a 
hoe that has not the leaſt connection Las 
main ſcope of a diſcourſe. Deviation, 
ering, © ** * 


IKE, 8. [di or dice, Sax. ] a, channel 


is e receive water. A mount to keep waters 
to cli Its 1 
To DIL'ACERATE, v. A. [dilaceratum, 


pine of Ailacere] to tear; to rend. 
MLACER ATION, S. [from dilaceratio, 
| the at of tearing or rending in two. 
r efDILAPIDA'TION, s. {dilapidatio, Lat.] 
tion Law, is where an incumbent, on a church 
tefice, ſuffers the parſonage-houſe, or the 
m W'houſes, to fall down, or be in decay for 
becher of neceſſary reparation, It is alſo ap- 
i to the pulling down any buildings be- 


ging to any ſpiritual living, or ſuffering | 


5 


rence, chiefly applied to the clergy. To 


DIL 
any wilful waſte upon the inheritance of the 
church. Det 


DILATABILITY, s. [from dilatable] 
the quality of admitting of extenfion, _. 
-- DILA'TABLE, Adj. [from dite] that 
which may be ſtretched or extended. : 

DILAT'ATION, {from dilatatis, Lat.] 
the act of extending into a greater ſpace. 
The ſtate of a thing whoſe parts are (tretched, 
or extended, 

To DIU'ATE, V. A. [dilato, Lat.] to ex- 
tend, ſpread out, or ſtretch, Figuratively, 
to relate a thing at large, or with all its par- 
ticular circumſtances, Neuterly, to grow 
— to widen ; to ſpeak largely or copi- 
ouſly. 

DIL/ATOR, 8. that which widens or ex- 
tends an 
noſe.” Arbuth, 


DVLATORINESS, S. the quality of de- 


ferring or delaying a thing through ſloth. 
DI'LATORY, Adj. [dilatoire, Fr.] put- 


ting off, or deterring a thing from time to 
time through ſloth. 


DILE/CTION, S. Hie, Lat.] the act 
of loving. So free is Chriſt's dile&ion,” 


2. 
Pit Nagl. 8 — Gr.] in Logic, 
an argument conſiſting of ſeveral propofi- 
tions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant which you 
will, you will be 3 by the concluſiun, 
Figuratively, a difficult choice, 

DILIGENCE, S. [diligentia, Lat.] aſſi- 
duity; conſtant endeavour; unremitted la- 
bour, or practice. | 


DVLIGENTLY, Adv. with conſtant _ 


labour, caution care and aſſiduty. 

DILU'CID, Adj. {[dilucidus, Lat.] clear, 
plain and tranſparent, oppoſed to opague, 
Clear, plain, obvious, eaſy to be 21 
ſtood, oppoſed to _ 

To DIL/UCIDATE, V. A. [from diluci- 
datus, Lat.] to make a propofition, clear and 
eaſy to be under ſtoo d. To explain. 

DIL'UCIDATION, S. [from dilucidatio, 
Lat.] the making a ſentence eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. An explanation. 

DYLUENT, Adj. f dien, Lat.] having 
the power of thining or attenuating. 

' DVLUENT, S. C Ans, Lat. ] that which 

renders another fluid thin. 

To DILU'TE,.V. A. [dilutum, Lat.] to 
weaken or thin a liquor by mixing another 
with it. To make weak, applied to colours. 


„If the red and blue colours were more 


dilute and weak. Newt. Opt. To drink 
often, in order to quench thirſt, and pro- 
mote perſpiration. 
DILU'TER, S. that which renders a body 
more liquid; that which dilutes. 
DILUTION, s. { difutio, Lat.] the act 


of rendering a liquid more thin, by adding 


ſome other. 


Xx3 DILU- 
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| DIM | 
 DILVU'VTAN, Adj. [from diluvium, Lat.] 
relating to, or reſembling the deluge. 

DUM, Adj. [dim, dimgend, Sax.} having 
ſomething which obfArutts the ſight. Figu- 
ratively, deprived of its ſplendour, 
daik, Dull of 11 1 3 

To DIM, V. A. to darken, or ohſtruct 
the ſight. Figuratively, to make leſs bright; 
to darken. 3 
DIME/NSION, S. [dimerfo, Lat.] ſize. 
Space. The three dimenſions zre length, 
bieadth, and thickneſs or depth. In Algebra, 
the values of the unknown quantities of equa- 

ions. = 

DIME/NSIONLESS, Adj. without any 
Iimenſions 5 not occupyipg any. plage like 

ay. Of no certain bulk. | 

 DIME/NSIVF, that which marks out the 
boundaries, limits, or out · lines. 

To DIMINISH, V. A. {diminao, Lat,] 
to make a thing leſs, to reduce. Figura- 
tively, to impair, leſſen; to degrade Im- 
piouſly they thought — thee to diminiſp. 
Por. La. To take any thing from that to 
v hich it belongs. To eraſe from a wr'ting ; 
to forbear or decline praftiſing ſome part of 
a law, Neuterly, to grow leſs, to be im- 

aired. ii 

DIMFNISHIVGLY, Adv. ſo az to leſſen 
the character and reputation, of aaqther, 
Speak diminiſhing/y of any oue that was 
abſent.” Lacke. 

DIMINU' TION, S. {diminutio, Lat.] the 
act of rendering a thing leſs, The ſtate of 
growing leſs either in ſize or weight. Figu- 
ratively, loſs. -Diſcredit, © Diminution ot 
me.“ X. Charles. Kh 

DIMIUNUTIVE, Adj. [diminutivas, Lat.] 
ſmall of ſize, or dimenſions. 
 DIMINUTIVE, S. in Grammar, a word 
uſed to expreſs ſmallneſs, or littleneſs. Thus 
mannitin in Engliſh, ſignifies littleneſs : 
among the antients as well as moderng, theſe 
words are ”= to convey the idea of great 
+f.Qion, and applied h-th to perſons and 
things, which are very dear, or very much 
beloved. A thjog of ſmall value., “ Mon- 
' fler-like be ſhewn— for pooy'lt dinjuutives, 
for doits.“ Shak. 
 DIMUNUTIVELY, Adv. in a ſmall di- 
minutive manner. | 

DI METTY, S. damittes, or demirtes, Fr.] 
a ſort of cotton ſtuff, reſembliog fuſtian. 

DVMLY, Adv. dimlig, Sax. in a dull, 
obſcure menuer. Without a clear perception, 
either of the ſight or underſtanding, De- 
prived of its light, or brightneſs. . 

DIM NESS, S. ſchanct, Sax. dimno, and 
dame, Rufl.] want cf a clear fight, Want 
of apprehenſion, 

DIN'PUs, S. [from dint, a bole, dintle, 
s lite hole, hence dhnf ie, by careleſs pro- 
runctation) o ſnall hollow on the ſurface of 
. check. O. chin. —, 


Ground 


| ; DIPLY 


51 


To DINPLE, V. N. to appear with H Dr Le 
hollows, dents, or inequalities of ſur fac IT 


DUMPLED, Part. - having dim lbs. 
DI'MPLY, Adv. full of dimples, or 


ents.. be 
DIN, S. [dy#, III.] a loud noiſe, A 


idle. 
DIRE/ 
poſed t 


lent ſound, An uproar, gr ſhout. m7, 4 
7 DUN, V. A. {dynan, Sax. 0, Wh? 
to ſtun with. frequent uproar, noiſe Ngade 
clamour, mf wndfoth 

To DUNE, V. N. Liner, Fr. to ENT, 
one's ſecond meal., about the middle of Wi ſpeech 


gyous, 
To D 
bo tend o 
i mark. 

duct. 
ro direc 
ume ane 
y to be 


day. , Actively, to give or beſtow a ding 

To DING, V. A. {from dringen, Tei 
to daſh with violence. Neuter y, to bly 
bounce, or become inſolent, - 

_ DINING-ROOM, 8. the principal, 
mol? elegant apartment of a-hou'e, whe 
entertaiuments are made, uſually applied 
the room on the ry cr, 

DINNER, S. diner, Fr.] the meal u 
is caten about the middle ot the day, 

DNT, S. [dyntg Sax. a ſtrokej a U 
or ſtroke. Figuratively, the mark made 
a blow. Sce DEN T. Violence, thing 
farce, paucr. By dirt of arms.” 44 

To UINT, V. A: {from the noun] 
mark or preſs any part of a ſurface inw2 
by a blow or preſſure. 

DI'OCESSARE, S. [accented on the 
cond ſyllable likewiſe, - from Diacſi 
biſhop, conſidered in the relation he (tar 
in to his inferior elergy. 

DICU'CESE, S. I diacefis, of Fomnoy, C 
the circuit or extent of every biſhop's jat 
diction. | 

DIO'/PTRICK, DIO'PTRICAL, 
[from d. ] affarding a medium for 
light, or afliſting the fight in the vien 
diſtant objeQs, 

DIQ/PTRICS, S. the-ſcience of reftad 
viſion, which cqnſiders the different ref 
tions of light, in its paſſ ge through 
ferent. mediumy ; as gir, water, gleſt, Ke 

To DI'P, V. A, [particip. dir pad, ot. 
from dippan, Sax. ] to put or dive into“ 
liquor. Ta moiſten, or wet. Figurative 
to engage as a party or pripcial in any «fi 
To mortgage, or pledge or ſecurity. * 
dip his effute. Neuterly, © fink, or pluy 
iuto any liquor. Figuratively, to pigrce, 
9 1 CR fur face of 2 f. 
body. The vuiture digpi-g in Pio 
theus? ſide.” Grany. To take a curfor) 
flight view, to read a page or two 
bopk. Upon dipping jn the firſt volume 
Pope. To pitch upan by change, or wi 
dejiberation. _',-... - 

LVIPPER, S. one who dips in the vote 
Figuratively, one that takes a ſuperficial Vi 
uf an aut or, 


DPHTHONG, 8. I ge, Cf To D 
joining tuo vowels together, fo as to 0! Fe 


one tound, 


2 


figurat 


DIR 


To DIRECT, V. A. [ direcum, Lat.] 
v tend or go in a ſtrait line. To aim at as 
mark. To reg te, or adjuſt, applied to 
duct. To preicribe meaſures. To order. 
To direct a letter is, to write the perſon's 
ume and abode on the outſide, to whom it 
„o be carried, To rect a perſon, is to 
form him what way he is to go to reach a 
ain place. 

DIRE'CTION, 8. [direfio, Lat.] ten- 
key, or aim. Order, comwand. The 
uperſcription of a leiter. An information 
den to a perſon to find out a place or 


ſon, 
ina DIRE'CTIVE, Adj. having the power 
of direfting, or ivforming. 

DIRE'CTLY, Adv. in à ſtrait line; im- 
pediately, preſently, ſoon, without delay, 
wplied to time, Without circumlocution or 
rr:00ns. | 

DIRE/CTNESS, S. the quality of pr, 
teeding in a ſtrait line. The. wary. © WA 

DIRE/CTOR, S. [Lat.] one who pre- 
des in an aſſembly or public company, as, 
* 2 director of the bank.” One who is in- 


« any deſign. One who regulates the con- 
oft of another; an in ſtructor. 
[ DIRECTORY, 8. that which guides or 


DIREFUL, Adj. fuſed commonly in Poetry, 
though cenſured as not conſiſtent with ana- 
bey, becauſe compounded of dire an adjec- 
Ire, and full, ether nouns having ful ſub- 
pined, being ſubſtantives] full of terror. 
ery terrible, or terrifying. Diſmal. 
DIRGE [dyrke, Teut.] a mournful 
fong ſung at the funeral of ſome perſon ; 
ind the name of the ſervice uſed for dead 
ferſons in the Romiſh church. 

DVRK, S. à kind of dagger uſed among 
the Highlanders of Scotland. 

To DYRKE, V. A. to deſtroy, or ſpoil. 
. And dirks the beauties of my bloſſoms,” 


Spenſ. 

Rar. S. [druit, gay Toad ſoil, or 
filth, found in ſtreets or highways. Any 
thing which ſoils a thing. 

To DIRT, V. A. to daub with filth, mud, 
or duſt, To foil, or bedawb. 

_ DVRTILY, Adv. ſo as to dawh or foil. 
1PLOWF'g!ratively, diſhopeſtly, meavly, 
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tulted with the guidance, or management 


D 
© DTRTINESS, 8. filthinefs, fouln 
Diſhoneſly, m neſs, baſeneſs.. * 
 DVRTY, Adj. foul, dau Figura- 
4 diſhoneſt, mean, baſe. 2 
To DYRTY, V. A. to ſoil, ſmear, or 


ſurf,cMenferring ſome privilege, degree, or title. 

es. DIRE, Adj. {dirus, Lat.] dreadful, hor- 

; idle. 

pr, Adj. Crus, Lat.] firait, 

sel to crooked. Not oblique. In Aſtro- daub. 
my, ap caring to the eye to move 

dyn, eh t roug the zodiac, oppoſed to 

noiſe Nogade. In Pedigree or Genealogy, from 
wndfather to gyandſon, &c, See DE- 

to WEEN r, oppoſed to collateral. Plain; open 
K of ſk ſpeech, expreſs, oppoſed to grafty, am- prope 
| din, Wſligyous, or evaſive. 


DIRU/PTION, S. che act of burſting, or 
breaking aſunder. | 
DISA'PILITY, S., [from 4diſab/e} the 
want of ſafficient power, or abilities, to ac- 
cowplith any deſign, or to underſtand any 
ſition or doctrine. 
To DISA'BLE, V. A. to deprive of power. 
To weaken. To impair; or diminiſh. © I 
have diſabled mine eſtate.” Shak, To 
render inactive, or unfit, To rob of power, 
influence, efficacy, uſefulneſs, or pleaſure, 
« Worſe than age diſable your delights.” 
— To render a perſon unfit for an 
office, 


To DISABU'SE, V. A, to free a perſon 
from ſome miſtake. To undeceive. 

DISACCOMMOD/ATION, S. the ſtate 
of being unſit, or unprepared. 

DISADVA'NTAGE, S. the want or di- 
minution of fame, credit, honour, or any 
thing deſireable, or neceſlary to give a perſon 
a preheminence. Loſs; injury. 

To DISADVANTAGE, V. A. to wea- 
ken the credit, intereſt, uſefulneſs or influ- 
ence of a perſon or thing. 

DISADVA'NTAGEABLE, Adj. contrary 
to profit; E rejudice, damage, 
or detriment. Haſty fe ling is commonly 
as . — as intereſt. Bacon. 

ISAD VANTAGE Os, Adj. contrary 
to intereſt or profit; copyenience; unfa- 
vourable. 

DISADVANTA“GEOUSL T, Adv, fo as 
to be inconſiſtent with intereſt or profit, In 
a manner not favourable, 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, s. oppo- 
ſition to profit, convenience or advantage. 

DISADVE'NTUROUS, Adj. unhappy ; 
unſucceſsful, unproſperous. My doleful 
diſaduenturous death. Fairy Q. | 

To DISAFFEC'T, V. A. to alienate or 
turn aſide the affections of a — 

DISAFFEC*TED, Part. alienated; haviag 
loſt all affection for a perſon; generally ap- 
plied to thoſe whe are enemies to govern- 
ment. 

DISAFFEC'TEDLY, Adv. in a diſloyal 
diſaffected manner. 

DISAFFEC'TEDNESS, S. the quality of 
being no v ell-wiſher to government. 
DISAFFEC'TION, S. want cf zeal for 
the government, or a reigning prince. 

To DISAGRE'E, V. N. to differ with 
reſpect to qualities or opinion. To he in a 
ſtate of oppoſition, Uſed with from or 
with, 

DISAGREE'ABLE, Adj. contrary to. 
Unpleaſing to the taſte, ſight, hearing, or 


other ſenſes, 
DISA- 


DIS. 


_ DISAGREE'ABLENESS 
'nefs; unpleaſantneſs; offenſiveneſs, 5 
DISAGREEMENT, S. difference of | 
| qualities, Contrariety of ſentiments. Con- 


S. unſuitable - 


tent ion, ſtrife, quarrel. 

To DISSALLO'W, v. A. to deny the 
authority of a perſon, .Tocenſure, or refuſe 
countenancing a thing: Neuterly, to refuſe 

miſſion; to den 

DISALLO'WABLE, Adj. not to be ſuf- 
fered, permitted, owned, or allowed. 

DISALLO'WANCE, S. the refuſal of 

iſſion, leave, or countenance, 

To DISA'NIMATE, V. A. to kill, flay, 
or deprive of life. To diſcourage, or diſ- 
2 * It diſanimatcs his enemies. 

acon. | 

DISANIMA'TION, S. the loſs of life; 
death; deceaſe. | 

ToDISANNU'L, v. A. (ungrammatical, 
though ſupported by very great authorities) 
to anvul, to deprive of authority; to aboliſh, 
to diſa low, to forbid, *©** They give him 
power of diſannulling the laws.” Bacen. 

DISANNU'LMENT, S. the act of abo- 
liſhing or rendering void. 

To DISAPPE'AR, V.N. to be loſt to 
view, or out of ſight. To vaniſh. | 

To DISAPPOINT, v. A. to hinder 
from enjoying or receiving what was ex- 
pected. To fruſtrate an expectation. Uſed 
with of. 

DISAPPOUNTMENT, 8. the not re- 
ceiving or enjoying a thing expected 

DISAPPROBA'TION, S. an act of diſ- 
like, ariſing from 8 to a 

rſon's taſte, choice, or judgment, 

To DISAPPRO'VE, V. A. [diſapprower, 
Fr.] to diſlike; to ſhew that a thing does 
not defcrve our love or eſteem. 

To DISA RM, V. A. {deſarmer, & to 
take away arms from a perſon ; uſed with / 
before the arms, ** Diſarmed of their great 
magazine.“ | | 

To DISARRA'Y, V. A. to nndrefs, Arip, 
or pull off a perſon's cloaths, 

DISARRA'Y, S. diforder, confuſion ; 
undreſs. 4 

DISA'STER, S. [diſaſtre, Fr.] the blift, 
ſtroke, or influence ot an unlucky planet. 
Misfortune, forrow, or ſome accident occa- 
ſioning grief by its being unexpected and un- 
deſerved. 

To DISA'STER, V. A. to blaſt any pro- 
ject by the inſſuence of ſome unfavourable 
ſtar. To afflict by ſome unexpected misfor- 


.tune. 
DISASTROUS, Adi. unlucky ; unfor- 


tunate; calamitous; afflicted by ſome ſudden | 


and unexpected misfortune; gloomy, or threa- 
tening mistortune. 

DISA'S TROUSLY, Adv, in an unlucky, 
unfortunate, forrowful, or afflicting man- 


DLS 
Juckineſs, or. the quality of , renderin 
happy. as ſuppoſed, through laune, 
orr. | 


malignant planet, 
To DISAV OUCH, V.A. to reſuſe, den 


| 


or diſaun. | 
To DISAVOW, V. 


| A. to diſown; Dl 
deny the knowledge of a thing; to re , Li 
concurring in a deſign; to la ale, dechne deten 
or abhor. “ Expreſsly to — all ey To 
ſions.” Addi. v deſc 
DISAVO'WAL, 8. denial; diſownins To mak 
abhorrence; refuſal. | "WH dings. 
DISAVO/WMENT, S. denial, refuſal, 8 DISC 
To DISA'UTHORIZE, V. A. to leer. 
or weaken the credit of a thing, or render Wing the 
ſuſpicious. . 5 DISC 
To DISBA'ND, V. A. to diſmiſs from bn or 
army. * To diſband ſoldiers,” Figuratie t. 
ly, to diſcharge from ſervice. To free fro DISC 
reſtraint, or the power of attraction, where bed, 
by fluids are kept within their preſent lia DISC 
or bonndaries. ** A quantity of water ſufi ning 
cient for ſuch a deluge ; when the buſineff ing 
was done, was diſbanded again and annibii udiciou 
lated.” Modu. Neuterly, to quit thaw DISC 
ſervice of the army, to break up or ſe;aiif« prude 
rate, DISC 
, To DISBA'RK, V. A. [debarguer, Ft won, 
to bring to land; to put on ſhore from ſom g the 1 
veſſel. ach orh 
DISBELIF'F, S. refuſal of giving aſen DISC 
or credit to a thing which is propoſed to ung 1 
believed. 


| To 2 ELIE “VE, V, A. to refuſe aſſent 
ing to a thing propoſed as true. To deny th 
truth of a do being. e g 


ner. f 
PISA'S I ROUSNESS, S. mistortune; un- 


DISBELIE'VER, S. [pronounced % tre 
leewer] one who refuſes to aſſent to the tui dn. 1 
of a thing. One who refuſes to believe WIeligatic 
truth or doftrine, Generally applied to tho un f. 
perſons who, notwithſtanding the demonſie ty.“ 1 
tions made of the being ol, and attributes don, or 
God, and the evidenccs of the truth of Chr ne awa 
tianity, ſtill withhold their aſſent, An u Whoſ 
Fidel. 172 
To DISBE NCH, V. A. to drive or o diſm 
move from a ſeat by force, © I hope dear up, 
| words diſbench d not.“ Shak. oily, wo 
To DISBRA'NCH, V. A. to ſeparate DISC! 
branch from a tree; to dient or ſeparat* WW nion 
* She that herſelf will Myon diſbrari ect. P 
from her maternal ſap.“ SPA. a acqui 

To DISBURDEN, V. A. to free ft vent. 
any troubleſome weight or load. To cle: DISC! 
from any encumbrance or impediment. T1 ilcharge 
communicate one's afflictions to another, a nilles a 
thereby leſſen their preſſure. ** Di/$ur49enfinerr 
all thy cares on me,” Audiſ. ToD! 

To DISBU'RSE, V. A. [debourſer, Fr. | ide or 
| ſpend, pay, or lay out money. Lind th 

DISBURSEMENT, S. [deb:urſcment, Fr. Disc! 
the ſpending, paying, or laying out mone} kr, or le 

DISBURSER, S. one that lays out, s, an 
pends, or pays money. | To DI 
TO DISCA'RD, N. A, in its prima buct; t 

| Is! 


DIS 
baſe, to lay ſuch cards ont as are of no uſe, 
To diſcharge from any ſervice or employ- 
neat, To refuſe any further A 


wce. 
. DISCARNATE, Adj. [from -dis and 

pA tro, Lat. {tripped of 0d ac A load of 

eclin ten and diſcarnate bones. Clan. 

Il er To DISCE/RN, V. A. [ diſcern, Lat.] 

p deſery, diſcover, perceive, or diſtinguiſh. 


ning to make s difference or diſtinction berween | cip 


things. | 
uſal, DISCE'RNER, 8. a diſcoverer 8. de · 
leer. A judge, one capable of diſtinguiſn- 
nder Nag the differences of things. 
bIscERNIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
om it or diſcovered, Diſtinguiſhable; appa- 
ratio rat. 
e fro DISCE/RNIBLY, Adv. ſo as to be diſtin- 
her niſhed, perceived, or diſcerned. 
mi DISCE'RNING, Part. being capable of 
r ſu making a diſtinction between things, or per- 
ulinell eving thoſe qualities in which they differ. 
ih icious, ſenſible. 

DISCERNING LY, Adv. with diſcretion, 
« prudence ; judiciouſly. | 

DISCURNMENT, S. judgment, pene- 
tation, ſagacity, or the power of diſtinguiſh- 
ig the qualities in which things differ from 
ach other. . 

DISCE'RP TION, S. the act of pulling a 
thing in = The act of breaking or 
fevring a t ng. 

To DISCHAR'GE, V. A. [decharger, 
Fr.) to free from — load, incumbrance, 
« employment, uſed with . To turn 
way trom a ſervice, or poſt. To ſhoot off a 
pn, To pay a debt, To free from an 
obligation, ned with of or from. © If one 
min's fault could diſcharge another of his 
buy.” L'Eftr. To clear from an accuſa- 
tion, or charge. To execute an office, To 
ute away, or deſtroy a colour, or quality. 
* Whoſe ill quality may, perhaps, be diſ- 
1 Bacon. To diſband an army, 
r diſmiſs from attendance, Neuterly, to 
dear up, or vaniſh. ** The cloud, if it were 
ay, would not diſcharge.” Bacon. 

DSCHA'RGE, S. vent, exploſion. Diſ- 

fiſſion from an office, or part m_—_— of a 
abt. Performance of a duty. emption, 
"a atquittance. Diſmifſion from confine- 
nent. 
DISC HA ROGER, 8. one who performs or 
charges a duty; makes a payment; diſ- 
niſſes a ſervant; frees from attendance or 
wnfinement, or fires a gun, piftol, &c. 

To DISCIND, V. A. [deſcindo, Lat.] to 
livide or ſeparate. So ſoft that we could 
lied them between our fingers.” Beyle. 
DISCIPLE, S. | diſcip#lus, Lat.] a ſcho- 
kr, or learner, or one who attends the lec- 
ures, and profeſſes the tenets of another. 

To DISCIPLE, V. A. to teach, or in- 
luck; to join as a follower or ſcholar. 


18 
Lat.] eapable of inſtruction or improvement 
deſerving puniſhment for notattending to the 
in ſtructions of a tutor. 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, Adj. belongin 
or relating to diſcipline. * n 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, 8. one who rules 
or teaches with great rigour. A diſſenter 
fo called from their ſuppoſed clamour againſt 
— for want of rigidneſs in its diſ- 

ine. 

DISCIPLINE, S. [diſcip/ina, Lat.] in- 
ſtruction, education, dale. or the —— 
taken to infuſe virtuous habits. Figurative- 
ly, method of government. Military 
vernment, or regulations. A ſtate of ſab- 
jection, or obedience. Any thing taught. 
A doctrine, art, or ſcience. P 
correction, or chaſtiſement. 

To DIS'CIPLINE, V. A. to communi- 
cate the rudiments of learning to others. 
To inſtruct ; to regulate; to puniſh, correct, 
or chaſtiſe for neglect of inſtruction. To 
reform, tg in inſtration. ** Diſci» 

lin d from ſhadowy t to truth.“ 
— — wy types 


To DISCLAIM, V. A. to difown hav- 
ing any knowledge of, or acquaintance with. 
To renounce, | 

DISCLAIMER, 8. one who diſowns, 
denies, or renounces. 

To DISCLOSE, V. A. [diſclude, Lat.} 
to reveal or diſcover a thing which has beea 
hid. To hatch, from eclover, Fr. The 
heat of the ſun diſclaſetb them.“ Bacon. 
To reveal what ſhould be, or is hid, or 
ecret. 

DISCLO'SER, S. one who diſcovers a 
thing, or reveals ſome ſecret. 

DISCLO'SURE, S. the act of making a 


The revealing a ſecret. 
DISCOLO'RATION, S. the act of 
changing the colour of a thing, or taining, 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, A ſtain, or change of 
colour for the worſe. : 
| To DISCO/LOUR, v. A. to ſpoil or de- 
—— the colour of a thing. Toe ſtain, or 
To DISCO'MFIT, v. A. [deſconfire, Fr.] 
to overcome, beat, or conquer, 
DISCO'MFIT, S. a defeat, a rout, or 
victory over an enemy. 


DISCO'MFITURE, S8. overthrow; de- 


feat; rout; _ 8 
DISCOM'FORT, S. a t degree of 
uneaſineſs, melancholy, deſpair, diſtreſs. 
To DISCOMFORT, V. A. to prieve, af- 
flict, ſadden, diſtreſs, or deprive of comfort. 
DISCOM'FORTABLE, Adj. refuſing 
comfort or conſolation. That which occa- 
ſions ſadneſe. melancholy, or diſtreſs, | 
To DISCOMME'ND, V. A. to blame, 
diſapprove, reprove, or cenſure, 
DISCOMMEN'DABLE, Adj. deſerving 


LISCIFLYNABLE, Adj. [diſ-ip:inabilir, 


blame, cenſure, or reproact. * 
FT „ 


thing ſeen, which was hidden from ſight. 


- -—A on. P 


D185 


DIScoMMENDATTION, S. blame, cen- 
fure, reproach, diſapprobation. Without 
diſcommendation, a — might become an 
* accuſer.” os +. 7 | 

Disconftt nkg, 8. one who blames, 
cenſures, or reproaches.. 

To DISCOMMO'DE, V. A. to put to an 
inconvenience; to confuſe, To rumple or 
diſorder dreſs. DN £1 

DISCOMMOY/DIOUS, Adj. inconvenient, 
diſplealing, troubleſome. | | 
To DISCOMPO'SE, [decompoſer, Fr.] to 


put into diſorder, To ruffle, applied to the 
temper. To rumple cloaths. To vex, fret, 
or diſorder. To diſplace, or diſcard, © He 
hever put down or diſcompoſed a counſellor,” 
Bacon. x | 

Te DISCON CERT, V. A. to unſettle, 
diſorder, or diſcompoſe. To fruſtrate a de- 


Ggn. 
| DISCONFO'RMITY, S. want of agree- 
ment, inconſiſtency, oppolition. 
DISCONGRU'LTY, S. diſagreement, dif- 
ferehee, inconſiſtency, oppoſition, | 
DISCON'/SOLATE, Ad without hope or 
comfort z meiancholy, or grieved on account 
of ſome ſevere affliction. n 
DISCON'SOLATELY, Adv. in a hope- 
leſs, or comfortleſs manner. 


DISCON/SOLATENESS, S. the ſtate of 


a perſon under ſevere affliction, . 


DISCONTE'NT, S. want of content; 
uneaſineſs; diſſatis faction. | 

DISCONTE'/NT, Adj. uneaſy, or unſatiſ- 
fied with one's preſent condition. 

DISCONNTE/NTED, Part. uneaſy, diſſatiſ- 
fied with one's preſent condition; malevo- 
lent, unhappy. ; 

DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, S. uneaſineſs ; 
the not being pleaſed or ſatisfied ; the not ap- 
proving, unhappineſs, malevolence. 

DISCONTE/NTMENT, S. the ſtate of 
being diſſatisfied, uneaſy, or unhappy. 

DISCONTUNUANCE, S. want of union 
or adheſion ; ceſiation, intermiſſion, inter- 
ruption, or (1p, applied to ation. 

DISCONTIiNUA'TION, S. the breaking 
the continuity, or union ; ſeparation of the 

arts of a thing. 

To DISCON TINUE, V. N. { diſcontinuer, 
Fr.] to break off; to ſeparate ; to put an end 
to an eſtabliſhed privitege or cuſtom ; to leave 
off; to ceaſe, to interrupt, 

DISCONTINUITY, S. want of coheſion; 
breaking off union ; ſeparation. 

DISCON V E'NIENCE, S. incongruity, diſ- 
agrecment, inconſiſtency, ** In theſe dif- 
eenvericncies of nature, deliberation hath no 

lace at all.“ Bramball. 

DIS'CORD,S. {diſcordia, Lat. Ja fate where- 
in perſons, forgetting they are chriſtians, mutu- 
ally endeavour to hurt each other, and are loſt 
to all the tender ſentiments of humanity, A 
diſpoſition wherein perſons mutually oppoſe 
the intereſt of cach other, Diſegreement, Fi- 


4 


1 
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guratively, difference, con 


or 


tion of qualities. In Muſic, the rejaiion 


two ſoupds which are in themſelves d te 
able, whether applied in ſucceſſion or cons 
quence. 
together, . make a mixture; or compou 
ſound which is diſagree able to the ear, it i 
diſcord. Concinnots diſcords, are ſuch as ha 
nothing very diſagtecable in themſelves, ha 
a good eſſect in mulic only by their oppo 
tion, as they heighten that pleaſure wer 
ceive from muſie by increaſing its variety, 

To DISCO'RD, V. N. (erde, La. 
diſagree, to produce a diſagrecable found whe 
joined together 8 

DISCO'RDANCE, DISCO RDAN cx, 
diſagreement, oppolition, inconſiſtency, v 
of harmony. * 

DISCO'RDANT, Adj. aida, Lat 
inconſiſtent, diſagreeing, or at variance; of 
polite, contrary, not conformable. 

DISCO'RDANTLY, Adj. fo as to be 
variance, or inconſiſtent with itſelf, Nt 
harmonizing, or agreeing with each othe 
applied to ſounds. Peeviſhly. Angrily. 

To DISCO/'VER, V. A. 28 Fr 
to make a thing ſeen by uncuvering it; 
make known ; to find out ſomething ; to d 
cloſe, or reveal ſomething which is 
cret. 

DISCO'VER ABLE, / Adj. that which m 
be found out or diſcovered ; apparent, ot 
vious, I T IXT WE 

DISCO'VERER, S. one who finds out 
thing, place, or poſition not known befo 
a ſcout, or one ſent to make diſcoveries in 
army, a ſpy. Send diſcoverers—to kno 
the numbers of our enemies.“ Shak. 

DISCOVERY, S. the act of finding ov 
diſcovering, or revealing any thing ſeeret. 

To DISCOU'NSEL, V. A. to Ai, 6 
turn aſide from any, vice or perſuaſion, 

DISCOUNT, S. a ſum allowed a perſ 
for paymeat, betore any bill or debt become 
due, which is generally as much as the intg 
reſt would amount to for the ſpace the bi 
has to run, 

To DISCOUNT, v. A. to give a perl 
caſh for a bill before due, deducting intereſt ii 
the time which it has to run. To abate 
certain ſum for prompt payment, on the p 
chaſe of any article. | 

ro DISCOU'N TENANCE, V. A. to d 
courage by coolneſs or indifference. To IM 
one's diſapprobation of any meaſure, by i 
difference, or by taking methods that mi 
defeat it; to abaſh, confound, or put 
ſhame. : 

DISCOUNTENANCE, s. coldnefs ori 
difference of behavionr ; diſregard. , , 

DISCOU'NTENANCER, S. one a 
courages by cold ti eatment, indifference, « 
an unfavourable aſpect, N 

To DISCO'VRAGE, v. A. to diſbeate 
or deter from any attempt; uſed with 7 


If two fimple notes wh*n ſounds 


nerfatic 
their © 


DISCOL 
| polite 
DISCOU 
deivilit] 


DISCR} 
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deration 
DISCRI] 
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, it is 
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.DIS 


inproperly with o. ** Diſcaurage them 
ay #ith your” Temple. 
DISCOURAGER, 8. 
ks, or frightens a perſon fromꝰ an attempt. 
— 22 S. the act of de- 
ing 2 from any attempt, by repre- 
— dle can e 4 =. 
ot or difficulty which renders 2 
piling to undertake a defign. 
DISCOURSE, S. — is dropped and the 
zounced long, like that — from 
„Fr. of diſtarſus, La Logic, an 
or operation of the mind, whereby it 
reds from premiſes to conſequences, 
nerſation, wherein perſons mutuaily con- 
dbeir ideas or ſentiments to each other; 
th; a treatiſe or diſſertation. Plutarch, 
Ms diſceurſe upon garrulity.“ Pope. 
To DISCO'URSE, v. N. to converſe or 
with another. To reaſon, or proceed 
propoſitions to their conſequences, Ac- 
jy, to treat of, or make a thing the ſub- 
of converſation. 
MSCOURSER, 8. 2 ſpeaker, talker, or 
ſer on any ſubject. 
dISCO'URSIVE, Adj. pafling, or advan- 
yg from a known thing to an unknown ; 
king of the nature of talk, dialogue, or 
Ration + 
MSCOURTEOUS, Adj. void of civili- 
politeneſs, or eomplaiſance. 
1 S. rudeneſs, diſreſpeci, 
navinty. 2 
1 LY, Adv. uncivilly, or 
J. 
MSCRE'DIT, 8. fdifcrediter, Fr.] dif- 
ee, ignominy, infamy, or that which in- 
nes a perſon in ſhame or infamy. 
utztion of a fault, which leſſens the fame 
eſteem of à perſon. 
To DISCRE'DIT, V. A. to deſtroy or 
e the reputation of a thing or perſon. 
render a thing ſuſpicious which is believ- 
to be true. 
MISCR E/ET, Adj. [diſoretzs, Lat.] able to 


bopuiſh between things and their conſequen- 
8 Prudent, cautious. Modeſt, not forward 


feer of the conſequences of laſciviouſueſs. 
VISCRE*ETLY, Adv. prudently, cauti- 
y, modeſtly, modcrately. 
DM*CREETNESS, S. a cogduct guided by 
deration, prudence, ard diſcretion, 
dISCRE'TE, Adj. {diſcretvs, Lat.] appli- 
to quantity, ſeparate, diſtin, Applied 
fopoſitions, ſuch as contain truths or 


Biiments fet in contraſt to each. 


DISCRE'TION, 8. {decretio, Lat.] pru- 
t behaviour, Figuratively, an uokmited 


er, or one which is to be limited by no 
nditions, 


« He ſurrenders et diſcretian. 
MSCRETIONART, 8. without any o- 
reſtraint or guide, than a perſon's own 
cretion =— 211 
DISCRUMINABLE, [diſerimino, Lat. 
qPniſhable by ſame external or outwar 
$ | 
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one who deters, | ſhew 
differen 


DIS 
| To DISCRIMINATY, v. A. f- 
no, Lat.] to Gangelt or mark as to 
a To ſeparate as different, 
DISCRUMINATE + S. diſtiaction, 
i ce, ſepuration, 


DISCRI'MINA TION, s. [diſcrinindtio, 


ng it. Ac impe- | Lat. ] the ſtate of a'thing Giftinguiſhed for 


ar uſes 3 diftingion ; the notes or matks 

which diſtinguiſh thing! each other. 

DISCRI' INATIVE, Adj. that which 
conſtitutes the diffetęnce hetween things, 

DISCU'BLITORY, Adj. [ diſcubiterins, Lat.] 
fitted for lying down. Changed their ct» 
biculary beds to 1 Brown. .._ 

DISCUMBENCY, S. [diſcumbers, Lat,] 
the poſture of laping along at me 
after the Roman manner. The Greeks 
and Romans uſed the cuſtom of diſcumbency 
at meals.“ Brown. _ \ 

To DISCUM'BER, V. A. to diſengage 


from any thing which hinders a perſon from 


| 


a free ufe of his limbs. . « The limbs diſcus- 
bered from the elinging veſt.” Pope. 

DISCUR'SIVE, Adj. [diſcur/F, Fr.] in 
perpetual motion, hurry, or agitation, In 
Logic, proceeding from things known to 
things unknown. 

To DISCUSS, V. A. [difcuſſum, Lat. ] to 
examine, or explain a difficulty by meditation 
or debate. 

DISCUSSER, S. one who examines and 
determines a — or explains a difficulty. 

DISCU'SSION, S. the explaining a A 
culty. The examining into ſame kaotty point. 
In Surgery, the diſperſion of any humaur or 
ſwelling. 

DISCU'SSIVE, Adj. having the power to 


The } remove or difperſe any humor. 


DISCUTIENT, S. {diſcutiens, Lat.] in 
Phyſtc, a medicine which opens pores, 
— diſpcrſes humors, by inteofible perſpira- 
tion, or otherwiſe, 

To DI>SDA'IN, V. A. [dedaigner, Fr} to 
reject with ſco n and contempt ; to refuſe or 
decline with abhorrence and deteſtation. 

DISDA'IN, S. contempt, abhorrence, 
ſcorn, or contemptuous anger. 

DISDA*INFUL,” Adj. abounding with in- 
dignation, haughtily, ſcurnful, contemptuous. 

DIsDAINTULLI, Adv. in a contemp- 
tuous, hau oy manner. 

DISDAIN' ULESS, S. contempt or ſcorn, 
including haughtinefs and pride. 

DISF/ASE, S. the (tate of a living body, 
wherein it is prevented from the uſe and ex- 
erciſe of any of its functions, attended with 
a ſenſation of uneaſneſs. In Botany, that 
ſtate of a plant, rendered incapable of an- 
— the ſeveral purpoſes for which it was 
formed. 

To DISF/ASE, v. A. to aſſect the body, 
unable to exerciſe hs / functions. To affect 
with pain. ö 

To DISEM HA! RK, V. A. to carry from 


a fhip or veſſel to land. To go to land, or 
on ſhore from a ſhip, 
Yy To 
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To DISEMBIT'TER, V. A. to free from 
bitterneſs or pain, To _— 

DISEMB DIED, A . 7 depriv- 
ed, or diveſted of _ Tour; 

To DISEMBO'GUE, v. A. [diſembouch- 
er, old Fr.] to dif at its mouth into 
the ſea, applied to rivers. Neuterly, to flow. 
Among mariners, to out of a river into 
the main ocean, applied to a ſhip. 

DISEMBO/ LED, Part. taken from 
the bowels, 

To DISEMBRO'/IL, v. A. [debrovilter, 
Fr.] to free from confuſion; diſorder, per- 
plexity, or quarrels, 

To DISENA'BLE, V. A. to deprive of 
power, to weaken, or incapacitate. 

To DISENCHA'NT, V. A. to free from 
the power of any ſpell, charm, enchaat- 
ment, or infatuation, 

To DISENCUM'BER, V. A. to free from 
any thing which oppreſſes a perſon with a 
ſenſation of burthenſoweneſs or uneaſineſs. 
To free from any hindrance, obſtruction, er 
incumbrance, 

DISENCU'MBRANCE, S. freedom from 
hindrance, perplexity, or uneaſineſs. 

To DISENGA'GE, V. A. to ſeparate 
from any thing. To ſeparate from any thing 
which is an encumbrance. To clear from 
impediments or obſtructions. To withdraw, 
or divert the mind from any thing. Neu- 
terly, to ſet ve, ap - ogy « We ma 
diſengage from the world b ces.” Collier, 
Ver Sh rom. er 

DISENGA'GED, Adj. at leiſure, unocu- 
pied, not fixed to any particular object. 

DISENGA/GEMENT, S. freedom from 
any obligation, attendance, or leiſure. 

To DISENTAN'GLE, V. A. to ſet free 
from an obſtacle, perplexic „or impediment, 

To DISENTHRA'L, V. A. to free from 
any ſlavery or bondage; to ſet free, deliver, 
or releaſe. © Thereby diſenthral themſelves,” 
South, 

To DISENTHRO NE, v. A. to depoſe, 
or drive from the throne. 

To DISEN TRANCE, V. A. to free 
from a trance or ſwoon. 

DISESTEEM, S. want of eſteem ; a 
Night ; loſs of credit or eſteem. 

To DISESTEEM, V. A. to regard ſlight- 
ingly; to conſider or regard with ſeſs eſteem, 
but not to riſe to contempt. 

DISFA'VOUR, S. want of countenance, 
or ſuch a concurrence as may render a deſign 
ſucceſsful. A ſtate wherein a perſon meets 
with no encouragement or aſſiſtance, Want 
of beauty, or ſymmetry of features. 

To DISFA'VOUR, V. A. to diſcounte- 
nance, to diſcourage, to withdraw kind- 
neſs from a perſon. 

DiSFIGURA'TION, S. cke act of ſpoil- 
ing or deſtroying the form of a thing or per- 
ſon. The ſtate of a thing whoſe natural form 
and beauty is ſpoiled, Figuratively, deformity. 


* 


| 


| DIS 
To DESFUGURE, v. A. to change 


beauty to uglineſs, or from a pleaſing ag 
ble form to one which is leſs ſo. 


und. 
To DISFRA'NCHISE, v. A, to dep 
of its charter, privileges or immunities 
deprive a 
DISFRA'NCHISEMENT, S. the 
depriving a perſon or place of fredom, j 
leges or immunities. 
To DISFUR'NISH, V. A. to take: 
goods 
er. To deprive. ** Ile durſt not disfe 
that country either of ſo great a comm 
der.” Knoller. 


to vomit or diſcharge by the mouth. To 
charge, eject, or pour out with violence, 

DISGRA'CE, S. [Fr.] ſhame, infa 
diſeſteem ; a ſtate wherein a perſon or th 
has loſt thoſe qualities which rendere 
worthy of reſpect. The ſtate of a perſon 
of favour. 

To DISGRA'CE, v. A. to deprive of 
nour, eſteem, or dignity. 


infamy, or ſhame. 

DISGRA'CEFULLY, Adv. ſo as 
ſubject a perſon to infamy, diſhonour, (| 
or reproach, 

DISGRA'CER, S. one who expoſes 
ther to infamy, ſhame, diſhonour, and 
| proach. 

DISGRA'CIOUS, Adj. unfavourable, 
fenſive, or diſagreeable. Diſgracioas in 
city's eye.. Shak, 

To DISGUT'SE, v. A. [ diſguiſer, Fr. 
conceal a perſon by means of ſome 
dreſs. Figuratively, to diſſemble, or 
ceal by a talſe appearance. To disfigu 
thing, To intoxicate by drinking. 

DISGUL'SE, S. a dreſs made uſe « 
conceal a perſon. A falſe appearance r 
uſe of to conceal ſome deſign. 

DISGUVSEMENT, 8. - dreſs, h 
or artifice uſgd to make a perſon appest 
— ay bo he does generally, ot 
turally. 

DISGUTSER, S. one who alters the 


pearance of a perſon or thing. One 


maſks or conceals his real deſigns. 
DISGU'ST, S. an averſion, diſtaſte, 
pleaſure, ariſing from ſome diſagreeable 
tion, or behaviour. 
To DISGU'ST, v. A. [degouter, Fr.] 
raiſe an averfion, or nauſeoufneſs in the 
mach by a diſagreeable taſte, To raiſe 
averſion, by ſome diſagreeble, or offcn 
action, uſed with ar or / om. 


averſion, or make a perſon avoid the 


thing to a worſe form, To render a th 
leſs beautiful, "aft O70 
DISFI'GUREMENT, . S. change f 


To DISFO RES T, V. A. to reduce go 
from the ſtate of a foreſt, to that of comi 


perſon of his freedom as a citize 


or furniture ; to ſtrip, ſpoil, or pl 


To DISGO'RGE, v. A. [degorger, # 


DISGRA'CEFUL : A dj. full of giſhong 


To raiſe 
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; having to do with | anſwer-jobbers. 


ne. Figuratively, the meat placed 


worn, deck, or ſet off, 


je and negligent morning dreſs. 
DISHABI 
| negligently dreſs'd. 


r had been diſpabited. Shak. 


ea thing to be impracticable. 
linder ing a perſon from an inheritance. 


fom an inheritance. 
{ diforderly manner. 


meſul. 
DISHO'NESTLY, Adv. fo as to be in- 
liſtent with honour, honeſty, or juſtice. 


e act of doing any thing to defraud ano- 
Injuſtice. Figuratively, unchaſte- 
i or lewdneſs. © It you ſuſpect me in 
bonefly,”* Shak. 

DISHONOUR, S. that which affects a 
ron with diſgrace, Figuratively, reproach, 
of reputation. 

ToDISHO'NOUR, V. A. to bring to 
ie or diſgrace. Te blaſt or injure the 
mater of a perſon, To violate a perſon's 
ity, To treat with indignity, or con- 


pt. 

ISHO'NOURABLE, Adj. void of re- 
K, reverence, or eſteem, Shameful; re- 
achful ; diſreputable. 

DISHO/NOUR ER, S. one who treats ano- 
7 with indignity, or violates the chaſtity 
i female, 

To DISINCA/RCERATE, v. A. to free 
n impriſonment. Figuratively, to re- 


ue, or free from confinement. ** Open 


ſurface of the earth for to difncarcerate 
lame venene bodies.” Harvey. 

DISIYNCLINATION, 8. want of affec- 
„or biaſs, Want of propenlity, leſs 


an averſion. 


To DISINCLYNB, v. A. to leſſen orf per p 


one's affections for a thing or perſon, 


yon; uſed with from. © What diſzuffr me 


DISH, 8. [diſe, Sax.] a broad ſhallow 
& with a rim, either of ſilver, pewter, 
, &c. uſed for holding joints, or other 
ifivals at a table, and differing from a oe 

a 


To DI'SH, v. A; to ſerve meat up ele- 
ly, or place it in a dj, To difþ out, 
DISHABVLLE, S. [Fr.] an undreſs; a 
LLE, Adj. loofely, careleſsly, 


To DISHA'BIT, V. A. to diſplace or 
over a hing. From their fixed beds of 


To DISHE ARTEN, V. A. to deprive of 
ge ; to terrify ; to make a perſon ima- 


MSHERTSON, S. the act of debarring 
To DISHE'RIT, V, A. to debar or cut 


To DISHEVEL, V. A. [decbeveler, Fr.] 
fread hair in a looſe, negligent, careleſs, 


DISHONEST, Adj. fraudulent, or in- 
iſteat * with juſtice. Reproachful, or 


WSHO'NESTY, S. want of probity, 


DTS. 
DISINGENUITY, S. unfairneſs; low 
and mean artifice ; cunning. 
DISINGE"NUOUS, Az. not and 
frankly, Meanly, fly, cunning, ſubtle. 


DISINGE'NUOUSLY, A 
fair, ſly, or ſubtle "= 

To DISINHE RIAN V. A. to cut off or 
deprive of an inheritance. 

DISIN Ar Adj. [from dis and 
intereſſe, Fr. ] without any re to private 
— ; - Ao any bias —— of a 
perſon's own emolument, or advantage. Im- 

artial, 
: DISIN/TEREST, S. that which- is con- 
trary to a perſon's ſucceſs or intereſt. A diſ- 
advantage or loſs. Diſregard of profit ur 


private advantage. 

DISI'N TERESTED, Adj. not influenced 
by any ſelfiſh views of private lucre, or ad- 
vantage. 

To DISJOIN, V. A. [ dejoindre, Fr.] to 
ſeparate things which are united, To part, 
or ſever, 

To 1 V. A. ¶ pronounced diſ- 
int, with the i long] to put out of joint. 
To ſeparate things at the joint. To carve 
or cut into | To make incoherent. 
To marr or deftroy the connection of words, 
or ſentences, © Her words dijunted.” Smith. 
Neuterly, to fall i? pieces, 

DISJOIINT, Part. divided. © Thanks 
—our ſtate to be dizjoinr.”” Shak. 

DISJU'NCTION, S. [ dijuntti, Lat.] fe 
paration ; diviſion. ** The di of the 
body and the foul.” South, 
DISJUNCTIVE, Adj. digunt#oxs, Lat. } 
diſunitingz unfit for union. In grammar, 
applied to ſuch particles as denote a ſepara- 
tion, or contraſt, In Logic, applied to ſuch 
propoſitions whoſe parts are oppoſed to cach 
other by disjunctive particles. | 

DISJU"NCTIVELY, Adj. in a ſeparate 
manner; diſtinctly; ſeparately. 

DIS'K, S. [A, Sax. en, Lt.] in 
aſtronomy, the body of the ſun or planets, 
divided by aſtronomers into x2 parts. In 


wptics, the magnitude of the glaſt of a tele- 


ſcope, or the width of its aperture. In ba- 
tany, the middle part of radiated flowers. 
DISKINDNESS, S. want of kindneſs, 
affetion, charity, or benevolence. An at 
whereby a perſon receives detriment, and is 
ſappoſed to be derived from il}-will. 
DISLVKE, S. want of approbation, affec- 
tion, or _ « 6 2 
To DISLYKE, V. A. to diſapprove. To 
look on as improper, or faulty. To hate. 
To ſhew diſguſt, or diſ-eſteem. 
To DISLIY'KEN, V. A. to change the 
appearance of a thing from what it was be- 
fore. 
To DVSLOCATE, v. A. from di: and 
penn „ to put, or force out of its pro» 


o disjoint. 


DISLOCATION, 8. {from ice te] the 
19 2 puiwg 


DIF$ 


putting things out of their proper places. In | 


ſargery, a joint put out, or.the forcing a bone 
from its ſocket, A luxation. 
To DISLO'DGE, V. A. to remove from 
a place by force, To drive an enemy from a 
oſt. To remove an army to other quarters, 
terly, to decamp. lie reſolved - with 
all his legions to * Par, Loft, 
DISLO'YAL, Adj. [defloyal, ria, or 
diſobedient to a ſovereign, *©* The lady is 
di — Shak. Diſhoneſt, hd A 
Meyal knave. Shak. 
DISLO'YALLY, Adj. in a faithleſs, diſ- 
obedient, diſloyal manner. 
DISLO'YALTY, S. want of fidelity to a 
ſovereign, © Want of fidelity or conſtancy 
in love.” such ſeeming truths of hero's 
difleyalty, that jealouſy? ſhall be called aſ- 
ſerance.”” Shak. 
DVSMAL, Adj. [duys-mael, Belg.] hor- 
rible ; melancholy ; gloomy ; ſorrow ful. 
DISMA'LLY, . Adv. fo as to excite hor- 
ror, ſorrow, or melancholy, . 
DI'SMALNESS, S. the quality which ex- 
cites horror, melancholy, grief, or ſorrow. 
ToDISMA'NTLE, V. A. tv ſtrip a per- 
ſon of any dreſs or ornament. To unfold, 
or deſtroy. To defiroy the ont-works. To 
deſtroy any thing external. His nofe diſ- 
mantled.”* Dryden. 
To DISMASK, v. A. to pull off a maſk ; 
to uncover. Fair ladies maſk'd, me roſes 
in the bud—are roſes blown diſnaf d. 
Shak. 
To DISMA'Y, V. A. [deſmayar, Span.] 
to diſcourage, intimidate, or di ten with 


Fear. 

DISMA'Y, S. {deſmayo, Span.] loſs of 
courage, occaſioned by ſome rw object; 
fear. 

To DISME'MBER, V. A. to divide or 
ſeparate one member from another. To cut 
or tear to pieces. 

To DISM TSS, V. A. [diſmiſus, Lat.] to 
ſend away. To diſcharge. To permit leave 
to depart. Uſed with from before the thing 
or perſon quitted. 

- DISMVSSION, 8. \ demiffio, Lat.] the act 

of ſending away. A diſcharge from an office, 
2 or the being turned out of any 
office. / 
To DISMO/ATGAGE, V A, to redeem 
from a mortgage, by paying the money lent 
on any lands or eſtate. “ He diſmortgaged 
the crown demeſnes.” Horwel. | 

To DISMO UNT, v. A. [demonter, Fr.) 
to throw by force from an horſe. To diſ- 
lodge, or force cannon from their carriages. 
Neutetly, to alight from an hot ſe. To de- 
ſcend from any emin ene. 

DISNA' TURED, Part. unn:tural; not 
having the natural afſections of humanity, 
« Ath wart diſnacur torment,” Shak. 

DISOBE/DIENCE, S. the acting contrary 
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maſter, or ſuperior. 


tranſgreſs the laws. 
alienates the affections of a perſon, 
friend. An act which occaſions diſlike, 
-ufed as a ſofter expreſſion for diflike, 
fenſive; unkind. 


manner as to diſpleaſe, or offend. ' 


its revolutions. 


exerciſe of its functions is interrupted; 
eaſe; diſcompoſure of mind. 


confuſton, or irregularity. To ruffle, 


faculties, applied to the mind. 


Rumpled, applied to a perſon's dreſs. 
tuous manner, applied to the motion of 
animal ſpirits, In a manner wanting 
of things, 


ſiſtent with the rules of virtue. Theſe 
diſardinate. Milton, 


Lat,] to match with what is not equal. 
diſgrace, by joining a thing of ſuperior 


To treat with contempt and diſhonour, 
expoſe, to blame, cenſure, leſſen, or 
roach. 

DISPARA'CGEMENT, S. diſgrace, 


ſomething of inferior excellence and dign 


the perfon or thing injured. 


ſomething of lefs value. 


ſition of qualities. Difference in deg 


to the commands of a ſuperior. 


| Unlikelineſs, or diſſimilitude. 


1 


DISOBE DEN T, Part. guilty of 28 
contrary to the laws, or the commands of 


To DISOBE'Y, V. A. to at contrary 
the commands of a ſuperior. To break, 


DISOBLIGA'TION, S. an act whi 


To DISGBLVGE, V. A. to do ſomethi 
which offends another; to diſpleaſe, genera 


DISOBLTGING, Part, unpleaſing; « 
DISOBLI'GINGLY, Adv. in ſuch 


DISO'RBED, Part. [from dis and , 
caſt from its proper orbit, wherein it perfor 


DISORDER, S. [deſordre, Fr.] want 
method, or regularity. - Tamult, or con 


ſion, Breach, or violation of laws, I 
Rate of an animal body, wherein the regu 


To DISO'RDER, V. A. to throw in 


confuſe. To affect with ſome light diſes 
To diſeompoſe. or render unfit to exerciſ: 


DISO RZA ED, Part. indiſpoſed with 
| flight diſeaſe, applied to the body, Confuſe 
tumultuous, or rebellious, applied to ſtate 


DISO*RDERLY, Adv. inconſiſtent vi 
law, or virtue, In an irregular, or tum 
thod, applied to the placing, or diſtributi 

DISO'RDINATE, S. irregular; ineo 


To DISPA'RAGE, V. A. {from dif 


cellence, with one below it. To diſgra 
by compariſon with ſomething of leſs val: 


diſhonour, ariſing from comparing a thing ui 


In lau, the marrying an heir with a perſon: 
an inferior, or mean degree. Diſgrace, 6 
honour, or reproach. Uſed with 10, betc 


DISPARA'GER, S. one who treats and 
ther with indignity, and endeavours to leſſ 
the value of a thing by comparing it wi 


DISPA'RETY, S. [diſpar, Lat.] opp! 
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To DIS PART, V. A. {departer, Fr. 
f „Lat. ] to divide 2 To fe 
je; to burſt; to rend. 

DISPA'RT, S. themark ſet on the muzzle 


DIS 


order to introduce ſome other perſon or thivg 
in the room. To put an. end to diſorder. 


© You A ngs the mirth.” Shak. _ 
DISPLA'C „S. | diſplicentis, — 


_ vs of a piece of ordnance. * har the which oceaſions dilpleaſure, or diſ- 
' WW 01SPA'SSION, s. coolneſ om | guſt, [ENTS ö 

* paſſions or MM:Qions of the} DIspLAN TN s the remoral of 
on 10. a plant. The driv ng out of a planta- 
ke, WY DISPASSIONATE, Adj. free from tion or ſettlement, "The ns, whoſe 
nem r, or other Calm, cool, {c- | di/plantation Senacherib vaunted of.“ ; 
enetil e, and temperate. To DISPLAY, V. A. {deſpher, e 

10 DIS PATCH, v. A. to ſend a perſon Fr.] to ſpread a or wide. 0 en- 
o ; ung away baſtily; to murder; to per- lain a thing win To ſet oft 

m buſineſs quickly. y to view, To ſet off to the beſt advantage. 
ſuch H DISPA'TCH, s. quickneſs, expedition, | In Carving, to cut up a crane, Sc 


nelſſ.ge, an expreſs, 

To DISPE/'L, v. A. [#iſpcllo, Lat.] to 
ſerſe; to clear away any obſtruction by diſ- 
patin it, 

MISPEN'SARY, S. the place where me- 
ines are ſold and phyſician's bills are made 
p A book coutaining receipts for making 


. icines. 


regu 
i 488 DISPENSA/TION, S. e Lat.) 
e economy obſerved by divine Providence 


the general diſtribution of rewards and 
iſhments to all mankind. A permiſlion 
do ſomething contrary to the laws, or a 
penſion of their force for a certain 


me. 

DISPEN/SATORY; S. a book containing 
tipts by which medicines are made. 

To DISPENSE, V. A. [depenſer, Fr.] 
diſtribute, or give among ſeveral perſons. 
o make up a receipt or medicine, in phyſic. 
I diſpenſe with. To excuſe from a duty. 
le render an equivalent. To make com- 
alation, Can ' ſt thou diſpenſe with hea- 
n for ſuch an oath.” ' Shak. | 
DISPE/NSE, S. excuſe; diſpenſation. 
I ai diſpenſes, pardons, bulls.” 
. 


DISPE'NSER, S. one who diſtributes, 
nes, or beſtows. 

To DISPE/OPLE, V. A. to deprive a 
puntry of its inhabitants. 

To DISPERSE, V. A. [diſperſus, Lat.] 
d ſcatter; to drive to different parts; to ſe- 
te a body of men, 

DISPER/'SEDLY, Adv. in a ſeparate 
anner; ſeparately. 

DISPE'RSER, S. one who diſtributes or 
reads abroad; one who makes public by 
ummunicat ing to many. 

DISPE'RSION, S. [diene. Lat.] the 
t of ſcattering, ciſtriburing, or ſpreading, 
he ſtate of perſons which are divided or ſe- 
rated from each other. 


b diſcourage , to exhault the ſpirits, 
DISPIRI'TEDNESS, S. want of alactity, 
vurape, vigour, Or vivseit y. 

To DISFLA'CE, v. A. to put out of a 
ce, To remove from one place to ano- 


it, To ſuperſede, remove, or aboliſh in 


To DISPIRIT, V. A. to ſtrike with fear; 


Sc. 
DISPLAY, S. the a@ of exhibiting a thing 
to view ; to diſcover its excellencies. 
DISPLA'YED, Part. in Heraldry, appli- 
ed to a bird in an etect poſture, with its wings 
expanded, 

To DISPLE'ASE, V. A. to offend. To 
raiſe the ill-will of a perſon. To diſguſt, 
or raiſe an averſion, applied to the ſenſes, 

DISPLE/ASINGNESS, S. the qualuy of 

ing diſlike, or being diſagreeable, , 

DISPLE"ASURE, S. a — 
ſation; uncaſineſs, or pain. Anger. A 
{tate of diſgrace, herein a perſon has loſt 


the favour of another. 

To DISPLE/ASURE,. v. A. to be guilty 

of ſome action which may give — 

u way of pleaſuring or iſpleaſuring..* 
acon. 

DISPO RT, S. play, ſport paſtime, di- 
verſion, fun, mirth. 

To DISPO RT, V. A. to amuſe, or di- 
vert. „ Hunting this way to 4iſport him- 
ſelf.” Shak, Neuterly, to play, toy, or 
wan beautif applied to inanimate 
things, © Where light diſports in ever ming- 
ling dyes. Pope. | 

DISPO'SAL, 8. the ad of regulating any 
thing. Diſtribution, diſpenſation, The right 
of beſtowiug. Management; government. 

To DISPOSE, V. A. Fr.] to 
*Pply to any uſe. To beſtow, give, or grant, 
to lay out money. To adapt 3; ſit or form for 
any purpoſe. To give a light; to influcace 
the mind, To regulate or adjuſt ; uſed with 
of. To apply to any purpoſe ; to transfer to 
any other perſon, To employ; to place in 
any condition, To ſell ; to get rid of. New- 
terly, to bargain or make terms. ** She had 
diſpaſed with Cæſar. Shak. 

DISPO'SER, S. one who has the manage- 
ment of «ny affair. He that gives, beſtows, cr 
regulates. A director. One who diftributes 
or acts without controul. | 

DISPOSITION, S. [diſpoftio, Lat.] a 
regular arcangement, diſtribution of things. 
Natural fitneſs, or tendency. Propenſity, or 
temper of the mind. Aﬀections of kindacſs 
or it} will. The diſpoſitions of cach people 
towards the other. Sw 


7. 
DISPO'SLTYOR, S. in Aſtrology, the ſup. 
poſed 


DIS 
poſed lord of the fign in which the planet is, 
and the ruler of its influence, 
To DISPOSSE'SS, V. A. to turn a perſon 
out of a place. Generally uſed with of, be- 
fore the thing taken away. To diſpoſſeſs the 


pirate of his new 


otten kingdom. Knoles. 
Formerly uſed with And quite = 
poſſeſ.— concord e 
earth. Par, 


law of nature from 

DISPO/SURE, 8. the power of beſtowing 
or ordering in a manner moſt agreeable to 
one's felf, State, or poſture, ** They re- 
mained in a kind of warlike diſpoſure,” Wat- 
ten. 

ch. Abuſe. 

To DISPRAISE, v. N. to blame, to find 
fault with; to cenſure ; to abuſe. 

DISPRA'/ISER, S. one who blames, cen- 
fures, or finds fault, 

DISPRA/ISINGLY, Adv. with blame, 
reproach, or cenſure, | 

To DISPRE/AD, V. A. to ſpread abroad; 
to ſpread, or ſcatter different ways. 

DISPRO'QF, S. confutation ; or the pro- 
ving a thing to be falſe. 

DISPROFFIT, S. loſs; damage; that by 


which a perſon receives loſs. 

DISPROPO/RTION, 8. the diſagreement 
or incquality between things. 

To DISPROPO/RTION, V. A. to join 
things which diſagree with each other. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, Adj. diſa- 
grecing in quantity or quality, Not well 
ſnited or proportioned. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLENESS, S. the 
want of agreement, with reſpect to quantity, 
fize, or quality. 

DISPROPO'R TIONAL, Adj. unſuitable 
or diſagreeing in quantity, quality, or va- 


jue. 

DIS PRO PO RTIONATE, Adj. diſagree- 
ing in quantity, or value. Wanting ſym- 
metry. 

DISPROPO'R TIONATELY, Adv. want- 
ing fymmetry ; or diſagreeing in quantity or 
value with ſomething elſe. 

To DISPRO'VE, V. A. to confute an aſ- 
ſertion. To ſhew a thing or practice to be 
ineonſiſtent with truth. 

DISPRO VER, S. one who confutes, or 

ves a thing to be falſe, or erroneous. 

DISPU/TABLE, Adj. that which may ad- 
mit of arguments on both ſides. Liable to 
difpute, Lawful to be conteſted. 

DI'SYUTANT, S. [ diſputans, Lat.] one 
who argues againſt, or oppoſes the opinions, 
or doctrines of another. 

DISPUTA'TION, S. [diſputatio, Lat.] 
the art of oppoſing the ſentiments of others. 
Controverſy, or argument in oppolition to 
the ſentiments of another, 

DISPUTA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of oppo- 
ſing the opinions of others ; given to debate, 
or cavilling. 


DIS 


DISPU'TATIVE, Adj. fond of Oppof 
the opinions of others, Fond of controve; 
or cavilling. : 

To DISPUTE, v. N. (diſpute, Lat.] t 
oppoſe the ſentiments of another. To arg 
againſt any received opinion. To contend fi 
a thing either by words or actions. To oy 
poſe, or queſtion, To diſcuſs a queſtiog 
* Diſpute it like a man.” Shak, 

DISPUTE, 8. the act of oppoſing ti 
opinion of another, Controverſy, 

DISPU'TELESS, Adj. without eontr; 
verſy. Undiſputed. 

DISPU'TER, S. one engaged, or deligh 
ing in controverſy, 

DISQUALIFICA'TION, S. that whi 
renders a perſon unfit for the diſcharge of 
employ, or the keeping an office, 

To DISQUA'LIFY, V. A. to make u 
fit. To diſable. To exempt, or diſable 
from any right, claim, or practice, by law, 

DISQUFET, S. uneaſineſs; reſtleſsueſ 
want of eaſe of mind. Anxiety. 

DISQUVET, Adj. uncafy, reſtleſs, or di 
turbed in mind, 

To DISOUIET, V. A. to diſturb th 
mind. To fret; to vex. To make uncaſy 
or reſtleſs, 

DISQUYETER, S. a diſturber; or or 
who vexes and frets another, 

DISQUTETLY, Adv. anxiouſly ; in ſuct 
a manner as to make uneaſy, 
DISQUIETUDE, S. care; uneaſineſs; « 
diſturbance of mind. Anxiety. Want © 
tranquility, 
) DISQUISVFTION, S. [diſquifitio, Lat.] a 
act of the mind, whereby it examines inte 
a ſubject, in order to underſtand its import 
ance. A ſtrift ſearch, ſcrutiny, or exami 
nation of a thing or matter. 

DISREGA'RD, S. flight notice; con 
tempt; neglect ; diſeſteem ; indifference. 
To DISREGARD, v. A, to take no nc 
tice of; to ſlight; to neglect; to contemn 
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to be indifferent about, ToD 
DISREGA'RDFUL, Adj. negligent ; con (Gat 
temptuous ; indifferent. FELL ſpread a 
DISREGA'RDFULLY, / Adj. in a ©2488 DISS 
lizent, contemptuous, indifferent, or ſligu - ¶ ue act 


ing manner. i 
DISRE'LISH, S. a bad taſte ; diſguft, or 
diſlike. | 

To DISRE'LISH, v. A. to make a thing 


a report 
| DISS 
One wh 


doQtrin 


nauſcous. To aſſect the taſte, with a di- DI1ss5 
agreeable ſenſation, To diſlike. _ Wence or 

DISREPUTA'TION, 8. diſgrace ; di A breac 
eſteem ; or that which will leſſen a perſon's eppoſiti 
| character, DISS 

DISREPU'TE, S. diſgrace; an ill + Wqurrel; 
rafter ; loſs of reputation. Reproach. Tol 

DISRESPE'CT, 8. incivility ; want ff ifagree 
eſteem z a behaviour, which approaches io contrar 
rudeneſs and argues want of reverence. Diss 
| DISRESPE'CTFUL, Adj. uncivil; with0U' of opir 


eſteem 3 unwannerly ; unpolite, Dig 


DIS | 


DISRESPE/CTEULLY, Adv. in an un- 
oppoſiniMWzil, indecent, - irreverent, or unmannerly 


Urover nner. 

ToDISRO'BE, V. A. to undreſs. To lay 
to diveſt, applied to the mind. Who 
il de perſuaded to diſrebe himſelf at once of 
ul bis old opinions.“ Locke, | | 
DISRU'PTION, S. the ac of breaking or 
arſting aſunder. A breach, or rent. 
DISSATISF A'CTION, S. the ſtate of a 


ting to compleat his wiſh or happineſs. Diſ- 
patent, Figuratively, want of me quality 
pcauſe pleaſure, 

DISSATISFA'CTORY, Adj. that which 
$not able to produce content, or ſatisfac- 


bon. 

To DISSA'TISFY, V. A. to, be diſcon- 
at. To diſpleaſe. To be deficient in 
ame quality requiſite to pleaſe or content. 

To DISSE'CT, V. A. ¶ diſſectum] in Ana- 
my, to divide the parts of an animal body 
with a knife, in order to conſider each of 
hem apart. Figuratively, to divide, and ex- 
wine any ſubje minutely. 

DISSE'CTION, S. in Anatomy, the act 
ef cutting or dividing the ſeveral parts of an 
gimal body aſunder, to examine into their 
ure and reſpective uſes. To divide the ſe- 
or on ral parts of a plant, leaf, or any piece of 
wrk, in order to examine into the mutual 
unnection of their ſeveral parts. 

DI3SEI'ZOR, S. one who deprives or diſ- 

another of his right. 

To DISSE'MBLE, V. A. [difimuls, Lat.) 
to hide under a falſe appearance. To pre- 
tend that to be, which is not. To play the 


s int bmoerite. 

DISSEMBLER, S. one who conceals his 
rl deſigns, temper, under a falſe and ſpe- 
cous appearance. An h ite, 

con DISSE'MBLINGLY, Adv. in an hypo- 
e. critical manner, ſo as to conceal one's real 
10 noi ſentiments under a falſe and ſpecious appear- 
emn ance. 

To DISSE'MINATE, V. A. ( diſeminatum 
tb ſcatter ſeed; to ſow, Figuratively, to 
bread abroad a report. 
| DISSE'MINATION, s. [diſſeminatio, Lat.] 
ſlight-Wif the of ſowing. The act of propagating 
a report, &c. 
it, or DISSE'MINATOR, S. he that ſows. 

One who ſpreads or propagates a report, or 
e ttrine. + 
2 di DISSE/NSION, s. [difentic, Lat.] differ- 
ace or diſagreement in opinion, or politics, 
breach of union. Contention ; or warm 
rſon's oppoſition. - : 
DISSE'NSIOUS, Adj. diſpoſed to ſtrife ; 
quarrelſome. Factious, turbulent. 

To DISSE'NT, v. N. ( diſentio, Lat.] to 
diſagree, To think differently. To be of a 
contrary nature; to differ. 

DISSENT, 8. diſagreement, difference 
o opinion. : | 


t 0 
es to 


th.out 


Pie 


on who is not contented, but wants ſome- h 


'DIS 


DISSENTA'NEQUS, Adj. diſagieeable; 
inconſiſtent, 


DISSE'NTER, S, one who diſa to 


the communion of the church of En 
DISSERTA'TION,'S, {&/ferratio, Lat.] 
a ſet diſcourſe or ' 


to the intereſts and advantage of a perſon or 
cauſe. To do injury or damage to. To 


urt. 
DISSE'RVICE, S. harm ; hurt; injury; 
rejudice, or an ill- turn. 
DISSE RVICEABLE, Adj. diſadvantage- 
ous. Injurious. Hurtful. 
To DissE VER, v. A. to break, divide, 
or part in two. To ſeparate; to divide. 
DISSILE'NCE, S. [difilient, Lat.] the 
act of ftarting aſunder ; burſting in two, 
DISSILI'TION, S. the act of ſtartin 
aſunderz or burſting after being unites? 
« The difilition of that air was great.” 
Boyle. 
DISST'MILAR, Adj. [diffmitis, Lat.] 
differing in quality or ſhape, Unlike ; of a 
different kind, nature, or degree. 
DISSY/MILARTTY, S. unlikelineſs in 
quality, temper, bulk or diſpoſition, 
DISSUMILITUDE, S. difference of form 
or quality. Want of reſemblance, 
DISSLMULA'TION, S, [ diffimulatio, Lat.] 
the act of putting on a falſe or feigned ap- 
pearance, to conceal one's intention, or dif- 


tion. 
"To DISSIPATE, V. A. [diffipatus, Lat.] 
to ſeparate any collection, and diſperſe the 
parts. To divide the attention between a 
diverſity of objects. To ſcatter or ſquander 
wealth, or ſpend a fortune, | 

DISSIPA” TION, S. [Fr, difipatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſeparating. The ſtate of the parts 
of a body ſeparated, Figuratively, inatten- 
tion ; attention divided among a variety of 
objects, and incapable to fix properly on any. 

To DISSO'CIATE, V. A. [diffeciatum, 
wr to ſeparate things or perſons which are 
united, 

DISSO'LVABLE, Adj. that which is ca- 
pable of having its parts ſeparated, by moiſ- 
ture, or ſome fluid; Not diſſelvabl” by 
the moiſture of the tongue.” Newt. Opt. 
Diſſoluble is more frequently uſed. 

ISSO'LUBLE, Adj [difelufilis, Lat.] 
capable of having its parts ſeparated or diſ- 
ſolved by moifture or heat. 

DISSOLUBPLITY, S. the poſlibility of 
being diſſolved or liquified by moiſture or 
heat. 

To DISSO'LVE, V. A. die, Lat.] 
To melt, or liquify with moiſture or heat. 
To deſtroy. To ſeparate, to break the tics 
of any thing, To part perſons who are 
united by any bonds. To clear up a doubt 
or difficulty. ** To diſſelee doubts.“ Das. 


v. 16, To break or deſtroy the force of an 
inchant- 


an opinion; one who ſeparates himſelf from 


To DIss ERV V. A. to act contrary 
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- D's 
inchantment. To be overcome, or over- 
powered with ſomething pleaſing. To con- 
ſume or fail into pieces. To melt with 
— to break up or diſcharge an aſ- 
Fembly. | | 

'DISSO/L VENT, Adj. Iden, Lat.] 
having the power off eating, melting or 
diſſolving. ths. ae 

DISSO'LVENT, S. that which hes the 
power of ſeparating the parts of any thing. 

DISSO'LVER, S. that which has the 

wer of melting, or liquifying. 5 

DISSO'LVIBLE, Adj. [commonly written: 
diſſolvable, but leſs 1 liable to have 
its parts ſeparated by heat or moiſture. Liable 
to periſh by the ſeparation of its parts. 

DVSSOLUTE, S. [d alntut, Lat.] dif- 
ſolved in. Looſe, wanton; abandoned, or 
unreſtrained by th: rules of morality, or re- 
lipgion + 

DVSSOLUTELY, Adv. in foch a Wan 
ner as is inconſiſtent with virtue, In de- 
bauchery, and wantonneſs. 5 

DUVSSOLUTENESS, S. looſeneſs of man - 
ners. A conduct regulated by no reſtraint. 
Wantonnefs ; debauchery, Wickedneſs. 

DISSOLU#TION,: S. the act of liquify- 
ing and melting by heat or moſture. The 
deſtruction of any thing by the ſeparation of 


its parts. Death, or the ſeparation of the 
body and ſoul. The act of 8 up an 
aſſerably. ** The difolution of the houfe.” | 


Licentioufnefs ; more commonly ſtiled dif- 
ſoluteneſs. An univerſal difolutidn of 
manners began to prevail.“ Atterb. 
DISSO'NANCE, S. [Fr. diſſonanes, Lat. 
a mixture of unharmonious ſounds. Diſ- 


DISSO'NANT, Adj. [difemans, Lat.] 
ſounding harſh and difapreeable to the 
ear. Figuratively, inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing ; 
«© What can be more diſſonant from 1eafon.” 
Haſhew, © Any thing diſſanant to truth | 
South, Generally, uſed with te, though ſome- 
times with rom. : 


| cell a 


Dis” 


DYSTAFF, 8. [difef, Sex.] the 

on the extremity of 2 the A. or A. 
is faſtened for ſpinning. Figuratively, 
wolden,'s female. A def in the throne, 


Dryd. | 

* To DISDAIN, v. A. to mark with 

different colour; to ſpoil the colonr of 

ching. To blot ; to mark with infamy 

pollate; or defile. | | 
DISTA'NCE, S. [Fr. difantia, Lat.) t 

fpace between any two objects, appyicd 


| piece or fituztion. A ſpace marked in 


orfe-courfe. The ſpace between a thin 
preſent, and one that is paſt or future, appli 
to time. A modeſt or reſpectful behaviou 
without too much familiarity. Reſerve 
coolneſs, oppoſed to the cloſe careſſes a 
familiar neatneſs between friends. 

To DVSTANCE, V. A. to remove fro 


| the view; or fuither from a perſon. I 


leave behind at a race; the length of a d 
— 3 — Figuratively, to ſurpaſs or 
rfon. 
* DESTANT, Adj. [ Fr. difarce, Lat.]; 
from, or at a diftznce, Apart, ſeparatt 
aſunder. Removed from the preſent inſtar 
applied to time paſt, or fature. Reſerve 
oppoſed to familiar, applied to behaviour « 
affection. Not obvious, or hearing a remo 
ſenſe, applied to words, and oppoſed to pr 
mary. 
7⁰ DIST A'STE, v. A. to occaſion 2 dif 
greeuble or nanfequs taſte. Fipuratively, t 
diſlike. "To offend, or diſpleaſe. To mak 
a perfon angry; to vex, © Diſcafed, di 
taſted, and diſtracted ſouls.” 
DISTA'STEFUL, Adj. affefting the p 


| late, a nauſeous ſenſation. That which giv 


offence, or is unpleaſing, © Diftafleful looks, 
Shak. ' 

DISTE'MPER, 8. a difproportionate, « 
inadequate mixture of ingredients. In Me 
dicine, ſome diſotder of the animal mackin 
generally applied to a flight indiſpoſition. 
diſorder of the mind, ariſing from the 


To DISSU “ADE, V. A. [diſſuades, Lat.] 
to make uſe of arguments to hinder a perſon | 
from doing what he intends. To repreſent. 
a thing as improper, difadvantageous or 
wrong 
DISSU'ADER, S. one who endeavours to 
diſſuade or divert a perſon from a de- 


ſign. 
 * DISEU'ASION, S. an argument made uſe 


of to divert a perſon, from cloſing in with 
any deſign, including the idea of a previous 
intention or reſolution of doing it. 

DISSUA'SIVE, Adj. tending to divert or 
turn aſide from any purpoſe, 

DISSUA'SIVE, S a motive or argument 
made uſe of to diſſuade or prevail on a perſon 
to decline any deſign. 

DISSY'LLABLE, S. [d, diffyl- 
labos, Gr.] iv Grammar, a word conſiſting 
of two ſyllables, | : 


; dominance of any puſlion or appetite. V2 


of due ballance between contraries. II- 
mour. Tumultuous diſorder, applied 
tates. 

To DISTE'MPER, V. A. to aſſect wit 
ſome diſeaſe, To diſorder. To fillt 
mind wit perturbation, To render rebc 
-lious, or diſaſſected. 

DISTE'MPERATE, Adj. immoderatt 
The diflemperate heat.“ Raleigh. 

DISTEMPERATURE, S. excess 
heat, cold, or other qualities. Violent com 
motions. Perturbation of mind. Conti 
ſion. Mixture of contrary qualities. 

To Dis TE ND, v. A. Hindi, Lat.) 
ſtretch by filling. To ſtretch out, or exten 
in breadth. | : 

DISTEN I', S. the ſpace through whic 
any thing is ſtretched ; breadth. ** Dif 
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. 
pSTE'NTION, S. [| diffentio, Lat.] the 
of ſtretching out, or in breath. Breadth. 
it of ſeparating one thing from ano- 
x. © Your legs do labour more in eleva- 
than in diffention.”* Motton. 

pIYTICH, S. [ichen] a couplet; a 
e of lines; a poem of only two verſes. 
heme or ſubject treated of in two lines. 

o DIST IL, V. N. [Aue, Lu. ] to 
by drops. To drop or fall gently, ap- 
to fluids, * To uſe, a till. Actively, 


applieWhit fall in drops. To extract the virtues 
avioufWMF ingredients by a ſtill, 
eferveDISTI'LLA'TION, _ S. [difiillatio, Lat.] 


at of ſeparating the oily, watery, or 
tous parts of ingredients, incloſed in a 


e by means of fire. The at of diſtend- 
n. pin drops. That which diſcends in drops 
2 dig a ſtill. 


DISTILLER, S. one who makes and 
k diſtilled liquors. 


it.) RDISTI'LLERY, S. the buſineſs, trade, or 
parat oyment of a diſtiller, 
alta DISTINCT, Adj, [difin@us, Lat.] dif. 


ent in number and kind; ſeparate, apart, 
der, oppoſed to comoined. Unconfuſed. 
th to be diſtinguiſhed from any other. 

DISTINCTION, S. [Fr. diftin&#is, Lat.] 
tote or mark which ſhews the difference 


di teen . * A note or mark of ſupe- 
ly, rity. That by which one thing differs 
me n another. Difference made between 
d, (ons of various ages, ſexes, or ranks. | ſeps 


ion into different parts. The notation, 


he poli ſewing the difference between things 
1 p11 ich, are in ſome reſpects like one another. 


ernment, Judgment. High rank, or 


pity. 
DISTYNCTIVE, Adj. having the power 
diſtinguiſh, manifeſt, or percerve the dif- 
rence between things. Judicious. 
DISTUNCTIVE+Y; Adv. in right order. 
thovt confuſion, clearly. 

DMSTI/NCTLY, Adv. without confuſion, 
anly, clearly. 

DISTINCTNESS, S. an accurate obſer- 
tion of the difference between things. A 
ation of things either externally, or in 
e mind, which renders their difference from 
i other manifeſt. - 
To DISTI/NGUISH, v. A. [difligus, 
t.] to note or mark the difference between 
lings. To ſeparate from others by ſome 
lk of honour. To know from another 
ſome mark of difference. To perceive ; 
d diſcern critically. To conſtitute a dif- 
ence, To make known or to make emi- 
ent, Neuterly, to make Known, or ſhew 
be point or particular in which things differ 
om each other. 
DISTYNGUISHABLE, Adj. that which 
j be ſeparated or eaſily known or diſtin- 
ory from another, Worthy of note, cr 
ear . 
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DISTITNGUTSHED, Adj. eminent. Ea- 
ſily to be ſeen from others, on account of 
ſome remarkable excellence. 

DISTVYNGUISHER, S. one who obſerves 
and notes the ditterence of things. A judi- 
cious obſerver. 4 

To DISTO RT, VS. [diftertns, Lat.] 
to twiſt; to defor . To put out of its na- 
tural ſtate. ** Diſort the underſtanding.“ 
Tills;ſ. To vreſt an expreſſion from its 
true meaning, to one which makes tor one's 
own opinion. 

DISTO'RTION, 8. [diftortio, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a contraction of one (ide of the 
mouth, by a convulſion of the muſcles of 
one fide of the face. An irregular motion 
by which any of the parts of animal bodies 
are rendered deformed. The wreſting an 
expreſlion or a word from its true —— in- 
tended meaning, in order to favour ſome par- 
ticular ſentiment, | | 

To DISTRA'CT, [| participle paſſive di/- 
traded, from diflraus, Lat.] io Le yy 
different ways at the ſame time. To ſepa» 
rate; to part. Diſtract your army.” Shak, 
To fill and attraft the mind with variety of 
different views or conſiderations. To make 
a perſon mad or inſane. ** Fetch my poor 
diſtrafted huſband heme.” Shak, 

DISTRA'CTEDLY, Adv. crazily, after 
the manner of a madman. 

DISTRA'TTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a 

on who. is mad, or crazy. 

DISTRA'CTION, 8. 2: wp Lat.] 

ration; diviſion, Confuſion. A ſtate 
in which the attention is called to different 
and ſometimes contrary objects. Perturba- 
tion of -mind. Madnets. Diſturbance, tu- 
mult, applied to government, Difference of 
ſentiments. 

To DISTRAIN, V. A. [diftraindre, Fr.] 
in Law, to ſeize the property of another for 
debt. To make a ſeizure. * ü 

DIS TRAINER, S. he that ſeizes or diſ- 
trains for debt. N 
DISs TRAIN T, S. in Law, the act of 
ſcizing, or that which is ſeiſed for debt. 

DISTRA'UGHT, S. Old Participle of 
diflra&. ** Diſtraught of his wits.” Camden. 

DISTRE'SS, S | diftrefſe, Fr.] in Law, any 
thing ſeized or diſtrained. The act of mak- 
ing a ſeizure. Figuratively, any calamity or 
lois. The condition of a perſon who has 
not the neceſſaries to ſupply the demands of 
nature, | 

To DISTRE'SS, V. A. in Law; to ſeize 
for rent unpaid ; to harraſs, or ruin, 

DISTRE'/SSFUL, Adj. miſerable ; wretch- 
ed; deprived of the comforts and conveni- 
encies of life. 

To DISTRUBUTE, v. A: [dfributum, 
Lat. ] to divide amongſt ſeveral perſons. To 
give to ſeveral, 

DISTRIBUTER, S. one who gives, be- 
ſtows, or diſtr.butes, 
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DISTRIBU/ TION, 8. the act of beſtow- 
Ing ſharing or dividing. The act of giviny 
charity, The thing given in alms. Iu Lo- 
gie, the diſtinction of an univerſal whole in 
to ſeveral kinds of ſpecies. 

DISTRVBUTIVE, Adj. employed in 
aſſigning portions others. Diftributive 
juſtice is that which allots each man the te 

ward, puniſhment or claim due to him. 
That which diſtinguiſhes a general term into 
its various ſpecies. 

DISTRIBUTIVELY, Adv. ſingly ; par- 
ticularly, In Logic, in a manner which 
expreſſes (ingly all the particulars included in 
a general term. 

DISTRICT, S. [diftritus, Lat.] the cir- 
cuĩt or territory within which a perſon's juriſ- 
dition, power, or authority is confined. A 
region, or country, 

To DISTRU'ST, V. A. to ſuſpect ; to 
_ cogfidence in a perſon. To be diffi- 

ent, 

DISTRU'ST, S. loſs of credit. Suſpi- 
cion of a perſon's fidelity, or ability. Dif- 
fidence, | 
- DISTRU'STFUL, Adj. ſuſpicious, diffi- 
dent of the fidelity of another, Modeſt, 
timorous. 

DISTRU'STFULLY, Adv. ſuſpiciouſſy, 
or diffidently, 

DISTRU'STFULNESS, S. the ſtate of 
being ſuſpicious of another, Want of con- 
fidence. 

To DISTU'RB, V. A. [A arbe, Lat.] 
to perplex, diſquict or make uncaſy. To 
confound. To interrupt or hinder the con- 
tinuation of any action. 
aſide from a particular or deſtined end, uſed 
with from. © Difturb—their in moſt councils 
vm their deſtined aim.“ Par. Left. 

DISTU/RBANCE, S. interruption, con- 
fuſion, or diſorder of mind. Tumult, up- 
roar, naiſe, or violation of the peace. 

DISTU'RBER, S. one who breaks the 
peace, or cauſes tumults, one who affects the 
mind of another with confuſion, trouble, 
anxiety and uneaſineſs. 

To DISVA*LUE, V. A. to undervalue ; 
to ſet a low price on a thing; to eſteem be- 
low its worth or value. Her reputation 
was diſvalued Shakeſp. 

To DISVE'/LOP, V. A. [develeper, Fr.] 
to unfold, 

DISU'NION, S. the ſeparation or disjunc- 
tion of the parts of a body, or perſons who 
formed an alliance, Figuratively, breach of 
concord, or diſagreement between friends. 

To DISUNITE, V. A. to part, or divide. 
To ſeparate or part friends. 

To DISUNTTE, V A. te part, or divide. 
To ſeparate or part friends. 

DISU'NITY, S. the ſtate of ſeparation. 
5 is the natural property of matter.“ 

Bre's 

DISUSAGE, S. the leaving off or diſcon- 


To divert, or turn | P 


DIV 


inuing a practice or cuſtom by degrees, 


DISU'SE, S. the breaking off, or dige funtly 


— cuſtom, or practice. 7s, appli 
To DISU'SE, V. A. to ceaſe to make uſe conti 
or practice. a 

To DiSVO UCI, V. A. to deſtroy c orven 
by contrary proofs, To confute, or con al; n 
dict. Every letter he bath writ hath Wav an 
vouched another.” Shak. DIVER 

DISWUTTED, Part. deprived of oi form © 
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wits; mad. As ſhe had been diſwitis 
Drayton. Not in uſe. 

DVTCH, S. [ dic, diik, Erſe.] a trench m 
to ſeparate and defend grounds and tocary 
ſuperfluous water. In Fortification, a trer 
formed by digging between the ſcarp 
counterſcarp of a tort, and is cither dry, 
hlled with water. Any long, narrow ca 
formed in the ground for holding wate 
hence a narrow river is, in contempt, ca 
aditch, This word is uſed in compoſition, 


a term of contempt, as any thing worth ed fro 
or deſerving to be thrown into a ditch, hei ich unb 
a ditch-dog in Shakeſpear. more p 
To DIV TCH, V. A. to form a long tre ible th: 
in the ground for the boundery of land, Nye exh 
to receive water to make a ditch. war, tl 
DITTVED, Part. ſung; ſet to mul ſome 
Smooth dittied ſong. Milton. led to b 
DFTTY, S. [ditcht, Belg. difun, LuWDIVER' 
a hoon or ſong ſet to muſic. | diffe 
V'VAN, 8. [Arab.] a council chamb nd be 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtred among to id, 
Eaftern nations. A council of Eaten of « 
princes. Figuratively, any council ae dive 
bled, ** The conſult of the dire dπ- ] - ER 
oe. mods, r 
To DIVA'RICATE, V. A. Cd νν vat c 
Lat.] to part into two. Neuterly, to becom co DI 
parted into two. aſide | 
DIVARIC ACTION, 8. 2 dividing of force: 
thing into two. Figuratively, diffcreace Wim a rule 
opinions. t crude 
To DIVE, V. N. [ an, Goth.] . To 
go under water and remain there ſome tinaſure. | 
Figuratively, to make ſtriet 1 or ex eſtroy. 
mination into another perſon's deſigns or N and d- 
ſineſs. To go to the bottom of any qu of (ta 


tion, ſcience or doctrine. To conceal ( 
hide from the ſight or obſeryation of and 
ther. Dive thoughts within my brealt. 
Shak, Actively, to explore by din 
« The Cartic bravely div'd the gulph « 
fame.” Denham. 

DI'VER, S. one who goes voluntarily u 


der water. One who is hired to go DIV ER 
der water in queſt of things loſt by hi] diverſ 
wreck, &c. Figuiatively, one who males for 
himſelf maſter of any branch of ſcience . Ge 
one who dives or goes to the bottom ot ER 
affair. © A diver into cauſes.” Morton. t, und 


To DIVE'RGE, v. N. [di verge, Lat. 
to recede further from each other, 


DIVE'RGENT, Particip. [divergens, Lat 
in Geometry, applied to thoſe lines u hic 
co 


U 


DIV 


ſfantly recede from each other. In Op- 
xs, applied to thoſe rays which ſeparate 
| continually depart from one ano- 


, * 

DI'VERS, Adj. [ diverſus, Lat.] ſundry ; 
al; more than one. Seldom uſed, only 
Law and Commercial Affairs. 

DIVERSE, S. {diverſus, Lat.] different 
form or nature, Various. In different 
ions. 

MVERSIFICA'TION, S. the act of 
aging forms or qualities. Variation, A 
nure. Change, or alteration, © A di- 


a treten ot the will.“ Hale. 
arp i DIVE'RSIFY, v. A. [diverſfer, Fr.] 
dry, Wh make different. To vary. To mark 


ih variety of colours. To variegate. 
DIVE*RSION, S. [from diver: | the act 


n | 
t, ca turning or diverting a thing aſide from its 
tion ee. The cauſe by which a thing is 
orthle ed from its proper courſe Something 
b, hei ich unbends the mind; ſomething lighter 


more pleaſing than amuſement, and leſs 
ible than pleaſure ; ſport, paſtime. The 
lic exhibitions of plays, operas, &c. 
war, the act of drawing off an enemy 
ſome deſign, by an attack made or pe- 
(ed to be made at ſome other place. 

DIVER'SITY, S. {diverſite, Fr. diverfitas, 
| difference from each other. Variety. 
nt being, difference of exiſtence, op- 
to identity. Variegation, or a compo- 
bn of different colours. Bluſhing in 
git diverſities of day. 
DL VERSLY, Adv. in Tiferent ways, 
Rods, manners, or direftions. ** Oer 
s valF ocean diverſly we fail,” Pope. 


becog to DIVIERT, V. A. [diverto, Lat.] to 
aide from any direction. In War, to 

1g 0: in forces to a different part. To ſeduce, 
'eace lin a rule of conduct. How ſimple was 
t crude apple that diverted Eve.“ Par. 

ch.] ro pleaſe by any thing which affords 
e tim ſure. See DIVERSION, To ſubvert, 
or e Geltroy, “ Frights, —divert and crack, 
$ or N and deracinate,—the unity and married 


n of ſtates.” Shak. The laſt is an un- 
-_ and improper application of this 


F an. ' 

real DIVER TER, S. any thing that unbends 
diving mind and diverts. 

ph ſo DIVER TISE, v. A. [ divertiſer, Fr.] 


pleaſe, amuſe, or divert. ** Let orators 


ily uu, let them divertiſe,”” Dryd. 
go DIVER TISEMENT, s. [divertiſement, 
y bio] diverſion; or that which affords ſports 


How fond ſo ever men are of bad divertiſe 
'. Government of the T«ngue. 
VIVE'RTIVE, Adj. having the power to 
t, unbend and recreate the — 

o DIVE ST, v. A. (this is the moſt 
mon ſpelling, though deveſter, Fr. from 
ace it is derived, ſhews it is more pro- 


ij written with an E, in the Grſt ſylla- 


DIV 


ble. To take off a perſon's cloaths. To 
make naked. To ſtrip. 

DIVE'STURE, S. the act of putting off, 
% The divefture of mortality,” Boyle. 

DIVIDABLE, Adj. ſeparate ; diſtin® ; 
not joined, That which may be divided. 
*« Dividable ſhores.” Shak. 

To DIVT'DE, v. A. (divide, Lat.] to ſe- 
parate a thing into parts. To ſtand between 
things as a partition, To part one perſon 
from another, To ſeparate friends by dii- 
cord. Te give or diſtribute among ſeveral 


2 Neuterly, to part, or break friend- 


ip. 

DI'VIDEND, 8 [dividendus, Lat. ] a ſhare; 
a part allotted. In Commerce, the portion 
of intereſt given by a public company. In 
Arithmetic, the number given to be parted, 
ſeparated or d vided. 

DIVIDER, S. that which ſeparates, One 
| who diſtributes to others. A particular kind 
of compalles. ; I 

DIVV/DUAL, Adj. [dividuzs, Lat.) divid- 
ed; ſhared with or communic-ted to ſeveral 
| others. © Her reign—with thouſand leſſer 
lights dividual holds.“ Par. Loft. * 

DIVI NATION, S. { drwinatio, Lat.] the 
act of foretelling future en vents; prognoſti- 
cation. 

DIVINE, Adj. [Fr. of divinus, Lat.] 
partaking of the nature of God. Figura- 
tively, excellent, extraordinary, ſeemingly 
beyond the nature of mankind. Preſaging 3 
foreſecing ; or prognoſticating. His heart, 
divine of ſometbing ill.“ P.r. L. This 
laſt ſenſe is uncommon. 

DIVINE, S. a miniſter of the goſpel. 
A clergyman, or one peculiarly dedicated to 
the ſervice of the church. 

To DIVINE, V. A. [diviner, Fr.] to 
foretel future events, &c. To foreſce, fore- 
know, or preſage. To conjecture, or gueſs, 

DIVII'NELY, Adv. in a divine manner, 
By the operation of God. In a ſupreme or 
ſuperlative degree. 

DIVI'NEKR, S. one who profeſſes to fore. 
tel or diſcover future events. A gueſſer. 
He muſt be a notoble diviner of thoughts.“ 
Brown. 

DIVING, the art or act of deſcending 
under water to conſiderable depths, and a- 
biding there a competent time; the uſes of 
which are particularly in fiſhing for pearls, 
corals, ſponges, wrecks of ſhips, &c. There 
have been various engines contrived to ren. 
der the buſineſs of diving ſafe and eaſy ; the 
great point is to furniſh the diver with freſh 
air, without which he muſt either make but 
a ſhort (tay, or periſh. Thoſe who dive for 
ſponges in the Mediterranean, carry down 
ſponges dipped in oil in their mouths. But 
conſidering the ſmall quantity of air that can 
be contained in the pores of a ſponge, and 
how much that little will be contracted by 


| 22 3 the 


13 
n 
the preſſure of the incumbent air, ſuch a 
vpply cannot ſubſiſt a diver long, ſince a 
gallon of air is no: fit for reſpiration above a 
minute, Dr. Halley aſſures us, a naked 
diver cannot ſubſiſt above two minutes un- 
der water, with or without a ſponge : be- 
ſides, if the depth be conſiderable, the preſ- 
ſare of the water makes the eyes blood-ſhot, 
and frequently occaſions a ſpitting of blood, 
DIVINITY, S. [divinite, & divinitas, 
Lat.] a partaking of the nature of Gop; 
Godhead. ** Fancy that they tecl— divinity 
within them.“ Figuratively, Goo, the ſu- 
preme Being, the creator and preferver of all 
things. A ſalſe deity or idc!, © Beaſtly 
drvinities.” Par, Loſs. Celeſtial or heavenly 
being. Theſe ſubſervient d iwinitiet. Cheyne, 
The ſcience converſant about God, heavenly 
things, and the dutics we owe to him. Some- 
thing miraculous, or ſupernatural. ** They 
ſay there is divinity in odd numbers. Shak. 
DiVUFSIBLE, Adj. [diviſchilis, Lat.] ca- 
pable of being actually, or mentally divided 
Into part. 
DIVT'SIBILITY, S8. ſ[diviſibilite, Fr. J. 
the quality of admitting diviſion. 5 
DIVVUSIBLENESS, S. the quality bf be- 
ing divided. LS 
DIVISION, S. [divifo, Lat.] the act of 
ſeparating. The ſtate of a thing, whoſe parts 


ave divided. That by which any thing is 


kept ſeparate, or divided. The part which 
is ſeparated by dividing, Diſcord, or dif- 
ference which occaſions a ſeparation betweer 
fiicads. In Muſic, the dividing the interval. 
of an octave into a number of leſſer intervals. 
Adiſtintion, ** I will put a diviſion between 
my people and thy people.“ Exod. viii. 23 
In Arichmetic, that rule whereby we find 
how often a leſs quantity,is contained in a 
greater. In Logic, the ſeparating a general 
term iato its parts. 

DIVI'SOR, S. mo in Arithmetic, that 
number by which the dividend is divided. 

DIVORCE, S. | Fr. divortium, Lat. the 
Jepal ſeparation of people that are married to- 
gether, whereby the marriage contract is ren- 
dered null and void. Forcible ſeparation, 9 
diviſion of things intimately united. Di 
vorces are now become ſo very common, and 
ſo cy obtained, that people ot faſhien no 
longer look upon the matrimonial tie as 
binding tor lite ; bur as a temporary knot 
diſſoluble at pleaſure, and at a very ſmall ex- 
pence, by the mutual agreement of both 
parties, which may be done without any difti- 
culty, if the woman will admit the charge of 
infidelity againſt her to be true, whether it is 
really ſo or not. And as ſuch a charge is no 
longer diſgraceful, from its happening fo 
frequently, any lady will ſubmit to get rid of 
a troubleſome huſband, 

To DIVO'RCE, V. A. to ſeparate a huſ- 
band and wife from each other. To annu 


the marriage co:traft, Figuratiyely, to force 


DO 


zſunder by violence. To take aw; 
force, Nothing but death ſhall &er y — 
my dignities.”* Shak. 141 h 
: DIVO'RCEMENT, S. the abrogating i DOC! 
ſetting aſide the marriage contract. fly tau; 
DIURE'TIC, Adj. [from dia and org. the t 
Gr.] having the power to provoke urine, o ert acts 
'orce-a perſon to make water frequently, po'Cl 
— DIU'RNAL, Adj. {diurnus, Lit. | relat to 
ing to the oy Conſtituting the day. Per aable 
tormed in a day. DOC 
F DIU'RNALLY, Adv. daily, or even ve ir 
ay. 0 
_ DIUTU'RNITY, 8. [ , Lat. 4 or 
iength of time. ſuch diuturnity,' ict has | 
Brown. m Med 
. To DIVIVLGE, V. A. {divulgo, Lat. Pues b) 
to publ:ſh ; to make known. To procl mend 
The juſt man, and 2 him throughWſregul 2” 
heaven — to all his angels. Pay. Loß. en a! 
DIV'ULGER, S. a publiſher ; one b undder 
reveals a ſecret, y in an 
To DFZEN, V. A. to dreſs; to ſet of viirtues 
with ornaments or cloaths. For ſur: WI 00'CK 
had 4z-n' you out like a queen.“ Swift, L Ap 
* DIZZINESs, S. {from dizzy] giddineſi ute. 
lightnets, or iwimming in the head. up; f 
DUZZY, Adj. [difs difig, Sax.} gidoi r DO 
having a ſwimming in the head. Fiurati , Fi 
ly, eauſing giddineſs, 1 houghtleſs, olay a f. 
To DIZZY, V. A. to make pill. 
„Not the dreadtul ſpout— ſhall 4izzy wil Dock 
more clamour Neptune's ear.“ S$bak, bened te 
To DO", V. A. [Preter did, Part. Pe t of a 
done, from din, Sax. ] to perform, act. or pri DO'CT 
tice. To execute or diſcharye. To cui ſciene 
To have ;<courſe to, uſed as ſude en and p who | 
ſionate queſtion. * What will you ds in ho, p 
end.“ Jer. v. 81. To perform for the be doc Te 
fit of another, to aſſiſt, joined with for. N eing o 
exert on put forth. Do thy diligence DOC'T 
come.“ 2 Tim. iv. 9. To have buſineſs, .] belo! 
have concerns, or connections, to dea, jo DOC T! 
ed to with, To gain a point, or have ini form o 
ence on. It is much that a jeſt wih DOC'T 
brow will do with a ſoldier.” Shak. W:iWciples « 
to do with, ſignifies to beftow, to employ. WF maxim: 
diſpoſe of, or what uſe to make „f. Tag taug 
would not know what t» do with : -emſolv118 Doc 
Tilletf. He knows not goht to de to rvetion 
money.” Neuterly, to act or behave join euchers, 
to <vith, to diſpatch or conclude a th port of 
undertaken, to quit a ſubject. I ſenſe i 
dene with Chaucer, when I have anſwer DODE/C 
ſome objeQtions.” Dryd. To fare, to N your, 
conditioned with reſpect to health or ices. 
neſs. „ Good woman, how do, thou To DO” 
Shak, To be able to ſueceed. We ha hits. 
dy with:ut him.” Addiſ. Formerly uſed Mer appro: 
an auxiliary verb, to denote the preſent 1 looſe, 
preter tenſes of other verbs, but by mode DOD'K 
looked on as meer expletives. © I 4% , a cont 
her.“ Shak. Sometimes, however, Welt coin 
uſed to ſave the repetition of another wer hem fo 


„I ſhall come, but if I do not, go = 


DOD DOG 


nay b rr N 
poſitive command. As me, do. 0 
Lhd love him. but ſcora him — DO ER, 8. {from 75 do] one who does, or 
DOCILE, Adj. [decilis, Lat.] teachable; | performs any thing. One who practiſes. 
{ly taught; traftable. Uſed with e, be-“ Be ye Sers of the word. Jam. i. 22. 
the thing taught. Soon decile to the] To DO FF, V. A. [from do 7 put off 

ine, ect acts of ill.“ Locke, cloaths, or any co ri Alcides doffs the 
DO/CIBLE, Adj. { decilis, Lat.] ſubmit- | ** lion's tawny ſkin.” Rowe, — 
relat to inſtruftions. Eaſy to be taught. unleſs among country folks. 
ndtable, governable. DO G, 8. {degybe, Belg ] a domeſtic ani- 
DO/CILITY, S. fdecilite, Fr.] aptneſs to | mal, the ſpecies of u are remarkably 
ve in ſtruction. Readineſs to be taught, various ; the larger fort are uſed as guards, 
DO'UK, S. [doeca, Sax. | in botuny, lapa- and the leſs for 1 rts. in aſtronomy, the 
im, or ume. The eſſence of the water- | name of a conſtellation, called hkewiſe Sirius 
k has of late been int ioduced into the Ma- {or C:nicula, When added to the names of 
N Medica, and very much cried vp for its f other animals, it Ggnifies a male of the jpe- 
ves by Dr. Hill; but has not as het re- cies, as a dog-10X. Added to another word, 
claim{ſhamended itſelt equally ta the counten 4::c< | it fins mething worthleſs, as a dog-roſe, 
woughWregul2r practitioners, nutwithſtanding the | Gone to the dogs, implies ruined or deft oyed. 
un abilities of the Doctor, the great i To DO'G, V. A. to hun: or purtue like 
wnter be has given it in the public papers, a hound; to dog, 

in an effay wrote ou purpoſe to 4iſplay | GBANE, or DO/GS-BANE, S. fcal- 
ſet oi virtues. led Mkewiſe afecynum, Lat. and amoxurcn, 
D0'CK, S. the (tump part of a horſe's] Gr.] It is ranged by Linneus in the ſecond 
. A place where water is let in or out at diviſion of his fifth, and is divided into ele- 
dineſſi ure wherein ſhips are built, repaired, or | ven ſpecies. a 
U up; from Toxeor, Gr. 0/G-8RIAR. S. in Botany, the briar 
ayjlo bock, V. A. to cuta tail off, or | which b-ars the hip. 
ati Figuratively, to cut any thing hort.. DG CHEAP, Adj. extremely cheap; as 
ole a ſhip in a dock, In law, to cut off an | cheap a» dogs-meat. 


aida. DO G- DAS, S. the days on which the 

ig dock Er, S. a direction or title tied or | dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun; on ac- 
fencd to goods, A ſummary or abridg- count of the great heat ot that ſeaſon ſup- 

Taff c of a larger writing. poſed to be very unwhoifome, 

r praq DO'CTOR, S. [ Lat. } one fo well verſed inn DO'G-FI>H, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 


cu ſeienceꝰus to be able to teach it to others, ſalt- water fiſh, remarkable, according to Op- 


1d pi he who has taken the higheſt degree in mu- pian, for — its young into her belly 
in Re, phyſic, or divinity. on any ſtorm or danger, which are#faid to 
e ben doc TO RAL, Adj. ¶ da&orolis, Lat.] be- come out again after the fright is over. IF 
7. eig or relating to a doctor's degree. we conſider a ſimilar cuſtom of the oppoſumy 


DOC'TRINAL, Adj. from doctrina, which is known to be a matter of tat, we 
] belonging to, or containing doftrine, | may look on this ſuggeſtion az ſomething leis 
DOC'TRINALLY, Adv. poſitively; in | omentie. 


: in|: form of precepts or infiruttions. DO*GE, S. [ Ven. of dux, Lat.] the title 

b DOC'TRINE, S. [do&rina, Lat.] the} of the ſupreme magiſtrate ot Venice aud 
W :anciples of any ſect, or maſter. The theſis| Ger oa. 

loy. WF maxims delivered in a diſcourſe. Auy| DO'G-FLY,S. a voracious, biting fly. 


ing taught. DO GGED, Adj. ſullen, four. motoſe. 
DOCUMENT, S. ¶ decumentum, Lat.] an Not eaſily pleaſed, or moved by pleaſantry, 
ſruction, admonition, prece pt, or direction. Ill humoured. 


joingeuchers, or original writings produced in| DO”"GGEDLY, Adv. in a ſour, moroſe, 
thinWpport of any charge, or accuſation ; this | ſullen, or ill- humoured manner. 
| hay ſenſe is very lately adopted. DO'GGEDNESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
(wr DODE'/CAGRON, S. | from 3»3ma, Gr. not to be moved to pleaſan · ry by any objects 
to ena, Gr.] a figure having twelve of mirth, or pleaſed by offices of kindneſs 
12 and civility. Sullenneſs; moroſeneſs; ill- 
thou To DODGE, v. A. to uſe craft, evaſions, nature. | 

ſe a ſhifts. To ſhift from your place as ano-| DO/GGER, S. a ſmall ſhip, or fiſhing 


approaches. Figuratively, to play faſt | veſſel, built after the Dutch faſhion. 

d looſe. To ſhuffle, ſhift, or baffle. DO'GGEREL, 8. [fee DOG] in poetry, 
DOD'KEN, S. [duytken, Belg.] a little] applied to ſuch compoſition as have neither 
At, 2 contemptuons word for a piece of the accuracy, rhimes, harmony, dignity of ex- 
weſt coin or money. I would not buy preſſion, — 0 — invention, or elevation 
them for a dodtin,” Lilly's Gram. con- of ſentiment, Burleſque, 
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DOL 

DO GMA, S. [Lat.] an eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciple, rule, axiom, or maxim. 7 

DOGMA'TIC, DOGMA'TICAL, Adj. 
poſitive; ſtrongly attached to any opinion, 
Authoritative, or imperious in forcing one's 

nions, or notions. 

DOG MA'TICALLY, Adv. in a poſitive- 

» imperiouſly, peremptorily manner, 

DO'GMATIST, S. one who advances his 
opinions as infallible, and ſupports them with 
© great obſtinacy, 

To DOGMATTVZE, V. A. to advance 
any opinion poſitively, and endeavour to pro- 
pagate it magiſterially, or imperiouſly. 

DOGMATTZER, S. one who advances 
opinions with an air of inſolent confidence, 
and demands aſſent to them in a magiſterial 
and imperious manner, 

DO'GSLEEP, S. a pretended, affected, or 
dillembled ſleep. 

DO/GSTAR, S. the ſtar which riſes and 
ſets with the ſun during the dog-days. 

DO'G-TEETH, S. in anatomy, the four 
teeth, two in each jaw, which are ſituated 
berween the inciſores and the grinder ; they 
end ina_ſharp point, are admirably adapted 
for dividing fleſh, eſpecially fuch as requires 
tugging, being fixed very deep in the ſockets, 
and thereby enabled to reſiſt ſuch violence as 
would pull out the inciſores or fore- teeth. 
From 4. reſembling the teeth in the ſame 
ſituation in a dog's mouth they derive their 
name, and are alſo called the eye-reeth. 

DO'G-TROT, S. a gentle, eaſy trot, re- 
ſembling that of a dog. Rode—a dop-trot 
through the bawling crowd,” Hudib. 

DO'INGS, S. any thing performed. Per- 
formances, exploits, behaviour, conduct, 
buſtle, tumult, merriment. A word ſeldom 
uſed by elegant writers. 

DOT, S. [duyt, Belg. doyght, Frie] a 
ſmall piece of mouey current in Holland. 
Figuratively, a thing of trifling value. 

DO'LE, S. [da del, of dælan, Sax. ] the 
act of dividing into ſhares. In law, a portion 
or ſhare. Portion or condition. Grief, ſor- 
row, miſery, calamity. In equal ſcale 
weighing delight and doe. Shak. | 

To DO'LE, V. A. [delan, Sax. ] to di- 
vide in ſhares. To deal out, or diſtribute. 

DO/LEFUL, Adj. diſmal, ſorrowful, me- 
lancholy, afflicted with, and cauſing grief. 

DO'LEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhow, produce, or cauſe ſorrow, 

DO'LESOME, Adj full of grief, ſorrow- 
ful, applied to perſons. Gloomy, dull, or af- 
fecting with melancholy, 

DO LESOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to affect a perſon with, or to expreſs deep 
ſorrow or grict. | 

DO'LESOMENESS, S. the quality of af- 
fecting a perſon with extreme ſorrow, grief, 
or melancholy. 


DOLL, S. a contraction of Dorothy, and | 


þ 


DOM 


_—_ to a wooden image, cloathed, uſed }; 
children as a play thing, 


DOM 
DOLLAR, S. [daller, Teut.] a ſilver cir by or 
uſed in Germany, nearly of the value of Chrono! 


French crown. 
DO'LORIFIC, Adj. I dalorifcus, Lat.] th. 

which cauſes or produces griet or pain. 
DO'LOROUS, Adj. [debr, Lat, } mourn 

ful or ſorrowful; affecting with griet « 


in. 
OO. S. [ dolor, Lat.] grief or ſorrow 
* Th' abundant dolowr of the heart.” Sal 
Pain or pang. ** The ds/ours of death,” By 
Lamentation or complaint, occaſioned by an 
object cauling poin, or affecting with for 
row. 

DOL/PHIN, 8. [de{phinus, Lat. 34u 
Gr.] the name of a large ſea-fiſh, whid 
mariners ſuppoſe to prognoſticate ſtorms o 
calms by their appearance. In Aſtronomy, 


conſtellation of the north hemiſphere, ces in! 
ſiſting of 18 ſtars. In Hiſtory, the title 6 xetropoli 
the French king's eldeſt ſun, from dab pov. 
Fr. wen o 
DO/LT, s. 4d, Teut.] a fool, one of ul 50 
apprehenſion, a blockhead. f giving 
DO/LTISH, Adj. ſtupid, fooliſh. which 
DOMAIN, S. [domaine, Fr.] land poſe]... 
ſed by one as.a proprietor, heir, gover WF box 
nor, or maſier. ' ſome 
DOME, S. [ dome, Fr. domut, Lat.] dene fic 
houſe, or building, generally applied to wa, , 
building ſet apart for Kine ſervice, In Ar binary, i 
chitecture, a roof of a ſpherical form reſenm-W;;.. by 
bling the bell of a great clock, raiſed over 1M n00; 
middle of a building, called alſo a. Cue of yo 
la. t s, and 1 
| from the public and make private, or à co". tro 


ſtant dweller at home. A word for whic 


- ed, an 
we are obliged to the fertile invention of e, well 
author of Clariſſa, but what authority "oil. mant 
may have for coining, let thoſe deter mme and 2 
who are maſters of ſtyle and language, WW. corn 

DOMESTIC, DOMES' I ICAL, AGB ork, 
[domeſticus, Lat.] belonging to a houſe, o a. 16. 3 
the management of a family; fit to inhavit DONE, 
houſe, oppoſcd to wild; applied to wars, in DONE, 
teſtine or civil. }, who 

DOMES'TIC, s. a ſervant or attend r , un, 
who lives in the ſame houſe with the mul DONOR 
ter. $ Or gra 

To DO'MINATE, V.A. [dominatus, Lat. ro DOO 
to prevail over others. The dominating hu paſs ſent; 
mour makes the dream.“ Dryd. We ul „ by 
PREDOMINATE at preſent. DOO'M, 

DOMINA'TION, S. {dominatis, La. g:. 1 
exerciſe of power; government, Tyrann 4... to 
or too great a ſtretch of power. „sch felt 

DOMINA'TOR, s. [Lat.] the preceding DON 


ſuperior, or predominating power or in fluenet 
&« Jupiter and Mars, are dominators, for th 
north weſt part of the world. Camb. 

To NOMINEER, V. N. [deminer, Li. 


ment. 
c day in 


day Ba 


/ 


DOO 
p exert authority in an inſolent and tyranni- 


al manner. 

DOMUNICAL, Adj. noting the lord's 
ky or Sunday. The dominical letter, in 
Chronology, is that which denotes the Sun- 
ly in Almanacs, Ke. throughout the year. 
of theſe letters there are conſequently ſe- 
en, beginning with the firſt letter of the al- 
abet, and as in leap year, there is an in- 
wealary day, there are then two, the firſt of 
wich denotes every Sunday till the inter- 
alary day, and the ſecond all the Sundays 
hich follow after it, 

DOMINION, S. [deminium, Lat.] the 
nerciſe of authority. The territory ſubject 
p a perſon or prince, Predominancy, pre- 
ference. 

DON, S. [Span. of dominus, Lat.] the 
niſh title for a gentleman, 

To DON, V. A. [from ds en] to put on. 
Should I den this robe. Shak. Not uſed 
pleſs in country places at a diftance from the 
etropolis . 

DONARY, S. [donarium, Sax.] a thing 
en or bequeathed for ſacred uſes. 
DONA'TION, S. { donatio, Lat.] the act 
{ giving any thing voluntarily. The grant 
q which a thing is given; title to a thing 
ven. 


· 


DOR 


gland, made by William the Conquerer, ſtill 
uſed to — * the queſtion whether te- 
nures are of ancient demeſne, or not. 

DOOR, S. [from dera, or dure, Sax. daur, 
Goth. ] a vacant ſpace left in a building or 
houſe, through which perſons enter or go 
out, Figuratively, a houſe, paſſage, avenue, 
inlet, or any means by which a thing may 
make its approach or eatrance. ** Shuts the 
door againſt all temptations.” Next door 1, 
implies approaching to, bordering on, or next 
houſe to; Next door to a tumult.” L Eftrange 
Out of doors, is ſometimes uſed for a thing abo- 
liſhed, laid aſide, exploded or ſent away. At 
the door ; implies ſomething near, impendent 
or imminent. © Death is at the door.” At 
rbe door of @ perſon ſignifies ſomething that 
may be imputed to a perſon, ſeeming to al- 
lude the cuſtom of dropping children at the 
doors of the ſuppoſed parents. The fault 
lies wholly ar my door.” Dryd. 
DoE T, S. in Law, a paper contain- 
ing a warrant, 

DORCHESTER, the capital town of Dor- 
ſetſhire, with a market on Saturdays, and four 
fairs, on February 12, for cattle and ſheep, 
on Trinity Monday, and July 5, for catttic, 
ſheep, and lambs; and on Auguſt 5. for cat- 
tle, ſheep, wool, and leather. It is a town 


oer DON'ATIVE, S. [doratif, Fr.] a gift, of great antiquity, and was much larger than 
ſome conſiderable preſent. In Law, | it is at preſent, the ruins of the walls being 
. dencſice given and collated by the ſtill to be ſeen in ſome places. It is pleaſant- 


reſentation to the 


tron, without either | 
e ordinary, or in- 


Unary, inſtitution by 
hon by his orders. 
DONCAS TEK, a town in the Weſt-Ri- 
2 of Yorkſhire, with « market on Satur- 
js, and two fairs, on April 5, and Auguſt 
for cattle, and pedlars ware. It had its 
me from the river Don, on which it is 
ed, and a caſtle now in ruins.” It is a 
x, well-built corporation-town, and has 
bd manufaCtures in ſlockings, knit-waiſt- 
$ and gloves, and the market is good for 
„corn, and proviſions, It is 37 miles 
of York, and 155 N. by W. of n, 
16. 35. lat. 53. 37+ 
DONE, participle of DO, 
DONE, an interjeftion made uſe of by the 
„ who accepts of a wager, and implies 
e done, 
DONOR, S. [from dono, Lat.] one who 
$ or grants a thing to another. 
To DOO'M, V. A. [demon, Sax. ] to judge; 
pals ſentence againſt, To condemn, To 
» by ſome irreſiſtible influence. 
DOO'M, S. [dm, Sax.] the ſentence of 
gr. The great judgment at the laſt day. 
de fate to which a per ſon is deſtined. Fate. 
doth felt their doom.“ Pope. 
DOO'MSDAY. S. [demedaeg] the day of 
went. 4s it were do:mſday.”” Shak 
day in which a perſon is condemned. 
day Book, a book of the ſurvey of En- 


| 


rounds the town. 
city. 


ly ſeated on the river Frome, on à Roman 
road. The houſes are well-built, and it has 
three handſome ſtreets. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, is the place where the aſ- 
ſizes are held, and gives title to a marquis. 
[t is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
a recorder and 24 common council-men. 
It has 3 churches, and about 600 houſes. 
The ſtreets are broad and paved, and a fine 
terrace-walk, planted with trecs, almoſt ſur- 
This place was formerly a 
At about half a mile's diſtance, ſtands 
Maiden-caſtle, with intrenchments 40 feet 


deep, thrown up round it in the time of the 
Romans. It is 8 miles N. of Weymouth, and 


124 W. by S. of London, Lon. 15. o. lat. 


= 
Ur 


40. 

DO RMANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſleeping; in a 
ſleeping poſture, Secret, or private, op- 
poſed to public. There were other ©* dar- 
mant muſters of ſoldiers.” Bacon. Cancel. 
led. Leaning, oppoſed to ſtrait or perpen- 
dicular, ** Old dormant windows mult con- 
feſs - her beams.” Clævel. 

DO'RMI 1 ORY, S. {dermitorium, Lat.] a 
place furniſhed for fleeping in. In old re- 
cords, a burial place. 

DO'RMOUSE, S. [mus dormiens, Lat.] a 
mouſe, which ſleeps a great part of the win- 
ter. 

DORSE'TSHIRE, S. a county of Eng- 


land, 52 miles in length, and 27 in 1 
k 


- 


DOU 
It is bounded on the N. by Wiltſhire and So- 
merſetſhire, on the S. by the Engliſh channel, 


DOU 
ber, value, weight, or quality. In Hunting 
a turning back or winding made by game, »; 


on the W. by Devonſhire, and on the E. by] order to put the hounds at fault. 


Hampſhire. It contains 21,940 houſes, | 
131,640 inhabitands, 248 — and 22 
market · towns, nine of which ſends members 
to parliament, It produces all the commo- | 
dities common to other countries; beſides 
which, it has both linen and woollen manu- 
factures. The air is good, but ſharp on the 
hills, and on the ſea-coaſt it is mild and 
pleaſant. The foil is ſandy, except in ſome 
rich meadows, plains, and valleys, There 
are many hills, which feed great numbers of 
ſheep; and on the fea-coaſts there is 
plenty of fiſh, The moons rivers are the 
Stour, the Frome, and the Piddle. 

DO/& TURE, S. [dortoir, Lat.] a chamber 
to ſleep in; a bed-chamber. © He led us to 
a gallery like a dorture. Bacon. 

-DO'SE, S. Jari, Gr.] as much of any 
medicine as it is proper to take at one time. 
Figuratively, as much of any thing as falls to 
a perſon's lot. Married his punctual doſe 
of wives.” Hudib, As much of any liquor 
as a perſon can bear ; ſometimes uſed for that 
quantity which intoxicates, ** I have had my 


6. 

DO'T, S. [ſuppoſed to be a corruption of 
jet, by Johnſon) a ſmall point or ſpot made 
with a pen, to mark any thing, &c. 

To DOT, V. A. to make round ſpots or 
points in writing, 

DO'TAGE, S. weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing. Exceſſive fondneſs for any perſon or 
thing, generally applied to perſons greatly 
advanced in years. 

DO'TAL, Adj. [ doralis, Lat.] relating to, 
or making part of a mai riage portion. 

DO TARO, S. a perſon whoſe firength! 
and underſtanding are impaired by age. 

To DOTE, V. N. [deten, Belg.] to have 
one's underſtanding impaired by age, or paſ- 
ſion. AQtively, to regard with exceſſive fond- 
neſs, uſed with apon. 

DO'TER, S. one whoſe underſtanding is 


impaired by years; one who loves with ex- tion 


ceſſive fondneſs. 

DO TINGLT, Adv. with an exceſs of 
love or fondneſs. 

DOUBLE, Adj. [Fr. duple, Erſe] two 
things of the ſame fort, anſwering each 
other. Twice as much, applied to quantity, 
The ſame number repeated. Having twice 
the effect, power, or influence. Deceitful, 
acting two parts, “ ated a double part. 

To DOU'BLE, V. N. to encreaſe to twice 
the quantity, number, value, weight, or 
ſtrength. To turn back, to wind in running, 
Actively, among ſailors, to paſs round a cape 
or promontary; to paſs. Figufatively, to play 
tricks; to uſe flights or evaſions. To fold. 
To repeat the ſame word. To encreafſe by 
addition. 


DOU*BLE- DEALING, S. one who is 
deceitful as to act two parts at the (am 
time. 

DOU'BLE-DEALER, S. attifice; dif 


, mulation. The aQing two different part 


by pretending friendſhip, and at the {am 
time pretending to be a friend with his ene 
my Low, infiduous, cunning. 

DOU'BLENESS, S. the ſtate of a thin 
repeated twice, the ſtate of a thing folded, 

DOU'BLE-TONGUED, Adj. giving 
trary or oppolge accounts of the ſame thing 
Deceitful. 

DOU'BLET, S. an under garment, 
called from its affording double the heat 
warmth of another, | 

DOU'BLY, Adv. in a twofold mann 
In twice the quantity, to twice the degre 
twice as much. 

To DOUBT, V. N. [from douter, Fr. 6 
bito, Lat.] to queſtion, to be unable to d 
termine, to be in a ſtate of uncertainty. 
queſtion or be apprehenſive of ſome fut 
event. Uſed with of, in all the foregoit 
ſenſes. ** M bereef he doubted not.“ Knall: 
To fear, to ſuſpect, to helitate, to del 
Stand at the door of life and doubt to clot 
the year,” Adtively, to look on as wantit 
proof or authority. To queſtion perſon 
right or claim. To fear; to ſuſpect. 
diſtruſt. 

DOUBT, S. uncertainty. Suſpence. 
ſtate of the mind wherein it remains un 
termined to act or judge on account of t 
— of proofs or motives on each (ice 
a queſtion, Figuratively, a queſtion, 
ſome point undetermined and unſcttled, 
ſcruple. Perplexity. Uncertainty of co 


dition. Suſpicion, Apprehenſion of 
A difficulty. oo 
DOUBTER, S. one who is in an ue 


certain ſtate of mind, on account of the 
quality of proofs on oppoſite ſides of a q 
t 


Dog T FUL, Adj. full of uncertainty 
doubt. Not ſettled in opinion. Ambi, 
ous, or not clear. Not determined. ! 
ſecure. Suſpicious, Timorous. V 
doubtful feet and wavering reſolutio 
Mil: | 
DOU'BTFULLY, Adv. with uncerta 
and irreſolution, With ambiguity, or n 
of clearneſs, applied to the meaning and | 
nification of words. 
DOU/BTFULNESS, S. a ſtate of 
mind, wherein it is unable to determine 0 
tainly. Uncertainty. That which ma) 
mit of various and contrary ſenſes. | 
DOU'/BT INGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man 
as to be uncertain. In ſuch a manner ® 
be fearful, or apprekenſive of ſome fis 


DOU'BLE, S. twice the quantity, num- 
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No. 3 


DOU 


nting 

me, 1 1OU'BTLESS, Adj. without any feat ot 
; rchenfion, Without doubt. Certainly. 

0 is 


DOU'CEURS, [plural, Fr.] flattering and 
exaging careſſes in order to inſinuate one's 
bf into another's good opinion, T his word 


» fam 


diff kadapted by ſome moderns, and as it feems 
part ber an intruder than a native, thould be 
. aelled the community. In the ſingular, 
1s ene # 


z bribe. 

DO'VE, S. [duwa, Sax. duyf, Belg } a 
nd pigeon, uſually applied to the female of 
de ſpecies. 

DO/VE-COT, S. a ſmall building in which 
geons or doves are kept; a pigeon-houſe. 
DO'VE-TALL, S. in Carpentry, a manner 
joining timber, by letting one piece into 
mother, in the form of a wedge reverſed, or 
adove's tail. This is reckoned one of the 
rongeſt kinds of joinings. 

DOVER, S. a fea-port town In the county 
f Kent, with two markets, on Wedneſdays 
ud Saturdays, and one fair, on November 


thin 
ded, 


Y 510 
ching 


nt, 


heat « 


a u, for wearingapparel and haberdaſhery ware. 
y It is ſtrong both hy nature and art, being 
foro WCuted between high cliffs, and defended by 
rege dong caſtle bult on a high hill E. from the 
Kw; it was repaired in 2756 ; and there 
o del barracks for 3000 men. The town was 
0 clot walled round, and had ten gates ; but 
want tc only now remains three, and theſe much 
perſo of repair. It is one of the cinque ports, 


ct. {a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, and 
I: jurats, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ent, and is the Cation of the packet. boats, 


kat, in time of peace, paſs between Dover 


Nice. 
1s une 


ebenes, from which it is diſtant only 21 
h (:0e Wiles, It was once of much larger extent, 
non, had ſeven churches, which are now re- 
led, iced to two in the town, and one in the 
of caffe. It confiſts of four long narrow ſtreets, 
of A ſeveral croſs-ſtreets, or alleys. The 


uſes, which are about 500, are low, ſome 
jult with brick, and others with flint - ſtoue. 
Ihe inhabitants, who amount to about 5600, 
* chiefly ſupported by the ſhipping, and 
hip-building, mp m—_—_ and a ſmall 


n ur 
f the 
fa qu 


DOW x 

DO'UCHY, Adj. not baked ; not ſuffici- 
ently baked. Figuratively, ſoft, not con- 
firmed by years or education, in the love of 
virtue. Whoſe villainous ſaffron would 
have made all the unbaked and doughy youth 
of a nation cf his colour, Shak. 

To DO'USE, V. A. [ok Gr.] to 
plunge over head in the water. To give a 
perſon a blow or box on the car. 10 fall 
ſuddenly into the water. 

DOWUSE, S. a blow or box on the ear. 

DO'WAGER, S. [dounirie, Fr] a widow 
who has a jointure, A title given to the 
widows of kings, princes, or other nobi- 


lity. 
bo wor. S. an aukward, ill-dreſſed, 
ſluttiſn and clowniſh woman. 

DO/WER, DOWERY, s. [douaire, Fr. 
dos, Lat. ] the fortune which a woman brings 
her huſband at marriage. That which a 
widow poſſeſſes as her right or jointure. In 
eaſtern nations, and among the antients, 
the preſents the bride-groom was accuſtomed 


to make to the - bride's father. An endow- 
ment, or gift, 
DO/'WERED, Part. portioned, join- 


tured. 

DO'WERLESS, Adj. without a portion, 
or jointure. 

Rau WLASS, S. a coarſe kind of linen 
cloth. 

DOWN, S. [from duun, 1f.] ſoft fea- 
thers, generally applicd to thoſe which grow 
on the breaſts of fowls, Figuratively, that 
which ſoftens or alleviates any uneaſy or diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation. Soft wool, or tender 
hair, 
cheeks began.” Dryd. 

DOWN, S. [dun dune, Sax.) a lat 
open plain or valley. In the plural, 181 
for a road near the coaſt of Deal in Kent. 
A bill or ring ground; this ſenſe, though 
the ſame as the Saxon, from whence the 
word is derived, is very unuſual, or un- 
common. 

DO'WN, Part. to a lower ſituation ; 
along a deſcent, from a riſing ground to the 
plain on which it ſtands. Towards the 
mouth, applied to a river. Conveyed 
down the river.“ 

DO'WN, Adv. en the ground, to a 
lower ſituation ; tending to the ground or 
towards the centre, Below the horizon, ap- 
plied to the ſituation of the ſon, moon, &c. 
The moon is dun. Shak, Uſed with 
boil, ſo as to exhauſt all its ſtreagth, or ſo as 
to boil to pieces. D ſgrace, or loſs of repu- 
tat on. A man who has written himſelf 


or without any confinement to place. ** Let 
them wander up and dawn for meat.” Pſal, 
lix. 15. Ts go down, to be digeſted, to be 
eaten freely, or received, * Bread alone 
will go down.” Locke. 


tainty mufactury of ſacking. From hence, in 
umd oe weather, there is a proſpect of the coaſt 
oy "WF france. It is 15 miles S. E. of Canter- 
« Wil, and 715. E. by E. of London. Lon. 
blutio o. lat. 51. 6. 

2 UGH, s. [pronounced do, from dab, 
cet. the paſte made for bread or pies, be- 
or ie it is baked, My cake is dough, a phraſe 
and e tg ſignify that a deſign has miſcarried, 

u never come to maturity. My cak? 

e of gb, but I'll in among the reſt.” Shat. 
vine A DOUGH-BA/KED, Adj. unfiniſhed ; ſoft 
me) i eieminate, © In dewgh bat'd men, ſome 
mleſlneſs we ſee. Donne. 
i mM" DOU'GHTY, Adj. [pronounced diy, 
ner en _ Sax. ] brave, noble, illuftrious, 
ze fit "1nately brave; ſtiff; generally uſcd by 
ou. "* > convey ſome ironical idea of 


taztl and courage, 
No. X, 


DOWN, Interject. to fling a perſon on 
3A the 


© Scarce had the down to ſhade his 


daun. Addiſ. Up and dewn, every where, 


DRA 
the ground, or make him fall. To deftroy a 
building.” „ Down with them all.” Sal. 

DO'WNFALL, S. ruin, calamity, diſgrace, 
or change from a ſtate of dignity and afflu- 
ence, to one of indigence, miſery, and diſ- 

race. 

DOWNLOO'KED, Adj. with the eyes 
caſt towards the ground. 

DO/WNRIGHT, Adv. ſtraiĩt down, in a 
perpendicular line, In plain terms, without 
any diſlimulation, fl:ttery, or ceremony. 
Completely, without any delay or ſtop. ** She 
_— downright into a fit,” H. of Jobn 

Hits 

DO'WNRIGHT, Adj. plain, open, with- 
out diſguiſe, or diſſimulation; without cir- 
eumlocution, artleſs, without ceremony, ho- 
neſtly. 

DO WNSIVTTING, S. the act of going 
to reſt, alluding to the eaſtern cuſtom of ly. 
ing on the ground. Reft, repoſe. © Thou 
knoweſt my deoworſittirg.” Pſal. cxxxix. 2. 

DO' WN WARD, DC'WN WARDS, Adv. 
Daun wweard, Sax. ] towards the center, or to 
a lower fituation, In a courſe of ſucceſſion, 
applied to deſcent or genealogy. 

DOWNWARD, Adj. moving from a 
higher to a lower ſituation; declining, bend- 
ing, or ſloping towards the ground, Depret 
ſed, mclanclioly, dejected. The lowelt 
of my deronsbr thoughts.“ Sidney. Scl- 
dom ute} in the laſt ſenſe. 

DO WNY, Adj. covered with ſoft, ſhort 
feathers, or with a nap. Made cf ſoft fea- 
thers or dowr, Soft, tender, ſoothing, 
« Shake off thi. dowry Neep.” Shak. 

De XO'LOGY, s. [trom daga, Gr. and 
Azy0;,] a ſhort ſentence including praiſe and 
thanklyiving to God; ſuch as“ Glory be the 
Fatber, and ty the Son, and to the Holy Ghaſt. 
This was called the greater d:x-/o7y, and re- 
ceived its latter name from its beginning with 
the word Jg in Greek, which ligniſies glory. 
Suppotcd by fome to be inſtituted by the ca- 
tholies of Anti.ch in the year 350, and by 
others to have been uſed in 341. 

DO' XX, S [from den, Belg. ] a ſtrum- 
pet, a proſſitute. 

To DOZE, V. N. [d ers, Sax. does, 
Delg.] to umher, to be halt allcep. Aclive- 
ly, to fup fy, or make dull and heavy, 

DOZEN, S. twelve things or perſons. 

DO less, S. Nlvepineſs, drou ſineſs, 
heavineſs; a firong prop nſty to ſleep. 

DO'ZY, Adj. inclined to fleep ; drouſy, 
ſleepy, flugzith. 

DRA'B, S. {drabbe, Sex.] a common 
proſtitute; an unchaſte woman, 


DRA'CHM, S. [pronounced dram] the 


16th port of an ounce avoirdupoile weight, 
Among apoihecaries, the Sch part of an 
ounce, weighing either ihiee ſeruples or 60 
rains. 

DRA“F, S. [from def, Fax.] any thing 
thrown away, (weepings, refute, oflals, chall, 


; 


DRA 


yo dreps. ** Lately come from ſwine-kee 
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ing, and from eating droff and huſks.” $i, 
% Younger brothers, but the draff of n 
ture. Dryd. 

To DRA'G, V. A. [dragan, Sax. ] to pu 
along the ground by force or violence. T 
draw along contemptuouſly, and as unwo 
thy = notice. Neuterly, to hang fo low 
to trail, and grate upon the ground, appli 
to a door, which is hung badly on the hi 
ges, and ſweeps upon the floor with its bot 
tom edge in opening and ſhutting, 

DRA'G, S. [dreg-ret, Sax. ] a net which 
drawn along the bottom of the water, A 
inſtrument with hooks, uſed to catch holde 
things under water, 

To DRAG'GLE, V. A. to make dir 
by trailing along the ground. 

DRA'GON, S. [Fr. dragon, Ital, drag 
Lat.] a ſerpent, whether real or imagina 
ſuppoſed to be furniſked with wings, andt 
grow to an enormous ſize, Figur-tively, o 
of a violent temper. In Scripture, hierog] 
1 applied to ſignify the ſerpeut or i! 
devil. 

DRA'GON-FLY, S. in Natural Hiftor 
a bluiſh flying inſet with a narrow and lo 
body, with two pair of wings, and a ſting 
the tail. 

DRA'GON-LIKE, Adj. 


pen and 
hair of a 
„ his e 
air, and 
moaping 
tudy, fc 


is ſpeec 
ſous, co 
went, al 
tarater 


reſembling s a 1. 


dragen in diſpoſition. Fiery, furious. douſes, | 
figlits dragon ſile. Shak. n his de 
DRAGO ON, S. [dragen, Teut. ] a foto thi 
er, who ſerves both on foot and horſeback. ching 
To DRAGO'ON, v. A. to deliver up WfcuraQter 
the mercy of ſoldiers, To compel a pet Lees of 
to embrace or quit an opinion by force DRA“ 
arms, | ehth pa 
To DRA*.N, V. A. [erainer, Fr. | WMiourativ 
draw off fluids gradually. To empty a vel judgm 
by gradually drawing off its contents. Prad 
exhauſt, by ſetting in ſuch a poſture 28 irtuon 
fluid muſt neceſſarily run out. e drams 
DRA'IN, S. a channel through which , To DE 
ters are exhauſted or drawn, A water-cour|ine's ſelf 
A ſluice; a ditch. DRA“! 
DRA KE, S. [ dreck, Belg.] the mae of Wihiece or 
duck. A ſmall piece of cannon, which ſor 
DRA'KE, [sir FRANCIS] the ſon Meeney of 
Edmund Drake, a ſailor, and born near TYWholition i 
viſ ock in 1545, and educated at the exe french cr 
and under the care of Sir John Hawkins, other 
kinſman, Ke was one of the moſt dil vty to | 
oniſhed naval heioes in the reign of queen Magie hat 
lizabeth, To recite all his great and fer ond any 
able actions, would require a volume. T\\inowledg 
much we mult add, that he was a man, *'otwithſt 
might be ſaid to have a head to contr:ve, Waltoniſhm 
geart to undertake, and a hand ready to m on t. 
cute whatever promifed glory to himſelf, would req 
good to his country. The moſt di(tinguilWMrious may 
ing aQtion of his life, his voyage round Witte critica 
globe, gives us ſuch a ſignal inſtance ef DRAN 
rage, intrepidity, ſagacity, and diferetion, Kpreſente 
DRAM 


(carce ſeem to have met in one man bet? 
bir der of a | 


DRA 


in, And if we conſider him as the great 
bor of our navigation to the Weſt and 
il Indies, as one who ſhewed it practicable 
p act againſt the Spaniards, both by ſea and 


topuliMkad; 25 the introducer ot tobacco into this 
e. TWin:4om ; as the promoter of the cheſt a- 
unworfMChatham, for the relief of ſeamen wounded 
low Mb the ſervice of their country, and of his 


niſiag the reputation of the Engliſh ſailors fo 
high, that they were ſought after and em- 
gloye4 by all nations of the world, we may 
bok on him as the remote cauſe of our gran- 
fear, and the extenſiveneſs of our com- 
perce. As ſome account of his perſon and 
dar cter may not be unacceptab'e, we add, 
that his ſtature was low, but well ſet, his cheſt 
wen and broad, his head very round, his 
hair of a fine brown, his beard full and come- 
V his eyes large and clear, his complexion 


gina fir, and his countenanee freſh, chearful and 
and foraging. As navigation had been his whole 
ly, ody, fo he knew it thoroughly, and was 
crop WMperfcft maſter of every ſcience, eſpecially aſ- 


wnomy, which could render him complete 
h the nautic art. Though he did not poliſh 
tis ſpeech by ſtudy, yet it was ſtrong, ner- 
wus, conciſe, and though not diffuſe, elo- 
went, and captivating : and to conclude his 
turater with the words of Fuller, He 
rs a religious man towards God, and his 
buſes, where he eame chaſte in his life, jult 
n his dealings, true of his word, and merci- 
ful to thoſe, which were under him, hating 
whing ſo much as idleneſs. Such was the 
MarzQer of this great man See Campbell's 
Lives of the Admirals. 

DRA'M, S. [drachm or drachma, Lat.] the 
ezhth part of an ounce, applied to weight. 
hyuratively, a ſmall quantity.“ No dram 
judgment.“ Dryd. Such a quantity of 
birtuous liquors, as is uſually drank at once. 
Sirituous liquors, ** From the ſtrong fate 
t drams if thou get free.“ Pope. 
To DRA'M, V. A.to arink, or accuſtom 
me's ſelf to drink ſpirituous liquors. 

DRA'MA, S. [3ga/42, Gr.] in Poetry, a 
piece or poem compoſed for the ſtage, in 
which ſome action is repreſented. The defi- 


ſon Neacy of the Engliſh in this ſpecies of com- 
ar 1 ipolition is diſplayed with great oſtentation by 
x pc ifrench critics, who notwithſtanding can have 
ins, Wo other boaſt of ſuperiority, but their ſer- 
di\:1ility to rules; the noble ſtrokes, which the 
ice regie hand of a Shakeſpear has ſnatched be- 
4 jond any of their favourite authors, and the 


knowledge he diſp'ays of human nature, muſt 
dot ithſtanding all their outcries, claim their 
ltoniſhmeat ; to enter into a minute criti- 
alm on the excellencies of this ſingle author, 
would require too much room; but the cu- 
nous may meet with abundant ſatisfaction in 
the critical works of our own writers, 


DRA 
| DRA'MATIST, S. the author of a dra- 


matic piece, 

DRANNK, S. the preter of drink. 

DRAPER, S. one who deals in either lin- 
nen or woollen cloth. 

DRA'PERY, S. the art of making cloth. 
Cloth made either of linen or woolen. Ser- 
ved the lord with drapery ware. Hiſt, of Jobu 
Bull.” In Painting and Sculpture, the re- 
pre entation of the garments or clothing of 
figures, 

DRA'STIC, Adj. 
Gr. to act or — 
gorous, efficacious. 
which works ſoon. 

DRA'UGHT, S. [from draios, draght, Belg.] 
the act of drinking. A quantity of liquor 
drank at once. That which is fit or proper 
for a perſon to drink. The act on of moving 
or dragging carriages. ** Oxen for all forts 
of draught.” Temple, The quality of being 
moved by pulling. A repreſentation by paint- 
ing a ſketch, A picture. In Fiſhing, the 
act of catching a fiſh by a drag-net. In War, 
forces drawn off from the main army. The 
depth which a ſhip ur veſſel ſinks into the 
water. In Commerce, a bill drawn by one 
perſon on another for money. Draughts is 
a game played on a chequered table with round 
pieces of box and ebony, 

To DRAW, V. A. ſpreter, drew ; Part. 
paſſ. drawn, dragan, Sax.] to pull from one 
place to another, To attract, to draw to- 
wards itſelf, To breathe, or inhale, applied 
to air. To take from a caſk or veſſel, To 
drain or empty, applied to liquors, ſometimes 
aſed with of. To pull out of the ſcabbard, 
to unſheath. To take bread out of an oven. 
Io open or ſeparate from each other. To 
ancloſe if cloſe before, but to cloſe together 
if open,appliedto curtains. To lengthen or pro- 
tract, applied to literary compolitions, In 
Painting, to repreſent the likeneſs of any 
perſon or thing. To imply, to infer. To 
— 2 to form in writing. To draw a 
brief, In Cookery, to take out the guts of 
poultry, To draw in, to wreſt or force any 
expreſlion to favour a particular cauſe, ap- 
applied towards arguments. To entice, to ſe- 
duce, to prevail on by fondneſs. To draw off, 
to extract by diſtillation z to exhauſt, to a 
ſtrat, to withdraw or turn aſide or divert, 
applied to the mind. To deduce as a conſe- 
quence or inference, To expoſe, joined to 
batred or envy. ** This would draw cn him 
the hatred of all good men.“ To unſheath 
a fword in order to ſtab a perſon. ** He drew 
on or upon him in a full company. In Com- 
merce, to addreſs a bill for a ſum of money 
to a perſon, To draw over, to perſuade a 
perſon to revolt, or change his ſentiments or 
party. To draw out, to lengthen the ſpace 
of time or place a thing . otherwiſe oc- 
cupy; to protract. In military affairs, to 


Neragiusg, Gr. from , 
powerful, forcible, vi- 
In Medicine, a remedy 


f DRAMA/TIC, DRAMA'TICAL, Adj. 
ion, Wpreſented by action, or on the ſtage. 
bel DRAMA/TICALLY, Adv. after the man - 


ter of a poem acted on the ſtage, 


detach or ſeparate from the main body ; to 
34 2 Fre pare 


DRE. 


prepare for ation. To draw up, to form in 
wiiting,/t6 compoſe, Neuterly, to move by 
force, applied to the manner in which beafis 
move any carriage. To influence, attract, 
or act upon as a weight or force, To con- 
tract or hrink. Dr into leſs room.“ 
Bacon. Joined to an adverb or adjective, im- 
plying approach, to advance or move to- 
wards. To take a card out of a pack. To 
deſcribe in words or colours. To make a 
ſore eiſcharges matter. To draw back, to 
retreat or retire, To draw , to decline an 
engigement, or make à retreat. To draw 
an, to come nearer, to advance or approach, 
applied to time, or the exiſtence of ſome 
gvent, 

DRA'W, S. the act of drawing: the lot 
taken or drawn. 

DRA'WBACE, S. money paid back or 
abated for ready money. Figuratively, a 
deduction of the value or qualities of a thing. 
In Commerce, certain duties either of the 
cuſtoms or exciſe, allowed upon the expor- 
tation of ſome of our own manufactures, or 
on certain foreign merchandizes that have 

aid a duty on importation. 

DRA*WBRIDGE, S. a bridge movipg on 
hinges, and by means of chains, lifted up 
or let down at pleaſure. 

DRAWER, S. one employed in fetching 
water. In taverns, one who draws liquors, 
One who forms the reſemblance of a perſon, 
with a pen, pencil or bruſh. Applied to 
things, that which has the power of attract- 
ing towards itſelf. In Surgery, that which 
diſcharges humours. A box which flides in 
a grove or cafe, In the plural, that part of 
dreſs which covers the thighs and poſteriors. 

DRA'WING, S. the act of taking the 
likeneſs of a thing or perſon. A picture or 
ſketch, | 

DRAWING-ROOM, S. 2 room for 
company to retire after an entertainment. 
A room fer the reception of company at 
Court. 

DRA'WN, Part. paſſ. from DRAW, 

To DRAY'WL, V. N. to pronounce one's 
words with a flow drawling diſagreeable 
whine. 

. DRA'Y, S. a low cart, uſed by brewers 
to convey their beer. 

DREAD, S. [from dred, Sax. ] terror 
ar fear, the ſenſation occaſioned by the ſight 
of ſame terrible object. Awful or veverable. 

To DRE'AD, V. N. [dreden, Sax.] to 
fear to an exceſſive degree. 

DREADFUL, Adj. cauſing exceſſive 
fear. Frightful, terrible. 

DRE'ADFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to cauſe fear, terror, or dre:d. 

DR E ADFULNESS, S. that quality which 
cauſcs exceſſive fear or terror, 


DRE'ADLESS, Adj. void of fear, Un- 


DRE 


droom, Belg.] the images which are » 
ace! to the mind — ſleep. pin 
tively, a chimera, a groundleſs fancy, 
conceit. 

To DREAM, V. N. to have ideas in i 
mind, while the outward ſenſes are ſtopy 
during ſleep. To think, to fancy withot 
reaſons. 

DRE'AMER, S. one who perceives thing 
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cut off 
lon, © 


during ſleep. A perſon fond of conceit Sw 
A faneitul man; a man loſt in wild imagin 34a 
tions, ] = 
DRE'AR, Adj. [dreoring, Sax.] affect. mor 
with ſorrow, grief, 2 — Mourt * 
Ars. N 
DRE'ARY, Adj. {drevrig, Sax. full MAL B 
ſorrow or mourntul. Gloomy, diſmal, None) 
affecting with melancholy, darf 
DRE DGE, S. a thick, ſtrong net, gens. 
rally uſed for catching oyſters, and is a T att 
cics of a drag · net. mdency 
To DRE/DGE, v. A. to fiſh with a % r © 
In Cookery, to ſtrew flour over meat ve U 
it is roaſting. . e a be 
DRE DGER, S. one who fiſhes with e. 
dredge. A box with holes at the top uſed f E. 
dreſs t 


lirewing flour on meat when it is roaſting, 
DREG'GINESS, S. fullneſs of lees, drep 
or foulneſs, abounding with a ropy ſubſtance 
or ſediment. 
DREG'GISH, Adj. abounding with let 
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drege, or ſediment, 1 E 
DREC'GY, Adj. muddy, fou Ke 
ſediment. e 0 
DREG'S, S. [from dreften, Sax. ] the e b 
or toul part of -_ liquor. Figurativety, th To DR 
refuſe, ſweeping, or worthleis part of fe 
thin g- d drink t 
To DRE'NCH, V. A. [drercan, Sax.] t ay, to 
ſoak, to plunge all over in ſome liquor. e, 
waſh, To ſteep. To moiſten, To admi the ea 
nifter phyſic by force or violence. _ 
DRE'NCH, s. a draught, or will. MIL N. 
potion or drink for a ſick horſe. Phy” of li 
which muſt be given by force. © The RUN 
counſels are more like a drench that muſt be Frank. 
poured down.” X. Charles. A channel 0 RUN] 
water. ng lary 
DRENCHER, 8. a perſon who deo 
ſteps, or ſoaks any thing. One who adi do 
niſters phiſic by violence. = 
To DRE'SS, V. A. [dr ger, Fr.] to adorn I, 


deck, or ſet out with cloaths. In Surgery 
to apply a plaiſter or other remedy to 


* fro 
wound. To curry or rub, applied to horſe m 
To keep free from weeds, to adjuſt, or kee To re 
iv 


regular, applied to gardening. To prepete 
for any purpoſe, To trim, applied to lamps 
To prepare victuals fit for eating. To com! 
out, or adorn the hair or perukes. 
DRF'SS, S. that which a perſon wean 
to cover his body, Cloaths, or ſpendid at- 
rire. 


DRESSER, S. one who is employed u game 


daunted, bold. | 
ERE'AM, S. [pronounced dreme, from 


d drive 0 


dreſſing o perſon, A long kind of a * 


DRI 


kitchen. One emp! in keeping a 
nen or plantation in order. A gardener, 
The dreſſer of his vineyard." Luke, 
PRESSING, S. in Surgery, the plaiſter, 
ather remedy, applied to a ſore, 

DRE'ST, participle of DRESS. 

To DRI'B, V. A. [from dribble] to ſteal, 
cut off, or take a part of the gains of a 
on. He who drives their bargains, 
þ a part. Dryd. 
DRI'BBLEF, V. N. [from drip or dripan, 
] to fall in drops. To let fall from 
's mouth, Actively, to throw down, or 
utter in drops. © Dribb1: it all the way up 
bis.” Swvifr. 

DRI'BLET, S. a ſmall, or trifling ſum 
money, 

DRI'FT, S. the force which impells or 
wes. A ſtratum, layer, or. covering of 
matter blown together by the wind. 
mdency, or particular deſign, The ſcope 
tenor of. a diſcourſe, or argument. 

To DRI'LL, V. A. [drillen, Beis. to 
e hole with an augur, gimlet, or drill. 
dbore. Figuratively, to draw ſtep by ſtep, 
& with on. To drill him on from one 
dneſs to another.“ To range in battle 
« The foes appear'd drawn up and 


ige through ſmall holes or interſtices. 
Drill through the ſandy ſtratum. every 
- the waters with the ſandy ſtratum 
* Thomſen. 

DRILL, om the verb] an inſtrument 


he lee to bore holes. 
y, Me DRI'NK, V. N. to ſwallow liquors. 
of quratively, to ſwallow liquors to exceſs. 


ddrink to, to ſalute in drinking. Figura- 
dy, to ſuck up or abſorb, To receive by 
nlet, applied to the eyes to ſee; applied 
* cars, to heat. To make a perſon 
ok, 

DRUNK, S. liquor to be ſwallowed. Any 
kd of liquor, > 


n Adj. that which is fit to 
rank. 


DRINKER, S. one who is fond of ſwal- 
ing large quantities of liquors. 

ToDRUP, V. N. drippen, Belg.] to let 
in drops, applied to the fat which falls 
m meat, while roaſting, 

DRI'P, S. that which drops, or falls in 


ps. 
VRI'PPING, S. the fat which drops or 
u from meat while roaſting, 
To DRYVE, v. A. I preter. drove, 0 
driven or drove, dreiban, Goth. ] to 
« along by ſome violent impulſe or preſ- 
To ſend to any place, by force. To 
e, or break by force, joined to aſunder. 
9 convey animals, or force them to walk 
m one place. to another. To force or 
apel. To enforce or puſh home a proof 
tzument, To drive trade, to carry it on. 


i'd,” Hudib. To drain, or make its | 


|} 
To ruſh with violence, To conduct a - car- 
riage. To drive ar, to intend, to endea- 
vour to accompliſh, to have a tendency to. 

To DRIVEL, V. N. [a corruption from 
DRIBBL E] to let the ſpittle, or ſlaver fall 
out of one's mouth. 

DRUVVEL, S. ſlaver, ſpittle, or moſture 
from the mouth. 

DRI'VELLER, S. a fool or idiot, 

DRYVVELLING, Part. doting ; weak, 
fooliſh, *© This drive/ling love is like a 

t natural.” Shak. 

DRYVEN, Part, of DRIVE. 

DRIVER, S. that which communicates 
motion by force. One who conveys beaſts 
from one place to another. ne who guides 
the cattle which draw any carriage. 

To DRI'ZZLE, v. A. ſdrijelen, Teut. 
to ſhed in ſmall drops like dew, To let fa 
in ſmall, flow drops. 

DRIZZLY, Adj. deſcending in ſmall, 
ſlow drops. Reſembling a miſt, dew, or 
moiſt vapour. 

To DROIL, V. N. to work ſluggiſhly 
and flewly; to plod. The droilling pea» 
ſant.” Govern. of the Tongue. 

DRO'LE, Adj. {dri/e, Fr.] comical ; 

veer, exciting laughter. 

DRO/LE, S. [droler, Fr.] a perſon who 
endeavours to raiſe mirth by antic geſtures, 
or comical jeſts. A merry-andrew, buffoon, 
or jack pudding, A comical farce. 

To DRO'LE, V. N. to jeſt, or play the 
merry andrew, or buffoon. 

DRO/LLERY, S. jeſts, ridicule; or an 
endeavour to excite mirth, or laughter. 

DR O'MEDARY, S. [dromedarie, Fr. dro- 
medaro, Ital.] in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of 
camel reported to travel 100 miles a day. 
It is ſmaller, flenderer and nimbler than 
the common camel; it is about ſeven f. 
and a half high, from the ground to the 
top of its head. 

DRO'NE, S. the male bee, which hatches 
the young, makes no honey, has no ſting, 
and is driven from the hive, when the 
hatching time is over. Figuratively, an in- 
active, or ſluggiſh perſon. 

To DRONE, V. N. to live an inactive, 
uſeleſs life. A long reſtive race of droning 
Kings.“ — — 

DRO' Nis H, Adj. like a drone, ſluggiſh, 
uſeleſs. 

To DROO P, V. A. [droef, Belg.] to 
languiſh or hang down the head with ſorrow, 
To grow faint, or diſpirited. To ſink ; to 
lean downwards. To decline, or wear away. 
Till day drops. Par. Loſe. 

DRO/P, S. {droppa, Sax.] a ſmall par- 
ticle of water or other fluid. The ronndneſs 
of a drop of any fluid is by Sir Iſaac Newton 
attributed to the greater attraction between 


the primary particles of the drop, than that 
between the particles of the drop and thoſe 
of the circumambient air. As much liquor 


table ve out, to expel or force from a place. 


heavy with ſleep, to ſlumber, 


DRO 
as falls at once, when there is not a conti- 
nued ſtieam. A diamond hanging from the 
ear, fo called from its reſembling the form 
of a drop of any fluid in its deſcent. In 
Phyſie, any ſpiritous medicine to be taken in 
drops. at 

"Co DROP, V. A. [drippan, Sax.] to 
pour in ſmall particles. To let a thing fall 
from the hand, to utter ſlightly, without 
caution. To drop in, to vilit a perſon caſu- 
a'ly, or without ſetting out with that deſign. 
To intermit, ceaſe, or decline. To decline 
or refuſe following or aſſociating with, To 
loſe in its progreſs, To bedrop or ſpecklc. 
% Their wav'd coats dropp'd with gold.” 
Milt. Neuterly, to fall in ſeparate particles, 
To let drops fall, to fall from a higher 
ſituatien, To fall without violence. To 
fall faddenly, to die, To et drop, to paſs 
over without mentioning; to buy in obli- 
vion or lilence, 

DROP'LET, S. a ſmall drop. © Thoſe 
repl:ts which— forming good-nature fall.“ 
$hok. ; 

PAOY/PSTED, Part. aſſected, or  afflifted 
with a dropſy. 

DRO'PSY, S. {from FAydropifie, Fr. hi- 
drot iſia, Ital.] in Phylic, a preternatural col- 
lection of aqueous ſerum, or water in any 
part of the body, which greatly diſtends the 
veſlels, is attended with a weakneſs of di- 
geftion, and a continual thirſt, 

DRO'SS, S. the waſte, ſcum, or ſedi- 
ment of any metal. The ruſt of a mctal. 
Figuratively, the moſt worthleſs parts of any 
thing. 

PRO'SSINESS, S. the ſcum, impurity 
of mctals, Foulnefs ; ruſt. 

DRO/SSY, Adj. full of impurities, or 
foulnefs. Figuratively, as worthleſs as 
drofs | 

DRO'VE, S. a number of cattle collected 
together, under the guidance of one or more 
perſuns. Any collection of animals. Figu- 
ratively, a great multi: ude. 

DRO'VER, S. one who condufts or 
drives oxen or ſheep to market, 

DROU'GHT, S. {&rophre, Belg.] dry 
wenthei, want of rain. Ihirſt. 

DROU/GH | INFSS, S. the ſlate of a 
fluid or ſoil which is in want of rain. The 
Nate of a perſon aſſected with thirſt, 

DROU/GHTY, Adj. wanting rain, parched 

with heat or thirſt. Thirſty, 
To DRO'WN, V. A. {dryncan, Sax. to 
drink] to plunge and ſuſſocate under water. 
To overflow, or cover with water. Figu- 
rat vely, to immerge, plunge in, or over- 
helm with any thing. To die, or be ſuf- 
focated under the watcr, 

To DROW'SE, V A. [dreſer, Pelg.] to 
make- ſtrongly inclined to ſleep. ** My 
drixwſed ſenſes.” Shak. Neuterly, to become 
To look 


z 


heavy, oppoſed to hear ful. 


DR U 
DROW'SILY, Adv. in ſuck a mann 
jm a propeality to ſleep, Heavily ; f 


ADLY 

DROW'SINESS, S. a ſtronę pro 
ſleep. Slothfulneſs. alk ©: 

DROW'SY, Adj. inclined to ſleep. 
guratively, cauſing ſleep. Dull or fu 
„% His dr9w/y reaſoning.” Aterb. 

To DRU'B, V. A. [druber, Dan. ] to h 
with a ſtick 7 o thump, or cudyel. A we 
of contempt. ** I ſhould have been dry}; 
Locke. 

DRU'B, S. a thump, knock, or blow, 
ſound beating with a ftick. 

To DRU'DGE, V. A. [drecan, 82 
— work hard at ſervile employments. 

ave, 

DRU'DGE, S. one employed in mean 
fat guing lIabdur, A ſlzve. 

D 


DRU DGER, S. a mean hard labou bich thi 


A box with holes on the top, from vbe , an 
flower is ſcattered upon meat while roaſtii ies 
See DREDGE, air pin 
DRUDGERY, S. low; mean; ſerefiÞs ligh 
t.bour, ined pre 
DRU/DGINGLY, Adj. in a labore plura 
fatiguing, ſervile, and toiſſome manner, N »eceſl 
DRU'G, S. [drogue, Fr. drova, Peri.) WF) mus! 
ingredient uſed in phyſie or dying. Fig this 
tively, any thing of a ſmall value, this ſci nt, ( 
may probably be owing to a corruption pelation 
dreg. A drudge. Such as may the pa ſun 
drugs freely command.“ Shak, aling 11 
DRU GGET, 8 a fort of thin inte! 
ſometimes all wool, ſometimes halt Er rath 
half thread. and ſometimes corded. th, witl 
DRU'GGIST, S. [dreghiſt, Belg.] « 4. 
an: 


who ſells phyſical ingredients or medicir 
differing from an apothecary becauſe ſell 
by wholeſale, not preſcribing for diſorders 
viſiting patients, or not making up phyli 
ans receipts z though it muſt be confeſſed t 
the trade have at preſent incroached on 
theſe branches, and excepting the viſiting 
patients, taking away all diſtinction betwe 
the two proteſſions. 

DRUID, S. [derio, oaks, and hud, inc 
tation] the prieſts of religion amongſt 
Britons, Celtic Gauls, and Germans. T: 
were in Britain the firſt and moſt diſtingui 
ed. order in the iſland, ſelected out of the 
families, and the honours of their birth, 
ded to thoſe of their function, procured the 
the higheſt veneration. They were verſed 
aſtronomy, geometry, natural philoſop 
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politics and geography; had the admin imme 
tion of all ſacred things, were the interp! kd, | 
ers of the gods, and ſupreme judges in ss. 
cauſes, whether eccleſiaſtic or civil. FM blood 
ſtkeir determination was no appeal, and » DRU'N 
ever refuſed to acquieſce in their deciſions "f* of ſtro 
reckoned impious, and excommunicat DRUN 
They were generally governed by a {in = 


perſon, called an arch-druid, who preſides 


all their aſſemblies. Once a year they! 


D R U 
tate or rather aſſewble in à wood in the 


7% ee ifland, at which time they uſed 
i receive — from all parts, and hear 
es. Their uliar opinions, are not 

12 | aſcertained — though it is agreed 
ep. ill that they held the immortality of the 
(Ms, and its tranſmigration; that nothing 
d appeaſe the gods more powerfally than 
Ja lacrifices, and that there was one ſu- 
A wn: deity who preſided over all others, 
e Texth, whence we may eaſily trace the 
dh Duw, or the French Diew God, whence 

low, ſeem more probably derived than from 
, Lat. as ſupoſed by ſome etymologiſts. 

„ Se Druids committed none of their princi- 
bY s to writing, but tranſmitted them to po- 
ity by oral tradition z for which purpoſe 

mean were reduced to verſe, and were learnt 
their diſciples. The great veneration in 

laboul ich this ſect of men were held by the an- 


mats, and the many attempts made by learn- 
critics to trace their origin, and diſcover 
r principles, muſt ſet them in an advanta- 
pus light, Yet with all their ſplendor are 
ned great defects; their acknowledgment 


| whe 
roa(tir 


; ſer 


boriol : plurality of gods, and their aſſerting 
ner, We oecefſity of human ſacrifices, muſt detract 
erſ. N much from their character, and confirm 
Figuf n this principle, that the hiſtory of all 


tions, ſhews the expediency of a divine 
elation, and that thoſe countries on which 
e ſun of righteouſneſs has not riſen with 
aling in his wings, however famous for 
ir intellectual abilities, or literary talents, 
we rather groped their way, than ſeen their 
th, with reſpect to religious doctrines. 

DRUM, S. { rromme, Dan. drumme, — 
wilke ioftrument, bent in a cylindrica 


is ſe 
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ſeclli m, covered at each end with vellum or 
ders Frchment, which ſtretches by means of 
phyſi s running from one extremity to the 
{Ned ier; and made to ſound by beating one of 
4 on ends with ſticks, Xertle-Drum, is that 
(ting Poſe body is made of braſs or copper in the 
berwe of a kettle. The drum of the ear, is a 

all membrane in the inner part of that or- 
\ incl. which is fo ſtretched as to convey the 
gt t altion of ſound, by the vibration. 
Iro DRUM, V. N. to beat on a drum 
nou) 2 ſtick. 


the H PRU"M-MATJOR, S. the chief or prin- 


th, drummer of a regiment. 
d tht DAU'MMIER, S. one who beats or ſounds 
erſed tum. 


DRUNK, Adj. from drink] intoxicated 
immoderate drinking, Figuratively, 

d, beautifully applied to inanimate 

ings, “ I will make mine arrows drunk 

th blood. Deut. xxix. 6. 

DRU'NKARD, S. one given to exceſſive 

le of ſtrong liquors. 

DRU'NKEN, Part. [from drink] intoxi- 

med with liquor. Given to habitual drunk- 

aus or intoxication, 


DRY 
DRUNNKENLY, Adv. after the manner 


of one intoxicated, 

DRU'NKENNESS, S. in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural compreſſion of the brain, occaſion- 
ed by the fumes, or ſpirituous parts of liquors, 
whereby perſons imagine cvery thing turns 
round ; to this muſt be added, an entire loſs 
of underſtanding, a voice faultering and ſcaree 
articulate z an incapacity to walk, and all 
the ſigns of a temporary madneſs. 

DRY', Adj. {[drige, Sax. dreogh, Belg.] 
hard, or without wet. Without rain, applied 
to the ſeaſons. Thirſt. Figuratively, thirſt- 
ing or immoderately deſirous of, applied to 
the affetions. So diy he was for ſway.” 
Shak, Jejune, barren, plain, void of orna- 
ment, or any embelliſhment to make it 
pleaſe; applied to ſtyle or literary producti- 
ons, Severe. 

„Hud dry baſtings uſed to prove 

« The readieſt remedies of love.” Hudib. 

To DRY, V. A. to free from moiſture, or 
wet. To wipe away moiſture, To ſcorch 
or affect with thirſt, To drain, or drink up. 
&* Dry'd an unmeaſurable bowl.” Neuterly, 
to grow free from, or be drained of moiſ- 
ture. 

DRYDEN, [JOHN, Eſq] was the fon 
of Eraſmus Dryden, Eſq; of Tichmarſh, 
and grandſon of Sir Eraſmuſt Dryden of Ca- 
nonſbury, both in Northamptonſhire, and 
was born ſome time in the year 1641, at 
Oldwincle, or Aldwinkle near Oundle, in the 
ſaid county, a village, which, as he himſelf 
informs us, belonged to the earl of Exeter, 
and which was alſo famous for giving birth 
to the celebrated Dr, I homas Fuller, the hiſ- 
torian. 

He received the rudiments of his grammer 
learning at Weltminſter ſchool, under the 
learned Dr. Buſby, and from thence was re- 
moved in 1650 to Cambridge, being elected 
ſcholar of Trinity College, ot which he ap- 
pears by his Latin verſes in the Epitbalamia Can- 
tabrigienſ. 40, 1662, to have been afterwards 
a fellow, — Yet in his earlier days, he gave 
no very extraordinary indications of genius, 
for, even the year before he quitted the uni- 
verlity, he wrote a poem on the death of lord 
Haſtings, which was by no means a preſage 
of that amazing perfection in poetic] powers 
which he afterwards poſſeſſed. — His firſt play, 
viz. The Wild Gallants, did not appear till he 
was not much leſs than forty years of age, 
and then met with ſuch indifferent ſucceſs, 
that had not neceſſity afterwards compelled 
him to purſue the arduous taſk, the Engliſh 
ſtage had perhaps never been favoured with 
ſome of its brighteſt ornaments. - 
But to proceed more regularly. On the 
death of Oliver Cromwell he wrote ſome he- 
roic ſtanzas to his memory; but on the re- 
ſtoration; being delirous of ingratiating him- 
ſelf with the new eourt, he wrote, firſt, a 


poera 


DRY DRY 


poem entitled Afras redux, and afterwards a | vindication of the Romiſh tenets, viz, 47 
negyrick to the king on his coronation. fence f the Papers, written by the late king 
In 1662, he addreſſed a poem to the lord | b memory, found in his ſtrong box, x 
chancellor Hyde, preſented on New- Year's | the celebrated poem, afterwards anſwered 
3 and in the ſame year a ſatire on the] lord Hallifax, entitled the Find and the p; 
Dutch— In 1668 appeared his Annus Miradilis, | ther. —By this extraordinary ſtep, he not or 
which was an hiſtorical in celebration of | engagaged himſelf in controverſy, and i 
the duke of York's victory over the Dutch. | curred much cenſure and ridicule from! 
—— Theſe pieces at length obtained him the fa- } cotemporary wits, but, on the completion 
vour of the crown, and Sir William D'Ave- the revolution, being, on account of his 
nant dying the fame year, Mr. Dryden was | ly-chofen _ diſqualified from beat 
appointed to ſucceed him as poet - laureat.— | any office under the government, he 
About this time alſo his inclination for wri- | ſtripped of the laurel to which he had be 


itting i 


Proden, 


k enou 
{uſed tc 


ting for the ſtage ſeems firſt to have ſhewn it- | appointed, which to his ſtill greater mon 10 — 
ſelf, for beſides his concern with Sir William | cation was beſtowed on Richard Flecke * 
D' Avenant in the altcration of Shakeſpeare s ja man to whom he had the moft ſettled ave ” 99-4 
Tempeſt, which was the laſt work that gen- | fon. —This circumſtance occaſioned his wi; Clem 


tleman was engaged in, Mr. Dryden, in 1669, [ting the very ſevere poem, called Mac Flick: 
produced his Wild Gallants, a comedy.—This, | Mr, Dryden's circumſtances had never bet 
as I have before obſerved, met with very in- affluent, but now being deprived of this lit 
different ſucceſs; yet the author, not being ſupport, he found himſelf reduced to then 
diſcouraged by its failure, ſoon after gave the | ceſſity of writing for meer bread —We c 
public his Indian Emperor, which finding a | ſequen ly find him from this period engap 
more favourable reception, encouraged him fin works of labour as well as genius, vi. 
to proceed, and that with ſuch rapidity that, | tranflating works of others; and to this n 
in the key to the Duke of Buckingham's Re- | ceſſity perhaps our nation ſtands indebted f 
bearſal, he is recorded to have engaged him- | ſome of the beſt tranſlations extant —1n 
ſelf by contract for the writing of tour plays | year he loſt the laurel he publiſhed the Li 
a year; and indeed, in the years 1679 and jof St. Francis Xavier, from the French. } 
7680, be appears to have fulfilled that con- | 1694, came out a tranſlation of Juvenal at 
tract.— To this unhappy neceflity that our Perſius, in the firſt of which he had a con 
author lay under, are to be attributed all thoſe f derable hand, and of the latter the entire 
irregularities, thoſe bombaſtic flights, and | ecution.—In 1695 was publiſhed his proſe 
ſometimes even puerile exuberances, which I ſion of Freſuoy's Art of Painting, and th 
he has been ſo ſeverely criticized on for, and | year 1697 gave the world that tranſlation « 
which in the unavoidable hurry in which he} Virgil's works entire, which till does, a 
wrote, it was impoſſible he ſhould find time | perhaps ever will, ſtand foremoſt amongt 
to reviſe, either for the lopping away or cor- attempts made on that author. The Petit 
recting. ieces of this eminent writer, ſuch as Pro 
In 1679 there came out, An Eay on Sa-|lognes, Epilogues, Epitaphs, Elegies, Song 
fire, ſaid to be written jointly by Mr. Dryden | &c. are too numerous to ſpecify here, an 
and the carl of Mulgrave, containing fome | too much diſperſed to direct the reader to. 
, very ſevere retjeftions on the earl of Rocheſ- | The greateſt part of them however are to 
ter and the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and in | found in a Collection of Miſcellanies, in . 
168 1 Mr. D.yden publiſhed his A4>ſalom and | Vol. 12m0.— His laſt work is what is call 
Acbitoph:l, in which the well-known charac- | his Fables, which conſiſt of many of the mo 
ter of Zimri, drawn for the duke of Bucking- | interelting ſtories in Homer, Ovid, Boccs 
ham, is certainly ſevere enough to repay all | and Chaucer, tranſlated or modernized in th 
the ridicule thrown on him by that noble- | moſt elegant and poetical manner, togeths 
man in the character of Hayes. The reſent- with ſome original pieces, among which! 
ment ſhewn by the different pecrs was very that amazing Odeon St. Cecilia's Day, u hich 


different ; lord Rocheſter, who was a coward | tho” written in the very decline of its author 1 
as well as a man of the moſt depraved morals, | life, and at a period when old age and diltre the f 
baſely hired three ruffians to cudgel Dryden in | conſpired as it were to damp his poetic arco il. ſpirits 
a cotfee-houfe ; but the duke of Buckingham, and clip the wings of fancy, yet poli. as 
us we are told, in a more open manner, took | ſo much of both, as would be ſufficient ! her lif 
that talk on himſelf, and at the ſame time | have rendered him immortal, had be Wl from 
preſented him with a purſe containing no ve- written a ſingle line beſides, woman 
ry wUifling ſum of money, telling him that he} Dryden married the lady Elizabeth Hos er chi 
ave him che beating as a puniſhment for his) ard, ſiſter to the earl of Berkſhire, | , ang 
impudence, but beſtowed the gold on him as ſurvived him eight years, though for the la weiflem 
a reward for his wit. : four of them ſhe was a lunatic, having beet a, eith 


Soon after the acceſſion of King James II.] deprived of her ſenſes by a nervous fe" "Whrec0:11, 
our author changed his religion tor that of| By this lady he had three ſons, who all fer bis q 
the church ot Rome, and wrote two pieces in vived him, Their names were ny” No, X. 
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DRV 
te account will be 


llon, eſq; in bis lite of 


Sens ſo well atteſted, and is itſelt of fo very 
4 dinary a nature, that ] cannot avoid 
wh itting it to a place here. The event is as 


{uſed to calculate the nativity of his 


week after, when his 
prered, Mr. Dryden 


— 


vity prophecied to befall her ſon. 
at laſt came, and Auguſt was the inau- 


eater into the eighth year of his age. 
court being in progreſs, and Mr. Dryden 
lure, he was invited to the country-ſeat 
be earl of Berkſhire, his brother-in-law, 
keep the long vacation with him in Charl- 
in Wiles ; his lady was invited to her 


ſummer. When they came to divide the 
len, lady Elizabeth would have him take 
u, and {uffer her to take Charles; but 
Dryden was too abſolute, and they parted 
ger; he took Charles with him, and 
"as obliged to be content with John, 
the fatal day came, the anxiety ef the 
i ſpirits occalioned tuch an efferveſcence 
bod, as threw her into ſo violent a fever, 
her life was deſpaired of, till a letter 
from Mr. Dryden, reproving her for 
wmaniſh crequlity, and alluring her 
ber child was well, which recovered her 
u, and in ſix weeks after ſhe received an 
Kilement of the whole affair. Mr. 


diſtre 
ardo 
oſſeſſe 
jent t 
e nev 


| How 


* ht 


the la 


* a, either through fear of being reckon- 
| 1 for perſtitious, or as it a ſcience be- 
" e his ſtudy, was extremely cautious of 


No. X 


Joh! 


„ with all his underſtanding, was 
ak enough to be fond of judicial aſtcalogy; 
chi 


m When his lady was in labour with 
s fon Charles, he being told it was decent 
withdraw, laid his watch on the table, 
wing one of the ladies then preſent, in 
n folemn manner, to take exact notice of 
rery minute the child was born, which 
tid, and acquainted him with it. About 
was preity well 
occafion to tell 
r that he had keen calculating the child's 
ivity, and obſerved, with grief, that he 
born in af evil hour, for Jupirer, Venus, 
the Sun, were all under the Earth, and 
Lord of his aſcendant afflicted with 3 
ful ſquare of Mars and Saturn. If he 
s to aryive at the eighth year, ſays he, 
te will go near to die a violent death on 
rery birth day, but if he ſhould eſcape, as 
x but ſmall hopes, he will in the twenry- 
id year be under the very ſame evil direc- 
„ and if he ſhould eſcape that alſo, the 
-thirdor thirty-fourth year is, I fear.” — 
it he was interrupted by the immoderate 
fof his lady, who. could no longer hear 
The 


bus month in which young Dryden was 


te Mordaunt's, to paſs the remainder of 
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in and Henry, Of the laſt of theſe II letting any one know that he was a dealer in 
ag trace no particulars. The ſecond ſome 
ven of in the ſuc- 
ein g article, and with reſpect to the eldeſt 
is a circumſtance relgted by Charles 
ngreve, which 


aſtrology; therefore could not excuſe his ab- 
ſence, on his ſon's anniverſary, from a gene- 
ral hunting match, lord Berkſhire had made, 
to which all the adjacent gentlemen were in- 
vited. When he went out, he took care to 
ſet the boy à double exerciſe in the Latin 
tongue, which he taught his children him- 
ſelf, with a ſtrict charge not to !tir out of the 
room till his return; well knowing the taſk 
he had ſet him would take up longer time. 
Charles was performing his duty, in obedience 
to his father, but as ill fate would have it, the 
ſtag made towards the houſe ; and the noiſe 
alarming the ſervants, they haſted out to ſce 
the'ſport. One of them took young Dryden 
by the hand, and led him out to ſce it alſo, 
when, juſt as they came to the gate, the Gag 
being at bay with thedogs, made a bold puſh, 
and Jeaped over the court wall, which was 
very low, and very old; and the dogs follow- 
ing, threw down part of the wall ten yards in 
length, under which Charles Dryden lay 
byried. He was immediately dug out, and 
after ſix weeks languiſhing in a dangerous 
way he recovered ; fo far Dryden's predic» 
tion was fulfilled : in the twenty third year 
of his age, Charles fell from the top of an 
old tower belonging to the Vatican at Rome, 
occaſioned by a ſwimming in his head; with 
which he was ſeized, the heat of the day be- 
ing exceſſive. He again recovered, but was 
ever after in a languiſhing fickly ſtate. In 
the thirty-third year of his age, being re- 
turned to En gland, he was unhappily drowned 
at Windſer, He had with another gentle- 
man ſwam twice over the 'Thames ; but te-; 
turaiag a third time, it was ſuppoſed be was 
taken with the cramp, becauſe he called out 
for help, though too late. Thus the father's 
calculation proved but too prophetical. 

At laſt, after a long life, barraſied with 
the moſt laborious of all fatigues, viz. that 
of the mind, and continually made anxious 
by diſtreſs and difficulty, our author departed 
this life on the firſt of May 1701, and was 
interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. On the 
19th of April he had been very bad wi.h the 
gout and eriſipelas in one leg; but he was 
then ſomewhat recovered, and deſigned to 
go abroad; on the Friday following he eat a 
partridge for his ſupper, and going totake a 
turn in the little garden behind his houſe in 
Gerard-Street, he was ſcized with a violent 
pain under the ball of the great toe of his 
right foot; that, unable to ſtand, he cried 
out ſor help, and was carried in by his ſer- 
vants, when, upon, ſending tor ſurgeons, 
they found a ſmall bladk ſpot in the place at- 
fected ; he ſubmitted to their preſent applica- 
tions, and when gone /calied his ſon Charles 
to him, uſing theſe words. © 1 know this 
black ſpot is a 9 I know 2lfo, 
that it will ſcize my head, and that they will 
attempt to cut off wy leg; but I command 
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my ſon, by your filial duty, that you do 
— ſuffer aan I — he 
ſoreto!d, the cvent proved, and his ſon was 
too dutiful to diſobey bis father's commands. 
On the Wedneſday morning following, he 
breathed his laſt, under the moſt excruciating 
pains in the ſixty-ninth year of his age. 
- The day after Mr, Dryden's death, the 
dean of Weſtminſter ſent word to Mr. Dry- 
den's widow, that he would make a preſent 
of the ground, and all other abbey-fees for 
the funeral: The lord Halifax likewiſe ſent 
to the lady Elizabeth, and to Mr, Charles 
Lryden, offering to defray the expences of 
our poet's funeral, and afterwards to beftow 
five hundrcd pounds on a monument in the 
abbey; which generous offer was accepted. 
Accordingly, on Sunday following, the com- 
pany being aſſembled, the corpſe was put into 
a velvet hearſe, attended by eighteen mourn- 
ing coaches, When they were juſt ready to 
move, lord Jefferys, ſon of -lord chaneel!or | 
Jeffreys, a name dedicated to infamy, with 
fome of his rakiſh companions riding by, 
aſked whoſe funeral it was; and being told 
it was Mr, Dryden's, he proteſted he ſhould 
not be buricd in that private manner, that he 
would himſelf, with the lady Elizabeth's 
leave, have the honovr of the interment, 
and would heſtcw a thouſand pounds on a 
monument in the Abbey for him. This pvt 
a-ſtop to their proceſſion ; and the lord Jet- 
ferys, with ſeveral of the gentlemen, who 
bad alighted from their coaches, went up 
ftairs to the lady, who was ſick in bed. His 
lordihip repeated the purport of what he had 
faid below ; but the lady Elizabeth refuſing 
her conſent, he fell on his knees, vowing 
never io rife ti:] his requeſt was granted. 
The lady under a ſudden ſurpriſe fainted a- 
ay, and lord Jefferys pretending to have 
obtained her. conſent, ordered the bedy to 
he corried to Mr. Ruſſel's, an undertaker in 
Cheapſide, and to be left there till further 


orders. In the mean time the abbey was |, 


lighted up, the ground opened, the choir at- 


tending, and the biſhop waiting for ſume 


hvurs to no purpoſe for the corpſe. The 
next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on my 
lord Halifax, and the biſhop, and endea- 
voured to excuſe his mother, by relating the 
truth. Three days after the undertaker hav- 
ing received no orders, waited en the lord 
Jefirrys 3 who pretended it was a drunken 
frolic, that he remembered nothing of the 
matter, and he might do what he pleaſed 
with. the body, Upon this, the undertaker 
waired on the lady Elizabeth, who deſired a 
d-Y's reſpite, which was granted. Mr. 
Charles Dryden immediately wrote to the 
lord Jefferys, who returned for anſwer, that 
he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
be troubled no more abont it. Mr. Dryden 


* 
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and the biſhop of Rocheſter,” who abfolut 
retufed to do any thing in the affair, 


In this diſtreſs, Dr. Garth, who had bee 


Mr. Dryden's intimate friend, ſent for: 


corpſe to the College of Phyſicians, and pr 
ed a ſubſcription j which ſucceeding abo 


three weeks after Mr. Dryden's decealc, | 


Garth pronounced a fine Latin oration oy 


the body, which was conveyed from the 
lege, attended by a nume1ous train of coac 
to Weltminſler-Abbey, but in very gr 
diſorder, At laſt the corpſe arrived at 
Abbey, which was all unlighted. No org 
played, no anthem ſung ; only two of t 
linging boys preceeding the corpſe, why ſu 
an ode of Horace, with each a ſmall can 
in their hand. When the funeral was ove 
Mr. Charles Dryden fent a challenge to | 
Jefferys, who refuſing to anſwer it, he { 
ſeveral others, and went often himſelf; 
could peither get a letter delivered, nor 
mittahce to ſpeak to him, that finding 
lordſhip refuſed to anſwer him like a gent 
man, he reſolved to watch an, opportuni 
and brave him to fight,. though with allt 
rules of honour 7; - which his lordſhip beat 
quitted the town, and Mr. Charles never h 
an opportunity to meet h:m, though 
ſought it to his death, with the utmoſt 
plication. - 

Mr, Dryden had no monvment ercQed 
him for ſeveral years; to which Mr. Pd 
alludes in his epitaph intended for Mr. Ro 
in this line. | 

© Beneath @ rude and nameleſs flone be [its 

'In a note upon which we are inform 
that the tomb of Mr. Dryden was exc 
upon this hint, by Sheffield duke of guck 
ham, to which was originally intended! 
epitaph. 
bis Sheffield raiſed. be ſacred duſt bel 
Was Dryden once x the re «ebo does nut knit 

Which was ſince changed into the pl 
inſcription now upon it, viz, 

J. DRYDEN, 
Natus Avg. 9, 1631. 
Mortus Mai 1, 1701. 
Jobanres Sheffield, dux Hucbirgtamiegſi f 
Mr. Dryden's character has been very 
ſerencly drawn by different hands, fome 
which have exalted it to the higheſt degie 
commendaiion, and others debaſed it to 
ſevereſt cenſure. The latter, howeer, 
mul} charge to that ſtrong ſpirit of gr 
which prevailed during great part of 
den's time, and ought therefore ie 
taken with great allowances, Were we 
deed ta form a jadgment of the author -f 
ſome of his dramatic writings, we hc 
perhaps be-apt to conclude him a man of 
moſt licentious morals, many of his co 
dies containing a great ſhare of look 
even extending to obſcenity ; but if wes 


kercupon applied again to the lord amy 


1 


ider that, as the poet tells us, 
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x then look back to the ſcandalous licence 
the age he lived in, the indigence which 
imes he underwent, and the neceſſity he 


e for ti ucntly day under of complying with 
and pri ¶ public taſte however depraved, we hall 
ling abo ly not refuſe out pardon to the compelled 
calc, Me, nor our credit to thoſe of his cotem- 


tion 


n the 
f coac 


ery gr 


e, who were — acquainted 
him, and who have aſſured us there was 
bing remarkably vicious in his perſonal 
3 | 


ed at i from ſome parts of his m_ he ap- 
No org unſteady, and to have too readily tem- 
vo of ad with the ſeveral revolutions in church 
who ſul ate. I his however might in ſome mea- 


ill can 
was 0g 


e to 
, he 


e have been owing to that natural timidi- 
and diffidence in his diſpoſition, which al- 
| all the writers ſeem to agree in his poſ- 
ing. Congreve, whoſe authority cannot 


ſe 


elf; lulpected, has given us ſuch an account of 

nor Sin, as makes him appear no leſs amiable in 
iding private character as a man, than he was 
a gen le ſtrious in his public one as 3 poet. In the 
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heart 
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mer light, according to that gentleman, 
| was humane, compaſiionate, forgiving, 
nd ſincerely friendly. Of an extenſive 
mding, a tenacious 2 and .a ready 
ummunication. Gentle in the correction of 
he writings of others, and patient under the 
ryrehenſion of his own deficiencies. Eafy 
of acceſs himſelf, but flow and diffident in 
bs advances to others; and of all men the 
noſt modeſt” and the . moſt eaſy to be dif | 
wuntenanced in his approaches, either to his 
ſiperiors or his equals. As to his writings, 
he is perhaps the happieſt in the harmony of 
his numbers of any poet who ever lived 
tither before or ſince his time, not even Mr. 
Pore himſelf excepted. His imagination is 
ner warm, his images noble, his deſeripti- 
dus beautiful, and his ſentiments juſt and 
becoming, In his proſe he is poetical with- 
out bombaſt, conciſe without pedantry, and 
dear without prolixity. | 

I ſhall, however, cloſe my account of this 
celebrated author with the words of Mr. 
Congreve, who has borne the following 
lirong teſtimonial to his poetical merit. 

I may venture (ſays that gentleman) to 
ſay in general terms, that no man has writ- 
ten in our language, ſo much, and in ſo vari- 
ous manners fo well, Another thing, I may 
ſay, was very peculiar to him, which is, 
that his parts did not decline with his years, 
but that he was an improved writer to the 
aſt, even to near ſeventy years of age 
improving even in fire and imaginaiion 
as well as in judgment ; witneſs his ode 
on St. Cæcilia's-Day, and his fables, his 
lateſt performance, He was equally excel- 
lent in verſe and proſe. His proſe had all 
the clearneſs imaginable, w'thout deviating to 
the language or diction of poetry. In his 
poems, his dition is, whenever his ſubject 
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requires it, ſo ſublime, and fo truly poetical, 


that its eſſence, like that of pure gold, can- 
not he deſtroyed — Take his verſes, and di- 
veſt them of their chimes, d'sjaint them of 
their numbers, tranſpoſe their expreſſions, 
make what arangement er diſpoſi ion you 
pleaſe in his words; yet ſhall there eterna 
be poetry, and ſome thing which will be 
tound incapable of being reduced to abſolute 
profe.--- What he has done in any one ſpecies 
or diſtin kind of writing, would have been 
ſufficient to have acquired him a very great 
name.---If he had written nothing but his 
prefaces, or nothing but his ſongs and his 
| prologues, each of them would have entitled 
him to the preference and diſtinction of ex- 
celling in its kind, 

DRY'LY, Adv. without moiſture. Figu- 
ratively, in a cold, or indiſſerent manner, 
with great reſerve. 

_ DRY'NESS, S. want of moiſture, rain, or 
juice. | 

DRY'-NURSE, S. one that brings up a 
child without ſucking. Sometimes uſed con- 
temptuoully of a perſon who takes care of 
another. 

To DRY'-NURSE, V. A. to bring up an 
infant without the breaſt. 

To DU'B, V. A | dubban xo ridare, Sax. 
to create a man a knight. To confer any 
title, honour, or dignity. 

DUBLIN, the capital town or city of Ire- 
land, in the county of the ſame name, and 
province of Leinſter, It is a rich, hand- 
ſome, and populous place, with an archbi- 
ſhop's ſce, a parliament, and an univerſity ; 
and is the ſame for Ireland, as London fs 
for England ; and the buildings are daily in- 
cteaſing in the ſame manner; and the courts 
of juſtice are held much alike, it being 
the reſidence of the Viceroy or Lord- Heute- 
nant, The compaſs of the walls is not great; 
but it has four large ſuburbs, the principal 
of which If Oxmanton or Oxmanby, to the 
N. of the river Liffey, and'it is joined to the 
city by a bridge. The number of houſes in 
1753, was 12,%57, The cathedral church 
called St. Patrick's, lies in the S. ſuburb, and 
is very ancient and handſome ; befides which 
there are about twelve more. The college, 
or univerſity, is in the E. ſuburb, and was 
founded by Q. Elizabeth in 1591, and con- 
tains about 600 ſtudents. It is teated in view 
of the ſea on one ſide, and a fine country on tie 
other, and would have had a commodious and 
ſecure harbour, if the mouth had nut been ſo 
choaked up, that veſſels of burthen cannot 
come to the town, It is ſeated on the river 
Liffey, 60 miles W. of Holyhead, in Wales, 
and 330 N. W. of London, Lon, 11. 10. 


lat. 53. 14. 


DUBIO'SITY, S. a thing which is doubt- 
full. Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, 
dubisfities for certaĩnties. Brown. 

DUBIOUS, Adj. {dubius, Lat. J not ful!y 

3B 2 


proved, 


\ 


n 
proved, or that which has equal probability 


on ether ſide, | 

DU/BIOUSLY, Adv. ſo as to admit of 
different ſenſes. 

DU'BIOUSNESS, S. uncertainty, Want 
of ſufficicnt prook, 

DU'BIT ABLE, Adj that which may be 
queſtioned or doubted, - 

DUBITA'TION, 8. [dubitatio, Lat.] the 
act of doubting, 

DU'CAL, Adj. [from duke] belonging or 
relating to a duke. 

DUC'AT, S. a foreign coin, current on the 
Continent, when of filver valued at four 
ſhilling; and fix pence, ard when of gold at 
nine ſhillings aud ſix pence, 

DU'CK, S. [ ducken, to dip] a water foul, 
both wild and tame; as they grope for their 
food, with their bills ont of light, the wiſe 
contri--ance of the ſupreme artiehect canno! 
be too much admired, who has furniſhed 
their bills with nerves, which come from 
their eyes, whereby they are enabled to te- 
ject what is unfit for food, even though it 
ſhould be fo hid in mud, as not be diſcernable 
to their eyes. Figuratively. uſed as a word 
of great fondneſs and endearment. M 
dainty duck.” Shak. But this ſenſe may, 
3 be 2 corruption of duke. A ſudden 

ending down, of the head. A ſtone thrown 
ſo eblique!y on the water, as to rebound ſe- 
veral times 

To DU'CK, V. N. to dive under water. 
To low low, 


DUC'KING-STOOL, S. a chair in which | ea 


women are plunged under water for ſcold 
ing. 
DU'CKLING, S. a young duck, 

DUCT, S. [dufus, Lat.] guidance or di- 
rection. In Anatomy, any canal or tube, in 
an animal body, through which the humours 
are conveyed, 

UU'CTILE, S. [du#ilis, Lat.] eaſy to be 
bent, or drawn out in length. Complying, 
or yielding, applied to the mind. | 

DU'CTILENESS, S. the quality of being 
bent or drawn out in length. 

DUCTILITY, S. a property of certain 
bodies, whereby they hecome capable of be- 
ing preſſed, beaten, or drawn out to a great 
leogih without breaking. Tractableneſs, 
compliance. 

DUD/GEON, S [delch, Belg. dagen, dagen, 
Teut.J] a ſmall dagger. Quarrel, ill-will, 
maiice or commotion, ; 

DU E, that which a perſon has a right to 
demand. That which a perſon ought to 
pay, or which a thing might lay claim to. 
« A due ſenſe of the vanity of earthly ex- 
peCtations,** Atterb. Applied to time, punc- 
. tual, exact to a period appointed. 

DUE, Adv. among failors, directly, ex- 
aft y, without turning aſide. Due Eaſt, 
Due Weſt,” 


DOE, S. chat which belongs to, or may 


. 


D UL 


be claimed 3 perſon. Right. uſt t. - of 
la the — wo * nt 1 
DUEL, S. [duellum, Lat.] a combat h or Wi 
tween two perſons. DLV. 
To DU'EL, V. N. to fight in ſingle cot atually 
bat. | ” 
DU'ELLER, S. one who engages anothd DUMB 
in a duel or ſingle combat. of ſpeech. 
DU'ELIST, S. one who engages anoth DU'MB 
in a duel or ſingle combat. DU'MB 
' DUE/NNA, 5. [Span.] an old wom ence. 
kept as a domeſtic in Spain, to take cate To DU 
the conduct of a young lady. coſound 
DU'G, [ doyte, 1f«lm. deglity. Boh.] a p to ſp4 
nipple or teat, generally applied to that DU MI 
a beaſt. bro z 
DG, the Preter of dig. gin Or 1 
BU'KE, S. [«uc, Fr, 1 20h Ital. dux. LiMid:mfclve 
in ſume forcign countries a ſovereign prin: DUMI 
Among us it is the next title of honour be; mel 
low the prince. At firſt it was a name DUN 
office, not of honour, and given to thoſe whilearſe pu 
were appointed to guard the- frontiers. I DUN, 
England none enjoyed this title till EdwarWrtaking 
III. created Edward his ſon duke of Cori lan 
wall. From that time many others be 10 D. 
been created, whoſe titles are hereditary, a» dema 
conferred by patent ; their eldeſt ſons af DUN 
by courteſy of England, (tiled marquiles, ant en 
their youpgeſt, /ords, with the addition 6 DU N 
their chriſtian names, capacity 
DKE DO, S. the dominion of a due DUN 
DU'LCET, Adj [dulcis, Lat.] ſweet to tie me 
taſte. Harmonious and agreeable to th = vx 
r. or fatte1 
DULCIFICA/TION, S. in Pharmacy DU'N 
the act of renderingany thing, which is acid crally 
ſweet, by mixing it with ſugar. (ne. 
To DU4.CIFY, v. A. [dulcifier, Fr.] u DU 
ſweeten, to free from ſalts, fourneſs, o gurative 
acrimony. meanne 
DU'LCIMER, S. [dulcimells, Ital.] ue kin 
muſical inſtrument, ſtrung with wires, playeai game ct 
on with iron or braſs pins. | DU'! 
To DU'LCORATE, v. A. [dulcis, Lat. AN 
ſweet] to ſweeten, To make ſour, ot DV? 
acrimonious. DU 
DULCORA'TION, S. the act of ſweet _ 
ening. b 
DULL, S. [dw/, Brit. doſe, Sax.] flow of WF vith a 
apprehehenſion. Blunt, applied to the edge WW on Af 
of any inſtrument. Slow, applied to mo- U Ne 
tion. Groſs, dry, exhauſting the ſpirits, ot 2 hill, 
giving the mind no pleaſure in the compol- WE ſpriogy 
tion, applied to works of learning. Dic- WW pond 1 
tionary writing is dull work.” Not bright, Wi the in 
or wanting vigour. © The Jooking slaſs 8 fireets 
dull.” ** The fire. is dull. Drowſy, fleepy: world, 
To DU'LL, v. A. to blunt the edge of 3 WW the ro 
thing. To fully brightneſs. To make 2 Aurel 
perſon ſad or melancholy. Te damp vi — 
our. | 
DU'LLY, Adv. ſtupidly, fooliſhly. In 2 Az 
flow, fluggiſn manner. 9 


D LNEss, 8. weakneſs of det 


DUO 
nels of apprehenſion ; drowſineſs, flug- 
Wncls, Dimneſs or want of luſtre, blunt- 
or want of edye. 

DLV, Adv. properly, fitly, regularly, 
aQually, ** Duly ſent his family and wife. 


DUMB, Adj. unable to ſpeak. Deprived 
of ſpeech. Refuſing to { 

DUMBLY, Adv. mutely ; ſilently, 
DUMBNESS, S. incapacity of ſpeaking, 
Glence. 

To DU'MFOUND, V. A. to confuſe or 
wnfound a perſon ſo as to render him un- 
able to ſpeak . 

DU'MP, S. [m, Belg. ] ſullen and ſilent 
brrow 3 melancholy. A piece of leaden 
pin or medal, with which children amuſe 
t:mſelves, | 

DUMPISH, Adj. fad; ſilently; forrow- 
kl; melancholy, 

DUMPLING, S. a kind of ſmall and 
warſe pudding boiled without bag or caſe, 

DUNN, Adj. [ Sax. of dun, Brit.] a colour 
prtaking of a mixture of brown and black; 
Pony. 

To DUN, V. A. [dunan, Sax. dunar, III 
b demand a debt with vehemence, 

DUNN, S. one who demands a debt with 
dimour, and importunity. 

DU NC E, S. | dom, Beig.] one who has no 
capacity for receiving in ſtruction. 

DUNG, S. [dineg, Sax. dung, Teut.] the 
excrement of animals uſed in manure, | 
To DUNG, V. A. to manure, improve, 
or fatten with dung. 

DUNGEON, S. [Fr.] a cloſe priſon, ge- 
terally applied to a dark or ſui-terrancous 


one. 

DU'NG-HILL, S. a heap of dung. Fi- 
puratively, any mean abode, A ſituation of 
meanneſs. A cock of ſpurious and depene- 
rate kind, not fit for fighting, oppoſed to a 


game coc k. 

DU'!NGHILL, Adj. ſprung from the 
uebi; mean; baſe; or worthleſs. 
DUNGY, Adj. abounding in dung. 
DUNNER, S. a perſon employed in col- 


weet- BY lefting debts. 

DUNSTABLE, S. a town of Bedforſhire, 
w of Wi vith a market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs, 
edge en Aſh» Wedneſday, May 22, Auguſt 12, 
mo- ¶ ud November 12. for cattle. It is ſeated on 
5, or WF hill, on a dry chalky ground, where no 
poli- Wi fpriogs are to be found, but there is a large 
Dic- ¶ pond in the middle of the town, which ſerves 
ght, Wl the inhabitants for common uſes. It has 4 
's s Bf fireets, which regard the four corners of the 
epy. Wi vorld, and is full of good inns, ſtanding on 


the road from London to Cheſter. The 


DUR- 

a thing divided into twelve parts. A book' 
is ſaid to be in duodecimo, when twelve of its 
leaves make a ſheet of paper. | 

DU'PF, S. one who is impoſed on, on ac+ 
count of his credulity, 

To DUE, v. A. to cheat a perſon of 
great credulity, 

DU'PLE, Adj. [duptus, Lat.] double. 

To DUPLICATE, V. A. {duplicarzs, 
Lat.] to double; to increaſe by the repeti- 
. of the fame number. To fold toge- 
ther, 

DUPLICATE, Adj. in Arithmetic, the 
ratio or proportion of ſquares. 

DUPLICATE, S. the exact copy or 
counter part of a letier, book, or m 
thing of the ſame kind as another. | 

DUPLICATION, S. the act of doubling z 
the act of folding together. 

DUPLIFCITY, S. f duplices, Lat.] double- 
neſs ; the diviſion of things or ideas into 
pairs. Deecit, or double-dealing. 

DURABVLITY, S. [durabilis, Lat.] the 
power of bearing the injuries of time and 
weather without being deſtroyed. The pro- 
perty of laſting a long while. 

DURABLE, Adj. [dur-bilis, Lat.] not 
eaſily deſtroyed. Laſting, permament. 

DU RABLENESS, S the property of 
continuipg in the ſame ſtate, and reſiſting the 
injuries of time withaut alteration. 

DU'RABLY, Adv, in a laſting manner. 

DU'RANCE, S. {durefſe, low Fr.] the 
ſtate of a perſon confined, Confinement ; 
impriſonment ; duration. Of how ſhort 
durance was this new made ſtate. DH. 
DURA'TION, S. [duretio, Lat.] diſtance 
or length, applied to time; the idea of 
which is acquired from conſidering the fleet- 
ing and perpetual parts of ſucceſſion. Fower 
of continuing long without change. 

To DURE, V. N. [ dur, Lat.] tolaſt; to 
continue ſome time unaltered. ** Moſt plea- 
ſing whilſt they dure.” Roleig b. 

DU'RE LESS, Adj. without continuance. 
Short, tranſitory, 

DU RESSE, S. impriſonment ; confine- 
ment. 

DURHAM, S. the capital town or city, 
of the biſhoprick of Durham, with a market 
on Saturdays, and three fairs, on March, 3. 
which continues three days ; the firſt day for 
borned cattle, the ſecond for ſheep and hogs, 
and the third for horſes; thoſe on Whit- 
Tueſday and September 15 are for the ſame, 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and pleaſantly and com- 
modiouſly ſeated on an eaſy aſent, and al- 
moſt ſurrqunded by the river Weare, over 
which there are two large (tone-bridges. It 
is ſurrounded by a wall, and has a caſlle, 
now made uſe of for the biſhop's palace, ſeat- 
ed on the higheſt part of the hill. It is a 
handſome and compact place, containing 6 
pariſh-churches, beſides its cathedral, but 


© 
- 


e church is the remainder of a priory, and op- 

vi- polite to it is a farm houſe, which was once a 

royal palace, It is 17 miles S. of Bedford, 

n+ Mud ;4 N. W. of London. Lon. 27. 8. lar 
51. 50, . 

85 DUODE'CIMO, S. [duadecim, Lat. twelve] 


the ſuburhs are ſtragglipg. It is well inha- 
dited, - 


DUT_. 
bited, and > with commodities of all 


forts, and is beautified with handſome build- 
ings, both public and privite, of which the 
molt remarkable is the cathedral, which is 
ſomewhat like Weſtminſter-abbey. Adjoin- 4 
ing to this are the houſes of the dean and 
prebends. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, It is 14 miles S. of Newcaſtle, 51. 
N. of York, and 262 N. by W. of London. 
Lon. 16, 23. lat. 54. 50. 
DURHAM, S. a county in England, com- 
monly called the biſhopcick of Durham, 35 
miles in length, and 34 in breadih, It is 
bounded on the E. by the German ocean, on 
the S. by the river : ceſe, which divides it 
from Yorkthire, on the W. by Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, and on the N. by Nor- 
thumberland. It contains 15,080 houſes, 
96,980 inhabitants, 113 pariſhes, and 9 
market- towns. The air is good but cold 
upon the hills that Ve on the N. and W. 
lides, which are very thinly inhabited, they 
being generally barren, The eaſtern part is 
a country, and pretty fruitful. The 

articular commodities are coal, irofi, and 

1; and the principal rivers are the Teeſe, 
the Weare, the Tame, and the Tyne. It 
tends but two members to parliament, be- 
fides thoſe for Durham. 

DU'RING, Part. for the time any thing 
laſts or continues. 

DURITY, S. [durete, Fr. durut, Lat.] 
hardneſs, or quality of a body. 

DU'RST, preter of DARE. 

DU'SK, Adj. [dufter, Teut.] approaching 
to darkneſs. Blackiſh, or of a dark colour. 

DU'SKISH, Adj. inclining to darknefs ; 
dark colured. 6 

DU'SKISHLY, Adv. darkly ; ſo as to af- 
$o:d but little light. 

DUSKY, Adj. tending to darknefs, 
Tending to blackneſs, gloomy, ſad, melan- 


- 


choly. 

DUS T, S. fdurf,] earth or other mat- 
ter reduced to ſmall particles. Figuratively, 
the ſtate to which bodies are reduced after 


being long buried. ä 
, clouded, or ſpread 


DU'STY, Adj. filled 
with df. 

DU'TCHESS, 8s. {ducbeſſe, Fr.] the lady 
of a duke. . 

DU*TCHY, S. a territory which gives title 
to a duke, Dutchy-Court, is that wherein all 
matters 8 to the dutchy of Lancaſter 
are decided. | 

DU/TEOUS, Adj. obedient, obſequious, 
or complying. 

DU'TIFUL, Adj. obedient ; performing 
the offices due to parents, &c, Reſpectful; 
reverential. 

DU'TIFULLY, Adv. in an obedient, re- 

ful manner. 

DU'TIFULNESS, 8. obedience. Per- 
formance of the offices whith flow from our 


F 


'DYS 
relations as children or ſubjects. Reveren, 
Reſpect, 

DU'TY, S. sctions which flow fro 
the relations we ſtand in to God or M; 


That which a man is bound to perſorm | The | 
any natural or legal obligation. Everythii the E 
«hich is required to be done or forborne I) the c 
religion or morality- That which a tom the 
ſon's ſtation, rank, condition, or earl als, an- 
ment obliges him to perform. In Conf the far 
-merce, a tax or cuſtom, ; (mall e 
DW ARF, S. [dweorg, Sax. ] a man bil, (cem t. 
low the common fize. In Gardening, WM, vhich 
low fruit tree, Auy animal or plant ſhot, round 
er than thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. ** A dw g fron 
elder, A deva: f pea.” like wit 
To DWARF, V. A. in Botany, to mal; Thi 
little , : its beiny 

DW*AR FISH,. Adj, below the natural hort is 
common ſize. Small, very ſhort. nent vo 


DW ARFISHNEsS, S. ſhortneſs of ſt 
ture. Extreme littleneſs, ſmallneſs. 
To DM TELL, V. N. [Preter, due 
duala, old Teut.] to inhabit, or live in 
place. Figuratively, to continue in a ſtat 
or condition. To fix the eyes immoveah! 
upon an object. Such was the face 
which 1 elt with joy. Pere. To tre 
of copioully, or to continne long in hand 
ling or diſplaying any topic or ſubject. 
DWE'LLER, S. one who relides in 
place. An inhabitant. 
1 S. habitation, reſidence « 
abode. : 
To DWINDLE, V. N. [dwinan, Sax.) 


s. A 


is prof 
aounce 
ped, e 
es to le 
mounce 


decreaſe, conſume, or grow ſhorter or leſs cms te 
degrees. analog 
DYE, S. Sce DIE, follow 


DY'ER, S. a perſon who gives a colour! 
ſtuffs. &c. 

DY'ING, Part, [of di-Jexpiring. Gin 
a new colour. | 

DYNASTY, S. [WInagua, Gr.] in Hilt 
ry, a ſucceſſion of kings. Government. 5 


pantient 
Hf won 


vereignty. | 
DY'SCRASY, S. [rag an ill tem 
ment or habit of body. 
DYSE'NTRY, s. 


[<yſenterie Fr.] in M 
dicine, a looſeneſs wherein very ili humou 
are diſcharged by ſtool, attended or accom 
panied with blood. : 
DYSPE'PSY, S. Durs, Gr.] a bade 
difficult digeſtion. 
DY'SPHONY, S. [De, Gr. and 9** 
Gr.] a difficulty in ſpeaking or uttering, 
DYSPNO'EA, S. (dur, Gr.] a dif 
culty or hardneſs of breathing. 
DY'SURY, S. [Gr. from du, and yt 
Gr.] difficulty in difcharging urine, or mak 
ing water. 


„as 1 
iehtenit 
phteni1 


ö 


EAG 


vereng 


fro 
or M. 
ſorm | 
ry this 
Dorne \ 
| 2 
vol 
1 Con 


E. 


The fifth letter, and ſecond vowel of 
g the Engliſh alphabet. The form of 
the capital E whe + 4 + is borrowed by 
tom the Romans, who had it from the 
als, and they trom the Phenicians, who 
the fame character from the Hebrews. 
r (mall e is the ſame as that of the Saxons, 
p ſeem to have formed it from their capi- 
„ which is not angular, like the Roman, 


nan b 
ning, 


t ſho roundiſh, and with a trait ſtroke pro- 

 dwwar ſh; g from the middle, as that of the Goths 

1 likewiſe. It has two ſounds, long and 
a , 


The long ſound is generally ſignified 
is being followed by an e final, as ſcene; 
ſhort is like that in pen. ft is the molt 
vent vowel of any in the Engliſh lan- 
ge. Autient iy almolt every word ended, 
hit, but even then it was not pronounced 
be end of a word, ſo as to form a diſtinct 
able, The uſe of it at preſent is only to 
when the ſound ot the preceding vowel, 
in met the e is thort, but in mere it is leng. 

1 a word ending in an e final is formed 
pan active particle, the e is dropped; thus 
en formed into an active particle, is writ- 
tave, baving, not baveing, Before an a 
is pronounced long, as in meat, which is 
nounced mete, the found of the à being 
ped, excepting in great, &c, where it 
es to lengthen the ſound of the a, it being 
mounced graut or grate, though formerly 
ſeems to have been ſounded according to 
analogy obſerved in other nouns, where 
followed by a, as is evident from its be- 
pantiently written greet, 4 Hit ſeemeth a 
xt wonder.“ Treviſa.” In Muſic, it de- 
es the tones e, mi, la. In the calender it 
the fifth dominical letter. On the compaſs 
_ the Eaſt point; as E. S. E. i. e. Eaſt 
th E. 

EA'CH, Pron. [elc, æle, Sax. ] either of 
Every one of any number. The cor- 
pondent word is orber. *© Pright' ning 
b other. Addiſ. Before other it denotes 
, as in the quotation, which ſignifies 
phtening one another, or one of the two 
'phtening the other. 

HAGER, Adj. [eager, Sax.] earneſt, ar- 
at, vehement in delire; longing. Impe- 

s. Quick, buſy, cakly put on action. 
p or tour, applied to the taſte. Keen or 

applied to the ſenſation cauſed by cold. 
tle, inflexible, or not malleable, uſed of 
als by artificers. Gold will ſometimes 
lo eager. Locke. 
EA'GERLY, Adv. wich great ardour of 
fre; impatiently, ſharply, quickly. 
EA'GERNESS, S. watmth of defire, im- 
twolity, An extreme impatience for the 


tural e 


of ft 


= 


joyment of ſomethin 


EAR 
EAGLE, S. [aig/e, Fr.] a bird of prey, 


which builds on the top of mountains, and is 
reckoned to be the king of the feathered race. 
It is uſed in heraldry, fpread, to repreſent a 
prince of the Roman empire. 
E4'GLE-SPEED, S. prodigious ſwiſtneſs, 
like that of an eagle. With zag/e-ſpeed he 
cuts the (ky.” Pope, Perhaps coined by the 
author quoted, | 
EAGLE T. S. a eagle, 
EA'LDERMAN, S. ſeo hdormen, Sax. ] 
the name of a Saxon magiſtrate, the ſame as 
our alderman. 
EAR, S. (care, Sax. oor, Belg. ] the organ 
of hearing. The admirable conſtruQton of 
this part to anſwer the ends for which it is 
deſigned, would require too much room to be 
properly diſplayed ; but the writers in cors- 
arative anatomy, will afford abundant ſatis- 
action on this ſubject, In Mufic, a kind of 
peculiar and internal taſte where we are able 
to judge of the harmony of founds. Uſed 


with about, it ſignifies the whole head or — 
ſon, © The city beaten down about their 
ears." Knolles. Up to the ears, all over or 
entirely, “ Up to the ears in love.“ LEA. 
To liften to with attention, joined to give, 
or /end, In Botany, a long ſtring of flowers 
or ſeeds, ** An ear of corn. Figuratively, 
a prominenty from any larger body whereby 
it is held. To fall rogther by the ears, lignities 
to quarrel, or fight, To ſet toget ber 5 the 
cart, to promote ſtrife. | 
To EAR, v. A. [erian, Sax.] to ſhoot, 
or branch into ears, 
EA RED, Part. having ears, or handles, 
Having ears or ripe corn. 
EA RL, S. cori, Sax. eorla, Dan.] a title 
of the third rank among the nobility. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was the firſt that made 
their title hereditary; in the time of Henry J. 
they were created with an addition of the 
name of the place to their own chriſtian 
names. At bc they were created only by 
the delivery of their charter; king John ad- 
ded the girding of a ſword, at his coronation ; 
afterwards were added a cap with a golden 
coronet with rays, and a robe of ſtate. 
EAR'L-MARSHAL, S. an officer who 
has the care and management of military ce- 
remonies; this title is hereditary in the Duke 
of Norfolk. | 


EA'RLDOM, S. the juriſdiction of an 
Earl, or county or place from whenee he re- 
ceives his title. | 

EA'RLINESS, S. the being ſoon ; or the 
priority of an action. Farlineſi in the morn- 
ing, is the act of riſing ſoon, compared to the 
riſing of the ſun. Earlineſs of growth, is the 
act of growing up ſoon, Earlineſs of com- 
ing, is quickneſs. 

EA'RLESS, Adj. without ears; not hav- 
ing ears. Earlrſ: on high ſtood unabaſh'd 


g which appears 8 


1 rable. 


Defoe,” Pope. 
7 EA'RLY, 


E AR 
. EARLY, Adv. ſoon, betimes. In youth, 
or infancy. | 
To EA'RN, S. [earnian, Sax] to gain as 
the reward of labour. To deſerve; to ob- 


tain. | 
"EARNEST, S. [pronounced both ernef 
and arne, of corneft, Sax. ] ardent; warm, 
importunate, intent, fixed. 

EAR' NES T, S. ſeriouſneſs. A ſerious 
affair. A reality. Pledge; hanſel. Some- 
thing given by way of ſecurity and obliga- 
rion. A token of ſomething future. Money 

iven to hind a bargain, 

EAR'NESTLY, Adv. warmly; aſſection- 
a'ely; zealouſly; eagerly ; importunately. 

EAR'NESTNESS, S. eagerneſs, vche- 
mence, warmth. A vigorous endeavour to 
accompliſh, or obtain a thing, Solemoity ; 
ſcriouineſs. Solicitude, 

EA/R-RING, S. jewels ſet in a ring, and 
worn in the ear. A ring worn in the car. 

EA R-SHO T, S. that diſtance within 
which any thing may be heard. ** Stand you 
out of ca- hel. Dryd. 

EA'/RSH, a plowed field. ** Fires oft are 

ood on barren care made.” May. 

EARTH", S. [eorth, Sax. aerd, Teut.] in 
Natural Philoſophy, one of the four peripa- 
tetic elements, a ſimple, dry, and cold ſub- 
ſtance, and an ingredient in the compoſition 
of all natural bodies, In Chymiſtry, the 
fourth of the chymical elements; ſuppoſed 
to be the baſis or ſubfratum of all bodies. 
In Natural Hiſtory, a foſſil or terreſtrial mat- 
ter, whereof our globe conſilts, which is 1a- 
ther diſſoluble by fire, water, or air, is not 
tranſparent, and generally contains ſome de- 
gree af oil, or fatty ſubſtance. The terra- 
guveons globe. This world. Figuratlvely, 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

To EARTH, V. A. [eardian, Sax. ] to 
conceal under ground. To cover with 
carth. 

EARTH'-BORN, Adj. ſprune from the 
earth. Figuratively, meanly deſcended. 

EARTHEN, Adj. made, or conſiſting of 
earth, or clay, 
 EARTH'LING, S. an inhabitant of the 

earth, or one whoſe thoughts are ſeldom ele- 
vated above the earth. To earthlings, the 
footſtool of God,—ſcemeth magnificent,” 
Drummend. . 

KARTH'LY, Adj. belonging to the earth; 
this preſent ſtate of exiſtence, oppoſed to that 
in 10 heavenly manſions. Groſs. Corpo- 
re-l, 
EARTHQUAKE, S. a tremor or ſhaking 
of the earth, 1uppoſed to be occaſioned dy the 
ezploſion ot ſom< ſubtcrraneous combultible 
matters. 

EARTITY, Adj. conſiſting of, or inha- 
biting the carth. Groſs. 

EA'R-WAX, S. the excrementitious or 
viſcons ſubſtance with which the ear is filled; 
deſigned by its viſcouſneſs to hinder inſets 


| 


ö 


dirty blackiſh colour, in gardens very ptejt 


E A V 
from — and by the bitterneſs and « 
fenſiveneſs of itstaſte,todrivethem back aai 

EA'RWIG, S. | from ear and wiga, Sax 
a ſheath-wing'd inf &, of a long body, ha 
ing ſeveral legs, a fork at its tail, and of 


VE. 
diſcover 


B'8, < 
ein g ret 
inking ( 
its tid 
ſte. 

To EB/] 


dicial to fruit-trees and flowers. 
EAS E, S. [aiſe, Fr.] a freedom from 

or diſturbance; freedom from pain; bod 

Reſt, in order to recover from foarig 


Freedom from obſtruction, impediment, . Figu 
difficulty. An elegant negligence, or fie e; to 
dom, applied to literary matrers. BEN, 

To EA'SE, V. A. to free from pain. TW.) is | 
releaſe from labour. To free from any thin ght fr 
which _ a diſagreeable ſenſation. eeding] 

EA'SEMENT, S. exemption from f £B0'N, 
coſt or expence, Indulgence. In law, Nox, 


my. be 


ſervice which one neighbour has of anoth 


| by charter or 70 without 2 EBRI'E 
as a way through his ground, a fink, &e. n; drur 

EASILY, Adv. without difficulty, labour RUN 
or impediment. drunk 

FA'SINESS, S. a freedom from difficulty $BULL 
The quality of being ſoon perſuaded to WF boiling 
thing. Compliance, without. oppoſition eine u 
Credulity, without ſuſpicion, or examine comr 
tion. Without the appearance of formalityWcned by 
an elegant negligence, applied to works e and 
learning. Freedom from diſturhance, pain ick! 

EA'ST, S. [eaft, ea, Sax.) the quateſ ric 
from whence the ſun riſes when he enters th rative 
equinoctial points of aries or libra. The nag £ccencri 


tions that are ſituated towards the point from 
whence the ſun riſes. 

EA'STER, 8. [eafler Sax. offer, Belg. 
the time of the year when chriftians celebrate 
the reſurrection of Chtiſt from the grave. 

EASTERN, Adj. ſituated, or tending 
towards the eaſt. 

EA'STWARD, Adv. [eaftzveard, Sax, 
towards the ea, or that point of the com 

ſs where the ſun riſes. 

EA'SY, Adj. [from eaſe, wwis, Goth.] te 
he performed without fatigue or trouble. Fre 
from diſturbance. Believing without enquiry 
or oppoſition. Credulous. Free from bodi 
pain, or any diſagreeable ſenſation. Ready, 
oppoſed to reluFant, Without any apparen 
labour, art, or formality. * | 

To EA'T, V. A. [preter ate, or eat, parti 


* 


ECCE' 
m its ce 
t, or 
utuat ic 


ciple eat, or eaten, from etan, or iran, Goth. a ſo 
to conſume by the mouth. Figuratively, to the ear 
corrode, or deſtroy, applied to ruſt, &c. To: found 
retract, or unſay a thing. © I'll not eat WY To EC: 
words.“ Neuterly, to take food. Inded b. 
EA'TABLE, Adj. fit, or proper food. ECLAI 
EA TER, S. one who chews and ſwal-Wtlucidat 
lows any food. That which corrodes. LA“ 
EA“ VES, S. [efeſe, Sax.] the edges of 2. 
roof hanging over a houſe, ELFE'G] 
To EA/VES-DROP, v. A. to catch what Wnedicin, 
drops from the eaves. Figuratively, to liſten Wideq to 
under the windows of a houſe to diſcover . 
ſecrets, CLI'F 
EAVES Wirkenir 


No, X. 


E CL 


nd « 

agel V ES-DROPPER, 8. one who Hſtens 
Sn over the ſecrets of a family; a tale- 
„ ha . 


8, S. ſewofled, Sax. ebbe, Dan.] the 
wing retreat of water towards the fea, A 
inking of water in a river by the turn 


its tide, Figuratively, decay, decline, 


ſte. 

To EB/B, V. N. to flow back towards the 
u Figuratively, to decline; to decay; to 
fe; to be in an exhanſted condition. 
EN, EB/ON, EB'ONY, S. ſebenum, 
Jia natural hiſtory, a kind of wood 
ughe from the Indies, of a black colour, 
eedingly hard and heavy. | 

£BO'N, EB'ONY, S. ſee EBEN. 

ON, Adj. made, or conſiſting of 
ny. © Night in her chen ear. Young. 
BBRI'ETY, S. [ebriztas, Lat.] intoxica- 
n; drunkenneſs. ; 
EBRVOSITY, S. [ei, Lat.] habi- 
drunkenneſs. 


cult EBULLI'TION, S. [ebu/lio, Lat.] the act 
d to WF boiling up with heat. Figuratively, an 


tine motion of the particles of the body, 
commotion, ſtruggle, fermentation oc- 
ned by the mingling together any alca- 
te and acid liquor. 

ECCE'/NTRIC, ECCE'NTRICAL, Adj. 
wntricus, Lat.] deviating from a center. 
uratively, not anſwering the deſign, 
Ercentric to the ends of his maſter,” 


ECCE'NTRICITY, S. the departing 
m its center. Excurſion from an employ 

t, or proper ſphere of action; an impro- 
btuation. ** The duke at his return from 
þ eccentricity, for ſo I account favourites 
dad. Motton. 

ECCLESLA'STIC, ECCLESIA'STICAL, 
. 4 Lat.] relating to the ſer- 


1 of the church, ſometimes oppoſed to 
2 ro il, : * 

1quirf i ECCLESIA/STIC, S. one devoted to the 
— ice of the church. A clergyman. 

eady, 


ECHINA'T E, ECHINA'TED,Part.[from 
mu, Lat.] briſtled, or prickled like a 


We-hog. * 

CHO, S. [x, Gr.] a ſound reflected 
m a ſolid body, and returned or repeated 
the ear, The place where the repetition 
i ſound is produced. 

To ECC DO, v. N. to reſound, to be 
nded back. 

d. ECLAIRC/ISSEMENT, S. Fr.] the a8 
ſwat WFelucidating, clearing up, or explaining, 
1 LAT, [Fr.] ſplendor, luſtre, or 


ELE'GMA, S. [from « and auyey, Gr.] 
nedicine of the eonſiſtence of a ſyrup, in- 
to heal or caſe the lungs in coughs, 


ECLI'PSE, S. [exanic, Gr. of nir 


| what 
liſten 
ſcovet 


VES. 
No. X. 


Irregular; not conſiſtent with any | ſhep 


| EDD 
by the interpoſition of ſome opake body. 
he ſun is eclipſed by the moon's 2 
between the earth and the fun, An eclipſe 
of the moon is when the atmoſphere of the 
carth, being between the ſun and moon, hin- 
ders the light of the ſun from being reflected 
„Lr moon; if the light of the ſun is kept 
off from the whole body of the moon, it isa 
total eclipſe, if from a you only, it is a partial 
one. A ſtate of darkneſs, ignorance, or 
want of knowledge, applied to the mind or 
underſtanding. 

To ECLIPSE, V. A. to darken any lu- 
minary, Todrown a lefler by ſuperior light. 
To cloud; to obſcure. Figuratively, to diſ- 
grace; to excell, © Her huſband was eclipſed 
in Ireland.” Clarerd. 

ECLIPTIC, S. 1a 1 in aſtronomy, a 
line on the ſurface of the ſphere of the world 
which the ſun deſcribes in its annual revolu- 
tion. In geography, a great circle of the 
globe cutting the equator under an angle of 
23 deg. 29 min. it is ſuppoſed to be divided 
in 12 parts, each of which are mark-d with 
one of the 12 ſigns, and contains the ſpace 
of a month. 

EC'LOGUE, S. [from aiy25, Gr. a goat, 
Xoy%, a diſcourſe, becauſe ſuppoſed to be held 
by goat-herds, and applied to ſuch by Theo- 
cr:tus, the inventor of this ſpecies of poetry] 
a paſtoral poem, whoſe ſcenes are confined to 
— = and whoſe perſonages are chiefly 

cer 8. 

ECO/'NOMY, S. [oux:g, Gr. a houſe, and 
youog, Gr. it is generally written according to 
its derivation ceconomy ; but as es is no Engliſh 
diphthong, it is introduced in this place, 
eſpecially as there are great authorities to ſup- 
port this ſpelling] the management or go- 
vernment of a family, Figuratviely, fruga- 
lity in expence. The method uſed in govern- 
ing or ruling, The diſpoſition or arrange- 
ment of the parts of any work. This 
economy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt parts 
of an Epic poem,” Dryd. 

ECONO/MIC, ECONO'MICAL, Adj. 
belonging ta the regulation or management of 
a family, Frugal, 

EC'STACY, S. [Cengaric, Gr.] any ſud- 
den _ of the mind, by which the 
thoughts are for a time abſorbed, Exceſſive 
joy or rapture. 

ECSTA'SIED, Adj. enraptured; elevated 
or abſorbed by ſome violeat paſſion or emo- 
tion of the mind. 

EXTA'TIC, EXTA/TICAL, Adj. en- 
raptured, or elevated to an extacy. In the 
higheſt degree of joy. 


EC'TYPE, S. ure, Gr.] a copy or. 


reſemblance. ** The complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances are ectypes, copies, but not perfect 
ones.” Locke. 

E'CURIE, S. [Fr. from equus, Lat.] a 


arkening of one of the luminous bodies, 


covered place for horſes. 
ED'DY, S. [from ed, Sax. and ea, Sax.] 
z3 C water 
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EFF 
mother for the ſhire, Lon. 14. 35- lat. 


oY 5; 7 a 

which EDU TION, 8. Lie, Lat.] the impreſ- 
| cal fon of a book, 

. EDITOR, S. one who pr a manu- 
he Ce bot the the preſs, and cor the errors 
r ; fra of the proof. ſheets, 
ards1 To EDUCATE, V. A. ſ[educatum, ſu- 


rom t 
,oned 


pine of educo, Lat.] to give inſtruction to 
; perſon during his minority, to improve 


) oy bis underſtanding, and regulate his mo- 
uſes | 

1-(t EDUCA'TION, 8. the care taken of a 
2 © i young perſon, to adorn his mind with learn- 
Mes 


ing and virtue. 

770 EDU'CE, V. A. Feduco, Lat.] to bring 
out z to extract; to bring to light, 

To EDUL'CORATE, V. A. {from dulcis, 
Lit.] to ſweeten, 

EDULCORA'TION, 8. the ſweetening 
i thing. In chemiſtry, the act of freſhening 


bat th 
d ont 
hagh 
ö whe 


the o cleanſing a thing from its ſalts. 

| to To EER, v. A. [eacan, ecan, ican, Sax. ] 
a preſi to make bigger by the addition of ſomething 
c de. To ſupply any deficiency, uſually in- 
ic mal cluding the idea of bungling, or botch- 
Wa'er ing. ; 

veel EE L, S. ſel, Sax. aal, Dan.] in natural 
ui hiſtory,” a fiſh of the ſerpentine kind, which 
gc ©0108 is found lurking in mud. 

adde EEN, Adv. contracted from even, uſed in 
I. familiar diſcourſe and poetry. 

4 E Ff, S. ſee EFT, 

ſupte To EF FACE, V. A. [acer, Fr.] to de- 
nie roy any painting. To blot out, To de- 


ſiroy, or eraze all marks or traces of a thing 
from the mind. 

EFFECT, S. [, Lat.] a conſe- 
quence. Reality, uſed with in. Advantage, 


5 ga, profit, or ſervice, ** Chriſt is become 
rge pi of no e. Cal. v. 4. Purport, intention, 
diridii or meaning. They ſpake to her to that 
bos il +2.” 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27. In the plural, 
bout goods, furniture. 

built . To EFFECT, v. A. [effeFum, Lat.] to 


libra 
city 
ere 7 
ze cal 
ceſſib 
» palad 

and 
t {in 
rd Pi 


counc 


bring to paſs. To produce as a cauſe. To 
complete. 
EFFE'/CTIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
produced, done, or completed. 
EFFECTIVE, Adj. able to produce an 
ſet, AQive, proper for action. The 
umy conſiſted of ten thouſand ev 
men.” 
EFFEC'TIVELY, Adv. powerfully; really; 
entirely; completely. 


fore (8 EFFE'CTLESS, Adj. without eſſect; 
1a!ly WF vithout producing any eſſect; ineffectual. 

| bef EFFE'/CTOR, S. [Lat.] one who cauſes, 
It ser produces any effect.. Pay worſhip to 
Zeruiſ that infinite Being, who was the effeFor of it,” 
don, Derbam. 24 Px 


Lor 
es fro 
will 
men 


PFFE'CTUAL; Ad. , Fr. 
ducing the end or defign for which it 


J pro- 
foled, or intended. 


gou® 


EFF 
the end for which it is applied, or 'in- 


ended. 
To EFFE'CTUATE, v. A. Luer, 
Fr.] to bring to paſs; to complete; to ac- 


compliſh. 

EFFE'MINACY, S. I, — the 
acting, or affecting too . delicacy, like a 
woman ; ſoftneſs, or want of thoſe qualities 
which diſtinguiſh and become a man, Figu- 
ratively, wantonneſs; laſciviouſneſs. 

EFFE'MINATE, — n Lat.] 
void of the qualities which adorn the male 
ſex ; acting or bchaving like a woman; vo- 
luptuous, or luxurious; at preſent uſed as a 
word of reproach, but formerly in a good 
ſenſe, alluding to the attractive ſoftneſs which 
adorns the fair ſex, © Gentle, kind, - 
minate remorſe.” Shak. 

To EFFEMINATE, V. A. [effemino, 
. to make womaniſh, or depriye of the 
hardineſs and other qualities which diſtipguiſh 
and adorn the male ſex. 

EFFEMINA'TION, 8. the quality or 
cauſe of rendering a perſon womaniſh, or 
depriving bim of hardineſs, ſtrength, cou- 
rage, and thoſe qualities which diſtinguiſh 
and adorn the male ſex. 

To FFFERVE CE, V. N. [efferveſco, 
Lat. ] to grow warm, or produce by fermen- 
tation. 

EFFERVE'SCENCE, 6. [efferweſco, Lat.] 
a light ebullition of the particles ot a liquor, 
cauſed by the firſt action of heat. 

EFFICA'CIOUS, Adj. [efficacis, Lat.] 
producing the effect or end intended. 
| EFFICA'CIOUSLY, Adv. ſo as to pro- 
duce the eſſect intended, 

EF'FICACY, S. power of producing the 
end or eſſect intended, or propoſed. 

EFFI'CIENCE, EFFICIENCY, S. [A- 
ciens, Lat.] the act of producing eſſects or 
change. Agency. 

EEFVCIENT, S. [efficiens, Lat. ] a cauſe; 
one that makes or cauſes things to be what 
they are. \ 

EFFI'CIENT, Adj. [effciens, Lat.] hav- 
ing the power to produce; productive. 

EF'FIGY, S. [effigies, Lat.] the reſem- 
wn, painted, or car- 


N 


blance of any thing 
ved; an idea. 

E FLORSES CEN T, Adj. [eflereſcentis, 
Lat.] ſhooting out in the ſhape of flowers. 
In Medicine, appearing in pimples on the 
(kin. 

EFFLU'VIA, EFFLU'VIUM, S. [Lat. 
the ſmall particles continually emitted by a 
body, which, though they do not ſenſibly 
decreaſe the body from whence they proceed, 
have a perceptible eſſect on the ſenſes. Smell, 
odour, ſtink.” 

EF FLUX, S. [efluxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing out. Effuſion; ſpreading; u ema- 
nation 

To EF'FLUX, v. A. [effliuxum, Lat. ] to 


EFFE'CTUALLY, Adv. ſo as to produce 
y, 1 
anou 


flow from; to move in ſucceſſion, 4 Some 
302 


AER E G G | 
odd centuries of years arc effluxed ſince the | 
creation.“ Beyle. 

EFFLU'XION, S. [efluxum, Lat] that 
which flows out. The at of flowing out. 

To EFFO/RCE, V. A. [effercer, Lat. ] to 
break through, or make a paſſoge by vio- 
leace. 'Not in uſe, 

To EF FORM, {-formo, Lat.] to make, 
or mould in any ſhape. To faſhion. Ey. 
forming us after thy own image.” Taylor. 

EFFORMA*TION,, S. the act of pro- 
ducing, or giving form to. The produc- 
tion and formation of the univerſe.” Ray. 

EFFORT, S. [Fr.] a ſtruggle; a labo- 
rious or vehement exertion, 

EFFRA'TABLE, Adj. [ Freialle, Fr.] 
able to procure, or cauſing terror; dreadful. 
A proportionable efficient of their Mraiable 
nature.” Hervey 

EFF RO /NTE RV, S. [ Monterie, Fr.] an 
immodeſt and undaunted boldneſs, including 
the idea of impudence. 

EF FU LGEHNCE, S. [effulgens, Lat.] 
12 ſplendur, or a glorious degree of 

ight. f . 

EFFU'LG:NT, Adj. [-fulgens, Lat.] 
ſhining with a ſuperlative degree of light, 

To EFFU'SE, V.A. Hau, Lat.] to 
pour out; to ſpill; to ſhed. s 

EFFU'SION, S. [, Lat.] the act of 
pouring out. Shedding. The act of pro- 
noupeing fluently, Profuſion. Figuratively, 
the thing poured out. Purge me with the 
blood of my Redecmer, and I ſhall be clean; 
wa'h me with that precious Fon, and I 
ſha'l be whiter than ſnow.”” X. Charles. 
ladies Adj. pouring out; ſpil- 
ing. | 

f EFT, 8 ſſee FFF, efecre, Sax ] a ſmall 
kind of animal reſembl ng the lizard or cro- 
codile, found in watery places. 

ECG'G, S. [eg, Sax. eg, Dan.] a part 
formed in the females ot certain animals, 
which, under a ſpherical ſhell, includes the 
young of the ſame ſpecics. The {hell and the 
{kin keep the yolk and two whites together; 
the chicken is formed out of, and nouriſhed 

by the white alone, till it be grown large. 
The yo!k ferves for its nouriſhment after 
wards, and when it is hatched remains, and 
is received in its belly, and being reſerved as 
in a ſto1c-houſe, is by the appendicula or 


chictus internalis, conveyed into the guts, 


and ſerves the creiture inſtead of milk, till 
able to peck, which is not at its firſt exclu- 
fron. Ar ech end of the egg is a treadle, 
or quantity of included air, which makes the 
volk buvy up, and by that means keeps the 


ſame part ot it uppermo!!?, et the polition of 


the cpg be what it will. On the ſurface, 
Dcrham ſuppoſes that the cicatricnia, or ſperm 
lies, aud malt give us no difadvantageous 
idea of the wiſdom of Providence in this piece 


* 


n 

egg, which is the beſt calculated for deſend- 
ing the animalcule within it from external 
injuries; from i's poſition in the egg, with its 
head oppoſite to that end, which is moſt eaſi 

forced; from the poroſity of the hell, which 
may render the conveyance of air to the little 
priſoner not diſticult, or not atall improbable 
tor the purpoſe of breathing? But we mult 
deſiſt, Jeſt we ſhould be toe prolix for the na- 
ture of our plan. Figuratively, the ſpawn, 
ſperm, or ſeed of any animal. 

To EC'G, V. A, jan, Sax. cggioa, 
Run.] to incite. To inſtigate. To tir 


up. 

7 GOTISM, 3, [ egotiſme, Fr. from qs, 
Lat. I] a fault committed by too frequent 
and oftentatious an uſe of the pronoun l. 
Too frequent mention of a perſon's elf, 
+ The molt violent egotiſm I have met with.” 
Spe#. No. 562. 

E'GOIIST, S. [egotifle, Fr. from 9, 
Lat, I.] a perſon who mentions himſclf too 
frequently and oſtentatiouſly. 

To F/'GOTIZE, V. A. to mention one's 
ſelf too frequemly. 

EGRE'GIOUS, Adj, fſegregius, Lat.) 
ſemewhat above the ordinary run. Remark- 
able; extraordinary, uſed either in a good or 
a bad ſenſe. 

EGRE'GIOUSLY, Adv. better or worſe 
than ordinary. Uncommonly, prodigioully, 
extremely. 

E'GRESS, S. [rgreſſus, Lat.] paſſage, or 
liberty to go out of a place, Departure. 

EGRE'SSION, S. [egreſſo, Lat.] the aft 
of coming out, Departure. 

EGRE'TTE, S. [Fr.] an ornament 
worn by ladies on the forehead, or front part 
of their hair, 

GMF. a celebrated and conſiderable 
country of Africa, about 550 miles in leng!h, 
and 125 in breadth, where broadeſt. Its 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean fea, 
on the S. by Nubia, on the E. by the Rel 
Sea and the iſthmus of Suez, and on the W. 

by the kingdom and deſert of Barca. The 
broadeſt part is from Alexandria to Damietta, 
and from thence it gradually grows narrowe 


j it is encloſed hetween two chains of mou" 
tains, having the Nile and a plain between 
them, not above halt a day's journey over 
Theſe mountains run on each ſide of the 
Nile very fo to the N. inſomuch that, © 
the ſide of the deſert, they are continued t 
the Mediterranean ſea, but, on the E. bi 
they do not reach as far as Cairo. Thee 
mountains, from the cataracts of the Nile! 


from the banks of that river, but there the 
begin to be more open, leaving large 4 
beautiſul plains, which are refteſhed by ths 
waters of the Nile; then they begin to com 


of mechaniſm, It may be aſxcd likewile, it 
this does not appear from the thape ot the 


nea er each other, as far as the pyramds 0 
| Cairo. Hence it appears, that this kingoor 


and narro«er, ill it approaches Nubia, where 


Saidi, are not above 12 or 15 miles diſtant 
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EGY 


d. WH þ famous in hiſtory for its power, and the 
al WF cumber of its people, has not an extent 
its portionable to the deſcription the ancients 
de given of it. Egypt is divided into the 
ch Upper, the Middle, and the Lower, which 
tle ut comprehends the Delta, which reaches 
ble from Alexandria to Damietta, and as far as 
uſt caro; the Middle runs no farther S. than 
ha- Beneſouf ; and the Upper, called formerly 
un, Thebaid, aſcends as far as Nubia, and the 


kingdom of Sennar, With regard to the 
complexion of the Egyptians, it is tawney, 
ind, the farther S. the more dark, inſo- 
much, that thoſe on the confines of Nubia 
are almoſt black. They are moſt of them 
very indolent and cowardly, and the richer 
ſort do nothing all day but drink coffee, 
ſmoke tobacco, and fleep z beſides this, 
they are extremely ignorant, proud, haughty, 
and ridiculouſly vain, Egypt lies between 
47 and 53 degrees of longitude, and between 
21and 3 of latitude, With regard to the 
weather in Egypt, the ſummer js moſt in- 
commodious on account of the exceſſive 
heats, which bring on various diſtempers ; 
but then the winter, autumn, and ſpring, 
are bleſt with ſo good an air, that Egypt, 
du ing thoſe ſeaſons, is a delightful country, 
It rains very ſeldom in Egypt, but that want 


vorſe is happily ſupplied by the regular inundation 
ully, ee the Nile, as is now known to almoft 
every one, When the waters retire, ail the 

e, or ground is covered with mud, and then they 
only harrow their corn into it, without fur- 

ie al Wl ther trouble, and in the following March 
they have uſually a plentiful harveſt. Their 

ment nee: fields arc ſupplied with water from their 
t part cnals and reſervoirs, becauſe rice never 
thrives unleſs in watery grounds. There is 

erableWi ro place in the world better furniſl.ed with 
age, corn, fleſh, fiſh, ſugar, fruits, and all forts 
It 58 of garden-ſtuff; and in Lower Egypt they 
in e have oranges, lemons, figs, dates, almonds, 
Reiz aa, and plantains, in great plenty. The 
wy lands are fo ſubtile here, that they inſinuate 


themſelves into the cloſets, cheſts, and cabi- 
nets, which, togetber with the hot winds, 
we probably the cauſe of ſore eyes being fo 


nietta, 
rrower 


where very common here, The pyramids are taken 

mou voice of by all travellers into Egypt, and 
etwecüſ the largeſt of them takes up 10 acres of 
j * ground, and is, as well as the reſt, built 
0 


won a rock; the external part is chiefly 
built of large ſquare ſtones, of unequal ſizes, 
nd the height of it is about 700 feet; but 
mvellers differ in this reſpect. The caverns, 
out of which they get the embalmed dead 
"dies, is another curioſity much taken no- 


e of; they are found in coffins ſet upright 
re then the nitches of the walls, and have conti- 
rge % aved there 4000 years, at leaſt, Many of 

by 0F"e have been brought into England, and 
o con Nee formerly of great uſe in medicine; but 
mids "Whey are now generally neglected. The cro- 
n 200 u 
1 


Wiles were ſormerly taken great notice of, 


ELA | 
but are now to be ſoen in many other places, | 
inſomuch that there is ſcarce a ſailor but 


1 


what can deſcribe them. Likewiſe, the fea 
and river horſes were thought to be only 
found in Egypt, but it is now known that 
they are all over the ſouthern parts of Africa. 
The principal city is Cairo, | 

To EJA'CULATE, V. A. [e * 
Lat.] to dart or ſhoot out; to breathe a. 
ſhort occaſional prayer. | 

EJACULA'TION, S. the act of throw- 
ing or darting out, Figuratively, an occa- 
ſional, ſudden, extemporary prayer. 8 

EJA'CULATORY, Adj. ſuddenly darted 
out, expreſſed in unconnetted ſentences. 

To EJE'CT, V. A. [cd, Lat. ] to 
throw, caſt, or dart out. Figuratively, to 
expel, To drive away with hatred. To ex- 
clude, fling away, or reject, | 

EJE'CTION, 8. [gsi, Lat.] the act 
of expelling, turning out, or driving from 
2 place or poſſeſſion. 

EJtUCTMENT, S. in Law, a writ by 
which any inabitant of a houſe, or tenant 
of an eſtate, who owes arrears of rent, and 
has not ſufficient on the premiſſes to make 
a diſtreſs, is commanded and obliged to de- 


rt, 

EVGHT, Adj. [eabta, Sax.] a number 
conſiſting of twice four, or ſeven and one. 

EI'GHTH, Adj. I ſee eabteotba, Sax. ] @ 
word expreſſing the order in which a thin 
ſtands from the firſt, and is next bey 
the ſeventh, 

EVGHTEEN, Adj. a number conſiſting 
of twice nine added together, 

EVGHTEEXNTH, Adj. the order of a 
thing which is removed the diſtance of ſeven- 
teen from the firſt. 

EVGHTY, S. a number conſiſting of 
eight times ten, or four times twenty, added 
together. 

EVTHER, Pron. [ egther, Sax. ] one or 
other of two perſons. Both, or each. 
„ Seven times the ſun has either tropic 
viewed. Dryd. 

EJULA'*TION, s. [ejulatio, Lat.] an 
outcry of affectiug grief. | 

E'KE, Conjunct. [eac, Sax.] likewiſe, 
alſo. ** That this is ee the throne of love. 
Prior. - Obſolete, except in Poetry, 

To EKE, V. A. ſeacan} to increaſe ; 
protract, lengthen, or ſpin out. 

To ELABORATE, V. A. ſelaberatug, 
Lat. ] to produce with trouble, difficulty and 
labour. They in full joy elaborate a 
Ggh." Young. 

ELABORATE, Adj. [elaboratus, Lat, 
finiſhed with great elegance, labour, .and di- 
ligence. 6 

ELA'BORATELY, Adj. ſo as to beſpeak 
elegance, owing to labour and diligence, 

To FLA'NCE, V. N. [elancer, Fr.] to 


dart, or throw out, 
To 


ELE 


at globes has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
ach above all others that 1 know of. 
deaf have recovered their hearing by his 


of ns; the blind received their light; thoſe 
on at have been deprived of f have been 
lied fored to the uſe of their tongues by his aſ- 
* ; the paralytic has likewiſe by means 
his him been able to walk and make uſe of his 
abs. But as experiments of this kind, if 
© | properly conducted have no eſſect, I ſhall 
rent the public with the following direQti- 
du. , for that purpoſe : 1ſt, After having ful- 
2. i charged the phial, if the 3 — 
Acd aliſts in that only of à ſingle joint, the en 
his the chain from the phial is to be put 


3 one end of the joint, and the end of 
he wire through the top of the phial, to be 


— plied to the other end, by which means 
in. WF: circle, which the electrical power will al- 
The ys make, will not be able to affect any 


her part of the body, the patient will be 
xd from the tortures which an ignorant prac- 
toner would put him"to, and the ſhock gi- 
n to the part affected will have by much a 


rater efficacy. To be more particular; 
ly. If a — by the ſtoppage of any 
j0d-yeſſel, bas loſt the uſe of one leg from 
s knee downward, let "the patient ſet his 
ne foot on the chain, while the operator 
ches the affected knee with the top of the 
re 5 thus will the afflifted part only be 


905" din the electrical atmoſphere, and if the 
dic matter, either by the ſhock it gives, 
in its paſſage, ſhall remove the obſtruttion, 

"yr" the paſſages, or promote the circulation 
, chen be blood, the cure will be effeted, Ex- 
„ to dence has confirmad that ten or a dozen 
ciy ks at a time once a day, for ſome ſmall 
the niinvance, are ſufficient for this purpoſe. 


ply. If a perſon, by a paralytic diſorder, be 
Kienly deprived of the aſs of one ſide of 
Is body, let him be held upright, ſo as to bear 
e weight of his body upon the chain lying 
n the floor with his lame foot, then let the 
perator touch his ſhoulder in the ſame 
banner as the knee in the former inſtance, 
id repeat the ſhock ſeveral times; and if 
aperience will be a proper foundation for 
mfidence, it is not doubted but the patient 
Ul receive benefit from the operation. 

To ELE'CTRIFY, v. A. to communi- 
kte the electric virtue. 

To ELECTRISE, V. A. to communicate 
ſie electrical power. 

ELE'CTUARY, S. [ele&arium, 

; — of medicine made of 
baſerves, pow ſyrups, or hu in the” 
naliſtence of the — my " 
ELEEMOSY'NARY, Adj. [caemnpoorm] 
"ng on alms, depending on charity; obli- 


par to for a favour; dependant, ** That the 
ifs due ſhould be an eleemeſynary for its ſubſiſt- 
„ye to its effects. Glanw, 
de f 


EL. EGANCE, ELEGAN CV, S8. [elegan- 
E, Lat.] a ſymmetry of parts, and carries | 


ELE | 
with it rather the idea of neatneſs than beau. 


ty. 0 

ELEGANT, Adj. [elegans, Lat.] plca- 
ſing, grand, neat, nice. | * 

EGANTLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to pleaſe by neatneſs, exactneſs, land mag- 
nificence. ] iu 

ELE'GTAC, Adj. elegiacus, Lat. ] uſed iu 
elegies. Mouruful, forrowful, diſmal. 

EL'EGY, S. cu, Lat.] a poem on 
ſome mournful ſubect. A poem on any 
— in a ſimple, plaintive ſtile. A fune- 

ong. 

ELEMENT, in Phyſiology, à term uſed 
by philoſophers to denote the original com- 
ponent parts of bodies or thoſe into which 
they are ultimately reſolvable. 

elements of Ariſtotle were four, carth, 
water, air, and fire. 

The Carteſians admit only three elements 
the firſt a materia ſubtilis, or fine duſt ; the 
ſecond, a coarſer, but round kind ; and the 
third, a ſtill more irregular and hooked kind 
of particles. | 

ing the true elements of nature, the 
incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton thus explains 
himſelf in his optics: It ſeems proba- 
ble to me that God in the beginning form- 
ed matter in ſolid maſſy, hard, impenetrable 
moveable, particles, of ſuch ſigns and figures, 
and with lech other properties, and in ſuch 
rtion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the 
end for which he formed them ; and that 
theſe particles, being ſolid, are incomparably 
harger than any porous bodies compounded of 
them ; even ſo very hard, as never to wear 
or break in pieces, no ordinary power being 
able to divide what God himſelf made one in 
the firſt creation. While the particles continue 
entire they may compoſe bodies of one and 
the ſame nature and texture in all ages: but 
ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, 
the nature of things depending on them 
would be changed, Water and earth com- 
poſed of old worn particles, and fragments of 
particles, would not be of the ſame nature 
and texture, now, with water — earth _ 
poſed of entire particles in the beginning: an 
therefore, that nature may be laſing, the 
changes of corporeal things are to be placed 
only in the various ſeparations and new aſ- 
ſociations and motions of theſe permanence 
articles ; compounded bodies being apt to 
reak, not in the midſt of ſolid particles, bue 
where thoſe particles are laid together, and 
only touch in a few points.” 

e chemical elements or principles to 
which all bodies * de ultimately reduced, 
are theſe five: 1, Water, or phlegm, which 
in the chemical analyſis of them, riſes firſt 
in form of vapour. 2. Air, which efcapes 
unſeen in greaz quantities from all bodies, 
ſo as to conſtitute half the ſubſtance of fome 
of them. 3. Oil, which riſes after, and ap- 


pears ſwimming on the ſurface of the water. 
4. Salt, 


EVE 
6. Salt, which is either volatile, or riſes in 
the (till, as that of animal ſubſtances ; or 


dy reduciag them to aſhes, making a lixivium 
or ley ot theſe,” and afterwards evaporating 
the moiſture; by which means the common 
ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals. 5. Earth, or what 
is called caput mortuum, being what remains of 
the aſhes atter the ſalt is extracted. This is 
the laſt element of all bodies, which can be 
no fanher altered by any art whatſoever. 
vee WATER, AIR, &c. 

To ELEMENT, V. A. to compound ot 
elements. In thoſe ſaid to be elemented 
bodies, To conſtitute, or make as a firſt prin- 
ciple, ** Jhe thing which elemented it. 
Donne, 

ELEME'NTAL, Aj. compoſed of, or 
produced by the elements. Produced by ſome 
tirſt principle. | 

ELEMENTARY, Adj. uncompounded ; 
imple; without mixture. 

E'LEPHANT, S. {elephas, Lat.] in Na- 
tural hittory, the largeſt of all the quadru- 
pede animals. It is furniſhed with a trunk, 
or long cartthginous tube, hanging between 

its teeth, with which it feeds itſelf, or aſlauits 
its enemy. It has two large tuſks, one ſtand- 
ing out on each fide of its trunk, ſome of 
which are as large as a man's thigh, and a 
Fathom in length. It feeds purely on 
vegetables, and is an enemy to fleſh, Its na- 
ture is ſo gentle, that any animal may ap- 
proach it without fear, aud ſo dangerous 
when provoked, that none can eſcape its 


2 E PHA NT INE, Adj. [elepbantinus, Lat.) 

pertaining, belonging, or partaking of the 
qualities ot an elephant, 

To E'LEVATE, v. A. [elewatus, of elevo, 
Lat.] to raiſe aloft, or on high, To exalt or 
dipnify. To raife the mind with great and 
ſublime ideas. To elate or make proud. 

E/LEVAIE, Part. raiſcd or ſituated on 


high. 
ELEVA'TION, S. feievatio, Lat.] the 
act of raiſing, Exaltation, dignity or pre 
ferment. The railing the thoughts to con- 
templation. In Aſtronomy and Geography, 
the height of any object above the ho- 
won. fn Architecture, a draught of the 
principal fide of a building, called its uprigbr. 
In Gunnery, the angle which the chaſe of a 
picce of ordnance makes with the plane of 
the horizon. . ; 
__— ELEVATOR, 8. [Lat.] a raiſer or lifter 
vp. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe muſcles, 
v hich raiſe or lift up the parts they belong 


I, p 
- ELEVF, S. [Fr. from allieve, Ital.] a 
difciple or ſcholar brought up under any maſ- 
ter. A pupil, 

ELEVEN, Adj. one more than ten. 

ELE'VENTH, Adj, an ordinal expreſſing 
the next beyond the tenth, 


E LM 
ELF, S. [plural ever, from cf] 


dering ſpirit, a fairy: "evi 
faxed 2s that of vegetables, which is obtained devil. * 3 


A wa 
{pirit « 


poet: 
my h 
FLOC 


wer of 


To ELF, V. A. to entangle hair, ſo 


it is impolible to untangle it. Suppoſed . grace 
the vulgar to be the work of fair.es in HH bn, 
night, whence all hair matted and entangle ia th 


* elf-locks, ** E all my hair ia knots 

To ELYCIT, V. A. {elicitum] to find o 

or diſcover by dint of labour and art. 
* To ELIDE, V. A. [%, Lat.] to e 
or divide into pieces, or ſeparate part 
When the force and ſtrength of the arg 
ment is e/ided.”* Hooker. 

ELIGIBILITY, S. worthineſs or propr 
ty of being choſen. 

ELLUIGIBLE, Adj. [eligibilis, Lat.] f 
or worthy of choice ; preterable ; poſk 
ling all thoſe excellencies, which are ſufficie 
to ſet it above others, and recommend i 
on account of that preference, as an obje 
of choice. 

ELTSION, S. [eliſco, Lat.] in Gramm 
the cutting off a voweb or ſyllable in a word 
as in b angel. where e is cut off, becaul 
coming before a vowel, this is called a f 
nalzpha, frequently practiſed in Engliſh pot 
try, and always obſerved in Latin verſe, 
diviſion, cutting, dividing, attenuating, 
a ſeparation of parts. An elifon of (| 
air, whereby they mean a cutting, or diy 
ding, or elſe an attenuating of the air, 
Bacon. 

ELIXA'TION, S. [elixus, Lat.] boil 
or ſtewing. Digeſtion, | 

ELIXIR, S. [air, Arab.] a medici 
made by ſtrong infuſion. The extract, 0 
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tuation. 
quinteſſence of any thing. Any cordial Mr ELU 
invigorating fluid or ſubſtance. Among Walt light 


Aichymilts uſcd for the philoſophers ſtone, 0 


eclear, 
liquor by which they pretend to trauſmuWLICTD 
other metals into gold, | i difficu! 
ELK, S. [le, Sax. ale, Lat.] a lang up. 
and ſtately animal of the ſtag kind, but has WLUGT 
ſhorter and flenderer neck. Imment: 
E'/LL, S. [ea, Sax. elne, or elle, Belge ELV 
a long meaſure containing 40 inches, 16 na by ſtra 
or five quarters of a yard. Point t 
ELLYPSIS, ELLEIPSIS, S. [041i 
Gr.] in Grammar, or Rhetoric, a figure MHIUDUB 
which ſomething left out in a ſentence, is Ne. po 


be ſupplied by the reader or hearer. In Ge 
metry, a regular continued curve line 
including a ſpace which is longer than broad 
frequently called oval. 

ELLUPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, 4 


LVES, 
LVISH, 


5 
U'SIO' 


re. At 

having the form of an ellipſis ; oval. LUSIVE 
EL'M, . [ Sax, elm- tree, Dan. ln fleape, 01 
Belg.] Linnzus ranges it in the 2d ſect. *WLy'zOR 
his gth claſs, The wood of this tree is Wteive in 
ſingular uſe where it may be either wet or d puniſhm 
th, an extreme; and in foreign coun. ELO YT 
is uled as a ſupport for vines; to WW] to was 
1 . oecblogd, 


% X. 


E L U 


poets frequently allude, ©* Thou art an 
my huſband ; I a vine.“ Shak. 
Loc TloN, S. ſelocutio, Lat.] the 
wer of expreſſing one's ideas with fluency 
grace. Eloquence, The power of ex- 
eſion, or diction. Its chief beauty con- 
& in the uſe of figures or figurative expreſ- 
| in the periods, ſentences, and the ſtyle 
a diſcourſe, 
ELO'GY, S. [eloge, Fr.] praiſe, commen- 


tion, or panegyric. , 


| 


o col 10 ELON'GATE, V. A. [ungut, Lat. 
part ſtretch, to =p. 1 To go further o 
aro ion thing or place. | 


ELONGA'TION, S. the act of ſtretch- 
por lengthening. The ſtate of a thing 
iched. In Aſtrenomy, the digreſſion of 


.] net from the ſun, with reſpet to an 
poll: Wir placed on our earth. 

fie To ELO/PE, v. N. Cen, Belg.] to run 
nd i to break looſe, or eſcape. In Law, 


quit a huſband. 
ELOPEMENT, S. withdrawing from juſt 


EMB 

ELV, a town or city of Cambridgeſhire, 
with a biſhop's ſee, and a market on Satur- 
days. The fairs are on Aſcenſion day, for 
horſes; on Thurſday in the week that St. 
Luke's day falls in, that is, October 18, for 
horſes, cheeſe, and hops. It is ſeated on an 
iſland of the ſame name, in a fenny country, 
on the banks of the river Ouſe, which ren- 
ders it very unhealthy. The biſhop here has 
the ſame power as in a county-palatine, for 
he appoints a judge, holds the afſizes, gaol- 
delivery, and quarter-ſeſſions of the peace, 
for the liberty; and yet it is but an indiffe- 
rent place, though the cathedral is a ſtately 
ſtructure, which has a lanthorn of curious 
architecture; and has alſo one church. The 
city conſiſts of only about 600 good houſes, 
and has but one good ſtreet, wel paved, the 
reſt being not paved, and very dicty. The 
aſſizes are held here every twelve months. 
The river is navigable from Lynn, and the 
town carries on a pretty good trade; it is 17 
miles N. of Cambridge, 30 S. of King's- 
Lynn, and 69. N. by E. of London. Lon, 
17. 50. lat. 52. 24. | 

EULY'SIAN, Adj. [elyfrus, Lat.] pertaining 
to elyſium. Pleaſant, delicious, ſoothing, 
delighttul. 

ELV SIUM, S. in the ancient mythology, 
a place furniſhed with pleaſant fields, &c. and 
ſuppoſed to he t he receptacle for the fouls of 
the departed, . 
To EMA'CIATF, v. A. | emariatus, from 
emario, Lat.] to make a thing waſte, or grow 
lean, Neuterly, to grow lean, or waſte a- 
way. 
EMACIA' TION, S. [emaciatus, Lat.] the 
act of making lean, The ſtate of a perſon 
waſted away, or in a conſumption. 
E'MANENT, Adj ſemanans, Lat.] iſſu- 
ing, proceeding, or flowing from ſomething 
elte. 
EMANA'TION, S. ſcnanatio, Lat.] the 
act of proceeding or flowing from ſomething 
elſe. That which flows from ſubltance, like 
effluvia. 
EMA/NATIVE, Adj. [emanatus, Lat.] 
iſſuing, proceeding, or flowing from. 
To EMANCIPATE, V. A. [emancipas 
tum, Lat.] To ſet tree from ſlavery. To te- 
{tore to liberty. a 

EMANCIPA'TION, S. the act of ſetting 
free, or deliverance trom ſlavery. 
To EMASCULATE, V. A. [ emaſculatum, 
Lat.] to deprive of that pro = which dif- 
tinguiſhes the male from the temale. To 
caſtrate, or geld. To render ſoft, effeminate, 
or womaniſh. To deprive by unmanly ſoft- 
neſs. 

EMASCULA'TION, S. the act of caſtra- 
ting. Ffﬀeminacy. 
To EMBA'LM, V. A. [embaumer, Fr.] 
to impregnate dead bodies with gums and 


mmaruint, or power. In Law, the voluntary 
wor; ure of a wife from a huſband. 
ca LOQUENCE, S. ( eloquentia, Lat.] the 
a (of ſpeaking elegantly and fo as to move 
h pole affections. The power of ſpeaking fluent- 
ſe, : a flowery and elegant Ayle or diction, 
18, ed to move the paſſions. 
of Mo ENT, Adj. [eloquens, Lat.] hav- 
diu de power of ſpeaking with elegance, flu 
air. . and to affect the paſſions. 
* LSE, Pron. [elles, Sax. ] other, one be- 
oil. 
„s, Adv. otherwiſe ; beſides. 
edicin ELSE WHERE, Adv. in ſome other place 
att, : tuation. 
a To ELUCIDATE, v. A. [elucidatus, Lat.) 
Ng gat light upon a ſubject. Io explain; to 
me, 0 e elear. 
(ov ELUCIDA'TION, 8. the act of render- 
* i difficult ſubject plain; an explanation, or 
arg uin up. 
t has CA TOR, S. one who explains. 
Immentator. 
Bel: r ELU'DE, v. A. .de, Lat.] to eſ- 
6 nal by gratagem or artifice. To mock or 
UE" oint the expectation by an unexpected 
ure VBLUDIVBLE, Adj. poſſible to eſcape by 
» 15 "ice. Poſſible to be defeated or eluded, 
| GOL VES, S. the plural of ELF. 
0 ELVISH, Adj. belonging to the elves or 
bro-d e | 
sien. s. [eluſio, Lat.] a concealed: 
| re. A fraud. 
LUSIVE, Adj. uſing artifices or tricks 
im ficape, or avoid. 
. o WSORY, Adv. fraudulent. Tending 
e * ive in order to eſcape notice, examina- 
or ". W-puniſhment, or miſchief, 
res LO TE, V. A. [e/utum, ſuyine of eluo, 
„me! to waſh out, or to walh oft. 
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No blood.“ 
9. X. 


Arbuth, 


ſpices to prevent their putrefying. 
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- EMBA'LMER, S. one who ſpreſerves by 
embalming the body of the dead. 

EMBA'LMING, S. the practice of prepar- 
ing the bodies of the dead with drugs, to pre- 
vent purrefattion. 

EMBA*KA/TIOV, S. the act of going 
on board ſhip. 

EMBA'RGO, S. [embargar, Span.] a pro- 
hibition laid upon veſſels by a ſovereign, 
whereby they are prevented from going out 
or entering iuto a port for a certain time. 

To EMBA'RK, V. A. [embarguer. Fr.] 
to put on board a ſhip. To engage in an at- 
fair. To goon ſhipboard. 

To EMBA'RRASS, V. A. [enbarraſſer, 
Fr.] to perplex, or confound. 


EMBARRASSMENT, S. perplexity, 


tron'le, or contulion, ariling from ſome diffi- 


cult affair. 

EMBA'SSADOR, EMBASSA'DOUR, See 
AMBAS5ADOUR. 

EM'BASSAGE, EMBASSY, S, a miſſion 
of a perſon from one prince to another, in 
erder to treat of affairs relating to their reſpec- 
tive ſtates, Figuratively, any ſolemn meſſage. 
Anerrand or meſſage. 

To EWBATTLE, V. A. to range in bat- 
tle array, 

To EMBA'Y, V.A. to incloſe in a bay or 


port. 

To EMBE'LLISH, v. A. ſembellir, Fr.] 
to adorn; to beautify ; to grace or ſet off with 
ornaments f 

EMBEELLISHMENT, S. ornament, 
any thing which gives a grace to the perſon 
or mind. 

EM'BERS, S. wood or coals half burnt, 
that are not extinguiſhed. Aſhes which re- 
tain five, 

EM'BER- WEEK, S. [Skinner derives it 
from embers, becauſe it was a ſeaſon for faſt- 
ing, when it was uſual to ſcatter aſhes on 
the head] the time ſet apart by the church 
for public ordinations, at the four ſeaſons of 
the year; wherein ſome ember day falls, viz. 
the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, after 
the firſt Sunday in Lent ; the feaſt of Pente- 
colt ; September the 14th, and December 13. 

To EMBEZZLE, V. A. to convert to 
one's own uſe what is intruſted by another. 
* to waſte; to conſume; to ſquan- 

er. 

EMBE/ZZLEMENT,, S. the act of mak - 
ing uſe of what is intruſted by another. Fi- 
gurative ly, the thing thus made uſe of. 

To EMWBLAZE, V. A. [vlaſfſonner, Fr.] to 
to adorn with ornaments. In Heraldry, to 
blaſon, or paint a coat. 

To EMBLA'ZON, V. A. [Blafſorner, Fr.] 
to adorn with bea ings in Heraldry. To deck 
in gaudy colours; to diſplay ofteotatiouſly. 

EMBLEM, S. SNA, Gr.] a thing 
inſerted in another; an hHieroglyphical or 
embiematical device or picture. 

To EF'MBLEM, V. A. to repreſent in| 


EMB 


hieroglyphicks, or by ſome picture, „s 
primitive fight of elements does fitly en ＋ 
that of opinions. Clanv. to — 
EMBL EMA “TIC, EMRLEMA TC 
Adj. conveying ſome truth or moral under vinvol 
hieroglypical or pictutal deſcription, EM Bl 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY, Adv. in a f IU ce 
rative or allegorical manner. un, 
EMBLEMA'TISTS, S. writers, i ate 
tors, or makers of emblems. Joacurt 
EM'BO LUS, S. the moveable part EMEN 
pump, or ſyringe, named likewiſe the pil! r tha 
and by ſome the ſucker. MEN 
To EMBO'SS, v. A. to form into K o 
or protuberances. Figuratively, to a” chat 
with embroidery, or other raiſed work. EMEN 
Carving, to form in relievo, or ſo as th =y 0 
ures ſhall ſtand out from the ground H. 
— them. : EM El 
EMBO'SSMENT, 8. any thing jut Hit 
projecting, or ſtanding out. In C. of © 
fiznres which ſtand out and ſwell to ad ſon 
ſight. mM, ſo1 
To EMBY'TTLE, v. A. to incloſe e on 
bottle. Some firmeſt fruit an be u 
Phillips, und of 
To EMBO'WEL, V. A. to take out of an 
bowels or entrails of a creature. then | 
To EMBRACE, v. A. [embraſſs, ery 


from en in and bras the arms] to claſp fe 
ly in the arms. Figuratively, to ſciz 
eagerly, and accept wikingly. ** You ow 


meralds 
puntain 


th” occaſion.” Shak. To encircle, incif)allito 
or contain. To admit, to receive or aſeſ Nn t 
as truth, applied to the mind. What ſo 
there he may not embrace for truth.” LF praſiu: 
ro receive or ſubmit to. Embrace the ¶ Ne colo 
of that dark hour.“ Shak wiſh cast 
EMBRACE, S. a fond claſp, ſqueezes The 
hug. al ſtats 
EMBRACEMENT, S. the act of e glolly 
cling a perſon with one's arms. FE of 
tively, the ſtate of a thing encompaſe i greer 
another. Conjugal carreſſes and en | ark 
ments, dmetimes 
EMBRA'CER, s. one who claſps Vellert e 
ther fondly in his arms. The ſm 
EMBR A'SURE, S. Fr.] in Fortißest led, wa: 
the hole through which cannon are pe 5 tho! 
either in caſemates, batteries, or in the name 
pets of walls unſiderab 
To EM'BROCATE, V. A. [wPprx*, * EM 
to rub any diſcaſed part with medici out of 
quors. s To i 
EMBROCA'TION, S. the act of ru curity. 
any diſeaſed part with medical liquor. M. *MER' 
lotion with which it is rubbed, of riſin 
To EMBROI'DER, s. [broder, F. cles. 
border with ornaments. To i 6 . An; 
1 ught wt" 
— &c, with ornaments, wroug "EMER! 
EMBROTDERER, S. one who ot ling fron 
thing with ornaments of raiſcd ne — 


work. | 


EMBROVDERY, S. the enriching! 


EME 
res wrought with the needle, Figures 


61 ; , 
tly en a on a ground with a needle, 
WJ 70 EMBROIL, V. A. {browiller, Fr.] to 

«perſons at variance; to excite 

"I — in confuſion and — 

under 5MBRYO, EM'BRYON, S. { emfuwy, 

in he firſt rudiments of an animal. In 
ny, the grain of a plant. Figuratively, 

Þ bs ſtate of any thing not finiſhed or come 
maturity. 

pan EMEN/DABLE, Adj. [from emends, 

he pilt it. ] that which may be e better. 


EMENDA”TION, S. [emendatus, Lat.) 
act of mak ing a thing better by altera- 
, change or correction. 

EMENDA'TOR, S. Lat ] one who im- 
yes, or renders a thing better, A cor- 
tor. 

EM'ERALD, S. ſmaragdus, Lat.] in na- 
nl Hiſtory, the moſt beautiful of all the 
bs of coloured gems, when perfect. It is 
und ſometimes in the roundiſh or pebble 
m, ſumetimes in the columnar or 

ine one ; the pebble emeralds, however, 
the moſt valued; there are multitudes 
und of the ſize of a large pin's head, for 
of oy tolerable bigneſs ; though now 
then there occurs ſtones of the ſize of a 
e-bean, and even up to that of a wal. 
u, tho* this laſt very rare. The pebble 
meralds are found looſe in the earth of 
puntains, and in the beds of rivers ; the 
italliform ones are uſually met with ad- 
ning to a white, opaque, cryſtalline matter, 
vugh ſometimes to pieces of jaſper or of 
+ praſius, a coarſer and ſofter gem of the 
me colour, only with ſome tinge of a yel- 
wiſh caſt, and called the root of the eme- 
ud. The pebble emeralds are, in their na- 
al ſtate, bright and tranſparent, though 
b gloſſy than the columnar ones; both are 


Fig s of a perfect and pure green, It has 
ase green in all the different ſhades, from 
en dark to extremely pale, and is probably 


mmetimes colourleſs, though the Engliſh 
ellers call it white ſapphire. - 

The ſmaragus of the ancients, properly fo 
alled, was evidently the ſame with our eme- 
ud; though they comprehended alſo under 
his name every gem, or even ſtone of any 
unliderable beauty, and of a green colour. 

To EMER'/GE, V. N. ſe „ Lat.] to 
ſe out of any thing, with which it is cover- 
. To iſſue, or proceed. To riſe from 
oſcurity, digreſs, or ignorance. 
EMER/GENCE, EMER'GENCY, S. the 
of riſing from any thing which covers or 
preſſes. The riſi ig from a ſtate of obſcu- 
ly. Any prefling neceſſity, a ſudden occa- 


EMER'/GENT, Part, [emergens, Lat.] 
ling from that which covers, conceals, or 
eprefſes. Proceeding or iſſuing from, uſed 
ta from, Sudden, or preſling, joined to 


— ——————— 


* 


EMO 
occaſion, In Chro , the emergent year, 


is that from which time is reckoned. 

EMER'SION, S. ( emerſus, ay in Phy- 
ſies, the riſing of any ſolid above the furſace 
of a fluid into which it is violently thruſt. 

EM ER X, S. [emeril, Fr. ſmyris, Lat. * 
Natural Hiſtory, an iron ore, of a duſky, 
browniſh red on the ſurface, but when broken, 
of a fine, bright iron-grey, with ſome tinge 
of redneis, and ſpangled all over with ſhinin 
ſpecks; found in Guernſey, Tuſcany, — 

any, prepared by being ground in 
mills, ulla 1 and roliſhing ſteel, 
grinding an edge to tools, and by lapidaries 
to cut their ſtones with, 

EME'TIC, S. ſiwev, Gr.] a medicine 
which excites vomiting. 

EME Tic, EME'TICAL, Adj. having 
the — of provoking vomits. 

EME'TICALLY, Adv. fo as to provoke 
vomiting. 

To EWIGRATE, V. N. [emigratus, Lat. 
to remove from one place to another, 

EMIGRA'TION, 8 change of dwelling 
from one place to another, Removal from 
one place to another, 

EMINENCE, EMI/NENCY, S. [ eminentia, 
Lat.] lottineſs; the ſummit, or higheſt part 
of a thing. A part riſing higher than the 
reft, Figuratively, exaltation ; preferment ; 
fame; A ſupreme, or ſuperivr degree. A 
title of dignity peculiar to cardinals. 

EWINENT, Part. [emisent, Lat.] high, 
lofty, applied to ſituation. Figuratively, ex- 
alted, preferred, or conſpicuous on account 
of rank, or merit. 

EWINENTLY, Adv. conſpicuouſly ; 
deſerving notice. In a high degree. 

EWISSARY, S. [emifjarius, low Lat.] a 
perſon ſent out on private meſſages; a 2 
In Anatomy, that which emits, or ſen 
out, the ſame as excretory. 

EMISSION, S. (cn, Lat.] the act of 
ſending out; vent. The act of ejecting. 
throwing, or drawing a fluid from within 
outwards, The expullion of the ſeed. 

To EMIT, V. A. {emitto, Lat] to drive 
outwards ; to dart; to fend forth. 

EM'MET, S. [nette, Sax. } ſee ANT. 

EMO'/LLIENT, Part. [emolliens, Lat.] 
ſoftening, or rendering ſoft and pliable. 

EMO/LLIENTS, S. in Medicine, ſuch 
remedies as ſheath the acrimony of humour, 
and ſoften and ſupple the ſolids. 

EMOLLTTION, S. [emollitis, Lat.] the 
act of foftening, or ſuppling. The ſtate of 
a thing rendered. “ Bathing and anoint- 
ing give a relaxation or emollition. Bacon. 

EMO/LUMENT, S. [| emolumentum, Lat.] 

rofit, gain, or advantage, x 

EMO'TION, S. [Fr.] a violent ſtrug- 
ole. A firong ſenſation, or paſſion, excited 
either by a pleaſing, or a diſagreeable object. 
To EMPA'LE, V. A. [empaler, Fr. to 


3D 2 tortitty, 


E MP * 


fortify, incloſe, or defend. To put to death | 


by driving a pale or ſtick through the body 

of a perſon. 
EMPA'LEMENT, S. in Botany, the cup 

or outmoſt part of a flower, which iacom- 


paſſes the petals. 
EMPA'NNEL, S. [ from panne, Fr. a ſkin 


or parchment] the entering the names of a| 


jury in a parchment by a ſheriff, 

To EMPA'NNEL, V. A. to ſummon a 
perſon to ſerve on a jury. 

. EMPA'RLANCE, S. [from 
in Law, a motion for a day o 
con ſider of the reſult of a cauſe. 
ference of a jury in a cauſe. 

To EMPAY/SSION, V. A. to move or ex- 
cite the paſſions vehemently. ** The temp- 
ter all empaſſioned, thus began.” Par. Loft, 

EM'/PERESS, S. See EMPRESS, for 
which it was formerly written. 

EMPEROR, S. empereur, Fr. imperator, 
Lat.] an abſolute monarch, or ſupreme go- 
vernor or commander of an empire, 

EM'/PERY, S. ¶ imperium, Lat. empire, Fr.] 
the commard of an emperor, Empire. 

EMPHASIS, S. [Gr.] in Rhetotick, a 
force, ſtreſs, or energy in expreſſion, action, 
or geſture. In Grammar, a ſtreſs of the 
__ placed on any particular word or ſylla- 
ble. 

_ EMPHA'TIC, EMPHA'TICAL, Adj. 
forcible, ſtrong, ſtriking, energetic. 

EMPHA'TICALLY, * Adv. ſtrongly, 
forcibly; full of energy. Spoken with a 
great ſtreſs of voice. 

EMPIRE, S. [Fr. from imperium, Lat.] 
the territory under the command of an em- 
peror. Imperial power, ſovereign authority 
or command, 

EMPI'RIC, S. [epnegmcs, Gr.] one 
whoſe ſkill in Medicine depends purely on 
practice and experiment; without under- 
ſtanding the nature, cauſe, and effefts of 
diſeaſes. A quack, 

EMPVRIC, EMPVFRICAL, Adj. deal- 
ing, or verſed in experiments. ** Empiric 
alchymilt.”* Par, Loft, Belonging or relat- 
ing to a quack. 

EMPIRICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of a quack, or one who is not regularly 
bred to phyſick, but owes all his knowledge | 
to experience, without being able to account 
for the operation of medicines on the human 
fabric, or the nature and effect of diſeaſes. 

EMPIRICISM, S. dependence on experi- 
ence, without knowledge, Quackery. 

EMPLA'STER, S. [erplaſtrum, Lat.] 
in Surgery, a medicine of a ſtiff, glutinous 
conſiſtence, ſpread on paper, linen, or lea- 
ther, and applicd externally. 

To EMPLA'STER, V. A. to cover with 
a plaſter, © The ſores emplaſftered with tar.“ 
Mortim. 

EM PLASTIC, Adj. vicious, glutjnous; 


for Fr.] 
reſpite, to 
The con- 


EMP 
To EMPLE'AD, V. A. in Law, to i; 
dict, accuſe, or prefer a charge againſt, uſe 
with of before the crime, 

To EMPLO'Y, V. A. [emploier, Fr.] 
ſet a perſon about a thing. J intruſt wi: 
the management of an affuir, To fill 
time with fiudy or buſineſs. 

EMPLO'Y, S. the object which engay 
the mind. A perſon's trade, buſineſs. 


prple Cc 


bes. F 
To EM 
found 
EMPY 
either, 
þy to the 
EMPY 
Gr. mv 


public office. the pu 
EMPLO'YABLE, Adj. capable of 1Mhiſcd to « 
ing uſed or employed; fit to be applicd Lo ER 
uled. nl. T 
EMPLO'YER, S. one who employs Mor ſur 

| ſets a perſon about any undertaking, ble. 
EMPLOYMENT, S. buſineſs ; the oo EMUL 
ject of induſtry, A perſon's trade, oH e jeal 
or poſt. paſs Ca 
To EMPO'ISON, V. A. [from ene cndea 
Fr.] to — by poiſon, or venom, I 'icves, 
taint with poiſon. Figuratively, to deprayiffl £MUL 
the principles of a perſon by bad advice, periorit 
EMPO'(ISONER, S. one who deſtroſ MUL 
another by poiſon, an ill-adviſer. wours | 
EMPO/ISONMENT, S. the practice ꝗ M 


deſtroying by poiſon. king © 


EMPORIAM, S. [eprepioy, Gr.] a pl, apf 
of merchandize; a great city or ſea- poi blood 
town which carries on a foreign trade. EM'UL 
' To EMPO/VERISH, V. A. [pawvre, F; cor 
poor] to make poor, unfertile or barren, * 0 

a a 


EMPO'VERISHER, S. the cauſe of pc 
verty ; the leſſening riches, or fertility. 
To EMPO'WER, V. A. to give a pe 
ſon authority to tran ſact buſineſs, or carry ot 
any undertaking. To give natural power 0 
force. To enable or give ſtrength ſufficien 
for the performance of an undertaking © 
deſign, 
E'MPRESS, S. [contracted from empere/: 
the wife of an emperor. A female he 
overns an empire, 
.-EMPRU'SE, S. [Fr.] an undertaking 2 
tended with hazard and danger. Ambuſh 
ed we lie, and wait the bold emprize.” Par 
Loſe. 
— S. one who makes any place 
or thing void, one bo empties. N 
EMPTINESS, S. want of body, applied 
to ſpace. Without having any thing in it. 
The ſtate of a thing which has nothing 
it, Figuratively, want of judgment or un- 
derſtanding. 
EM'PTION, S. ſenptio, Lat.] the act cf 
buying or purchaſing; a purchaſe. 


emſelve 
M'UL 
ral, or 
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EM PTT, Adv. [æmtig] having nothing; con 
in it. Not poſſeſſing, furniſhed with. De- of 
void. In civility thou feem'ſt ſo ewp1y. WM vitrit 
Stak, Unſatisfactory. Void of judgment Bund le 
or underſtanding. Void of ſubſtance, foli- Verben 
dity, or real exiſtence. ** Empty dreams. Bi "inera 
Dryd. ; colour 

To EMPTY, v. A. to exhauſt, drink wel. 
up, or pour out what is contained in a ve le EN 


bt tor a plaſter, | 


To EMPU'RPLE, v. A. to render of a 
3 purp-* 


/ 


ENA 
wrple colour. Empurp!'d with celeſtial 
wles."* Par. Loſt. 
To EMPU'ZZLE, V. A. to perplex and 


Fr.] found | 
ſt wi EMPY/REAL, Adj. [Tvo;, Gr.] formed 
ll either, or pure and celeſtial fire; pertain- 
by to the higheſt region of heaven. 
no EMPYRE AN, EMPYRE'UM, 8. [from 
ſs. r. mvp, Gr. ] the higheſt heaven, where- 
the pure element of fire or ether is ſup- 
of | {ed ro exiſt. 4 
lcd To E MULATE, V. A. æmulor, Lat. ] to 
l. To imitate with an endeavour to ex- 
logs Nor ſurpaſs. Figuratively, to copy, to re- 


inble. 
EMULA'TION, S. [emulario, Lat.] a 
able jealouſy whereby perſons endeavour to 
paſs each other in virtue and excellence. 
1 endeavour to ſurpaſs another in intereſt 
riches, joined with conteſt, or envy. 
EM'ULATIVE, Adj. inclined to conteſt 
periority with another. 
IMULA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who en- 
wours to equal or ſurpaſs another, a rival. 
EMU'LGENT, Part. [emu/gens, Lat.] 
Ming out. Uſed ſubſtantially, in Ana- 
ny, applied to thoſe arteries which bring 
e blood to the kidnies. 
EM'ULOUS, Adj. [mut, Lat.] rival- 
g; contending for ſuperiority in fame, 
ches, or virtue. Factious, contentious, 


en. 
of poll Made emulovs miſſions amongſt the gods 
y. emſelves.” 


MULOUSLY, Adv. in the manner of 


a pe 
rry oi ul, or competitor. With a deſire of ſur- 
wer ag or excelling another. N 

eien EMU'LSION, 3. [emulfio, Lat.] a ſoft li- 


d medicine nearly of the colour and con- 
tence of milk. 

To ENATBLE, V. A. to make able, or ca- 
le of the performance of a thing. 
ToENACT, V. A. to do, act, or per- 
« * Enafed wonders with his ſword.” 
at, To make a law; to deceive; to eſta- 
d by law, It is enacted. 

tNA'CTOR, S. one who forms decrees ; 
who eſtabliſhes laws. One who acts or 
any thing. 

The violence of either grief or joy, 

tr own enactors with themſelves deſtroy.” 


n 


to ſet jewels in 
adorn by being added. 
 dem—enchos'd, with all the honours of the 


EN C 


or enamel, To lay colours upon 2 
as to adorn and vary it. 
appeared with gay enamel/*d colours mixt.“ 
Par. Loft. This uſe of the word is very ele- 
ant, and conveys ſuch an idea of the beau- 
tiful poliſh, as well as the vivid colour of the 
fruit, that we are at a loſs which to admire 
moſt, the elegance, or the propriety of the 
expreſſion, Neuterly, to practice the uſe of 
enamel ; to make uſe of enamel. 
> ENA'MELLER, S. one who paints or 
colours in enamel, 

ENA'MELLING, S. the act of applying 
enamel of various colours on metals, &c, 
either after the method of painting, or by 
the lamp. 

To ENA'MOUR, V. A. [from en, Fr. 
and amour, Fr.] to raiſe the affections or love 
of a perſon, To makea perſon fond ; uſed 
with of, before the perſon or thing beloved. 


body ſo, 


priſon, or confine in a cage. 

To ENCAM'P, V.N. to pitch tents for 
a time, applied to an army, Actively ; ta 
form a regular camp. 

ENCA'MPMENT, S. the act of en- 
camping, 

To ENCHA'FE, V. A. ſechaufer, Fr.] 
to make warm with paſſion or rage, To 
provoke, or make angry ; beautifully ap- 
plied to inanimate things, © Thea enchafed 
blood.“ Shak, 

To ENCHA'IN, V. A. [enchainer, Fr.] to 
faſten with a chain. To confine, ** While 
here I was enchain'd—no giimpſe of godlike 
liberty remain'd.”* Dryd. 

To ENCHANT, V. A. [enchanter, * 
to influence by magic or ſorcery. To aff; 
exquilite delight, . 
ENCHA'NTER, S. one who practiſes 
magic or other ſpells ſuppoſed to have an irre- 
ſiſtible power over others. One who de- 
lights irreſiſtibly. 

ENCHA'NTINGLY, Adv. delightfully; 
- ſuch a manner, as to attract love jrreſiſt i- 
bly. 

ENCHA/NTMENT, S. magical charms 
or ſpells, ſuppoſed to operate irreſiſtibly 
both on the perſon and mind of another. 
That which has an irreſiſtible iufluence, or 


can impart exquiſite delight, 


ENCHA'NTRESS, S. a woman who ex- 


erciſes magic, or ſpells. Figuratively, a wo- 


man whoſe beauty is irreſiſtible. 

To ENCHA'SE, V. A, [enchaſeer, Fr.] 
old, &c, Figuratively, to 
« King Henry's dia- 


world.“ Shak. 

To ENCURCLE, V. A. [from circle] to 
ſurround or encompaſs. 

To ENCLO'SE, V. A. [encl::, Fr.] to 
ſurround ground by a fence, To ſurround or 


laſt ſenſe is obſolete. f Shak. 
r un- NA LLAGE, S. | from VN, Gr. 
change] in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 
ct oF order of words in a ſentence is inverted. 
NA'MEL, S. a kind of metalline co- 
thing; conſiſting of the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, 
De- of the beſt Kali, from Alicant, and 
þ'y- WM vitrified together; to which are added 
ment WW ind lead in equal quantities, calcined by 
ſoli- rrerberatory fire ; beſides other metallic, 
ms. WF "ineral ſubſtances, intended to give them 
colour required, Any thing painted with 
rink mel. 
_ Is ENA'MEL, v. A. to paint with amel, 
or 4 


encompaſs, 
ENCLO'SER, 


a Goodlieſt trees. 


To ENCAG/E, V. A. to ſhut up, or im- 


*. 


» off N 
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ſelves, &c. 
authority or confidence. 


ENC 


ENCLO'SER, S. one who encloſes. Any 


thing in which another is included. 

ENCLO/SURE, S. the act of encompaſ- 
ſing within a fence, The approbation of 
things which have been common. The 
ſpace contained within any fence. Ground 
incloſed. 

ENCOMIAS T, S. [tyxwjiagn, Gr.] one 
who commends, or beſtows praiſe on ano- 
ther. 


ENCOMIA'STIC, ENcOMITIASTICAL., 


Adj. containing praiſe or panegyrie. 

ENCO'MIUM, S. ſeyxawmioy,' Gr.] an 
advantageous repreſentation of another's ex- 
celiencies, Praiſe, A panegyric. 

To ENCO'MPASS, V. A. [pronounced 
encumpaſs] to ſurround on all ſides. To ſhut 
in. To go roune any thing. Lord Anſon 
encompoſſed the world,” 

EN'/CORE, Adv. [Fr. pronounced arong- 


core] again; over again; once more. A 


word uſed at public ſhews to teſtify appro- 
bation, and to deſire the perſon to repeat the 
part which gives ſo much ſatisfaction. 

EN COUNTER, S. [encontre, Fr.] a 
combat, or fight between two perſons only. 
Figuratively, a battle, or attack. Eager and 
warm converſation relating either to love or 
anger. In the inſtant of our encounter, 
after we had ſpoke the prologue of our co- 
medy. Shak. Crowd, or accidental meet- 
ing. ** To ſhun the entounter of the vulgar 
crowd,” Addreſs, or ſalutation. The 
Joofſe encounters of laſcivious men.“ Occaſion, 
caſual incident. It is neceſſary that the 
ſame ſpirit appear in all ſort of encounters.” 
Pope. Johnſon obſerves, that this laſt ſenſe 
is ſcarcely Engliſh. 

To ENCOUNTER, V. A. to meet face 
to face, To attack an enemy. To meet 
with mutual or reciprocal kindneſs. ** They 
encounter thee with their hearts thanks.“ Shak. 
To meet with proof or evidence, to encom- 
paſs on all ſides with proofs. © We are en 
ccuntered with clear evidences.” Tillatſ. To 
raiſe a kind of contradiction or oppoſition 
between the teſtimony of two evidences. 
on 2 are not bound to believe two wit- 
neſſes, if the probability of the fact does rea- 
ſonably encounter them. To oppoſe, or en- 
gage with. To meet by accident or chance, 
«© I am moſt fortunate thus to enc:unter you.“ 
Shak. Neuterly, to ruſh together, to join 
battle; to engage; to fight. 

ENCOUNTERER, S. an enemy or an- 
tagoniſt. An adverſary or opponent. 

To ENCOURAGE, V. A. | from enccu- 
rager, Fr.] to animare, or exhort to a prac- 
tice, uſed with the reciprocal pronouns tem- 
To countenance, to ſupply with 
© This the judici- 
ous Hooker encourages me to ſay.“ Locke, 

ENCOURAGEMENT, S. an incitement 
to uny action. Figurative'y, favour, coun- 


tenance, ſupport, approhgtion, 


) 
* 
2» 


END 


ENCOURAGER, s. one who incite: ai ber 
encourages a perſon to do a thing. ſrang 
To ENCRO'ACH, V. N. [ accrecher, Fr  7* 
to invade the property of another. Te ad fiery 
vance by ſtealth to that which a perſon h N 
no right to. To come upon or ſde the ta pltice 
ritories of another. lite. 
ENCRO/ACHER, 8. one who grdu, EN 
ſeizes, or advances upon the poſlellions i I, 
another, EN 
ENCROACHMENT, S. in Law, an un ent cn. 
lawful treſpaſs upon a man's grounds, Ex mo 
tortion, or the inſiſting upon the paymen l 
more than is due, * N pliec 
To ENCU/MBER, V. A. [encunbr- me. 
Fr.] to load, hinder, or clog by any weight ſpace. 
Figuratively, to embarraſs and diltradt th ENT 
mind. To load wich difficulties by debrei mit 
His eſtate is encumbered.” EN! 
ENCU'MBRANCE, S. an uſcleſs additiof '* * ſt 
and burthen. A burthen or debt upon at ENI 
eſtate. furthel 
ENCYCLOPE/DIA, ENCYCLOPEDYM Tos 
S. [emwaonaitua, G.] the circle of th ſam, L 
ſciences; applied by the Greeks to the ſevtei e 
liberal arts, and all the ſciences. promil] 
ENCYS'TED, Adj. [ag, Gr.] incloſe pegotia 
in a bag, phants 
ENB, S. [Sax. ende, Belg.) the extremit i V. R. 
of any thing extended in length. The 1, ENL 
period of time. The concluſion, or laſt pati 2 of 
, At the wit's end.” The furtheſt limit lot 
or ſtretch of the underſtanding. A final de ußcatio 
termination, concluſion of a debate, Deat delight 
The cauſe of a perſon's death, Deſign, pu vert. 
poſe, intention, or aim, | - 
To END, V. A. to perfect, or fi — 
To deſtroy, or put to death. To ces ©? © 
To conclude. To terminate. To con — — 
plete. 1 K _ 
To ENDA'MAGE, V. A. to prejudi 
To affect with loſs. To ſpoil, or do ham de. 
To ENDA'NGER, V. A. to expoſe . END 
danger, riſque, hazard, or injury. ee 0g 
To ENDE'/AR, v. A. to make den © one 
eſteemed, or beloved; * alms 
ENDEARMENT, 8. any thing uh, To E 
creates, or cauſes love. apply - 
ENDE'AVOUR, s. an attempt or trial gs, 
perform any thing. 3 
To ENBEAVOUR, v. A. to ,. 
power. To make an attempt. To try. * 
ENDE AvOURER, S. one who exe 8. F 
his power. One who attempts or tries to 8 
4 thin . L. 1 E] 
ENDE'CAGON, S. [eva, Gr.] a fr to 
with eleven ſides. 1 — 
ENDE MIAL, END EMIC, END ENDL 
CAL, Adj. [es, and 31uo;, Gr.] peculiar and pati 
a country. Applied to a diſeaſe peculiar by 8 
any certain country. D X 
| To ENDENIZE, v. A. to make ft Ferpendic 
Figuratively, to naturalize, or adopt the © E'NEf 
| preſſions or words of another langue who 
| «« Patt yho Opp 


.” 


ENE 


>... Mo Part! enfranchiſing and endenizi 
_— ſtrange As + — * 
» Fr To ENDICT, or ENDI'TE, V. A. [ens 
% „„, Fr.] to charge any man with a crime, 
+ by a written accuſation, hetore a court of 
hon — To draw up, compoſe, write, or 
relate. 
od END'IVE, s. [Fr. intybum, Lat.] in Bo- 
ons ry, a ſpecies of ſuccory, n 
ENDLESS, Adj. [ endelear, Sax.] with- 
an vn WJ ont end. Without hounds, applied to « 4a: 
Fr, MW Vithout ceaſing. Continual, or eternal. 
* EN D'LESSLY, Adv. without ceaſing, 
wplied to action. Continually, applied to 
„ene. Without limits or bounds, applied to 
veight ſpace. 7 
& th END'LESSNESS, S. want of bounds, or 


ſimit*, 


«bY £ND'LONG, Adj. with the end foremoſt. 
Aion ln © ſtraight line. 
on a END'MOST, Adj. further off, or at the 


furtheſt end. 

To ENDOU'RSE, V. A. [endoſſer, Fr. dor- 
ſam, Lat.] in Commerce, to write one's 
name on the back of a bill of exchange, or 
promiſſory note, in order to pay it away, 
pegotiate it, To cover on the back, “ Ele- 
phants endors'd with tow'rs—of archers.” 
Par. Reg. 

ENDOR'SEMENT, S. in Commerce, the 


E'DY 
F th 
e ſeve 


acloſe 


remi 


he l. _ - p 
t part ft of writing one's name on the back of a 
hmm bil of exchange, or promiſſory note, A ra 
„cation. The endorſement ot ſupreme 
Dea {flight —by a friend and with his blood.“ 


Herbert. 
To ENDO'W, V. A. [ endouairier, Fr. 
mdoto, Lat.] to give a portion, To aſſign 


1, pu 


finiſt 


| 


ENF 


who has a ſtrong diſlike to a perſon. 
— of — the devil. In 

ENERGE'TIC, Adj, [wpyerme;, Gr. 
acting ſo as to perform or produce. Adtively; 
operative, or working. A beingeternally 
energetic.” Grew, 

E'NERGY, S. [erpyue, Or.] power in 
the abſtract, Power, force, or 5 
Action. Force of expreſſion, applied to lan- 
guage. ; 

To ENHRVATE, V. A. 
Lat,] to weaken, To render effeminate. 

ENERVA'TION, S. the act of weaken- 
ing, or making effeminate. Effeminacy. 

To ENE/RVE, V. A. ſenervo, Lt.] to 
weaken; to leſſen ſtrength ; go render eſſe- 
minate. Such object hath the pow'r to 
ſoft'n and tame ſevereſt temper—£Z nerve, and 
with voluptuous hope diſſolve.” Paradiſe 
Regain'd. 

ro FNFE/EBLE, V. A. to make feeble; 
to weaken or deprive of ſtrength. 

To ENFE OF, V.A | feoffumentum, low 
Lat } in Law, to inveſt with any title or 
poſſeſſion. * 

ENFEOFMENT, S. in Law, the act 
whereby a perſon is inveſted with any dig- 
nity or poſſeſſion. The inſtrument or deed 
by which one is inveſted. 

ENFILA/DE, S. Fr] a ſeries of things 
diſpoſed as it were in a firaight line; hence 
in Architecture, an enfi/ade of doors, win- 
dows, or buildings, is ſuch a diſtribution 
that they may all be ſeen in a direct line, 
In War, applied to thoſe trenches, &c. which 
are ranged in a right line, and may be ſwept 
or ſcoured by the cannon lengthwiſe. 

To ENFILA'DE, V. A. to pierce or ſweep 


any eſtate or ſum to the ſupport of any cha- 
nity, or any alms-houſe. Die and endow 
an alms-houſe, or a cat.“ P To enrich 
or adorn with any natural excellence or 
virtue, | 

ENDO'WMENT, S. wealth devoted to 
my particular uſe. The ſetting apart a ſum 
of money tor the perpetual ſupport ot a vicar, 
er alms-houſe. The gifts of nature. 

To'ENDU'E, V. A. {indus, Lat.] to 
ſupply or furniſh with virtues, or excellen- 
cies, ( Endue them with thy holy ſpirit.” 
— Prayer. To give as à portion or 
owry. 

ENDU/RANCE, S. continuance; laſting- 
neſs, Patience, or the act of ſupporting 
troubles without complaint. 

To ENDU'RE, V. A. [endurer, Fr. duro, 
Lit.] to ſuffer, undergo, or bear. To laſt, 
remain, or continue, To bear patiently. 

ENDUR'ER, S. one that hath ſtrength 
— patience to ſupport any fatigue or hard- 

p. 

END*WISE, Adv. on end. Upright, or 


ceal 
con 


judic 
1arm 
ole . 


fre perpendicularly. 

he e ENEMY, S. [enemi, Fr. nemico, Ital.] 
ausge who is of an oppolite fide in war, One 
Pali who oppoſes the welfare of another, One | 


violence; compulſion. 
or confirmation. 
A preſſing occaſion. 


in a fight line. The avenues were end 
by the Spaniſh cannon.” Expedition to 


Carthage. 


To ENFORCE, V. A. [enforcer, Fr.] 
to ſtrengthen. To fling with ſtrength, or 
violence. As ſtones—enforced from the 


old Aſſyrian ſlings.“ Shak. To animate. 
To incite. To urge. To compel to do a 
thing. To preſs with a charge or accuſa- 
tion. 
with his envy to the people.“ Shot. 
terly, to prove, or ſhew beyond contradie- 


tion. 


« If he evade us there, enforce him 
Neu- 


Exertion of 


ENFOR CE, S8. power. 


ſtrength. ** A pretty enterprize of ſmall 


enforce.” 


Milton's Agon. 
ENFO'RCEDLY, Adv. by violence, force, 


ENFO'RCEMENT, S, [from enforce] 
An evidence, proof, 
A motive of conviction. 


or compulſion, 


ENFO'RCER, S. one who cauſes, or pro- 


duces any thing by force, or violence. 


To ENFRA'NCHISE, V. A. to admit 


to the privileges of a freeman. To free from 
ſlavery, To free from cultody. To natu- 


| ENG 
ralize a foreigi word, ** Theſe words have 
been enfranchiſed amongſt us.” MWarts, 

ENFRA'NCHISEMENT, S8. the act of 
incorporating a perſon into any body politic. 
A releaſe from 2 N 

To ENGA'GE, V. A. [engager, Fr.] to 

ive as a ſecurity for a debt. To ſtake, or 

azard. © Engag'd their lives for them.“ 
.Hud, To embark, or take part in an affair, 
To employ one's ſelf in an attempt. To 
_ unite by ſome attraction or amiable — 

% This humanity and good nature cagages 
every body to him.” Spe. No. 106. To 
encounter; to fight. Neuterly, to be obliged 
by promiſe or appointment, To embark in 
any buſineſs. 

ENGAGEMENT, S. the act of giving 
ſecurity. An obligation by promiſe or con- 
tract. Employment of the attention. Fight, 
conflict, or battle. A ſtrong motive or in- 
ducement. ) 

To ENGO AL, V. A. [pronounced enj ail, 
Fr.] to impriſon. Figuratively, to lay un- 
der conſtraint, to confine, or deprive of li- 
berty. ©** Within my mouth you have 
engoaled my tongue. Shak. 

To ENGE/NDER, V. A. [engendrer, 
Fr.] to beget between different ſexes. To 
form, or produce. To excite; to cauſe. To 
bring forth. Vice engenders ſhame. 


Prior. 

ENGINE, S. [ergin, Fr. ingegno, Ital.) 
an inſtrument conſiſting of a complication of 
mechanic powers, ſuch 2s wheels, ſcrews, 
levers, &c. united and conſpiring togethes 
to effect the ſame end. A military machine, 
An inſtrument for caſting water to great 
heights, in order to extinguiſh fires. Figu- 
ratively, any means uſed to bring a thing to 
paſs, and applied generally in an ill ſenſe. 
An agent for another. 

ENGINE'ER, S. {engenieur, Fr. ingegniere, 
Ital.] one who invents, makes, or works at 
engines, An officer in an army, who inſpects 
the works, attacks, defences, &c. 
 EN'GINERY, S. the art of conducting 
or managing artillery, Artillery, or ord- 
Nance, 

To ENGTRD, V. A, to ſurround, or 
encompaſs, . 

ENG'LAND, a conſiderable —_ of 
Europe, and the-principal part of the iſland 
of Great Britain, ſurrounded on all ſides by 
the ſea, except where Scotland lies, to the N. 
It is 400 meaſured miles in length, from 
Berwick upon Tweed to Chichefler; and 370 
in breadth, from Dover in Kent to Senan in 
Cornwall. But in other places it varies 
greatly, particularly in the breadth; for it 
grows narrower (but not gradually) from the 
ſouthern coaſt to the town ot Berwick : 
therefore it would be worth while, for a 
more particular account of it, to conſult a 
_ map. It is happily ſituated with regard 
to trade, there being many good towns and 


ba 
ENG 
harbours on the ſea coaſt, which are pan; 
cularly taken notice of in their proper place 
The air is generally very good and whole 
ſome, except in the hundreds of Eſſex an 
Kent, the fens in Lincolnſhire and Cam 
bridgeſnire, and ſome other low marſhes nc; 
the ſea. The winters indeed are ſometime 
rainy and foggy, and the weather is ſubjed 
to great variations, which, however, do 
not muck impair the health of the inhabitant 
who are accuſtomed thereto, for they gene 
rally live as long as in any other countries 
and we have frequent inſtances of peop 
who have lived to a very great age; particy 
larly Henry Jenkins, a Yorkſhire man, ub 
was 168 years old when he died; and Thc 
mas Parr, of Shropſhire, who was 1 52, ar 
might have lived longer, if he had not be-1 
ſent for up to court as a curioſity. The fre 
quent rains, though they may ſometimts d. 
mage the hay and corn, have yet their pec 
liar advantages; for upon that account the 
have generally good paſtures thron:hout th 
year. There are thunder, ſtorms, burt 
canes, and earthquakes, as in other countrirs 
but they are, in general, lefs violent, andd 
leſs damage. The principal rivers are th 
Thames, the Severn, the Trent, the Ouſe 
beſides a great number of others, which wil 
be taken notice of in their proper place 
England is a level and open country; for 
what hills there are, of any note, are chief 
towards the north: for this reaſon, it is ex 
tremely proper tor the diverſion of hunting 
There are ſome remarkable foreſts; : 
Windſor Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and th 
New Foreſt ; which laſt was made by Willi: 
the Conqueror, who demoliſhed ſeveral town 
and villages, and thirty-{ix pariſh-churches 
in order to make it, The foil is different i 
different parts, but in general very truitful 
There are indeed many heaths, downs, an 
barren places, which, however, generally 
produce graſs enough to feed flocks of ſheep 
beſides, it is — that the care and dil 
gence of good huſbandmen ou turn man 
of them to great advantage. It produces al 
ſorts of fruits, trees, and herbs which ar 
proper to the climate: it muſt be acknov 
edped there are no vines that are ſo fit te 
produce good wine, as in warmer countries 
but then there are variety enough which iel 
ood grapes that are made uſe of as othet 
ruits. However, there are great quantiti 
of cyder, perry, mead, and ſeveral kinds 0 
made wines; but the principal drink of the 
generality is beer, or ale. The Engliſh woo 
is famous all over the world, as well as the 
manufactures made therefrom; particular! 
broad-cloth, which is not to be equalled | 
any other country, There might alſo be ex- 
cellent linen manufactures, if it was wort 
while; but as they are come to a great per. 
ſection in all kinds of linen in Scotland and 


nee 


lreland, where they can be made chcape? 
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ENG 
ne now chiefly ſupplied from thence: 
linen we have made amonpſt us, is ge- 
ly the coarſer ſort, known by the name 
bwlaſs. Here are all forts of materials 
wilding;z and there are exceMent ſtone- 
mies in ſeveral parts. The firing is pit- 
| wood, and turf, which laſt is uſed where 
are dear; but in moſt counties there is 
of pit coal. It is generally ſaid that 
might be' found eoal-mines on 
Heath; but they are not itted to 
wened, becauſe the ſhips which bring 
| from Newcaſtle to London, area nur- 
for ſeamen, No country in the world 
ter provided with horſes of all ſorts, and 
every uſe; and particularly with regard 
nce-horſes, they are ſeldom equalled by 
ik of other countries. There are dogs of 
yy kind, except wolf-dogs, which, ſince 
volves were deſtroyed in England, have 
generally neglected; however, the race 
heſe animals is Nill maintained in Ireland, 
there is one ſort that is not to be equalled 
ny part of the world, which is the bull- 
; for theſe will not only attack the fier- 
bull, but any kind of wild beaſt ; nor 
ny thing, when they have once faſtened 
| the animal, oblige them to let go their 
. But, what is more ſtrange, when any 
them is tranſported beyond ſea, they loſe 
courage; and the ſame is ſaid of Engliſh 
7 th regard to minerals, there are 
es of iron, tin, Jead, copper, and in ſome 
es lilver, beſides others of leſs note. As 
de curioſities, they will be mentioned in 
proper places, when the counties in par- 
lar are treated of, As for the manners, 
bms, and abilities of the inhabitants, no- 
need be ſaid, becauſe they fall under 
one's own obſervations; nor yet of the 
ment, religion, and laws, of which 
few can be ignorant. Lat. from 49. 50. 


5.45 | 

N'GLISH, Adj. [Fngliſc, Sax.] belong- 
or relating to England Subſitantively, 
anguage ſpoken by the people of Eng- 
he natives of England. 
WENGO'RGE, V. A. gorge, Fr.] to 
ow, devour, or gorge. Neuterly, to 
with eagerneſs or glattony, ** Gree- 
he ergorg'd without reſtraiat.” Pr. 


bENGRAFT, v. A. [greffer, Fr.] in 
iening, to take a ſhoot from one tree and 
t it into another, ſo as both ſhall unite 
draw together, ap” 
NGRA'FTING, S. in Gardening, the act 
king a ſhobt from one tree and inſerting 
the ſtock of another. | 
OENGRAVIN, V. A. to die deep; to die 
rain. 
OENGRA'VE, V. A. [ergrauer, Fr.] 
it copper, iron, &c. ſo as to repreſent 
es thereon, Figuratively, to make a 
or lifting impreflion on the mina. 
I ; 


* 


CO 13 N he © 
ENGRAVER, 8. one who guts fig 
on metals, &c. One who Foe ad 
ENGRAVING, 8. the art of cutting 
metals and precious ſtones, in order to 
repreſent figures gr other ornaments thete- 
8 2 


n. | AM wi 
To ENGRO'S$, V. A. e Fr.] 16 
enlarge the bulk of a thing, ** any, oy 
channelling, be ſeemingly engreſi d to. 
ſight.” Matton. To ſeize upon the whole of 
— . To buy vp any commodizy 
order to ſell it agaih at an advanced price, 
Law, 30 copy writings in a large hand. 

ENGRO'SSER, S. one who, purchaſes 
large quantities of any commodity ia order to 
ſelf it at an advanced price. One who ſeizes 
the whole of any thing to himſelf, 

ENGRO'SSMENT, s an «Xorbitant ac - 
quiſirion. The act of encroaching upon the 
whole of any thing. . 2 

To NH NC, V. A. [hayffer, Fr. 
inanze, Ital.] to raiſe the price cf a thing. 
To heighteo the eſteem of any guality. 
Contribute to enbance our pleaſure," Atrerh. 
© Contiibute to enbance their guilt,” 
Altterb, 

ENHA'NCEMENT, S. intreafe of eſteem, 
of value, of price, or of degree. 

ENIG'MA,, 8. [ enigma, Lat.  amypua, 
Gr.] a propoſition delivered in obſcure terns, 
in order to puzzle vr exerciſe the wit, or ip- 
yen. TEE ** 

ENIGMA TIHCAL, S. of the nature pf 
an enigma; obſcurely, darkly, ambiguoully, 
Obſcurely or impertectly conceived... | 

ENIGMA/TICALLY, Adv. in the man- 
mer of an enigma, Differept from the obvi- 
ous ſenfe of the words. 

To ENJOTN, v. A. [eindre, Fr.] to 
order, to charge ; it jinplies & 
than direct, and leſs than command. 

ENJOYNER, S. a perſon who directs, ot 
gives a ſtrict charge. * 

To EN IOI, V. A ieuir, enjouir, Fr.] to fe 
a flow of > To — polleflion 2 To 
glacden, to delight. Neuterly, to be in 
truition, or polleſſion, To live happily, and 
comfortably. 

ENTO'YER, 8. one who has a thing in 
his poſſe ſſion. One who receives joy, or ſa- 
tief. tion from the poſſeſſing a thing. 

ENJO'YMENT, S. joy or pleaſure arifing 
from poſſeſſion or fruition. Poſſeſſion. 

10 ENKUNDLE, V. A. to ſet on fire. To 
inflame, To rouſe or inflate the paſſions. 
To incite to any act or wiſh, © That might 
yet enkindle you unto the crown.” Sbat. 
The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. 

To ENL'ARGE, v. A. [elargir] to make 
greater in quantity, dimenſions, quality or 
appearan „ Figuratively, to magnify, To 
extend the capacity of the mi To 
be very minute in a deſcription of a thing. 
To free from confinement. Neuterly, to 


I expatiate on z Tubje©, 


$2 * ENLARGE. 


— — 


. 


omething more 


it 
1 
| 


ENO 

ENT, S. increaſe of dimen · 
bulk, or degree. Releaſe. A 
ing deſeriptian. A minute, and co- 


* pious diſcourſe on any 47 
©  ENLA'RGER, 8. one who increaſes. 


| ENLA'RGM 
"fon, quality, 


© One who magnifies in diſcourſe. 
To.ENL'IGHT, V. A. to communicate 


© tight, information, or knowled « Wit 
2 the preſent, and warm the 
laſt. 0 


Fo ENLIGHTEN, v. A. io fopply with 


ght.  Figuratively, to ſuppl 

| ge, 422 To cheer, gr glad- 

Toe ENLI'NK, v. A. to join, or connect 

uke tho links of a chain, ** Enlinks to walle 
and deſolation.“ Shak. 

To ENLUVEN, v. A. to make alive. To 
_ Infpire with new vigour ; to animate. . To 
| make ſprightly or gay. | | 

ENLYVENER, S. that which gives mo- 
tion, or communicates ſpirit, gaiety or vi- 


gour. | 
EN'MITY, S. [inimicitia, Lat. ] a diſpo- 
. fition of mind which excites a perſon to op- 
ſe the welfare of another. Contrariety of 
intereſts. A ſtate of irreconcilable oppoſi- 
tion. Malice, 
 ENNEAGON, S. [from ena, Gr. and 
pag]. figure with nine angels. 
To ENNO BLE, V. A. [eznoblir, Fr.] to 


' Faiſe a perſon from a commoner to be 2 


peer. Figuratively, to communicate worth, 
to dignify. To raiſe, exalt, or clevate. To 
make famous, or remarkable. © Ennobled 
2 of the coaſts thereof by ſhipwrecks“ 
acon. 
ENNO'BLEMENT, S. the art of raiſing 
to the degree of a peer. n, exalta- 
tion, dignity, ſtate. 
ENOKMITY, S. [from enormous, Lat.] 
a departure from any rule or ſtandard. An 
irregularityz a corruption. In the plural, 
uſed for the greateſt of crimes. 
ENOR'MOUS, [ exormis, Late] irregular z 
without reſtraint. 


enormous bliſs !'* Par. Loſt. Diſordered, in 


a ſtate of anarchy or confuſion, applied to | 


government, Exceedingly wicked, Ex- 
ceeding the common bulk, applied to ſize. 
ENR MOUSsLVY, Adv. prodigiouſly ; 
exceedingly ; beyond meaſure. 
ENOR'/MOUSNESS, S. exceſi of guilt 
or villainy. | | 
ENOV'GH, Adj. [pronounced en, from 
nogh, genog, Sax. ganab, Goth. geneeys 
clg. genug, Teut.] johnſon acknowledges 
it to be difficult to determine whether it be 
an adjectivetor an adverb ;z yet imagines that 
when joined to a ſubſtantive it is the former, 
that enoro is its plural, and that in other caſes 
it is an adverb, unleſs when it Hllows the 
verb have, when he thinks it is properly a 
ſubſtantive ; but as the word ſatis in Latin, 
which has the ſame fignification, is acknow- 


© Wild above rule or art, 


ENR 


ledged by all grammarians an j 
conzet ure ſeems too refined, an when 
ied to that word would equally prove 
both an adverb, adjective and ſubſt 
five; which every one muſt acknowledg 
abſurdity; however, that we may not 
9 we have followed that aut 
iſtinctions, though we cannot 

whi 


their propriety] ſufficient ; that which nee 
anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. * Re — 
enough for their herds.” Locke, It ſhe x NS 
be obſerved that though other adjectivet fog w 


placed in Engliſh before their ſubſtanti 
yet this always follows it, as in the Tent 
quoted, room enough, not encugh room. 

ENOU/GH, S. that which will anſv 
perſon's expectations or wiſhes, Uſed 
for. A quantity anſwerable to any dell 
uſed with to. 

ENOU'GH, Adv. ſo as to give conte 
ſatisfaction. When uſed after an adjecti 
denotes that a thing is not ly fo, 
is uſed to expreſs great indifference or fl 
The girl was tuell enough,” i, e. No 
well as might be expected. Sometimes it 
notes ſuch a degree of any quality as is r 
culpable than excuſable. ** 1 am ready en 
to quarrel,” i. e. more ready than 1 fh 
be. Shak, i 

ENO*W, Adj. ſufficient number, 
ENOUGH, Adj. 

To ENRA'GE, V. A. [enrager, Fr. 
put a perſon in a violent paſſion or rage. 

To ENRA NK, V. A. to place in ord 

To ENRA'PT, V. A. to tranſport 

t degree of joy, extaſy, or enthufl 
Nor hath he been ſo enr apt in thoſe ſtue 
as to neglect the polite arts.“ Mart. & 
Johnſon ſuppoſes 1is an erroneous ſpell 
inſtead of enzwrapr, i, e. involved; 71 
acknowledge, T ſee no reaſon for the ſup 
ſition, as it is no . to ſay th 
perſon may be ſo exceſſively delightes 
14 with one branch of ſtudy, 
neglect all others. : 

To ENRA'PTURE, V. A. to trat 
to the higheſt degree of delight. 

To ENRA “VIS EH, v. A. to affett 
the moſt exalted degree of joy, or ent 
. At ſight thereof fo enraviſb 

bak. 


To EN RICH, V. A. to give or | l.] 
riches. Figuratively, to make fat or f © ? 
ful, applies to ground, To adorn the 
with knowledge. Enrich his own ung” EN? 
ſtanding.” Raleigh. | efcent 

ENRIUCHMENT, S. an increaſe of we. vr 


3 applied to ſoil, books, ot 
mind. 

To ENRT'PEN, V. A. to make ripe 
mature. The ſummer — how it ei 
the year. Donne. | 

To ENRO'BE, v. A. to dreſe, to 24 
or to embelliſh with dreis. 


ENT. 


in a liſt, or roll. To 
MRO'LLER, 8. rn 
n another's name in a Lill. 
INRO'/LMENT, 8. a record. The act 
xzilſtering. 
5e ENR Or, v. A. t the row: 
tively, to faſten, = . 
Nenn 

to inſert in a 
0 ENSE'AR, V. A. to bub, or om_ 
fog with a red hot iron. To cauteriſe. 


nw? v. A. to preſerve in a 
ſacred or hallowed plac. 


fag or ſtandard of = regiment. 
or diſtinction and „ . 
xr among the foot who carries the flag, T 


INSUGN-BEARER, 8. one who carties [ro h 
dsr v. v. A. to deprive of liber- 
f 

SLA/VEMENT, S. the ſtate of a 
Figuratively, a a. of mean obedi- 


x to the violence of any paſſion, 
* S. one who Jepeives 


0 v ENSUE, V. A. ſen Fr. ] to fol- 
; to purſue, Neuterly, to follow as a 
quence. To ſucceed in a train of eveats, 

wrſe of time. 
SURA'NCE, 8. ſecurity from loſs or 
mats obtained by payment of a certain 
Tong Nr of money paid to be 
or accidents, See INSUR- 


ENSURE v. A. [ ſare aſſurer, Fr. 
cu 80. 21 — 
from loſs, on condition of receiving 
= ſum in advance, — See INSUR- 


RER, S. a who indemnifies 
— any or hazard, in con - 

n of a fins of mocgy paid to him. | 
TABLATURE, ENTA'BLEMENT, / 


f 2 column, which is over the capital. 
TWIL, [:diller, Fr. ferudum taliatum, 
ws, in law, a fee eſtate entailed, i. e. 
d to certain conditions, at the will of | 
Fanter, or donor. 

» ENTAIL, V. A. in law, to ſettle 
eſcent of an eſtate, 0 that it cannot de 
ded at pleaſure. To fix unaltienably 
ly perſon or t 

NTA ME, V. A. to tame; to con- 
; or ſubdue. . Encame - my ſpirits to 
vorſhip. Sbal. 

v ENTANGLE, v. A. [from rang, 
| to enſnare, or involve ia ſomething 
d is not eaſily got clear from, as briars, 


thy fertile and conceptious womb.” | frſt 


SIGN, S. [enſeigne, Fr. * b export 


ENT 
ENROLL, | V. A. A to — as cannot de eaſily unravelled. Fj. 


gura . I confuſe. To d 
tract a „ N 

ENTANGLE T, S. that which in- 
volves a thing in intricacies. The confuſed 
ſtate of thread, which requires great patience 
to unrævel 


| ficult 
ENTANGLER, V. A. one that enſnares, 
or involves in difficulties. 


To ENTER, V. A. ſ[entrer, Fr. 1 


Lat.] to go into any place. To deliver the 
ſt rudiments of any art or ſcience to a per- 
ſon. In Commerce, to ſet down any article 
in a dook. To give notice at the cuſtom- 
houſe, and pay the duties for the import or 
* Neuterly, to 
come in. o enter into.” To diſcover, 
* mind. 
e uſed with on or 
in a ſcience, or arty, 
to have a taſte of a thing, 

EN'TERING, 8. an avenue by which a 
perſon may enter a place. The motion by 

which a perſon enters a place. 


1 a treatiſe on the bowels. 
EN'TERPRISE, 8. [Fr.] an undertak- 
of ing attended with ſome hazard and danger. 

o EN'TERPRISE, V. A. to attempt ; 

to undertake, or try to perform, to hazard. 
ENTERPRISER, S. one who under-' 
ro ys ba am and hazardous 


75 ENTERTA'IN, v. A. Imi, 
Fr. . To receive hoſ - To 
pid Ne date To jade, wan © 
a to o or 
To aſſent; or admit as a 
tracy, i T entertain that 
© oh rn S. a treat or 
feaſt. reception. Reception 
admiſſion, or aſſent, applied to opinion, 
Amuſement, or diverſion, A farce, or pines: 
tomime. 

To ENTHRO NE, v. A. to — 
throne. Figuratively, to inveſt with bs 
authority of a king. 


ler,] in architecture, that part of an or-} | ENTHUSIASM, s. Io, Gr. J a 


ſtrong perſuaſion that a perſon is inſpired 
in an extraordinary manner, by immediate 
impulſes and operations of the Ghoſt. 
An extraordinary elevation of the foul, 
| which warms the imagination, and enables 
it to conceive and expreſs things both ex- 
alted and amazing. 
ENTHUSIAST, S. one who vainly ima- 
he is inſpired by Ged. One of a warm 
agination, or violent paſſions. One of an 


ENTHUSI A'STIC, ENTHUSIA/STI- 


42 net: To twilt in ſuch a perplexed | fancy 


undo, An obſcurity, or dif- 


EN TERO/LOGY, of rn, and Joyvrs 


= a > 
2 
— 
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To ENTI'CE, v. A, to ſeduce, allure or 
draw to ſomething bad. 
ENTI'CEMENT, S. the practice of draw- 
ing or alluring a perſon to do ill, The al- 
luring means by which a perſon is drawn to 


commit ſomething wron 

ENTTCER, S. one that allures or en- 
tices to ill. 

ENTVCINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to charm, entice or allure. ** Sings moſt 
enticingly.” Add;/. 

ENTIRE, Adj. [entier, Fr. integer, Lat.] 
whole; undivided, Complete. Full, or 
containing every thing requiſite, Firm, fixed, 
ſolid. Entire and ſure the monarch's rule 
muſt prove. Prior. Unmixt, unadulterated, 
applied primarily to liquors, and figuratively 
to happineſs, 

ENTVRELY, Adv. wholly; without 
tion, completely. 

ENTIRENESS, 8. the ſtate of a thing 
having parts. 

To ENTI'TLE, v. A. [entituler, Fr.] 
to grace with a title of honour. To call by 
a particular name, To give a claim or right, 
To ſyperſcribe. 

EN'TITY, S. [entitas, low Lat.] the 
being or exiſtence of any thinking thing. A 
collection of qualities which coaltitute the 
nature of a thing, 

- To ENTO NME, V. A. to place or ſhut 
up in a tomb, 

EN'TRAILS, 8. [has no ſingular, es- 

« Frailles, Fr. srTz;a, Gr ] the inteſtines, guts, 
or inward parts of an animal; Figuratively, 

e inmoſt parts of any thing. 

EN'TRANCE, S. [entrant, Fr.] the avenue 
by which a perſon may enter any place, Fi- 
guratively, the power, or act of going in. 
The beginning, or firſt rudiments of a' ſci- 
ence or art, A applied to time. 

To EN TRANCE, V. A. [of zrarſe, Fr.)] 
to reduce to ſuch a ſtate that the ſoul ſeems 
to be abſent from the body. To exalt to 
ſuch a pitch of extaſy, as to be inſenſible to 

external objects. Neuterly, to be in the 
higheſt pitch of extaſy, ſo as to be loſt to 
ſurrounding objects. 

To ENTRA'P, V. A. [entraper, Fr.] to 
catch in 4 trap, or ſnare, Figuratively, 
to betray} To take advantage of. To 
em rap thee in thy words. Ecclzs. viii. 11. 

To ENTREAT, V. A. from traiter, 
Fr.] to aſk or requeſt with humility and 
earpeſtneſs. To treat, To entertain, divert, 
or amuſe. ** I muſt exrrear the time alone.“ 
Shak. To make a petition or requeſt for a 

on in an humble manner. Zatrear for 

im.“ Shot. 

ENTREATY, S. a requeſt for ſome fa- 
vour in an humble manner. | 

EN'TREMETS, S. [Fr. from entre and 
mettre] in Cookery, ſmall plates that are 
placed between the chief and large diſhes. 

EN'TRY, S. Centre, Fr.] the paſſage by 


| 


cover; an outward cafe for a letter, 


EPA 


which a perfon goes into or out of a h 
The act of going in. In Commerce 
act of writing an article in a book; dg 
| entry, is the entering an article on dif 
ſides in different accounts. A public p 
ſiom to a place. 

To ENVE/LOP, V. A. lerveliper, 
to jo wrap z to ineloſe in a covering, 
ratively, to ſurround, or goncea], 

ENVELOPE, S. [Fr.] a wrapper 


No letter with an invelope.” Swift. 
To . * A. 3 mix 
iſon; to make poiſonous, Figura 

* make odious. ' 4 _—_ 
EN'VIER, S. one who is aſſected 

grief at the ſucceſs of another. 
EN"VIOUS, Adj, affected with gr 

the excellence or proſperity of another 
EN'/VIOUSLY, Adv. ſa as to ſhe 

pleaſure on account of the happineſs o 

cellence of another. 


To ENVIRON, v. A. Tenvironzer, Wi Natu 
to ſurroundz to encompaſs. Figurati confi 
to hem in, To incloſe; to invel!. thin t. 


ENVI'RONS, S. [Fr.] the neigh 
hood, or places ſituated round about, 
any town or 7 

To ENU'MERATE, V. A. [enum 
Lat.] to teckon up or count over. 
relate minntely, all the circumſtances 
thing. 

ENUMERA'TION, S. [enumeratio, 
the act of numbering or counting. A 
detail, 

ENUNCIA'TION, $ ſ[enunciativ, 
a declaration, proclamation, or public 
tation. 

ENU NCIATIVE, Adj. declarative 
preſſing either affirmatively or negative 

EN'VOY, S. [Fr. of envoyer, Fr. to 
a public miniſter ſent from one prin 
another. A meſſenger. 

To EN'VY, V. A. ſenvier, invidere, 
to grieve at the excellencics, or proſp 
another. To hate another — exce 
roſperity or happineſs, To grudge, 
part » with reluctance, or to withold 
ouſly. 

ENVY, S. [from the verb] pain 
in the mind, from obſerving the pro: 


onelude 
ures whi 


of thoſe eſpecially with whom a peiſꝙ n of e 
had a rivalfhip; it is likewiſe exten EPHE; 
thoſe perſons who refuſe to be guided Wt Turk) 
peridaſions, this being likewiſe, a 1 part 
for ſuperiority of judgment, and gi 
to ſuch malicious criticiſms as ſhall tere is | 
perſuade the world of our own ſuper many 
or to weaken the eſteemed ſuperioriry WF dere is 
opponent, Anger and diſpleaſure at ps of ; 
another poſſeſſed of any good we wantapters, 
EPA'CT, S. fran, Gr.] in Cl anoth 
logy, a number, whereby is noted the N emine 
of the common ſolar, above the luna 2 2 
. 2 at- Reli 


EPH 
ah 
1erce 
1 di 
c p 


e moon ev Ho: 
EPAU'L T, EPAULMENT, S. 
hom epaule, Fr. ſboulder] in Fortificatioa, 


xs filled with ſand, or of gabions, faſcines, 
c. with earth to cover the men or cannon. 
EFPHE'MERA, S. [Gr. of e, and nwrga, 
. a day] a fever which terminates in one 
J. In Natura Hiftory, an inſect which 
„es but a ſingle day. In Botany, ſich 
wers as open and expand themſelves at 
a-riſe, and ſhut and wither at ſun - ſetting. 
EPHE/MERAL, Adj. laſting only one 

by = ephemeral fit of applauſe.” Mott. 
lot in vile. 

EPHEMERIC, Adj. See EPHEMERAL 

EPHE'MERIS, S. [epnurgic, Gr.] (a 
yurnal of a perſon's daily tranſactions. 
bh Aſtronomy, a table calculated to ſhew 
e places of the planets at noon, 

EPHEMERON, S. {ſce EPHEMERA 
| Natural Hiſtory, an animal whoſe lite 


thin the hours of ſix in the evening, and 
wen at night; when become a fly it needs 
food ; in the beginning of its life in that 
late, it ſheds its coat, and by that means 
coming alert and light, it ſpends the reſt 
f its ſhort ſpan in friſking over the waters, 
nd at the ſame time the female drops her 
ws on the waters, and the male his ſpawn 
| them to impregnate them. The eggs are 
ead about by the waters, deſcend to the 
atom by their own gravity, and ate hatched 
the warmth of the ſun, into little worms, 
nich make themſelves caſes in the clay, 
d feed on the ſame ſubſtance without any 
I of parental care, In order to enable 
n to dig their cells, the Wiſe Creator 
ath furniſhed them with two fore legs, 
pmewhat like thoſe of moles, or the gryllo- 
apa, to which he has added two toothy 
heeks, ſomewhat like che ſheers of lobſters, 
hich enables them to bore the clay with 


cel e. Thus though their life is ſhort, it is 
ge, opplied with every thing to render it con- 
Id nftoient, and when we behold the joy with 


hich rey friſc upon the waters, we may 
vnclude t 


in at it abounds with all the plea- 
proves which can be crouded into fo narrow a 
per (pan of exiſtence. 

ten EPHESUS, an ancient and celebrated town 


f Turky in Aſia, and in Natolia, and in 
lat part of it which was anciently called 
lonia, it is now called. Ajaſaloue; and 
here is no other city in the world that has 
many remains of its ancient ſplendour. 
dere is nothing to be ſcen about it but” 
eps of marble, overturned walls, columns, 
kapters, and pieces of ſtatues, heaped upon 
ne another. The fortreſs, . which is upon 
eminence, ſeems to be a work of the 
Teek emperor's, The eaſtern gate has three 
ul:o-Relieyos, taken from ſome ancient 


| thereby may be ſound out the age of 


| (dework of earth haſtily thrown up, of 


confined to the ſpace of five hours, i. e,, 


E P I 
monuments; and that in the middle was 
conftruted by the Romans, The moſt re- 
markable (trufture of all, was, the Temple 
of Diana, which the ancient Chriſtians had 
turned into a church; but it is now ſo en- 
tirely ruined, that it is no eaſy matter to find 
out the ground-plot : however, there are 
ſome ruins of the walls, and of five or fix 
marble columns, all of a piece, 40 feet in 
length, and 7 in diameter, It was counted 
one uf the ſeven wonders of the world. It 
is ſeated near a gulph of the ſame name, 
aud has (lill a harbour, 40 miles S. of 
Smyrna. Lon. 48. 8. lat. 37. 58. 

EPHOD, S. [WAN Heb. } an ornament, 
or kind of girdle, worn by the Jewiſh prieſts 
when they attended at the temple, 

EPIC, Adj. [eplcus, Lat. from «rw, Gr, 
to ſpeak] narrative, in oppoſition to dramatic. 
An epic poem, i an heroic poem, invented 
with art to form the manaers, by inſtructions 
diſguited under the allegory of an important 
action, in a probable, and entertaining 

EPI/CURE, S. ſepicureus, Lat.] Figura- 
9 a perſon abandoned wholly te luxury. 

EPICUREAN, S [epicurus, Lat.] a diſ- 
ciple of Epicurus, who held that pleaſure 
was the chief good of man; that the deities 
had no regard for, and never interpoicd in 
the affairs of mankind; that the world was 
made by chance, or a fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms, and ſome other abſurdities, which 
though not openly profeſſed by the other 
ſefts of philoſophers, might be deduced from 
their principles, The word is uſed at preſent, 
for an —— effeminate, and voluptuous 
perſon, who only conſults his private and 
particular pleaſure, without concerning him- 
telf with any thing ſerious, . 

EPICURE'AN, Adj. luxutious in eating 
or drinking ; contributing to luxury. © Epi» 
curean cooks. Shak. 

EPICURISM, S. {ſee EPICUREAN] the 
doctrine of Epigurus. Figuratively, luxury 
in eating. Voluptuouſneſs ; ſenſual enjoy» 
ments, 

EPICYCLO'ID, S. [e Gr. *,, Gr.] 
in Geometry, a curve generated by the revo- 
lutipn of a point of the circumference of a 
circle along the convex or concave. part of 
another circle, 

EPIDE'MIC, EPIDE'MICAL, Adj. 

[from «71, Gr. and d] that which affecis 
a great number of people at the ſame time 
applied to diſcaſes, and particularly the 
plague. 
EPI'GRAM, S. [epigramma, Lat. of &ri- 
yeeupn, Gr.) in Poetry, a ſhort poem, ſuſcep - 
tible of all kinds of ſubjects, and ending 
with a lively, juſt and unexpected thought, 
point, or ſting, 

EPIGRAMMA'TIC, SPIGRAMMA'- 
TICAL, Adj. [etigramm#*%cus, Lat.] having 


| 


the nature or properties of an epigram. 15 


wy 


'EPI 


EQU 


EPIGRA'MMATIST, 8. one who writes | dening the ſubject with too much aQicn. 


or makes —_— 

EP!ILEPSY, S. [from envapufars, Gr.] 
in Medicine, a convulfion either of the whole 
body or ſome of its parts, attended with a 
loſs of ſenſe and underſtanding. The Engliſh 
call ir the falling ſickneſs vſe perſons 

erally fall down when afflited with it. 

EPILEPTIC, Adj. affeted with an 

ſy. Ceed 2 

ronounced after a play. 

- EPVUPHANY, 8. [eriparnc, Gr. ] a church 
Feſtival, celebrated on the 12th day after 
Chriſtmas, in commemoration of our Savi- 
our's being manifeſted to the Gentile world, 
by the appearance of a miraculoes blazing 
ſtar, which directed the Magi to the place 
where he was born. 

EPI'PHORA, 8. [Gr.]' in Medicine, a 
defluxion of rheum into the eyes. 

EPYSCOPACY, 8. [epiſcopatzes, Lat.] 


I'SCOPAL, Adj. | zpiſcofalis, Lat. ] be- 
longing to a biſhop, y eren J 

EPI'SCOPALE, - 8. [ꝙiſcapatus, Lat.] 
the dignity or government of a biſhop, A 
biſnopric. | 

E'PISODE, S. [CS, Gr.] in poetry, 
a ſeparate incident, ſtory, or action, which a 
poet invents, and connects with his principal 
action, that his werk may abound with a 

greater diverfity of events: though, in a more 
ſimnited ſeriſe, all the particular incidents 
whereof the attion or narration is com- 
pounded, are called epiſodes. 

The epiſode, in its original, was only 
ſomething rehearſed between the parts of the 
chorus, or ancient tragedy, for the diverſion 
of the audience, Epi ſerve to promote 
the action, to illuſtrate, embelliſh, and adorn 

it, and carry it to its proper period. Epi- 
ſodes are either abſolutely neceſſory, or ve 
requiſite. All epiſodes are incidents, thoug 
all incidents are not epiſodes ; becanſe ſome 
incidents are not adventitious to the action, 
but make up the very form and ſeries of it. 
Examples will clear up this diſtinction; the 
ſtorm in the firſt Æneid of Virgil, driving 
the fleet on the coaſt of Carthage, is an inci- 
dent, not au epifode, becauſe the hero him- 
ſelf and the whole body of his forces are con- 
cerned in it; and fo it is a direct, and not a 
collateral part of the main action. The ad- 
ventures of Niſus and Euryalus, in the ninth 

_ Xneid, are epiſodes, not incidents, i. e. not 
direct parts of the main action. 

It is particularly by the art of epiſodes, that 
the great varicty of matter which adorns a 
poem is brought into the principal action: 
but though the epiſodes are a kind of a_ 
ſion from the ſahject, yet they ought to have 


to 
the — of the church by bithops. ve 
E 


a natural relation to the principal action, 


never be far-fetched, and muſt be handled 
with judgment, to avoid contufion and bur- 


Without this reſtriction, the epiſode is no 
longer probable, and there appears an air of 
affetation which becomes ridiculous, 

EPISO'DIC, EPISODICAL, Adj. par. 
taking of the nature of an epiſode. Swelle 
with rue), incidents, or epiſodes which 
are unconnected with the principal action. 

EPTSTLE, S. ſepiftola, Lat.] a letter; 
moderns uſe only the word letter. 
| EPISTOLARY, Adj, relating, or tran- 
ſacted by letters. : 

E'PI CAPH, S. [from eri, and Tags; 
Gr.] a poem or i n on a tomb, or 

ve-ltone. ; 

EPITHALA'”MIUM, S. [from , and 
baus, Gr.] a complimental poem wrote on 
the marriage of a perſon. 

EPITHEM, S. {er dn, pn? in Phar- 
macy, a kind of fomentation applied exter- 
nally to the regions of the heart, liver, &c. 
__— and comfort them. 

PITHET, 8. [swierov, Gr.] an adjec- 
e denoting the quality of the word to which 
it was joined: thoſe of Milton and Shake- 
ſpear, ate very judicious and bold. A title 
or ſurname. A phraſeor expreſſion, © Suf- 
fer love! a good epithet! I do ſuffer love in- 
_ for 1 love thee againſt my will,” 
ak. | 

EPI/TOME, S. [Gr. from tr, Gr.] 
an abrid t, or reduction of the ſubſtance 
of a book, 

To EPITOMT'SE, V. A. to abridge. To 
reduce the ſubſtance of a book into a narrower 
2 To cut ſhort, or * « We 

ave epitomiſed man icular words.“ Spe. 
No. oe, "Johnſons inks the laſt ſenſe 4 be 
improper, though it be a literal tranſlation of 
— from whence this word is de- 
rived. _ | 3 
EPITOMYSER, EPVTOMIST, 8. one 
who abridpes, or epitomiſes a work. 

E'/POCH, E'POCHA, S. [er, Gr.] 
in Chronology, a fixed point or period from 
whence the ſueteeding years are numbered. 

E'PODE, S. , Or.] in lyric po- 
etry, the third or laſt part of the ode; the 
ancient 1 wp poem being divided into ſtrophe, 
antiſtrophe, and epode. 

E'QUABLE, Adj. [ eqwabilis, Lat.] even; 
alke; confiſtent with itſelf; in the ſame 
proportion; uniform with reſpect to form, 
motion, or temperature. 

E'QUABLY, Adv. uniformly ; conſiſt· 
_—_— in the ame ion. 
| QUAL, Adj. equa, Lat.] like ano- 
—4 8 excellence, or any other qua- 
ity. t, proper, or uate to any pur- 
pole. . * ered Tor , 
In - rtion, Impartial, neutral, favour- 
ing both parties alike. Indifferent. 

UQUAL, S. a thing or perſon neither 
inferior nor ſuperiof'to another. One of the 


| ſame age. To 


E Q 

To KOUAL, v. A. to make one thin 

* . another. N ; «4 

wemble, to be equal, To anſwer, ** F- 
d all her love.” 


To EQUALTSE, V. A. to make even, 
To be equal to. To equaliſe and fit a 
thing digger than it is.“ Digg: 

EQUA'LITY, 8s. | Tho ſame 
kgree of quality. 

EQUALLY, Adv. in the ſame 


with any other. Alike. __— E. 
qually determine. Sbat. The laſt ſenſe not 
ulc. . 


ſh 
EQUA'NGULAR, Adj. [from 1. 
Fog and angulus, Lat.] 2 2 


wgles. 
EQUANTMITY, S. animitas, Lat. 
4 of mind which —— elated — 
. nor depreſſed with loſſes, Evenneſs 
of min * x 


EQUANTMOUS, Adj, 7 «rags Lat. 
ue elated L ed. 2 , 
E TION, 8. [| equatus, Lat. 
1. the at of making one thing equal to 
In Algebra, an expreſſion of the 
ame quantity in two diſſimilar but equal 
erms;3 23 X =4 + 24. . twice 3, is equal 
10 4 to 2. In Aſtronomy, the redu- 
eng the * unequal motion of the 
heavenly bodies ” equable or _ — 
EQVA'TOR, S. gui, Lat.] a great 
* the — 4 ſphere, called the equi - 
zoftial on the celeſtial, whoſe poles are the 
joles of the world. It divides the globe into 
two equal parts, called the northern and ſou- 
thern hemiſpheres; paſſes through the E. 
dW. points of the horizon, and at the me- 
ndian is raiſed above the horizon, as many 
degrees as the complement of the latitude of 
wy given place, Whenever the ſun comes 
tothis „the days and nights are equal 


il round the globe. 
EQUATO'RIAL, Adj. belonging to the 
equator, 
EQUESTRIAN, Adj. [ u, Lat.] 
ena on h in hborſe- 
n.nſhip. 


P 

EQUERRY, $ [ecurie, Fr. from equus, 
* maſter of the horſe. 

EQUIDI'STANT, Adj. [from guns, 
Lat. and diffans, Lat.] at an equal diſtance. 

EQUIFOR'MITY, S. { eguus, Lat. and 
frma, Lat.] equality, or unifocmity., 

EQUILA'TERAL, Adj. {[aquus, Lat. 
nd latus, at] having its ſides equal. 

To EQUILVBRATE, V. A. {from 
eue. Lat. and /i5ratus} to balance equally, 

EQUILIBRA'TION, S. <quipoiſe. The 
of balancing equally. 

EQUILIBRIUM, S. [Lat.] equipoiſe. 
Nuaſſty of weight. uality of evidence. 

EQUINO'CTIAL, Adj. [from guns, 


Lat, equal, and vr, Lat. night] a great circle 


force. 


U 
nd nights are equat all 


E 
ſun comes, the 
round the globe. 

EOUINOCTIAL, { 
pertaining to the equinox z 
the time of the equinoxes. 

E'QUINOX, 8. A Lat. equal, and 
nox, Lat. night] in Aſtronomy, the time 
| when the ſun enters the equinoctial points 
Aries or Libra, the former being the 21ſt 
of March, is called the vernal equinox, and 
the latter on the 23d * — the au- 
tumnal equinox, F vely, an equal 
meaſure. '** *Tis to his virtues a juſt egui- 


20 — 

"T EQUIP, v. A. | oper, Fr.] to f- 
0 s Yo * . 

niſh a horſeman with ng farniture. Fi- 

guratively, to furniſh, accoutre, or dreſs 

out. 

UIPAGE, 8. Fr.] furniture for 
NH py nh 
celeſtial A 
China, © Tea equipage.” 


ſet of 
12 — —— 
UIPE/NDENCY, 8. [eguus, Lat, and 
| 1 — freedom from any bias. 
EQUIPMENT, S. the a& of accouter- 
ing. The accoutrement or equi 
* S. [from Lat. and 
ids, Fr. L weight uality of 
— 5 a — nei- 
ther ſcale will deſcend. 
EQUIPO'NDERANCE, 


| EQUIPONDs RA) 
an 


EQUUITABLY, Adv, - confeftent with 
juſtice ry 7 ; 

EQUITY, s. Lil, Fr. equiter, Lat. 
juſtice, or right, tempered and mitigated 9 
a conſideration of particular circumſtances. 
A correction or abatement of. the ſeverity of 
ſome law. A temperament, which, out 
being . abates the rigour of the law. 
Impartia ny. 
nd. 2a, 

. | Equus, Lat. 0 1 
of — ſtrength, or worth, 0 
QUI'VALENT, Adj. (from ezus, and 
valens, Lat. ] equal in value, force, import- 
ance, weight or meaning. | 

EQUIVALENT, s. a thing of the ſame 
weight, power, TV + or value. 

EQUI VOCAL, Adj. [eguiveczs, Lat.] 
having different ſenſes or meanings Uncer- 
tain, donbtful. Eguivocal generation, is the 
opinion of the production or plants without 
ſeed, or animals without parents; called by 
ſome ſpontaneous tion, The opinion 


« the celeſtial globe; te which, when * 


is ugiverſal'y exp 


EQUI- 


4 E R E 
'VOCAL, S. a word of doubrful 
meaning. Shall two or three wreithed 


__ have the force to corrupt us? 
ms. 


© EQUYVOCALLY, Adv, in a donbtful 
ſenſe, applied to words, By ſpontaneous or 
regular birth. 

IO EQUIVOCATE, V. A. w;uiveratio, 
Lat.] to uſe words ot a doubtful meaning. T'o 
quibble. f 

 EQUIVOCA'TION, S. { eqrizzcatis, Lat.] 
the uſing a term, Which has a double ſignifica- 
tion in order to impoſe on; uſed in a bad 
ſenſe. The _ a word or phraſe, which 
has two different ſigniſications; the one com- 
mon, and obvious ; the other more unuſu- 
| al and remote ; the latter of which being un- 
derſtood by the ſpeaker, and the former by 
the hearears, makes them conceive ſomething 
diſſerent from each other. Of this kind is the 
word ſlecpeth, applied by Chriſt to Lazarus, 
Fobn ki. which was underſtood in its literal 
lignification by the diſciples, but meant tv 
imply death by Chriſt. This kind of equi- 
vocation, being no more than a figurative 
expreflion is allowed by moral divines to be 
lawful. © | 

EQUIVOCA'TOR, S. one who uſes terms 
or words in doubtful or double meaning. 

ERA, S. [era, Lat.] an accornt of time 
reckoned from any particular period. 

To ERA/DICATE, V. A. ſ[eradiratur, 
Lat.] tv pluck up by the root. Figuratively, 
to extirpate, or deſtroy. 

ERADICA'TION, S. the act of pulling 
up by the roots, Extirpation, total deſtrue- 
tion. | 

ERA'DICATIVE, Adj. [eradicatus, Lat.] 
that which cures radically; that which drives 
entirely away. | 

To ERASE, 'V. A. [rafer, Fr. - eraſys, 
Lat.] to blot or ſcratch out any thing writ- 
ten. To expnnge. . 

ERA'SEMENT, S. entire deſtruction and 
demolition. - Applied to writings, an entire 
blotting, expunging, or ſcratching out. 

ER'E, Adv. fer, Sax. air, Goth. cer, 
Belg. } prior to before, ſooner than. Fre 
pet the pine deſcended to the ſeas.” Dryd. 

To ERECT, V. A. erectus, of crige, 
Lat.] to raiſe or place perpendicular to Js 
orizon ; ia Geometry, to ere a perpendi 
cular, is to raiſe a right line upon another, 
fo as they may form right angles. Figura- 
tively, to build, applled to houſes. Toeſta- 
bliſh a new, to found, applied to govern- 
ment, or ſocieties, 
ERE CT, Adj. [ereFus, Lat.] upright, or 
not leaning. Lifted upwards. 
ERE/CTION, S. [ere#iv, Lat. Vitruv.] 
the act of raiſing, or the ſtate of a thing rai- 
fed. The act of building houfes, Eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſettlement, or founding, applicd to 
ſociety. Elevation or exaltation of ſentiments 


. 


| 


RU 


| | b or k 
r F/CTNBSS, 8, uprightneſs of po 
form, or figure. X FRU'G 
ERIN'GO, { erynginm, Lat.] in Botany, ei ing 
| ed likewiſe the ſea holly, Linn@us 1anges it i RU “P 
the 2d ſe. of his fifth claſs, wrftin 
ER'MINE, S. ſarminas, Lat. from A wab 
| menia, the place whence it is brought inN en es 
tural Hiſtory, en animal found in cloſe cou amati, 
tries, which nearly-reſembles the weaſel es » 
ſhape ; having a white pile and the tip of UP 
tail black, and furniſhing a choice and va! "war 
able fur, In Heraldry, a white field ort we —2 
interſperſed with black ſpots, cloud, 
ER'MINED, Adj. rich!y attired, eloathe . 
in ermine. In ermin'd pride.“ Pope, 8 vs! 
ERO'SION, S. [eroffo, Lat.] the act Mane 
cating away, or corroding. he ſtate ic bis 
being eaten away or corroded, binin 
To ER'R, V. A. ſerro, Lat, errer, Fr. 's 1 
to wander, To ſtray, or miſs the right ws FOCAL 
We have erred and ſtrayed from thy w g or + 
like loſt ſheep.” Com, Prayer. Figurative r5C4'1 
ly, to commit an error, miſtake or fault. | is 61 
ERR'AND, S. [erend, Sax.] a meſſage WM. gate 
ſomething to be done or ſaid by a perſon ſe er, an 
to another. To FS 
ERR'ABLE, Adj. [from cr] liable che 
error, liable to miſtake. 4 m the 
ERR*ABLENESS, S. liableneſs to error . og 
miſtake. Y kh is 
ERR'ANT, Adj. [Fr. errens, Lat.] wan er wa 
dering; roving, rambling ; applied to «M7, s. 
order of knights elebrated in romances, oe 
went about in ſearch of adventures. Vile rye 
AK ; entire or finiſned. An'erra ner, 
fool,” Fs FCA 
ERR'ANTRY, S. the condition of a wan 5 
derer. The profeſſion of a knight- e. ow in; 
rant. N 1 
ERR'ATA, S. Celural of erraton, Lud reg 
the faults of the printer; inſerted general Scan 
in the beginning of a book. ce hoar 
ERRA'TIC, Adj, [erraticus, Lat.] irre of lar 
gular; changeah le. untries r 
ERKRONFOVUs, Adj. [from erronevs, Lat greg 
wandering. Arregular, or leaving the rig... 
road. Miſtaken, faulty, falſe. CHA 
ERRO'NEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man plan 
ner as to err, or miſtake. ke that & 
ER'ROR, 5. [errevr, Fr. error, Lat.] . g. 
miſtake. An act which implies the taking ESCHE 
thing to be what it is not. A blunder. n lands 
roving excurſion, a wandering. “ Drive nor by 
by the winds and errors of the ſea.” Dry". uithe 
A writ of error, is that which is brought e in u 
have a new trial, or to reverſe a falſe julgests ot 
ment. 3, To ESC 
ER'ST, Adj. [e, Tent. erif, Sax] . king 0 
firſt. ** Seem'd er{t ſo laviſh and profuic Ihr © 
Milt, Formerly; till now, Uſed at preſen roy: 
in poetry, but diſuſed in proſe. Wt takes 
ERUBE'SCENT, Adj. | erubeſcens, Lat. N ccrrig 
growing red; ſomewhat red; inclinivg ro 5-0 
red; redcith ; bluthing. from 
ER UDT. Ot, S. {eruditie, Lat.] _ No X 
] 


and ideas, applied to the mind. 
8 


— 


. 


* 


ESO 
or knowledge accuired from reading, or 


1 

IRU'GINOUS, Adj. [rugiroſus, Lat.] 
king of the qualities of copper. 
IRU'PTION, S. [eruptio, Lat.] the act 
burſting from any confinement, A burſt 
combuſtible matter or gunpowder. A 
Wen excurſion of an enemy. A violent 
motion. A breaking out of puſtules cr 
pes on the ſkin. 

FRUPTIV+, Adj. burſting from an in- 
bre or confinement... ©* The ſudden 
ace — appears tar South eruptive through 
cloud. Thompſon. Having puſtules or 
Wi | ; 4 
[RYSTPELAS, S. feine, Gr.] in 
wicine, a diſorder, generated by hot ſerum 
the blood, the ſuper ficies of the ſkin with 
hinin 
"y's re, 
F\CALA'DE, S. Fr.] a furious attack of 
ul or fort, by means of {caling ladders. 
FSCA'LOP, S. [ eſca/:pe, Fr.] a filth whoſe 
is ſomeu hat of the cockle Kind, but ra- 
r flatter and conſiderably longer, and 
xr, and is irregularly indented, 

To ESCA'LOP, V. A. ia Cookery, to 
in the ſhell of a eſcalop fiſn. To cut or 
m the edge of a thing in waves, like 
oe of an eſcalop ſhell See SCADLOP, 
bh is the moſt common, but the leaſt 
wer way of ſpelling. 

To ESCA/PE, V. A. fechapper, Fr.] to 
id ot fly from any inconventence. To paſs 
pbſerved. Neuterly, to get free from 


ner, 

ECA'PE, S. flight from danger, or con- 
ment. Subterfuge or evaſion. A miſ- 
te owing to a perſon's want of care or at- 
tion. In Law, an cvaſion from ' ſome 
vol reſtraint, confinement, . 
ECCARGATO'IRE, Ss. [Fr.] a ſquare 
bee boarded in and filled with a vaſt quan- 
7 of large ſnails, which in ſome ſorcign 
untries are eſteemed excellent food, when 
ll dreſſed. ** At the Capuchines I faw 
Ir gateires. Addif. 

EXCHALO'T, S. [Fr. pronounced foal- 
| a plant having a tunicated bulbous root, 
ke that of an onion, They give an excel- 
t reliſh to moſt ſecures. 

ESCHEAT, s. [echevir, Fr.] in Law, 
by lands, &c. that fall to a lord ot the 
nor by forteiture, or the desth of his te- 


cop it without heir general or eſpecial. The 
% ia which the King or other lord has 
190 heats of his tenants. 


To ESCHF/AT, V. A. in Law, to fall to 
e king or lord of the manor by foriciture 
for want of heirs, 

ESCHEATOR, S. in Law, an officer 
« takes notice of the eſcheats of the king 
d certifies them to the Exchequer. 

To ESCHE'W, V. A. [pronounced en- 
from eſcheoir, old Fr.] to fit, avoid, 
No XI. 


pale red, generally called St. An- 


ESC 
ſhun or decline. Univerſally to practice 
the one and eſchesov the other. Atterb. Al- 
moſt obſolete. 
ESCO RT. S. Fr.] a company of ſoldiers, 
or flect of thips of war, attending others to 


keep them from being taken by the enemy. 


To ESCO'RT, v. A. fſeſcorter, Fr.] to 
gvard or convoy by ſea or lard, with an 
armed force. 

FSCRI'TOIR, S. Fr.] a kind of bureau, 
or cheſt of drawers, the top of which is fur- 
viſhed with a deſk ſor writing. 

ESCULENT, Adj. {eſcrlenrus, Lat.] eata- 
ble; in Fotavy, applied to ſuch plants or 
roots as may be eaten, 

ES'CULENT, S. ſomething proper or fe 
for food. When the fruit is eſculent,” 
Bacon. 

E>CU'TCHEON, S. [from ſcutum, Lat.] 
in Heraldry, the ſhield or coat wherein the 
bearing or arms of any perſon is painted, 
It is of a ſquare figure excepting the bot- 
tom; the angles of which are a little rounded, 
and the middle of the lowermoſt line waved 
and ending in a point. Till within a few 
hundred years the eſcutcheons of the Eugliſh 
and French were triangular; thoſe of the 
Spaniards are ſtill quite round, without any 
point at the bottom, and thoſe of the Italians 
oval. Antiently they were couched or in- 
clined, and were not placed erect or upright 
till crowns were ſet over them for creſts. 
An eſcuteheon of pretence is a (mall one which 
a man, who hes married an heireſs, may bear 
with her arms over his own ; and the ſur- 
viving iſſue may bear both arms quarterly. | 

ESCURIAL, a famous village of Spain, 
in New-Catlile, where Philip II. built a fa- 
mous monaſtery in 1563, in memory of the 
victory gained over the French near St Quin- 
tin; it is called by the Spaniards the eighth 
wonder of the world. It conſiſts cf a royal 
palace, a church, cloiſters, a college, a li- 
brary, the ſhops of different artiſts, apart- 
ments for a gre t number of people, beauti- 
ful walks, large allics, an extenſive park, 
and great gardens, 2dorned with a vaſt num- 
ber of fountains, It is built in a dry, bar- 
ren country, ſarrounded with rugged moun- 
tains, and where nothing grows, but what is 
cultivated with extraordinary care. It is 
built with grey ſtones, which were found in 
the neighbourhood, and is the principal rea- 
ſon of its being erected on fo difagreeable a 
ſpot. They worked at this ſtructure twenty- 
two years, and it coſt 6,000,000 of crowns ; 
ſome ſay the expence was 20,000,c00, but 
then they muſt mean French livres. It is a 
long ſquare of 280 feet, and four ſtories 
high; they reckon 800 piflars, 11,cc0 
ſquare windows, and 14000 gates. The 
moit remarkable part is the vaulted chapel, 
wherein is a magnificent ſepulchre, called the 
Panchton, becaule it is built in imitation of 
that church at Rome; it is the burying. 
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place of all the kings and queens of Spain, ' peace, daraiſſers, and thoſe who bear a cn 


and is thought by ſome to be the moſt curi- 

ous piece of architecture in the worid. The 

fathers, which belong to the monaſtery, are 

2co in number, and have an income of 
. 40,000 ducats a-year, which is ſufficient to 
maintain them in great plenty. The church 
is built after the model of St. Peter's at 
Rome. It was faken by the allies in 1906, 
and is ſeatcd on the river Guadara, 15 miles 
N. W. of Madrid, and 25 S. of Segovia. 
1.01. 14..0. lat. 40. 35. 

ESP4'LIER, S. ſefpallier, Fr. ſpalliera, 
Ital.] in Gardening, rows of trees planted 
round a garden, and trained up flat in a cloſe 
hedpe, for the defence of tender plants, or 
the ſecurity of fruit trees againft violence and 
injury of wind and weather; generally ap- 
plied to hedges of fruit-trees which are tram- 
ed up regniarly to. a lattice work of wood, 
to: med of aſh poles, or ſquare long timbers 
of fir, &c. The trees chi-fly planted for 
chi, are apples, and pears. 

_ ESPE'CIAL, Adj. [ ſpecialis, Lat.] prin- 
cp, chief; emineatly ſerviceable, intire- 
men tal. 

>? ICTAULY, Adv. in an extraordinary 
männer; prineipally; chiefly; above all 
other; particularly. N 

LANA DE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
the empty {pace between the glacis of a cita- 
del, and the frſt houſes of a town, 

ESPOW3ALS, S. [eprus, Fr. ſponſal a, 
Lat. the act of afftincing a man and wo- 
man to each other; the cexemony of be- 
_ trothing. Figuratively, a wedding. 

ES OU'SAL, Adj. belonging to the cere- 
mony of betrothing. ** Eſpeyſal ſheets,” 
Bacon. 

To ESPOU'SE, V. A. [eſpouſer Fr.] to 
contract a marriage, to betroth, uſed with ta. 
To marry. To defend or maintain an opi- 
nion, cauſe, party, or perſon, 

To ESPY', V. A. ſeſpier, Fr. ] to ſee at a 
diſtance, To diſcover a thing interided to 
be concealed. To fee unexpechedly. To diſ- 
cover. Neuterly, to watch; to take notice; 
to look about. 

ESQUYVYRE, S. [pronounced ſſuire, eſcuer, 
Fr.] the armour-bearer, or attendant upon a 
knight. A title of dignity next to that of 
knight. Every knight was ancicntly ſerved 
by two of them, who carried his helmet and 
buckler, holding lands of him in eſcuage. 
At firſt the name was a name of ottce only, 
The title is now given to all the ſons of no- 
blemen and their heirs male for ever ; the 
four eſquires of the king's body; the eldeſt 
ſons of baronets, and of the knights of the 
Bath, and their heirs in the right line; to thoſe 
that ſerve the king in any reſpettable employ- 


| 


| 


EST. 


tain's commiſſion, 

To ESSA'Y, V. A. IMyer, Fr.] to 
tempt, try, ſtrive, or endeavour, To try t 
purity of metals. The ftandard of 
Mint being now ſettled, the methods of ef], 
ing ſuitable to it, &.“ Locle. This lat 
ſenſe is now ſpelt, ASSAY, 

ES'SAY, S. [pronounced indifferently 
either ſyllable] an attempt, endeavour, 
trial A looſe ſally of the mind, a pie 
wherein the thoughts are ſet down as th 
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occur without any regard to method. x, ſallar 
ES/SENCE, S. [Fr. _ Lat.] in Leg you 
gie, the very nature of any being. Ir 
which conſtitutes the nature of a t ing. Fance, 
guratively, being, or a perſon which has N app! 
iſtence, ** Heavenly efence.” Par. Loft. Ran! 
Chemiſtry, the virtues extracted from ano EST'E 
ſimple, reduced to a narrow compaſs, A pe | to ſe 
fume, or odour. Nor let th impriſon e; ke 
Hences Exhale.” Pepe. TEE“! 
To ESSENCE, V. A. to ſcent with ann. T. 
eſſence or perfame. * The huſband rails-erſon 
at eſſenced fop. Spe. No. 182, TIM. 
ESSEN'TIAL, Adj. [efentiel, Fr. of ef urchaſe 
tialis, Lat.] neceſſary to the exiſtance of, ret 
thing. Important in the higeſt degte TIM“ 
| Containing all the beſt, refined aud moſt cli tende 
borated parts material. 0 ES! 
ESSEN“ ITAL, S. being or eſſence.“ Re Lat. 
duce - to nothing this eſſential.” Par, L; to 
Nature; a chief or principal point. pate, 
ESSEN'TIALLY, Adv. ria ire, lor INI 
Lat.] _— or by the conltitution of na V. 
ture, materially. ed fro 
ESSEX, S. an Engkth county, 44 miles TIM. 
length, and 42 in breadth, bounded on the prof 
S. by the river Thames, on the W. by Hert WW emput 
fordihire and Middleſex, on the N. by Cam lone 
bridge and Suffolk, and on the E. by tb e 2 


ſea. It contains 34, Soo houſes, 208,8. 
inhabitants, 415 pariſhes, and 27 market 
towns ; the productions are corn, fiſh, fowls 
cloth, ſtuffs, hops, oyſters, and ſaffron, whic 
| ft is the beſt in the world. The rivers, be- 
ſides the Thames, are, the Stour, the Lee, 
the Coln, the Chelmer, the Crouch, and th 
Roder. The air in the inland paris is 
heal:hy, but in the marſhes, near the ſea, it 
produces agues, particularly in the hundreds, 
It ſends 8 members to parliament, that is, 6 
for Colchefter, Harwich, and Malden, and 2 
for the county. The county-town is Chelmf- 
ford ; but Colcheſter is the largeſt, and mott 
famous. 

ESSO GN, or ESS'OTEN, S. [excire, Fr. 
an excufe] in law an excuſe allowed ſor ihe 
abfenec of a perſon who is ſummoned to ap- 
pear in a court of juſtice, The perſon who 
is excwſed, ; 
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ment. Tle chief of ſome families enjoy; Io ESTA/ZLISH, v. A. [erablir, Fr. | Muni, 
this title A thoſe that bear any] to ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably. To . 
ſuperior office in the common: wealth, as] make firm, or ratify a law. To found, 8 at 
Thigh ſheriff of any county, jaltices of chef build, or pl.ce in ſuch a manner, as not . — 
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fbjeAt to fall or move, © He hath 
led it upon the ſeas, and eftablifhed it 
the floods. Pſal. xxiv. 12. To make 
lement of an eſtate on a perſon. To 
i, © We will ablißb our eſtate — up- 
wr eldeſt Malcolm,” Shak. 
STA'BLISHMENT, S. [etablifement, 
confirmation, or ratification. A ſet- 
| form of management. A foundation, 
mental principle, or ſettled law. In- 
x, fallary or 2 By gradually 
ning your eflabli t.“ Gulliv. Trav. 
BTA'TE, S. [eftate, Fr.] condition, cir- 
ſtance, or rank of life, Fortune, ge- 
ly applied to a perſon's poſſeſſions in 
Rank or quality. 

b ESTEE M, V. A. [eſlimer, Fr eflimo, 
to ſet a value on a thing. To prize; 
ue ; fo regard; to reſpect, or account. 
TEE“ M, S. the act of reſpect paid to a 
bn. The value, reſpect, or reputation 
1zerſon or thing. 

STIMABLE, Adj. [Fr.] valuable, to 
purchaſed at a high price. Worthy of 
vr, reſpæct, oreſteem. 
PTIMABLENESS, S. that quality 
th renders a thing worthy of eſtccm. 

bo ESTIMATE, V. A. [aflimatus of 
„ Lat.] to rate; to fix the value of a 
to judge of a thiag. To calculate or 
pute. ö 

/TIMATE, S. a calculation or compu- 
u. Value, Valuation. A judgment 
ed from comparing things. 
TIMA/TION, S. the aſſigning the 
r proportion of a thing. A calculation 
computation, Judgment, or opinion 
del on comparing. That degree of reſpett 
Eto a perſon from conſidering their 
no 

TIMA'TIVE, Adj. having the power 
king a compariſon or calculation. 
BTIMA'TOR, S. a perſon, who from 
Kering the nature of things, eſtimates 
worth, preference, value, or impor- 


»ESTRA'NGE, V. A. [eftronger, Fr.] 
nthdraw ; to alienate, or divert a thing 
ts original uſe. To change from kind- 
o indifference, applied to the uſſections. 
vithdraw, or withold. © We mult 
your to eftrange our belief.” GClanv. 
L with from. 

TRA/NGEMENT, S. diſuſe. Re- 
y the act of conſidering a thing with 
rence, which was once an object of ar- 
iffeftion. + 

STUARY, S. [eftuarerm, Lat. ] an arm 
lie ſea; the mouth of a lake or river, 
municating with the ſea. A frith, 

ITC, a contraction of et cetera. Lat. im- 
2, and ſo on; and the like; and the 
; and fo forth. 


"'ETCH, v. A. [etizen, Teut.] to en- 


on copper with aqua fortis. 


ICH, S. in huſbandry, a crop taken 


. 
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off ground which is fallow. 4 When they 
ſow their ech crops.” Mortim. 


* ETER/NAL, Adj. [Fr. eternus, Lat.]- 


without beginning or end. Without begin- 
ning. Without ceaſing io be; endleſs, im- 
mortal. Figuratively, perpetual, conſtant, 
without intermiſſion. 
temples thine '* D 
and always will Eternal 
truths.” br 


ETERNAL, S. (eternel, Fr.] one of the 


the ſame. 


appellations of God, implying his exiſtence 


before all time. © The Eternal to prevent 
ſuch horrid fray. Par. Loft. 

ETER'NALIST, S. one who holds that 
the world was not created, but exiſted from 
all eternity. | 

To ETt:R'NALISE, V. A. to make eter- 
nal, immortal, or endleſs. 

ETER'NALLY, Adv. without beginning 
or end. From eternity to cternity. Perpe- 
tually, conſtantly. © Where weltern gales 
eternally reſide.” Addiſ. 

ETER/NITY, S. [eternite, Fr. æternitas, 
Lat.] duration without beginning or end; 
duration without beginning, is what the 
ſchoolmen cull eternity a parte ante, and du- 


ration without end, what they imply by erer- 


nity a parte poſt. 

e TTM. V. A [eternizer, Fr.] 
to render perpetual, or endleſs. To reuder 
immortal, 

E'THER, S. [ethar, Lat. of aidng, Gr.] 
a thin ſubtle matter, much finer than air, 
which commences from the limits of our at- 
moſphere, and poſſeſſes the whole heavenly 
ſpace. 

"ETHEREAL, Adj. formed of ether. 
Figuratively, heavenly, 

ETHE'REOUS, Adj. 
formed of ether. Heavenly. 
ethereous mould. Par, Loft. 

E'THICAL, Adj. [s9:x0;, Gr.] moral; 
treating on morality, 

E'THICALLY, Adj. after the manner 
of ethics, or moral philoſophy. 

E'THIC, Adj. [eg, Gr.] moral; con- 
taining precepts of morality. 

E'LHICS, S. [en, Gr.] that part of 
philoſophy which treats of our duty as mem- 
bers of ſociety, or as men. Morality. 

ETHNIC, Adj. t, Gr.] heathen, 
pagan, not enlightened with the knowledge 
of the true God. 

E'1 HNICS, S. heathens, idolaters. | 

ETHOLO'GICAL, Adj..{ trom 2856, Gr. 
treating of morality. 

ETNA-MOUNT, the name ef a volca- 
no, now called Gibel by the inhabitants, 
It is one of the moſt celebrated mountains in 
Europe, and the higheſt in Sicily, tered in 
the Val-di-Demona, 10 miles W. of Catania. 
It is well cultivated all round the foot, and 
is covered with vines on the S. fide ; but on 


[ etherens, Lat.] 
„Of this 


the N. there is nothing but large foreſts, 
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As for the top, it is always covered with | writer of the goſpel. One who propagat 
ſnow, and yet it never ceaſes to ſmoke, and | Chriſtlanity. | | 
often ſends forth flames. The cinders, | To EVA/'NGELIZE, V. A. [ ewangeli 
which are thrown out in ſmall quantities, | Lat. e»zyyaaifw,] to infirutt in the doctrit 
ſerve for manure to the adjacent lands, but | contained in the goſpel. To convert 
a large torrent does a great deal of miſchief, | Chriſtianity. 

There are new openings made, from time to] EVA'NID, Adj. [evaridus, Lat.) fait 
time, with ſuch a g eat noiſe, that the inha- weak, vaniihiog or growing imperceptible, 
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bit ants are put into terrible frights, The EVA“ PORABLE, Adj. { evaforer, Ft 
reateſt eruptions known of late, happened that which may be diſperſed in fumes or 
in the year 1536, 1554, 1566, 1579, 1669, | pours, 
and 1693; which laſt was very te:rible,] « To EVA'PORATF, V. A. fear 
and was attended with an earthquake which | Lat.] to exhale or diſſipate moiſture in tum 
overturned the town of Catania, in a mo-| ſteam and vapours. Neuterly, to fly ay 
ment, and buried 18000 perſons in its rutns.| in vapours aud fumes; to waſte infenſil 
This mountain is 63 miles in circumference] like a volatile ſpirit, 
at the foot. EVAPOR A\TION, S. [Fr evaprrat 
ETYMOLO'GICAL, Adj. [from ene Lat. ] the. act of flying away in fumes a 
bgy | rel.ting to the derivation of words. vapours. In Philoſophy, the act ot exhali 
ETYMO'LOGIST, S. one who feorches; the moiſtaie of a body, or of diſſipating 
out the original, explains, or ſhews the de- in fumes and vapours. In Pharmacy, 
rivation ot woids, operation by which the aqueous and volat 
ETYMO'LOGY, S. [of etymolegia, Lat. parts are diſſip ted by fire in ſteams, ſo as 
figm ervuee, and Ach, Gr.] that part of} Jexve the rem ning part ſtronger and © 
grainmar which treais of the derivation of! higher canſiſtence. Figuratively, a vent, 
words, and thereby arrives at their primary | diteherpe. 
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ſignihe tion, The derivation of a word; KYVA'SION, S. Fr, evaſum, Lat. of eva abiliti 
the an ilyſis of words. | Lit. ] a ſtratagem, artifice or ſophiſtry, maiiſnlider | 

LE !YMON, S. [Gr.] the original word] ulc of :s an ex. uſe, te lou 
from wlieuce another is derived. EVA'SIVE, Adj. practiſing artifices, all his 


EVA'CUANT, S. fſeva:vans, Lat.] in! phittiry, or ſtratagems, to avoid coming Wi: <mbe 
nizdicine, a remedy to expel or carry off any; the point. | his co1 
il, peccint or redundant bumours, by the] EVA'SIVELY, Adj. fo as to be guilty n our 
proper ontlcts, or emunCtories, ſophiſtry, quibbles, tricks, ſubtertuges, Wer cult 

To EVACUATE, V. A, {ſvacuatus, of) ar iſice in oder to avoid a difficulty, A wo ura pl 
evacuo, Lat.] to clear a thing of its con- Hof reproach. lure, e 
tents. lo throw out as noxious and oflen- EU CHARIS T, 8. [from ev, and «pWiiquitie: 
ſive. To avoid by ſtool, or through any of the act of giving thanks; applied by divide ſuc 
the cxecretory paſſages. To make void or to ſignify the thankful remembrance of . ebted 
ennull, „It would not evacuate 4 mar-| death of Chriſt in the bleſled Sacrament, Mbles, 


Tizpe *' Bacor. To quit, or withdraw from Lord's ſupper. addit 
a place, © He never cticc&ually evacuated) EUCHARISTICAL, Adj, containing . Hou 
Caledonia.“ Sepift. | of thankſgiving. Relating to the Lords treati 

aſter 0 


EV &4CUA'TIOV, S. [evarnatio, Lat.] a ſupper. 
wit rawing, emiſſion or ditcharge. Je i- EVE, EVEN, S. [eſen, Sax,] rt imp 
tion or annulling. The quitting of a coun- latter part of the day; the interval bet uche was | 


try. A diſch2rge procured by medicines. | broad light and darkneſs. The viz1l, Oi flores 

To EVA“ DE, V+ A. (evade, Lat.] to fait to be obſerved the day bevere a hol10iiment t 
eſcape, clade, or 2v0.d by artific- or itrata-| In this ſenſe eve is only uſed ; in the ot1:3 all th: 
gem. To decline by ſubterfuge. Jo eſcape even or eve indiſcriminately, te of 80 
or elude by ſophiſtry. To efcape as 'm. EVELYN, [JOHN] a learned writer be too 


perceptible or unconquerable, or as to- great] the 17th century; deſcended fiom à Hout 

or too {mul to be laid hold on, feiztd or ancient and honourable family which flo erptio 
ſubdued. Nemcrly, to make an c{cape ; ro] rithed originally at a place called Evelyn, . 
flip away. To eicape by ſubtlety, ſtratagem, the county of Salop, This name, orig:n- ents an 


or ſopiiſiry. written Avellan, or Ivelin, ſignifies a lveWerce th 
EVAGA'TION, 8. [evagatue, Lat. ] the or hazel, He was born Oddoher 31, 162Wn=mani 
wan erirg from a direct courſe or line. at Wooton in Surrey, a place which ohe 
FE,VAN&*CENT, (cc, Lat.] va- uo little praiſe to his anceſtors, who were sid 
nim; lkfening fo as ror to be perceived} of them fond of planting. He was ei ©VEN 
by the fentls. cated at the tree ſchoal of Lewes in Sui: Worth ; 


EVANGELICAL, Asi. [ ige. Fr. | trom wheage he wis removed to Oxior' le of | 
enipgherr, Lt.] apree-tVe to the goſpel. | where he was entered in 1637, a gentiem il anc 
Angeilero the dotrines of Chrittianity as | commoner ; having projecutcd his bud uber, 
lt forth in the goſpel. here in loge and pluloſophy, be rem) 


| | 4 


EV. SGELIDYT, S. {rvayzins;, Gr.! 
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EVE 


inued til 1644, and then by leave ob- 
d from under king Charles Iſt's own 
d, left England in queſt of improvements 
dad. The accuracy wherewith he ex- 
ned every thing curious in architecture, 
nting, antiquities, and natural philoſophy, 
karcely conceivable to any but thoſe who 
ne peruſed his works, and his readers are 
days ſtruck with admiration. When he 
„ned home the noble fund of knowledge 
had laid in abroad was diſſeminated for 
benefit of his countrymen ; but his life 
not only that of a ſcholar, but likewiſe 
it of a. politician z and he was not only an 
inirer of nature, but likewiſe a lover of 
king and country; the prudent ſtep he 
K to juſtify the character of Charles II. 
m the virulence of calumny, and the ad- 
ces he made to colonel Morley, to render 
n reſtoration eaſy, are ſufficient confirma- 
js of his loyalty. The arduous employ- 
nts he was engaged in during the 
gs of Charles II. and his brother, and 
manner in which he acquitted himſelf in 
e diſcharge of them, ſheuwed that he wanted 
tt abilities for public employs. And if we 
mider the high character he bore among 
e fellows of the Royal Socicty, the utility 
all his treatiſes; which tended not only to 
* embelliſhing, but likewiſe the ſecurity 
his country; we mult even in theſe days 
n ourſelves indebted to his pen. No man 
r cultivated botany, all the branches of 
tural philoſophy, the deſigning arts, archi- 
lure, engraving, painting, gardening and 
tquities, with more affiduity, and with 
ore ſucceſs, The univerſity of Oxford is 
Kehted to his mediation for the Aurundelian 
ahles, the learned editor of Cambden for 
e additions to the county of Surrey, and 
Ir, Houghten for great embelliſhments to 
s treatiſe on huſbandry,” He was not only 


eit improver of his own. Though learned, 
e was humble, and ready to communicate 
$ ores to any perſon. As he lived an or- 
ment to our nation, ſo he died an example 
all that ſucceed him; and as he ſpent a 


he Middle-Temple, London, where he | 


aſter of ſeveral languages, but likewiſe a! 


EVE 


plied to the paſſions, Of the ſame heighth, 
uſed comperatively, and followed by with. 

To E/VEN, V. A. to make the heighth 
of two things, or the quantity of two num- 
bers the ſame. To make level, applied to 
ſurface, joined to wich, Neuterly, to be- 
come even. 


EVEN, Adv. [contrafted in Poetry to 


ev'n, or cn] equal to. Even though, not- 


withſtanding. When uſed as an heightening 


phraſe, it implies a tacit compariſon, which 


— great force to the words immediately 
lowing. 

nounced ein, and uſed as a word of conceſ- 
ſion. I ſhall e let it paſs. Collier. 

EVEN-HA'NDED, Adj} impartial, un- 
biaſſed, alluding to a balance whoſe ſcales 
hang even, when nothing is in either of 
them. ** Even-handed juſtice,” Shak. 

E'VENING, S. [fen, Sax. averd, Belg. | 
the clote of the day; or that part which is 
ſomewhat light after ſunſet, 

E'VENLY, Adv. equally ; in the ſame 
manrer; with the fame force; uniformly. 
Levelly, applied to ſurface z without in- 
clining to either ſide, parallel to the horizon, 
applied to poſture or ſituation. In an im- 
partial manner; or without favouring one 
perſon more than another, Without clation, 
or dejection, with equanimity, applied to 
the ſtate of the mind. ** He bore his vir- 
tues ſo evenly.” Shak. 

E'VENNESS, S. the being free from 
ruggedneſs; ſmoothneſs; levelneſs. That 
which is neither on one fide or the other, 
Impartiality, freedom from bias. Calm- 
neſs. 

EVENT, S. ſeventus, Lat.] an incident, 
action, any thing which happens. The te- 
ſult. The concluſion, or upſhot. 

EVE'NTFUL, Adj. full of incidents, or 
events. 

EVE/'NTUAL, Adj. happening, ſucceed- 
ing in conſequence, Conſequentially. 

EVENTUALLY, Adv. in the event, 
reſult, or conſequence. *©* Hermione was 
but intentionally, not eventually diſobedient 
to you. Boyle. 


EVER, Adv. [efre, Sax.] at any time, 


it of $6 years in the ſervice of his Creator, | if ever. Before, or any time before, joined 


phe took care that his death ſhould not be 
thout inſtruQion, as appears from the 
cription on his tombſtone, which informs 
„“ That living in an age of extraordinary 
nts and revolutions, he had learned from 
ence this truth, which he deſired might be 
mmunicated to 1 — That all is va- 
iy which is not honeſt, and that there is 
v folid wikdom but in real picty, 

VEN, Adj. {efen, even, Sax. ven, Belg, ] 
wth ; not rugged ; level. Not odd, ca- 
le ot being divided into equal parts, equal 
another, or not exceeding, applied to 
nber, uſcd with ta and 20 Calm, ap- 


| 


with than, as, or any comparative adverb, 
Always; for ever, At all times paſt, and to 
all time to come, To all eternity, when re- 
peated it implies a ſtronger affirmation that 
the time or duration of a thing ſhall never 
end, ** ever and ever.” Followed by anon, 
it implies frequently, or ſucceſſively. Ever 
and anen a hilver tear ſtole down.“ D 
Ever a, from ever ich, or every, impli 
any. Better than I love ir a 
young boy.“ Shak. 

EV'ER-GREE'N, Adj. green throughout 
the year. 

EV'ER-GREEN, S. a plant which re- 

: tains 


In common diſcourſe, pro- 
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tains its leaves and green colour through all 


the ſeaſons. 
EVERLASTING, Adj, endnring for 


e ver. Immortal. 

-EVERLA'STING, S. eternity, eternal 
duration, whether paſt or future. Likewiſe 
a corded woollen ſtuff, which receives its 
name from its ſuppoſed ſtrength, In Botany, 
a pea fo called. 

EVEFRLA'STINGLY, © Adv. 
for ever. Without end. 8 

EVERL4'STINGNESS, S. eternity. A 
boundleſs or indefivite duration. 

EVERLIV/ING, Adj. having life without 

end. Immortal. 
EVERMU'RE, Adv. {more, according to 
Johnſon, is an expletive accidentally added; 
but as in Greck, nepztives +14-4 to negatives 
only increaſe their force ; o mire, which is 
a comparative avzeAlive, being added to ever, 
is intended to increaſe its force, and to ſhew 
2 greater impoſſibility of ending, or a 
ſtronger affirmation of eternal duration] al- 
ways; inceſſantly; cternally. 

EV'ER-PLEA'SING, Adj. always giving 
or affording pleaſure. 

To EVER I“, V. A. [everto, Lat.] to 
deſtroy or overthrow, 

EVERY, Adj. |afer, ealc, Sax.] each in- 
dividual, each article. Ewvery-where, in all 

laces. 

E'VES DROPPER, S. one who gets 
under a window, to hearken and diſcover 
the ſecrets of a family. 

To EVIC'T, V. A. fevifus, Lat.] in 
Law, to caſt out of a poſſeſſion, or to diſ- 
poſſeſs by due courſe of law; uſtd with out, 
or Fam. To piove, or evince. Its ne- 
ceſlity evited.” _— 

EVIC"TION, S. diſpoſſeſſion by a ſentence 
at law. Proof, evidence. 

EVI'DENCE, S. [Fr.] undoubted cer- 
tainty. Teſtimony, proof. A perſon who 
is ſummoned to give teſtimony. 

To EVIDENCE, V. A. to prove. To 
diſcover or teſtify. 

EVIDENT, Adj. plain with reſpect to 
proof. Proved beyond doubt. Notorious. 

EVIDENTLY. Adv. fo as to appear 

lan, indubitable and clear. 

EVIL, Adj. ſeſel, * Sax.] having bad 
qualities of any kind. Wicked, malicious, 
applied to morals, Figuratively, calamitous 
or miſerable, applied to condition or circuw- 
ſtances. Miſchieveus, de ſtructive; infernal. 
&« An evil ſpirit.” 

EVIL, S. natural evil, is that defect which 
ariſes from natural cauſes, without our own 
conſent or knowledge. Moral evil is that 
inconvenience : which ariſes from natural 
cauſes, by our own conſent or choice When 
applied to acting contrary to the revealed 
laws of the Deity, it is termed wickedneſs, 
or ſin; applied to acting contrary to the 
laws of government, a crime; and applied 


eternally; 


E U R 


to acting vere to the meer rule of fitneſs 
a fault. Applied to the inconveniencies re 
ſulting from want of wealth or friends, i 
is termed calamity, or miſery, but whey t 
want of health, it is called a difiemper, o 
diſeaſe; on the whole, evil is what is apt te 
produce or increaſe any pain, or diminiſh an 
pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any in 
eonvenicnce, or deprive us of any good, 

EVIL, Adv. [contraſted commonly 
into 1d] in a manner inconſiſtent with virtue 
and innocence, 

10 EVINCE, V. A. [evinco, Lat.] tc 
prove, make evident, or convince. 

EVIN'CIBLE, Adj. capable of being pro 
ved, or made evident, | 

EVIN'CIBLY, Adv. ſo as to force aſſent 
or convict on. 

EVI ABLE, Adj, [evjtabilis, Lat.] that 
which may be ſurmeunted, or avoided, 

To EV'ITATE, V. A. [evitatus, Lat. o 
evito to avoid, ſhun, or eſcape. 

EU*LOGY, S. [from sd, Gr, and Ne 
a praiſe, commemoration, or panegyric. A 
diſcourſe in praiſe of a perſon, 

EU'NUCH, S. [from tun, Gr. and exe] 
one who has been caſtrated. Figuratively, a 
chiet officer of the houſhold of an eaſtern mo- 
narch, ſuch perſons only being ſuffered to 
attend. 

10 EUNUCHATE, V. A. to caſtrate, 
or make an cunuch, 

EVOCA'TION, S. [ewecatio, Lat.] the 
act of calling out. An evocatien, of the 
dead from hell.“ Pope. Uſed with from. 

To EVOLVE, V. A. ſevelve, Lat.] to 
unroll ; to unfold, or diſentangle. Neuterly, 
to open or diſcloſe itſelf. 

EVO'LVENT, S. [evelvens, Lat.] in Geo- 
metry, a curve, which reſults from the evo- 
lution of a curve. | 

EVOLU'TION, S. [ew2lutus, Lar.] the act 
of unrolling, or unfolding. In Geometry, 
the opening or unfolding of a curve or circle, 
In Algebra, the extraction of roots from any 
given power, The divers figures, turns, and 
motions made by a body of ſoldiers, either 
in ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in 
changing their form; whether by way of ex- 
erciſe, or during an engagement. 

EU'PHONY, S. [from u, Gr. and 6050 
in Grammar, an ealineſs, ſmocthneſs, an 
eleganey of pronunciation. An agreeable 
ſound. A figure, whereby we omit a harſher 
letter or ſubſtitute a ſmoother in its place 
for the ſake of pronunciation. 

EU'PHRASY, S. [euphraſia, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, the herb called eyebright from its ſup- 
poſed virtue in clearing the ſight ; it grows 
naturally in commons and fields, always 
among graſs, heath, and furz, &c. Pur- 
ged with eupbraſy and rue, —the viſual nerve.” 

ar. Loft. 


EUROPE, called by the people of Aſia, 
Frankiſtan, is one of the three general 
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4 of our continent, and one of 
ſour of the habitable world. It is 
ned on the N. by the frozen, or icy ſea, 
the S. by the Mediterranean, on the W. 
(the weltern, and northern ocean, and on 
E. by Aſia. It lies between 8 and 90 
es of longitude, and between 35 and 72 
yes of latitude, though it does not fill up 
that ſpace. From cape St. Vincent to 
mouth of the river Oby, it is near 3600 
in length ʒ and from cape Matapatam 
he Morea, to the N. cape in Lapland, it 
bout 2200 miles in breadth. It is much 
than either Afia or Africa; but then it 
paſſes them in many things, and it is en- 
ly within the temperate zone, except a 
part of Norway and Muſcovy ; ſo that 
is reither the exceſſive heat, nor the in- 
portable cold, that are to be met with in 
other parts of the continent, It does 
abound in gold and ſilver mines, much 
in precious ſtones; nor does it produce 
ur and ſpices 3 nor yet does it nouriſh 
tals, hyznas, lynxes, leopards, tygers, 
js, rhinoceroſes, elephants, dromedaries, 
els, or crocodiles 3 but it produces corn, 
ve, fruits, ſheep, oxtn, horſes, and all 
ber neceſ}aries of life. Beſides, it is much 
ce populous, and better cultivated than ei- 


4 " r Alia or Africa, It is fuller of villages, 
ns and cities, and the buildings are more 

rate, gg. more elegant and commodious, ge- 
y ſpeak ing, than in the two former. The 

the nants are all whites, and for the mot 
the much better made than the Africans, and 
the Aſiatics. With regard to arts and 
%, there is no manner of compariſon ; 


jet in trade, navigation, and war, They! 
more civilized, prudent, ſociable and ge- 
bus ; and conſequently are neither ſavage 
quel, unleſs ſpurred on by the miſtaken 
beiples of religion. Whereas in Aſia and 


e act , there are people who make robbery a 
try, on, and live by pillaging merchants and 
rele, With reſpoct to the diviſion of Europe, 
any mains, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Great- 
and n end Ireland, Muſcovy, France, Ger- 
ther ., Poland, Spain, Portugal, Hungay, 
r in ſerland, and Turky im Europe, de- 
ex- ſeveral ſmall iflands, in the Mideter- 
n and elſewhere, There are three em- 
my "5; namely, of Germany, Muſcovy, and 
an y, which taſt is commonly called the 
able d Sciznior. The pope is an eccleſiaſti- 
her {Wy ince, and yet has ſeveral territories un- 
lace his dominion. The kings are thoſe of 


Britain and Treland, France, Spain, 


Bo- ual, Poland, Pruſſis, Denmark Sweden, 
ſup- nia, Hungary, and of the two Sicilies. 
rows e there is an archduke of Auſtria, and 
ways Wt duke of Tuſcany, There sre four 


erable republics ; namely, Venice, the 
* of Holland, the Swiſs Cantons, and the 
lie of Genoa. There are four leſs, 
v Geneva. Lucca, San Marino, and 


EXA 
[Ragoſa, The languages are, the Latin, of 
which the Italian, French, and Spaniſh, are 
dialects; the Teutonic, from which pro- 
ceeds thoſe of Germany, Flanders, Holland, 


vonian, which reigns (thouzh in diſguiſe) in 
Poland, Muſcovy, Bohemia, and a great 
part of Turky in Europe; the Celtic, of which 
there are dialects in Wales, the Highlands of 
Scotland, Ireland, Brittagne in France, and 
Lapland. Beſides theſe are the Greek, and 
ſeveral others, The principal rivers are the 
Danube, and the Rhyne in Germany ; the 
Wolga and Dwina, in the Ruſſian empire ; 
the Loire in Francez and the Severn and 
Thames, in England. The chief lakes are 
thoſe of Conſtance in Germany; of Gene- 
va, and Guarda, in Italy; the Wener, in 
Sweden; and of Ladoga and Onega, in Ruſ- 
ſia, The chief mountains are the Pyrenean, 
in Spain; the Alps in Italy; the Dotrin hills 
in Sweden ; the Crapach hills in Hungary 
and ſome of the mountains in Wales. The | 
religions of Europe, are the Jewiſh, and the 
Chriſtian, as alſo the Mahometan. 

EUROPEAN, Adj. [of Eurepe, Europeu, 
Lat. ſome accent it un the ſecond ſyllable, 
but the authority of all the great poets are 
againſt them] belonging to, or a native of 
Europe. | 

EU*RUS, S. [Lat.] the eaſt wind. . 

EUTHANA'SIA, EUTHANASY, S. [Gr. 
from wv Gr. and Garate;] an eaſy plea 
death, “The kindeſt with of my friends 


euthanaſia.” Arbuth. 

EVU'LSION, S. [evalfo, Lat.] the act 
of plucking off. The evulfion, or biting 
off any parts.” Brown. 

EWE, S. [eto, Sax.] a female ſheep. 

EW'ER, S. [from eau, Fr. water, ſup 
ed by Dr. T. H. Skinner, and Joffnſon, to 
have been formerly written ex] a baſon, or 
veſſel in which water is put for waſhing the 
bands. Obſolete, unleſs in poetry. 

To EXACeRBATE, V. A. {exacerbatus, 
of exacerbo, Lat.] to make rougher, to exaſ- 
perate, or heighten any diſagreeable quality. |, 

EXA'CT, Adj. [Fr. exafus, Lat.] me- 
thodical, applied to the manner of tranſact- 
ing duſineſs Accurate in reckoning. Ho- 
neſt, punctual, and ſtrictly conforming to 
the rule of right. | | 

To EXA'CT, V. A. [exafus of exige, 
Lat.] to demand with rigour and authority. 
To demand as due, To enjoin, or inſiſt up- 
on. Ncuterly, to be guilty of extortion, 
uſed with en before the perſon who is the 
object of extortion, . 

EXA'CTER, S. one that claims more 


rage and rigour. One who obliges a perſon 


rigid in his demands or orders. 


EXA'CTION, S. the act of making a de- 
mand with authority. Extortion. A toll; 
or 


Sweden, Denmark, and England; the Scla- 


than his due; or demands his due, with out- 


to perform a duty by authority, One who is 


E X A 
er heavy tax. © Pay an unreaſonable exac- 
tion at every ferry.” Addi). 

"EXA'CTLY, Adv. accurately; perfectly. 
With great nicety. | * | 

"EXA/CTNES), S. a conduct regulated with 
; the greateſt ſtrictneſs according to tome rule. 
To EXA'GGERATE, V. A. | exaggera= 
tus, Lat. of exaggers] to heighten by deictip- 
tion. To reprelent things to be worſe. or. 
beiter than they really ate. 
 EXAGGERA'[{ ION, S. the act of heap- 
ing together. The exaggeration of ſand.“ 
Hale. A repreſentation, wherein the gaod, 
or ill qualities of a thing or perſon are heigh- 
tencd. 

To EXA'GITATE, V. A. ſexagitatus, 
Eat. of exagico, Lat.] to put in motion. 
& The warm air of the b-d exagitates the 
blood.” Arbuth, To reproach, to inveigh 
againſt. © I had rather lameut than exagi- 
tate,” Hooker. , . | 

To EXA'LT, V. A. ſexalter, Fr. from 
allus, Lat.] to lift upwards. To place on 
high. Figuratively, to prefer, or raiſe to 

wer, wealth, or dignity, To clate wit 
Joy. To magnify with praiſe Jo raiſe or 
make louder, applied to the voice. In Che- 
miſtry, to ſublime, refine or heighten the 
qualities of a thing by fire, To raiſe or ele- 
vate the ideas or expreſſions of a compoſition, 
In Scripture, followed by againſt, to oppoſe, 
or ſet one's ſelf in N= % Again 
whom thou halt exa/ted thy voice“ 2 Kings 
xix 22. | \ 

EXALTA'TION, S. the act of placing on 
high. Preferment, advancement, applied to 
power, wealth or dignify. A late of gran- 
deur or dignity. L 

EXA/MEN, S. [Lat.] an exact ſearch or 
enquiry, to diſcover the truth or falſhood of 
a thing. | 

EXAMINA'TION, S. [examinatio, Lat. 
a ſearch into the truth of any fac. An accu- 
rate, exact, nice, and ſcrupulons enquiry, af- 
ter truth, | 

EXAMINA'TOR, S. [U at. ] an examin- 
er; one that ſearches into the reality of any 
truth or fact. 

"To EXA'MINE, V. A. ſeraminer, Fr. 
examino, Lat.] to try. To aſk a criminal 
or witneſs queſtions on a trial, either to ſearch 
into the truth of his evidence, or that of the 
fact which he is ſummoned to confirm or de 
ſtroy. To make enquiry into; to try by 
experiment. 

"EXA'MINER, S. one who ſearches into 
the veracity of an evidence, by propoſing ſuch 
queſtions as ſhall be ſuitable to tht purpoſe, 
In Chancery, applied to thoſe, whoſe office it 
is to examine the evidences on eath produced 
on both ſides, upon ſuch interrogetaries or 
queſtions as the parties to the ſuit exhibit for 
that purpoſe. Applied in the cuſtom-houſe 
to the office uf a perſon, whoſe buſincis ic is to | 


| 


| 


h 


}| 
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re-examine” accounts breunht in, One u 
ſearches, or makes enquiry into the natu 
truth, or reality of 'thiags with care + 
diligence. 

EXA'MPLE, S. . 
Lat.] any wag propoſed to he imitated. 
precedent, Artule ut conduct worthy of 1 
imitation of others. A perſon fit to be a p 
tern for others to imitate, A perſon punii; 
in order to deter them from being guilty 
the ſame crimes. An inſtance, or ſomethi 
produced as an illuſtration or contirmation 
what, has been aſſerted, 

EXA!NIMATE, Adj. [exanimatus, Lat 
deprived of lite, Figuratively, ipirit!ef., 
jetted. ** Exanimare by love.” hump, 
ATION, S. death; loſs 
ife. | 
EXANTHE/MATOUS, Adj. in Me 
cine, puſtulous, eruptive ;; effloreſcent; d 


, Fr. exemp/y 


mon, 
| othet 
ten bot 
tone, 

our au 
the 


celoxring, or forming puſtules on nie i 

in. 

EXARTICULA'TION, 8. { from er g , god 

articulus, Lat. a joint] diſlocation, or t which 

putting a bone out of joint. acludi 
To EXA'SPERATE, V. A. era Wh, he tea 


Lat. of exaſpero, Lat. to provoke a peril 
to anger. Io aggravate a diſſcrence. 
EXASPERAT ION, S. great provod 
tion, A provocation which excites to viole 
anyer or rage. + | 
10-EXAUCTORATE, V. A. [erat 
tus, of exauctoro, Lat.] to diſmiſs or diſchar 


we kne 
XCE'P 
prepoſ 
not fc 
J except 


CEP 


t g baz uſ 
rom an employment. To turn out or « * 
prive of a bene ſice. Depoſit ion, dey be Com 
dation, or exaz&oration, is nothing elſe «bs * 
the removing a perſon from ſome dignity axed 
order in the church.” Ayliffe. 155 _ 

To EX/CAVATE, V. A. [ excava! | with « 
Lat, of excavo, Lat.] to hollow, or mal. £11, 
hollow. this bad 

EXCAVA'TION, S. the act of ſcoopi Nc! 
out. A hollow, or cavity, boo. or 

To EXCEE'D, V. A. | exceder, Fr. ex:yoprp 


Lat.] to go beyond any limit, meaſure, 
{tzndard. To excell, or ſurpals. Neuter! 
to go too far; to be guilty of excels, To 
beyond any limits, or number, 
EXCEEDING, Part. ſurpaſſing, exc 
ling, or going beyond. Sometimes uſes 3 
verbially, for a very great or remarkable d 


tions. 
LXCE'L 
or o 


LXCE'I 
3 
XCE's 


ree. Exceeding handſome.” * 
EXCEEDINGLY, Adv. to a Very g we! 
degree, che be 
To EXCEL, V. A. [exceller, Fr. exc 1. 
Lat.] to ſurpaſs, or have good qualities to e in n 
greater or higher degree thun ano her, {der in 
EX'CELLENCE, EX'CELLENCY, Aether 
excellence, Fr, excellentia, Lat.] the (late EXCF! 
abounding in any good quality. The pi beyo 
ſelling any good quality to a greater deg! went, © 
than another. That in which one perſon |: preſe 


the advantage of, or ſurpaſles another. I 


rity, goodnets. A title of honour uſual — 


g1vs * 
XCE' 


erate 


Ng. XI 


Ine * E * E 
> naty 


care . 


KCELLENT, Adj. [Fr. excellens, Lat.) 
HN ſed of great talents or virtues. Em 
ee, 


good, virtuous, ! 
WCELLENTLY, Adv. extremely well. 


of: 

be eminent or remarkable degree. 

en EXCE/PT), V. A. [exceprer, Fr.] to 
my out. Neuterly, to object to, © Which 


methi 


N wthor could not except again. Locke, 
TION 


(CE'PT, Prep. [though marked here, 
gay taken as a prepoſition or con- 
hon, Johnſon aſſerts that this word is 
itably a wr eo paſſive, which, like 
| others; had two terminations, being 
ten both except and excepted; thus, © All 
one, is all, one being excepted,” But 
our author, with greater ſhew of proba- 
the word may be, according to the 
mic idiom, a verb of the imperative 
„, and then, © All except one, will ſig- 
all but one, which I would have ou, 
which you muſt ect] Excluding, 

acluding, * Cop and his Sox except — 

he feared.” Par Le. Unleſs, * Ex- 
ve know it.” Till, 

XCE'PTING, Putt word is marked 
prepoſition by johnſon, but our reaſons 
not following him may be ſeen in the 
d except] not including, 

XCE/PTION, s. [exceptio, Fr.] ex- 

baz uſed properly with from, before the 

or law to which the exception refers; 

by ſome great authors uſed with to. An 

pion to ſome,” Addiſ. In exception to 
rneral rules. Pope. The thing menti- 

Win an exception. An objection, or cavil, 

l with againſt or to. A diſlike, or offence, 

n following take. © He firſt cok exception | 
dis badge.” Shak. 

IXCE'PTIONABLE, Adj. liable to ob- 

don, or exception, 

IXCE'PTIOUS, Adj. fond of making 
tions. Peeviſh, 

{NCE'PTIVE, Adj. including an excep- 

or objection. 

{XCE'PTOR, S. one who makes excep- 


bs, 
XCE'SS, S. ſexces, Fr. exceſſus; Lat.] 
which exceeds the bounds of moderation, 
plied to paſſion, a height or violence be- 
the bounds of reaſon. The tranſgreſ- 
| the bounds of reaſon, wiſdom, or pru- 
ice, Intemperance, or too great an indul- 
de in meat or drink. That quantity or 
ader in which things ſurpaſs, or are more 
. —— 3. 0 

SsSIVE, Adj. [exceſſif, erceſſive, 
beyond, or exceeding ne; We. 
ent, or d the juſt bounds or mea- 
$ preſcribed by reaſon, applied to the af- 


s, Lat 
fs, 

nb. 
lots 


1 Me 
t; d 
ON ! 


1 ex 9 
or {1 


ſperat 
4 * 
ö peri 


rOV oe 
viole 


22 
{chat 
Or & 

dey 
elle 
nity 


ts generals, ambaſſadors, and gover- 


To EXCHANGE, v. A. [changer, Fr. 
to give one thing for another. To give an 
take reciprocelly; uſed with for before the 
thing changed, and with before the perſon © 
conſenting to the change. 

EXCHANGE, S. the act of giving one 
thing for another. In Commerce, the fixing 
of the actual and momentary value of mon 
between diffeceat countries. The thing given 
or received in lieu of another, The place, or 
ſpot where merchants meet to negotiate their 
affairs, A bill of exchange, is that which is 
drawn by a perſon at a diſtance, for ſuch æ 
ſum as is equivalent to a ſum paid or eſti- 
mated here; this article is of ſo great impor- 
tanee both to the mercantile world, and the 
kingdom in general, that an exact knowledge 
of it may bring immenſe riches to the one, 
— turn the balance of trade in favour of the 
atter. 

EXCHEQUUER, S. [eſchequier, Norm. 
Fr.] the — to which 1 2 revenues of 
the crown are brought. 

EXCLI'SE, S. | acciis, Belg exciſum, Lat.] 
a tax laid by the government on commodities 
for ſupporting and anſwering the exigencics 
of the (tate, IF this tax were levied only on 
the luxuries of life, or laid on ſuch things in 
time of war, that it muſt neceſſarily ceaſe in 
time of peace, it would be of little diſſervice 
to the priee of labour, and increaſe of com- 
merce, the two eſſentials of this iſland, be- 
ſides ſhewing an uncommon ſkill and pene- 
tration in this or any future adminiſtra- 
tion. 

To EXC TSE, V. A. to levy a tax. 

EXCUVSEMAN, S. an officer employed in 
the inſpection of goods which are exciſeable, 
and in collecting the exciſe, | 

EXCI'SION, S. [excifo, Lat] the act of 
cutting off, or entirely deſtroying: 

EXCITATION, S. [Fr. from excitatus, 
Lat.] the act of putting into motion. The 
act of rouſing. h 

Ts EXCUY TE, v. A. [efciter, Fr. excites 
Lat.] to rouſe from a ſtate of inactivity, to 
action; or from a ſtate of dejection and de- 
ſpair, to one of courage and vigour, To put 
into motion; to awaken ; to rouſe. 
EXCI'TEMENT, S. the motion by which 
a perſon is excitcd, or rouſed from a ſtate of 
indolent inactivity. 

EXCT TER, S. one who ſtirs up to ac- 
tion, The cauſe by which any thing is put 
into motion. 

- To EXCLATM, v. N. ſerclamo, Lat. 
to cry out with vehemence. To f 
againſt, decry, or teproach with outrage 3 
uſed with againſt. | 

EXCLAIX, S. an outcry, clamour, of 
lamentable elevation of voice. Gloſter's 
blood —doth more ſolicit me than your e- 
claims." Shak. Not in aſe. 

EXCLAI'MER, $. that make 


ua vas of the mind, or the practice of 
„r. 
of EXCE/SSIVELY, Adv. in a great or im- 
erate degree. 
No. XI, 


uſe of frequent exclamations, One that rung 
28 * 


- 


& + 1-208 
down and rails againſt a perſon or thing. 
1 muſt tell this paſſionate exclaimer.” 
Atterb. 
EXCLAMA'TION, S. [Fr. of exclamatio, 
Lat. ] a vehement outcry. A railing reproach 
of a perſon or thing. An emphatical utter- 
ance.. A figure in rhetoric, wherein by raiſ- 
ing the voice, and uſing an interjection, ei- 
ther expreſſed or . we teſtify an un- 
common warmth and paſſion of the mind. 
In Grammar, a 
ma / ion, marked thus! ; 
EXCLA'MATORY, Adj. conGſting of 
exclamations. 
To EXCLU DE, V. A. [excludo, Lat.] 
to ſhut out. To debar of any privilege. To 
except in any doctrine. To deny a perſon a 
right or enjoyment in any grant, 

EXCLU'SION, s. 15 the act of ſhut- 
ting out, or denying admiſſivn. Rejection. 
An exception. 

EXCLUSIVE, Adj. [excluſif, excluſive, 
Fr. from excluſus, Lat.] having the power to 
deny entrance, or admiſſion. Debarring from 
the enjoyment of a right, privilege, or grant. 
Excepting. 

EXCLU'SIVELY, Adv. without being 
admitted to enjoy a privilege, or right with 
another, Without comprehending or in- 
cluding.” | 

iTo EXCO'GITATE, V.A. [excogitatus, 
Lat.] to find out by thought, or intenſe 
thinking. To invent. Excogirated by the 
heathen.“ Hale. 

To EXCOMMU'NICATE, v. A. [ex- 
eommunico, low Lat. ] to exclude a perſon from 
having any fcllo»ſhip with a viſible church, 
and particularly from partaking of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, £ 

EXCOMMUNICA'TION, S. [Fr.] an 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, whereby a perſon is de- 
nied the privileges of a church, or from 
communicating at the bleſſed ſacrament, 
This is founded on the natural right all ſoci- 
eties have of excluding ſuch members as 
violate their laws, and — ſap 
their very eſſentials, It is inveſted in the 
biſhop of the dioceſe to which the perſon to 
be excommunicated belongs, and is divided 
into major, i. e. greater, or minor, i. e. leſs. 
The major is that e a perſon is cut off 
from all ſociety with other Chriſtians, be- 
comes an out!aw, is diſabled from defending 
his rights, by bringing an action in a court ot 
Juſtice, Cc. Iclier excommunication ouly 
excludes. a te from partaking of the Sa 
crament of the Lord's Supper. The few in- 
Jtanccs, if not thetotal diſuſe of the power 
of exc:mmunication in the eſtabliſhed church 
of late years, is an amiable inſtance of the 
— of its rulers, and ſhould not only 
Taiſe admiration and praiſe, but likewiſe con- 
verſion and conformity. 


int placed after an excla- 


ſo, Lat.] ts lefſen guilt by aſſigning fo 


guilt, The act of paſſiug by a fault witho 


or reaſon to expect excuſe. 
EXCU'SER, S. one who pleads for, or of 
who forgives another. 


of ſeizing. © If upon an excuſſion there 
not goods to ſatisfy. Ay/;fe. 


EXE 


EXCORIA'TION, S. loſs of ſkin; 
act of flaying or ſtripping off the 
Figuratively, plunder, pillage, or oppre 
of the poor, 

EXCORTICA'TION, S. [from ex 
cortex, Lat.] in Botany, the pulling off 
bark of trees. 

EX"CREMENT, S. Fr. of excremer 
Lat.] that which is diſcharged at the nat 
paſſage of the body. 

EXCREMENTAL, Adj. that whic 
of the nature of excrement, 

EXCRE'SCENCE, EXCRE/SCENC 
[ excreſcens, Lat. ] a ſuperfluous part gro 
out of another, contrary to the com 
production of nature. In Surgery, ſux 
fluous, and luxuriant fleſh. 

EXCRE'SCENT, Adj. [Fr. excreſc 
Le] ſuperfluouſly or growing out © 
thing. 

EXCRE' TION, S8. [exeretio, Lat.) 
Medicine, the act of ſeparating excreme 
and excrementitious humours from the 
| * or blood, and expelling them from 
7. 
FXCRE'TIVE, Adj. [excretivus, Ia 
having the power of ſeparating or eject 
excrementitious humours from the body 
To EXCRUCIATE, V. A. [excrucia 
of excrucio, Lat.] to torture or torment. 
To EXCULPATE, V. A. | from er 
culpatus, Lat. ] to clear from any accuſatid 
or charge. 
' EXCULPA'TION, S. vindication of « 
charged with fault. An endeavour to vin 
cate a perſon. 
EXCURSION, S. [Fr. exturſum, 
of excurſo, Lat.] a ramble. An expediti 
into diſtant parts. A progreſs beyond 
common limits. A digreſſion. 
EXCURSIVE, rambling ; wanderit 
ſtraying. 
EXCUSABLE, Adj. [ Fr.] that for wh 
any apology may be admitted. 
Fo EXCU'SE, V. A. [excuſer, Fr. ex 


reaſons which may render the commiſſion 
a fault leſs blameable. To rerait a debt © 
duty. To paſs by without blame; or 
permitting an apology to be made. To ma 
an apology, defence or vindication, in or 
to wipe off any aſperſion. 

EXCU'SE, S. an apology or 8 
reaſon aſſigned to jullify from accu ſation 


blame or notice. 
EXCU'SELESS, Adj. without any mot! 


EXCT'SSION, S. [excuſſio, Lat.] the g 


EX/ECRABLE, Adj. (Fr.] deteſtabl 


To EXCO'RIATE, V. A. [of ex Lat. 
and corium,] to flay or ſtrip off the ſkin, | 


* 


abominable, extremely wicked, b. bad. 


XECR. 


E X E 
kin; 
the 
oppre 


hely, abominably; hatefully. 

ſo EX ECRATE, V. A. [cxecratus of 
w, Lat.] to curſe, to detect, to deſpiſe, 
hominate, 

IX*:CRA/TION, S. a curſe; an impre- 
yn or wiſhing ſome evil to befal a per- 


To EXECUTE, V. A. [executer, Fr. 
atus, Lat.] to perform a commiſſion or 
To put any thing planned, in prac- 
To put to death according to law. 
mively, to kill. Whom with my 
fiſts T would execute.” Shak. 
EXECU' TION, S. the performance of a 
g. Action. In Law, the laſt act in 
of debt, wherein power is given to the 
tiff of the defender's goods and body. 
inflicted by law. Death; ſlaughter. 
Muſic, the manner of ſinging or per- 
ping a ſong. Effect. | 
IXECU'TIONER;, S. he that inflits 


ex 


g off 


remen 
ne nat 


whic 


ENC 
gro 
com 
7, ſup 


Pxcreſe 
ut o 


Lat.) 
creme 


the ment on an offender. That by which 
from ing is performed. 

cctv, Adj. having the quality 
is, Leuting. Active, or purting into exe- 
eject” 2ppoſed to deliberative or legilla- 
bas, IXECU"TER, 8. he that performs or 


tes a deſi gu. A perſon who inflicts the 
ment ſentenced by the law. De- 
r over to executers.”” Shak, * 
XECUTOR, S. a perſon who is nomi- 
Aby the will of a teſtator, to perform 
ticles contained in his will, 
XEC'UTTORSHIP, S. the office of a per- 
ppointed executor. 

NEC'UTRIX, S. a woman intruſted with 
xerformance of a teſtator's will. 
IXEGE"TICAL, Adj. fete, Gr.) 
aning, By way of explanation. 
INEMLPAR, 4 [Lat.] a model, pat- 
lor original to be imitated, or copied. 
IXE'MPLARILY," Adv. ſo as to deſerve 
ation. So as to warn or deter others, 
ied to puniſhment. 

KEMPLARINESS, 8. the ſtate of be- 
propoſed as a pattern worthy of imita- 


NEMPLARY, Adj. worthy of being 
pled as a pattern for the imitation of 
. Such as may give warning to others. 
arkable, 5 
0EXEMPLIFY, v. A. to illuſtrate or 
an, In Law, to copy or tranſcribe. 

0» EXEMPT, V. A. [exemptus, Lat. 
Fit off] to free from any obligation, tax 
My. To privilege. 

KEM'PT, Adj. freed from ſervice, of- 
obligation, — or tax. Not liable to. 
the f trom. Exempt trom antient gen- 


nent. 
Wer 
cuſatie 


n of e 
to vi 


m, 
pediti 
ond 


nderit 
or wh 


'r. ext 
ag fo 
iſſion 
lebt o 
z or 
o ma 
in Or 


lea. 
ion 
witho 


moti 


, or ot 


here WM t. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

MEM'PTION, s. (from ex and emptio, 
eſtabl 0 treedom from any ſervice, obligation, 
had. L. 


CR. 
ID 


NECRABLT, Adv. deteſtably. Figu-, 


r 


To EXEN'TERATE, V. A. [exenteratur, 
Lat, of exentero] to take out the entrails or 
bowels of an animal. © Any that exenterztes 
or diſſects them.“ Brown. Seldom uſed, 

EXE'QUIAL, Adj. [from cxeguiæ, Lat.] 
| belonging to a funeral, , 

EX*EQUIES. S. {it has no ſingular, from 
exequie, Lit, Johnſon obſerves that al ſequies 
is now uſed in its ſtead, but not {> properly, 
and if we attend to the ideas which the Ro- 
mans ſeem to have affixed to the word 95ſe< 
quium his opinion is not at all improbable 
tuneral rites or ceremanies. The tragica 
end of the two brothers, whoſe exegquies,"®, 


Dry. 

EXER/CENT, Adj. [exercens, Lat.] prac- 
tiſing ; following any trade, employment, or 
vocation, | V 

EX'ERCISE, 8. 2 Fr. exercitum, 
Lat.] a motion of the limbs or action of 
the body, conſidered as conducive: and ge- 
cellary to health. An action by which the 
ody is formed to gracefulneſs and ſtrength, 
Any practice by which a perſon is rendered 
ikiltul in the performance of a duty or dit« 
cipline. 

To EX'ERCISE, V. A. gs of exer- 
cer, Fr. exerceo, Lat.] to uſe ſuch action of 
the body as is neceſſary to keep the fluids in 
motion and preſerve health. To train or 
teach a perſon by frequent practice. To taſk, 
employ, or keep buſy, To practice. To 
exerciſe dominion over them. Marr. xx. 25. 
Noe uteriy, to uſe ſuch action as is conducive 
to health. To practice the diſterent evolu- 
tions of an army. 

EXERCISER, S. one who acts, performs 
or practices. 

EXERCITA'TION, S. Fr. of exercita- 
tio, Lat.] exerciſe; practice; repetition. 

To EXERT'“, V. A. {exertus of erero, 
Lat.] to uſe with force, vehemenes or vi- 
gour. To put forth or perform. 

FXER/ TION, S. the bringing into action, 
including the idea of fon ce, vehemence, or 
ſtrength, 

EXETER, a town, or city, of Devon- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Fridays, and four fairs, viz. on Aſh- Wedneſ- 
day, Whit-Monday, Auguſt 1, and Decem- 
ber 6, for horſes, horned cattle, and com- 
modities of all ſorts. It is commodiouſly 


ſeated on the top of an caſy aſcent on the 


eaſtern bank of the river Ex, from whence it 
took it name, and over which there is a 
handſome ſtone-bridge. It is à mile and a 
half in circumference about the walls and 
ditches ; and, with its ſuburbs, contains fif- 
teen pariſh-churches, and four chapels of 
caſe, beſides the cathedral, it being a biſhop's 
ſce. It ſuffered greatly in the civil wars 3 
and its river is choaked up with ſand, ſo that 


load their goods at Topſham, about th 


miles diſtant. It has the title of an earls 


362 dam, 


at pieſent they are obliged to load and — 
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dom, and is till in a flouriſhing condition, 
driving a good trade, Here are ſeveral 
ſtreets well- pa ed, and a large manufactor 
of ſerges, druggets, long-ells, duroys, an 
ſagathys. It is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, twenty-four aldermen, &c. and ſends 
two members to parliament. It is ſeventy- 
eight miles S.. W, of Briſtol, thirty-one 
N. N. E. of Dartmouth, forty- nine S. S. E. 
of Barnſtaple, forty- four N E. of Plymouth, 
eighty-eight W. S W. of Saliſbury, and 
173 V. by N. of Lyndon. Lon. 13. 55. 
lat. 50. 44. 

To EXFOCLIATE, V. A. [of ex and fo- 
Lum, Lat.] in Surgery, to ſcale a bone. 

EXFO MH IAT; N, $ the act of ſcaling a 
bone; the ſt-te or condition of a bone which 
breaks off in ſcales. | 

EXFO'LIAT]VE, Adj. that which has 
the power of ſcaling or producing cxfolia- 
tion, 

EXHA'LABLE, Adj that which 2 
raiſed or diſperſed in fumes or exhalati- 
ons 

EXHALA'TION, S. [exhalatio, Lat.] a 
fume, conſiſting of dry, ſubile corpuſcules 
or effluvia, looſened from hard terrcſtrial bo 
dies, either by the heat of the ſun, agitation 
of the air, or ſome other cauſe, x ths, by 
the laws of hydroſtatics, to a certain height 
in the atm«ſphere, where they mix with 
other vapours and form clouds, &c. The 
act of exhaling, or emiting or ſending forth 
effluvia. 

To EXHA'LE, V. A. [exbalo, Lat.] to 
draw forth or emit efluvia, Figuratively, 
but improperly uſed to exhauſt, dry up or 
diſperſe any moiſture, 

To EXHAU'ST, V. A. [exbauflus, Lat.] 
to drain any fluid, To draw out till no- 
1 

HAU'STLESS, Adj. not to be emptied, 
drained, drawn dry, incxhauſtible. 

To EXHVBIT, V. A. [exhbibitus, Lat.] to 
offer or expoſe to view. To propoſe in a 
public manner. When applied to a charge 
or accuſation, uſed with again before the 
perſon accuſed, To ſhew publickly or diſ 


ay. 
K PXHLBI TER, S. he that publickly offers 
any thing as a charge or accuſation. He 
that expoles any curioſity to public view. 

CXHIBUTION, S. Fr. exbibitio, Lat.] the 
act of diſplaying or rendering vifible and 
ſenſible. The act of expoſing to public view. 
In Law, the bringing an accuſation againſt 
perſon in a public court. Allowance, ſalary, 
or penſion. Driven to live in exile on a 
ſmall exhibition,” Stoift, Generally applied 
to thoſe ſmall penſions or allowances given 
by the companies of London to ſcholars to- 
wards their ſupport at the univerſities, 

EXHI8ITIVE, Adj. containing a repre- 
ſentation or diſplay. 1 


EX I 


To EXHTLARATE, v. A. [exbilara 
Lat.] — comfort or inſpire with gai 
or mirth. 


EXHILARA'TION, S. the a@ of inf 
The ſtate of « 


ing with chearfulneſs. 
inſpired with joy or pleaſure. 
To EXHO*RT, V. A. [exhorter, Fr. 
exhorto, Lat. ] to aſk, requeſt, or call upo 
perſon to perform, or remind him of 
duty. © We beſeech and exbert you by 
Lord Jeſus.” 1 Theſſ. iv. 1. 
EXHORTA'TION, S. [Fr. exborts 
Lat. ] the motives which can induce a per 
to perform any duty. The act of lay 
thoſe motives before a perſon, 
EXHORTER, S. one who endeave 
to perſuade a perſon to perform any duty 
EXICC ACTION, S. the act of conſur 
or drying up moiſture. An unive 
drought or exiccation of the earth.” Ben 
EXI'CCATIVE, Adj. of a drying qual 
having the power to dry or conſume 1 


ture. 

EXIGENCE, EX'IGENCY, S. [exig 
Lat.] a want, neceſſity or diſtreſs which 
mands immediate aſſiſtance, Any preſ 
want, or ſudden occaſion. 

EX'/IGENT, S. [exigens, Lat.] a pre 
buſineſs, or what requires immediate aſſiſt 
and relief. Figuratively, death or the 
of life, an unuſual ſenſe, Theſe eyes 
dim as drawing to their exigents.”” Shak. 
Law, a writ ſued when the defendant is 
to be —— 0 Lat) f 

EXIGUTTY, S. [exiguitas, . 
neſs ; littleneſs. 

EXI'GUOUS, Adj. [exiguus, Lat. 
Fr.] ſmall, minute. 

EX'ILE, S. [exil, exile, Fr.] a pe 
driven. from his country, bid t 
turn, . 

To EX'ILE, V. A. to expel a perſon 
a country. Figuratively, to expel or b 
any bad or good quality from the mi 
His brutal manners from his breaſt ei 
Dryd. 

EXILEMENT, S. the ſtate of a pe 
driven or baniſhed his country. 

To EXIST, V. N. [exifter, Fr. of 
Lat.] to be; to have actual exiſtence. 

EXI/'STENCE, EXIST ENCV, S. 
tentia, Lat.] that whereby a thing has a 
tual being. Ihe ſtate of being. 

EXI'STENT, Adj. [exiffaxt, Fr. ex 
Lat.] in being; in actual exiſtence. 

EXISTIMA'TION, S. [exiftimatio, 
opinion, eſtcem, reputation. 

EX Ir, S. [of eres, Lat. to go ou 
dramatic writings, a word ſet to implyt 
perſon is gone off the ſtage. Figurat 
a aq from life; death. A p 
out of any place, "The way or avenu 


which a perſon may go out of a place, 


exorbi! 
provid 
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EXFTIAL, EXITIOUS, Adj. [ exitiales, 
lat.] that which kills; deſtruQtive ; fatal or 
portal, © Exitial fevers.” Harvey. 

EX'ODUS, EX/ODY, 8. (4, Gr. and 
,] the ſecond book of the old Teſtament 
written» by Moſes, fo called by the Septuagint 
tranſlators, becauſe it contains the departure 
of the Iſraelites from Egypt: It alſo com- 
pehends the hiſtory of Moſes's birth, educa- 
don, and flight; 
dites in Egypt. Moſes's return from Me- 
lan, his commiſſion to Pharaoh, the plagues 
he wrought in Egypt, the departure of the 
ſews, their paſſage through the Red-Sea and 
the Wilderneſs, the manner of giving the 
hw, the erection of the tabernacle and cele- 
bration of the ſecond paſſover, and contains 
the tran ſactions of 145 years, beginning 
from the death of Joſeph in the 2 369th year 
of the world, and 1637, before Chriſt. 

To EX ONERATE, V. A. [ exoneratus, 
of exonero, Lat.] to unload; to diſburthen ; 
to free from any thing which is troubleſome. 

EXONERA'TION, S. the act of diſbur- 
2 or getting rid of a thing which op- 
relſes. 

EX'ORABLE, Adj, [Fr. of exgrabilic, 
Lit.] to be moved by follicitation, prayer or 
entreaty, 

EXO'RBITANCE, EXO'RBITANCY, 
S, ſexorbitant, Fr.] the act of going out of 
the common tract. A groſs deviation from 
the rules of virtue. Boundleſs depravity. 

EXO'RBITANT, Adj. Fr. of 2x and 
obito, Lat.] leaving any rule preſcribed. 
Not comprehended in any law, * Cauſes 
exorbitant, and ſuch as their laws had not 
provided for.“ Hooke. Enormous 5 immo- 
derate; exceſſive; beyond bounds; extrava- 
ant, © So endleſs and exorbitant are the 
Tefires of men.“ Swift, 

To EXO'RBITATE, V. N. [from ex 
and orbito, Lat.] to leave any track or path 
preſcribed. 

To EXO'RCISE, V. A. [«foynteo, Gr.] 
to adjure or to drive away evil ſpirits by 
uſing ſome holy name. To free a perſon 
from the influence of evil ſpirits. 

EXO RCISER, S. a perſon who profeſſes to 
drive away evil ſpirit» by religious ceremo- 


nies, 

EXO/RCISM, 8. [:*:pxicueg, Gr.] the 
form of adjuration, or religious ceremonies 
aſed to free a perſon from the pretended in- 
fluence of evil ſpirits. 

EXO'RCIST, S. [«foxipng, Gr.] one 
who by adjurations, prayers, or religious acts 
drives away evil ſpirits, — ene 1 or 
conjurer, but very improperly, © Is there 
no exorjÞ—beguiles the truer office of mine 

* Shak. 

EXO'/RDIUM, S. [Lat.] in oratory, the 
beginning of a ſpeech, wherein the audience 
is prepared to attend what follows, 


oppreſſions of the Iſra-¶ ed 


„ 
EXO ric, S. a foreign plant, or a plan 


wing abroad. 

To EXPAND, V. A. [ expands, Lat.] 
to ſpread, or lay open. Figuratively, to 
dilate ; to ſpread out every way ; to diffuſe, 
EXPANSE, S8. [expanſum, Lat.] a body 
widely extended, and imooth on its ſurface, 
A ſurface, Extent conſidered abſtractedly, 
or without any relation to the body ex 


EXPANSIBULITY, 8. capableneſs of 
being expanded, or ſtretched out. 
EXPA'NSIBLE, Adj. capable to be 
ſtretched or expanded. 

EXPANSICN, S. diſtance or ſpace ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered. In 1 ſies, the 
idea of laſting and perſeverin — all 
the parts whereof exiſt — In phy- 
fics, the act of dilating, ſtretching, or 
ſpreading out a thing, whereby its dimen- 
on is increaſed, Figuratively, The act of 
ſpreading out a thing folded or doubled u 
— or ſpace to which any thing is 
EXPANSIVE, Adj. having the power 
to ſpread or expand to a large ſpace. 

o EXPA'TIATE, v. A. [expatiatus, 
Lat. of expatior, Lat.] to rove, or range 
without regard to preſcribed limits. To 
treat of in a copious manner uſed with on. 
To let looſe ;z to revel without controul. 


« Aﬀeord art as ample field of matter wherein 


to expatiate itſelf,” Dryd. 

To EXPECT, v. A. erbe, Lat.] to 
look out after; to have an apprehenſion or 
expectation of future good and evil, To 
wait, or ſtay for a perſon's coming. Neu- 
terly, to ſtay in a has till a perſon or thing 
comes, To wait, 

EXPEC TANCE, EXPEC'TANCY, 8. 
[ expetiant, Fr.] the ſtate of a perſon who 
waits for ſomething. Something waited for. 
Hope; or that w people had formed 
vaſt hopes from. © The expectancy and roſe 
of the fair ſtate.” Shak, 

EXPEC'TANT, Adj, [Fr.] waiting in 
expectation of the arrival of any perſon, 
time, or thing, or of ſucceeding another. 
The expeFant heir.” Swift. 

EXPEC'TANT, 8. [Fr. expe&ans, Lat.] 
a perſon who waits for the arrival of a per- 
ſon, or thing. 

EXPECTA'TION, S. [Fr. expe#atio, 
Lat.] the ſtate of a perſon, who waits for 
the arrival of any perſon, period, or thing. 
Dependance on the promiſes and fayours of 
another for future good. Wait thou only 
upon God, for al = expectation is from 
him.“ Pſal. Ixii. 5, The object which = 
ple form great hopes of. The Meſliah, 
« Why our great expefation ſhould be called 
— the ſeed of woman.” Par. Loft. 

EXPEC'TER, S. one who waits for, or 


EXO TIC, Adj. [e£wTizeg, Gr. ] foreign ; 
from a foreign country, os 


or the arrival of a perſon or thing, 


has hopes of preferment in a ſtate. Or waits 
j To 
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To EXPEC'TORATE, v. A. [from ex, | 


Lat. and pccius, peticris, Lat.] to void 
phlegm, or other matter fro. the lungs, by 
coughing, hawking, or ſpitting. | 

EXPECTORA'TION, S. the act of diſ- 
charging matter from the breaſt. The free- 
ing the breaſt from phlegm, or any viſeid 
matter. 

EXPEC'TORATIVF, Adj. having the 
quality to 22 the cleanſing the bi eaſt 
or lungs of phlegm, or other viſeid matter. 

EXPEDIENCE, EXPE'DIENCY, S. 
ſerpedient, Fr.] the fitneſs or propriety of a 
means to the attainment of an end. An ex- 

expedition, adventure, or attempt. For- 
warding the dear expedience.” Sbak; Haſte, 
4% Eight tall ſhips—are making hither with 
all due expedience. Shak, The two laſt ſenſes 
ſeem peculiar to the author quoted, and ſhould 
not be imitated. 

EXPEDIENT, Adj. [Fr.] proper to at- 
tain any particular end. Hafty or quick. 
« His marches are expedient to this town.“ 
Shak. 

EXPEDIENT, S. [Fr.] a means proper 
to. promote any end. A ſhift or ſcheme, to 
ward off any calamity or diſtreſs, 

EXFPE/DIENTLY, Adj. ina manner pro- 
per to attain an end, Quickly." Do this 
arpedientiy. Shak. The laſt ſenſe is uſed for 
expeditiouſly, and ſhould not be imitated, 

To EXPEDUITE, V. A. [expeditus, Lat.) 
to free from any obſtruction. To haſten or 

nicken. To diſpatch, 

EXPEDITELY, Adv. with quickneſs, 
nimbleneſs, readineſs, or haſte. 

EXPEDITION, S. [Fr.] quickneſs, ap- 
plied to time or motion. A march or voyage 
to attack on enemy, h 

To EXPEL, V. A. [expetlo, Lat.] to drive 
out, or make a pci ſon to quit place or ſitua- 
tion by force. To eject or throw out. 

To EXPE'ND, V. A. [expendo, Lat. ] to 
lay out, diſbarſe, or ſpend money. - 

EXPENSE, S. expenſum, Lat.] coſt, 
charges, money laid out, or expended, 

EXPENSELESS, Adj. without coſt, 
charge, or expence, ; 

EXPE'NSIVE, Adj. prodigal, extrava- 
gant ; coſtly. Liberal, generous, giving 
money freely, in a good ſenſe. This re- 
quires an active, expenſive, and indefatigable 

oodneſs. Sprort. 

EXPENSIVELY, Adv, prodigally, ex- 

travagantly. 

EXPENSIVENESS, S. profuſeneſe, dear- 
neſs, extravagance. 

EXPE/RIENCE, S. [Fr. experientia, Lat. 
actice; frequent trial. Knowledge gain 
by obſervation on the occurrences of life. 

To EXPERIENCE, v. A. to try, or 
practice. 

EXPERIENCED, Part, ſkilful or wiſe, 
from experience, 


EXP 
EXPERIMENT, S. [exper'menter, Fr, 
experimertum, Lat. ] trial of any thing. A trial 
made of the ruſult of certain application and 
motion of bodies, in order to diſcover the 
true cauſe of the phenomenon occaſioned 
thereby. : 

EXPERIME'NTAL, Adj. [Fr.] pertain» 
ing to, or founded on experiments, Known 
by trial and experiment. Experimental phi- 
loſophy is that which deduces the laws of na- 
ture, the properties and powers of bodies and 
their ations on each other, by ſenſible ex- 
periments and trials made with that view, 
The advantage modern philoſophy has over 
the ancient is chiefly owing to this method; 
and when we recollect that it was lord Bacon 
who paved the way by recommending this 
practice, we may aſſume to ourſelves no 
{mall pride on that account. 

EXPERIMENTALLY, Adv. by expe- 
rience ; by trial. 

EXPERT, Adv. [Fr. expertus, Lat.] ſuil - 
ful in any particular art, or beſineſs. Der- 
terous. | 

EXPE/RTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
diſcovers {kill or knowledge. 

EXPERTNESS, S. ſkill or knowlege in 
any affair, | 

EX'PIABLE, Adj. capable of being atoned, 
by ſuffering or puniſhment, 

To EX'PIATE, V. A. [exfier, Fr. ixpi- 
atus, Lat.] to make atonement for ſins by 
ſuffering the puniſhment due to them. 

EXPIA'TION, S. [expiatio, Lat.] any 
ſuffering endured, or air offered to avert 
the puniſhment due to ſin, and to render the 
Deity propitious to the offender, 

EX'PIATORY, Adj. endued with the 
power to avert the divine wrath from puniſh- 
ing ſins, 1 

EXPIRA'TION, 8. bn, of expiro, 
Lat.] that act by which the breath is forced 
out of the lungs. The laſt gaſp, or breath. 
Vapour, breath, or the matter expired. The 
end of any period of time. 

To EXPIRE, V. A. [expirer, Fr. expire, 
Lat.] to breathe out, to ſend out fumes, va- 
pours, or exhalations, To cloſe, to conclude. 
Neuterly, to force breath outwards. Ta die, 
or breathe one's laſt. To periſh, To fly 
out with a blaſt, . To conclude, finiſh, or 
terminate. 

To EXPLA'IN, V. A. [explano, Lat.] to 
clear up any difficulty. To nlaltrate 

EXPLAINABLE, Adj. that which may 
be rendered more eaſy or plain. 

EXPLAINER, S. one who clears up any 
difficulty, or illuſtrates a thing, 

_ EXPLANA'TION,S. the art of inter- 
preting, or rendering a thing more eaſy to be 
underſtood. An illuftration, or comment 
whereby a paſlage is rendered more caſy to 
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EXPLANATORY, Adj. containing an 
Nuſtration, or explanation. 

EX'PLETIVE, S. 8 Lat.] a 
word uſed merely to fill up a vacancy, or 
make up the number of feet in a verſe, 

EX/PLICABLE, Adj. that which may be 
explained, illuſtrated, or rendered intelligi- 
ble. | 

To EX'PLICATE, V. A. [explicatus, Lat. 
of explico, Lat.] to unfold, *: _ expli- 
cate their leaves.“ Blackm, To explain or 
render eaſy to be underſtood, i 

EXPLICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
opening, or unfolding. Figuratively, the act of 
rendering any difficult paſſage eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, The ſenſe given by au explainer. 
An interpretation. 

EX'PLICATIVE, Adj. having a tendency 
to explain, or render a thing clear and eaſy. 

EXPLICA/TOR, S. one who expounds, 
or explains any difhculty, | 

EXPLUCTIT, Adj. [ explicite, Fr. expicitus, 
Lat.] unfolded, Figuratively, plain, eaſy, 
obvious clear. | 

PLICITLY, Adv, plainly; directly; 
clearly ; not by implication or inference. 

To EXPLO'DE, v. A. [expledo, Lat.] to 
drive out with contempt and diſgrace, Fi- 
guratively, to rejeſt with ſcorn. 

EXPLO'DER, S. one who ſhews con- 
tempt, One who rejects an opinion with 
ieteſtation. 

EXPLO “T, S. Fr.] a ſuceeſsfull deſign, 
a ſucceſsful and remarkable action in war. 

To EXPLOIT, V. A. | exphiter, Fr.] to 
perform or atchieve, ** He exploited great 
matters. Cambd. 

EXPLO'RATORY, Adj. ſearching ; ex- 
imining. 

To EXPLORE, V. A. [exploro, Lat.] to 
make trial of; to diſcover by examination; 
to ſearch or try in order to make diſcove- 


—— 

EXPLOYSION, S. [exploſfic, Lat.] the act 
of driving out any thing with noiſe and vio- 
lence, The noiſe made by the firing of 
gunpowder. 

EXPLO'SIVE, Adj. driving out with 
doiſe and violence, 

EXPO'NENT, S. [exponens, Lat.] in 
Arithmetic, the number which expreſſes how 
often a given power is to be d vided by its 
root ere it be brought to unity; thus the 
exponent of a ſquare number is 2, of a cube 
. The exponent of a ratio is the quotient 
riſing from the diviſion of the antecedent by 
the conſequent ;z thus the ratio of 3 to 2 is 
, and the ratio of 2 to 3 is 3. If the con- 
ſequent be unity, the antecedent itſelf is the 
exponent 5 and, therefore the exporent of a 
tio is to unity, as the antecedent is to the 
conſequent, 

EXPONE'NTIAL, Adj. in Geometry, 


EXP 
ture of algebraic curves, as conſiſting of a 
finite number of terms, 

To EXPORT, V. A. to ſend goods te 
foreign countries for ſale. 

EXPORT, S. a commodity ſent to foreign 

arts, 

EXPORTA'TION, S. the act or practice 
of ſending goods to foreign markets for ſale, 
It is neceſſary for the ſubliſtence of a com- 
mercial nation, that its exports ſhould be 
greater than its imports, 

EXPORTER, S. one who ſends com- 
modities to foreign countries. 

To EXPO'SE, V. A. | expoſer, Fr.] to ly 
open or ſubject to cenſure, examination, 

uniſhment or danger. 

EXPOSUTION, S. [c, Lat.] the 
ſituation in which a thing is placed. An in- 
cerpreratation, comment, or treatiſe to ex- 
plain the ſenſe of a writer. 

EXPOSITOR, S. [Lat.] an explainer, a 
commentator. 

To EXPO'STULATE, V. N. [exfeſtu- 
latns, Lat.] to debate, or argue with a perſon 
by way of complaint. 

EXPOSTULA'TION, S. the act of rea- 
ſoning, arguing, or repreſenting a thing to 
another by way of complaint, 

EXPOSTULA'TOR, S. a perſon whe 
argues or expoſtulates with another. 

EXPO/SWRE, S. the act of laying open 
to public view. The ſtate of being liable to 
blame, puniſhment, ridicule or danger. A 
ination in which athing lays open or is ex- 
poſed to the ſun and air, 6 

To EXPOU'ND, V. A. * Lat. ] to 
2 illuſtrate, or explain any difficult 
paſlage. | 

EXPOU'NDER, S. on who explains, or 
expounds. 


| 


mo, Lat. ] to repreſent in words, or by poetry, 
ſculpture, or painting. To utter, applied 
ſolely to language. To dechre one's ſenti- 
ments, uſed with the reciprocal pronouns, 
bim ſelf, &c. 

XPRE'SS, Adj. copied or bearing a near 
reſemblanc:, applied to drawing, ſculpture, 
and pcetry. In direct terms, applied to 
language, Clear, not ambiguous, 

EXPRE'SS, S. [epreſs, Fr. a meſſenger 
ſent with expedition to deliver a particular 
meſſage. A meſlage, a declaration in dire 
terms. 

EXPR E'SSIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
uttered, or communicated, 

EXPRE'SSION, S. [Fr.] the at of com- 
Huniesting ideas by language. The parti- 
cular form, manner, or ſtyle »fed to convey 
one's thoughts; a phraiſe. In painting, a 
natural repreſentation cf the ſubject. or of 
the Sorel objects intended to be ſhewn ; 
whereby the human body and ail its parts 


plied to curves which partake of the na 


| bave the action ſuitable to it; the face ex- 
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bits the ſeveral paſſions proper to the figures, other parts of a ſurface, « The order of tht 


and proper abſervation is had of the motions 
they impreſs on the other external parts, 

EXPBRE!/SSIVE, Adj, having the power of 
uttering or repreſenting ; uſed with of be- 
fore the thing uttered. 

EXPRE/SSIVELY, Adv. clearly, diſ- 
tinetly. | | 
EXPRE/SSIVENESS, S. the power of 
conveying ideas to the mind. POS: 

EXPRE'SSLY, Adj. in direct terms; 
plainly ; poſſitively; clearly. 

EXPRE'SSURE, S. from expreſſus, 
Lat.] expreſſion. More divine than breath 
or pen can give expreſſure to. Shak. The 


form, or likeneſs deſcribed, ** The ex- | 


preſſure of his eye, &c.“ Shak. Mark or im- 
| ——"_ © The expreſſion that it bears.” 
hak. 

To EXPROBRA'TE, V. A. [exprobratus, 
Lat. ] to reproach ; to upbraid. 

To EXPROPRIATE, V. A. [from ex 
and proprius, Lat.] to alienate ; jo make a 
thing no longer one's own, ** When you 
have reſigned, or rather conſigned, your ex- 

riated will to God.® Boyle. 

To EXPUL'SE, V. A. [expulſus, Lat.] to 
drive or force out. © Peleus was expulſed 
from his kingdom.“ Notes os the Odyſſ. 
Not to be imitated, expel is the word, 

EXPULSION, S. the act of driving out; 
the ſtate of a perſon driven out. 

EXPU'LSIVE, Adj. having the power of 
driving ont. 1 

To EXPU'NGE, V. A. [expungo, Lat. ] to 
blot out; to efface, or annihilate. 

EXPURGA'TION, S. [ expurgatio, Lat.] 
the act of purging or cleanſing. Figurative- 
ly, purification from bad mixtures, or from 
error, 

EXPU'RGATORY, Adj. employed in 
clearing away what is noxious, erroneous, or 
amiſs. The expurgatory index of Romaniſts 
is employed in effacing or abolition of ſuch 
paſſages in authors as are oppoſite to popery. 

EX'QUISITE, Adj. [exquiſitus, Lat.] fo 
excellent as to ſhow great exactneſs and la- 
bour in the production. Superlative.“ With 
exquiſue malice,” X. Charles. a 

EX/QUISITELY, Adv. perfectly; aceu- 
rately; compleately; ſuperlatively. 

EX'QUISITENESS, S. nicety, perfection, 
accuracy. 

ExSUDATION, S. [exſudatus, of ex- 
ſudo, Lat.] the act of perſpiriug or diſcharg- 
ing by ſweat. 

To EXSU DE, V. A. [exſudo, Lat. ] to 
perſpire or diſcharge by ſweat, To diſtil, or 
exhale. 

EXSUFFLA'TION, S. [from ex and 
ſufflatus, Lat. ] a blaſtblown upwards or from 
underneath. “ Fly upwards, by a kind of 
ex ſuſflation. Bacon. 

EXTAN CV, S. [from ex and ſtans, Lat.] 


out or above the other parts of t 


EXT 


little extancies.” Bayle. 

EX TANT, Adj. [extans, Lat. ſtanding 
ſurfaee, 
That part of the teeth which is extant a- 
bove the gums.” Ray. Public; ſtill to be 
had or met with; applied to books. 
EXTA'TIC, EXTATICAL, Adj. tend- 
ing to ſomething without. Rapturous or 
elevating to the higheſt degree of bliſs and 
EETEMPORAL,. Ad extempdia 
EXTE L.. . (6 lis 
Lat.] ſudden, — ( 

EXTEMPORALLY, Ade. quickly; 
without ſludy or preparation, 

EX TEMPORA'NEOUS, Adj. [extempe- 
raneus; Lat.] occaſional ; ſudderi ; without 
preparation, or premeditation. 
EXTE'MPORARY, Adj. [extemporarius; 
Lat.] ſudden, quick; without ſtudy, prepa- 
ration, or premeditation. . 
EX E/MPORE, Adv. ſuddenly, without 
previous theught, or ſtudy, Sometimes uſed 
as an adjective. A long extempore diſſerta- 
tation,” Spetrt. No. 247. Johnſon cenſures 
this as improper, though produced by the 
pen of Addiſon. a 
To EXTE/MPORIZE; v. A. to ſpeak 
without ſtudy or premeditation. 

To EXTE'ND, V. A. [extendo, Lat.] to 
ſtretch out; to ſpread ; to enlarge the ſur- 
face of a thing ; to encreaſe ; to communi- 
cate or impart, In Law, to ſeize; | 
EXTE'NDIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
extended, made wider, or longer. | 
EXTENSIBILITY, S. the quality of be- 
ing made wider or longer. 
EXTE'NSIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
ſtretched wider or longer. Capable of com- 
rehending more ideas. 

EX TE'NSIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being ſtretched wider or longer. 
EX TE'NSION, S. [exrenflo, Lat.] the act 
of inereaſing or extending the length ot 
breadth of a thing. The ſtate of a thing 
extended, In Phyſics, the diſtance between 
the extremes of a thing. 

EXTENSIVE, Adj. wide; large; ca 

acious. 

EXTE'NSIVELY, widely; largely. 

EXTENSIVENESS, S. largeneſs; wide- 
neſs; diffuſiveneſs. A quality by which 2 
thing can occupy a certain portion of ſpace, 
or that quality of the mind by which it. 
enabled to comprehend a particular doctrine, 
or number of ideas. 
| EXTENT,S, [extentus, Lat.] the diſtance 
between the extremities of a thing. The 


ſpace filled x body, Communication, dil- 
tribution, Law, an execution, or ſeizure 
of goods, 


To EX'TENUATE, V. A. [extenuatu:, 
Lat.] to make ſmall, narrow, or ſlendet 


the ſtate of 1ifing above, projecting beyond 


applied to quantity; to leſſen; to make 
lean, : 


EXTE« 


EXT. 


EXTENUATION, S. [ extenuatus, Lat.] 
the aft of ting things Jes ill tha 
7 tigation or alleviation, AkG 
ef fleſh, or decay of the dody, iti * 

EXTE/RIOR, Adj. Lat. exterieur, Pr.] 
grward x external ; not eſſen tial. 

e Adv. out ardly ; ek: 
ernally. * dab 7 

To EXTE'RMINATE, v. A. [extermina- 
an of extermino, Lat ] to root out j ts de- 


troy utterly.” © N 
EXTERMINA'TION, S. [ex/ermingtio, 
lat] totaf deſtruQtion, or rooting out,  * 


EXTERMINA'TOR, S, [Lat. j the per- 


ba who layy waſte or deſtroys a country. 
EXTERNAL, Adj. outward, © Qutward 
pearance. ener 
EXTER'NALLY, Adv. outwardly. 
EXTILA'TION, S. [from ex 
Lit.] che act of falling in drops, 
lien of purifying juices.” Derh,, Diſtilla. 


To EXTIM'ULATE, V. A. [extimulatus, 
Lit. ] to prick or incite. | 3 
TIMULATION, 8. pungency; or 
the power of exciting motion or ſenſation. 
EX TINCT', Adj. feria. Lat. ] quench- 
d, applied to fire. At a ſtop or at with- 
vt any ſurvivors, applied to ſucceſſion. A- 
toliſhed, applied to law. 1 
een 8 . An 
i of quenching, applied to fire. e ſtats 
of a thing * Utrer deſtruction. 
* , abolition. pe 
o EXTINGUISH, v. A. [ extingue,, 
bn) qa, _ to fire. Figoratively, 
ſuppreſs, applied to the paſſions, To 
doud, eclipſe or obſcure, ** Her natural 
paces that _ art.” Shak. W 
EXTIN"GUISHABLE, Adj. that may be 
quenched, ſuppreſſed or deſtroyed. 
EXTIN'GUISHER, 8. a hollow cone 
which is put an a candle to extinguiſh it. 
EXTIN'GUIHMENT, 8. the act of ſup · 


P 
preſſing or — Abolition, applied 
to — The of takivg away all the de- 


NC a family, A. [ 
o EXTI'RPA V. A. [exterpatus 
Lat, of exterpo, Lat.] to root out, aboliſh, or 
tell roy utterly. 
EXTIRPA'TION, 8. [Fr. exterpatio, 
= the act of rooting out, aboliſhing, or 
ſoying. 
FXTIRPATTOR, 8. [Lat. ] a deſtroyer. 
To EX TOL, V. A. [ext«/8, Lat.] to com- 
mand to preiſe ; to maguify. 
Mie S. one ha praifes or ex- 


$. | 
EXTOR'SIVELY, Adj. violently. 
To RX TOR, V. A. | extortws, Lat.] to 
nw by force. Jo galn or acgut e by Wo- 
kt meays. To wrelt * ". its 
vious meaning To gain by violence and 


; violence made uſe of to 


ee 


| courſe of proceeding; in law. 


better than common, 


bounds, Irregylarity 


"PET » 
| EXTO'RTER, S. one wio meker uſe of 


oppreſſion, violent or indirect means io c- 
81 ben 22 
EXTORTTIOx, s er, Fr.] the 
aQt of acquiring by force or oppreſuon. The 
in a thing, 13 

TOR TIONER, 2 who grows 

rich by viblence, or extortion. | 
; To EXTRACT), v. A. ſextrafvm, Lat. J. 
to draw, decive, or take one th.ng from ano- 
ther. To draw by chemiſtry, io abridge/ 
i 3 any paſlage from a hook. Uied 
with ont. | 
EX'TRACT, S. [extratus, Lat.] in Phar- 
macy, the pureſt and fineſt part of any ſub- 
ſtance, ſeparated by diſſolution or digeſtion - 
of a, proper menſti uum. In Literature, an 
abridgment or a;tranſc;ipt of, a book, 
TRACT", Part, drawn out. Sepa- 
rated or taken from. Ts. 

EXTRACTION, S. ſextrafis, Lat.] in 
chemiſtry and Pharmacy, an operation 
whereby eſſences, tinctures, &c. are drawn 
from natural bodies, In Genealogy, the 
ſtock or family from which a perſon is de- 
ſcended. In Arithmetic, extra&ion of roots is 
the method of finding the roots of given 
numbers, 

EXTRAC TOR, S. a pe ſon or inſtru- 
ment by which any thing is taken out or 
extracted. 

EXTRATNUDTCIAL, Adj. [from extra, 
Lat. and judicium, Lat ] out of the regular: 


: 


EXTRAJUDUCIALLY, Adv. in a-man- 
ner different from the commen ' courſe of 
procedure at law. ' 
| EXTRAMUNDA/NE, Adj. [from extray, 
Lat. and mundes, Lat.] beyond the bounds 
of this world or ſyttem, 2 

EXTRA'NEOUS, Adj. [extrencys, Lat.] 
not intrinſic or effential to a thing ; foreign. 

EXTRAOQ'RDINARILY, Adv. uncom- 
monly ; eminently;. curiouly ; remarkably. 

EXTRAORDINARY, Adj. [from c 
and ordinarius, Lat.) different from, or out 
of the common courſe, Something more or 


EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, Adj. [ct, Lat. 
and varechia, Lat.] not included, compre» 
bended, or belonging to any pariſh. 

EXTRAPROVPNCIAL, Adj. from ex- 
tra, Lat. and previscla, Lat.] not within the 
ſame province. p 3k 

EXTRAVAGAN CB, EXTRAVA- 
GANCY, S. | extravagance, Fr. extra and 
vagens, Lat.] an excurſion beyond preſcribed 
;  wildnes. An im- 
moderate heat or vi--lence, applied to the 
paſſians. An yopaturgl ſwelling ot bomboſt, 
applied to ſlyle,, Waſte or ſuperfiuous cx- 


pence. 


. U 


ind violence; 


Prreſhon, Neuterly, to practice oppreſſion | 
No, XI. | : 


v 


ans, Lat.] gvanderiag beyond eri 
Lounds. * The extravagant and. ering 
4; ſpirn.“ 


ſpirit.“ Chat. Roving beyond the bounds 
of moderation ; 2 Irregular, not 
reduced to rule. Prodi 

penſive. Not compr 
„Twenty cunſlitutions of Pope John XXII. 
&re called extræv | 


to, all rule. 
fiſcly expenſive, 


Fr.] forced out of the veſſcls. 
forcing out of its pro 


ticiple from extra} extracted, or deſcended. 
« Knowing whence thou art extraugbe.”” Shak, 


the adding ef to it, which is a ſuperlative 
termination borrowed from the Saxons, is a 
great corruption, becauſe its ſenſe is ſuperla- 
tive without it] greateſt, a 
Utmoſt, or furthermoſt applied to ſituation 
or time. Laſt, or that which has nothing 
beyond it. 
Extreme unction is one of the facraments of J 
the Romiſh church, is miniſtered to 
dangerouſly ill, and conſiſts in anointing them 
v ith holy oil, &c. 4 


higheſt degree. very much or greatly, in 
fami.iar language. 


ut moſt parts. 
oppoſite to each other. 


— 


from perplcxity or difficulty. 


- to thruſt out; to drive away by violence 


Lat] a knob or part above the relt of a ſur- 
Lace. | 
FXU'BFRANCE, S. Fr. exuboranti:, 


g with ſuperſſuous ſhoots. 

= i rfluouſl plentiful, : 
$ "Taa BERANTLY, Adv. abundantiyeven 
$ Fe higheſt 
LI 


ER U 


al, or protuſely ex- 
in a rule. 


ants.” Aylyffe. 
EXTRAVA'GANTLY, Adv. contrary 
In an immoderate degree. Pro- 


EXTRAVA'SATED, Adj. [exyrovoſer, 


EX ee the act of 
veſſels. 
EXTRAUOHT, Part. Ian obſolete par- 


EXTREME, Adj. Fr. of exireme, Lat. 


ied to degree, 


Molt preſſing, applied to danger. 
people 


EXTREME, S. the higheſt degre of 
thing. 
EXTRE'MELY, Adv. in the utmoſt or 


EXTREMITY; S. fextremite, Fr.] the 
Thoſe points which are moſt 
The remoteſt or 
fortheſt part of a country. The utmoſt de- 
gree of violence, diſtreſs, poverty, or cala- 


mity 
To EX'TRICATE, V. A. [extricatum, 


Lat, þ to free a perſon from any perplexity, 


d.theulty or danger, 
EXTRICA'TION, S. the act of ficeing 


EX TRINSIC, Adj. {extrinſecus, Lat.] 
outward, external. 
_ EXTRPNSICAL, Adj. fextrinſecus, Lat.] 
external; outward 3 f. om without, 

To EXTRU'DE, V. A. [extrndo, Lat.] 


EX YRU'SION, S. fexraſus, Lat.] the 
act of thruſting or driving out, or away. 
„ An ertruſios and elevation of others.” Furs. 

EXTU'BERANCE, S. {from ex and aber, 


"EYE 

Te EXU'BERATF, V. A. [exuberern;, 
r excburo, Lat.] to abound in the greateſt or 
ighelt degree. That vaſt confluence aud 

menſity that exzberates in God,” Boyle, 
EXUDA'TION, S. {exwdatio, fee ESU. 
ATION] the a@t of emnting woiſtwe, in 
went or — — The matter iſſuing 
from any body in the form of ſweat, 
To EXV'LCERATE, v. A. [exulceratur, 
Lat.] to make fore with an ulcer ; to afflict, 
enrage, or Corrode. - | 
EXULCERA'TION, $. the act of pro- 
duing ulcers, The act of inflaming or en- 
raging, applied to the mind. 


| To EXU'LT, V. N. [erste, Lat.] to be 
| aſſected with a h gh 


degree of joy. 
z rapturous delight, 
EXU'LTANCE, S. a tranſport of joy, 


gladneſs, or del ght. 
1 Lat.] 


EXUNDA'TION, 8. 
an overflowing, Figuratively, a great abun- 
dance. ** The exundation and overflowing of 
his tranſcendent and infinite goodneſs.” Ray, 
EXU'/PERANCE, [exuperantia, Lat.] a 
furplus, or greater quantity, 

EVE, 8. 2 eyne in the plural, at 
preſent eyes, avga, Goth. eag,. Sax.] the 
organ of fight. If we were to examine into 
the ſtnation, form, conſtrution, and other 
,partievlars relating to this organ, we ſhall 
find abundant cauſe of adoration. Sight, or 
evidence conveyed by the ſight. The coun- 
tenance. Aſpet; regard. Notice; atten- 
tion. Opinion ule, | by obſervation. The 
place from hence any thing can be ſeen, 
View. In qe of every exereiſe. Shak. 
Any thing formed like an eye. In Architec - 
ture, any round window made in a pedi- 
ment; hence, Bullecks eye, is 2 &y-light in 
a roof ; applied to a dome, it ſignifies an 
aperture at the top, In Agricultute or Gar- 
dening, a little bud or ſhoot, inſerted into 
a tree by mee a graſt;' or a gem or bud. 
© The eye of a needle,” Any hole or aper 
ture. In Printing, the thickneſs. of th 

s, or the graving in relievo at the top 
0 
the eye of the e is the aperture or bow, at th 
top of the letter, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
the c. The power of perception or diſcern 
ing, applicd to the underſtanding. 

To EY'E, V. A. ts watch; to obſcrve; 
to keep in view, 

5 S. [cag-epi, Sax. ] the apple 
or the 


Lat.] overgrowth. 
Lux uriance. 
EXU/BERANT, 


a Super fluous ſhoots . 


Luxutiant. 


Adj. f alan, Lat.] 


eye. 
EYEBROW, S. [cagon-lregh, Sax.) the 
hairy arch over the eye, intended by provi 
denes to defend it from any injury, ; 
E YE'-DROP, S. a tear. With gent! 
eyt-drops.”” Shak. | | 
EYELESS, Adj without eyes: blind 
vnable to ſee. % That cye Ce.“ Pope. 


or « ſuperfuous degree, 1 EYELET, S. ir, Fr.] a hole throws 
| ' 5 ; wh. 


the letter, otherwiſa called its face ; thus 


FA, 


FAE 
tions, 
puiity © 

FA' 

10 F 
ſabricor, 
f "oe, « 

FAB 
the act 

FAB 
of fab - 
compoſ 
of a (II 


dach light may enter. A fmall hole, uſually! 
EYE/-LiD, $. the membrane, or ſkin, 
wich cloſes or covers the eye. 
EYE'-SERVANT, S. a ſervant who 
ly while he is watched, 
EYE'-SERVICE, 8. ſervice 
wy while the matter is preſent to obſerve. 
YESHOT, S. the look, or glance of 
many a young 
Het. No. 284. 


ran from the cye- pot 
t of the 


EYE-SIGHT), 8. che 
EYE'-SORE, S. ſomething offenſive or 
ifigrecable to the 
EYE' STRING, 8. the tendon by which 
he eye is held in its 
EYE-WIYNESS, S. a 
teſtimony to facts which he has ſeen himſelt. 
EYRE, S. [Fr. iter, Lat.] in Law, the 
wurt of IF itinerants, by a when 
LY'RY, S. [ey, Tevt. ] the 
birds we prey generally bla their 


perſon who gives 


The ſixth letter of the Engliſh alpha- 
bet, and the fourth conſonant. 
found is formed by the compreſſion of 
the whole lips, and a forcible breath. Its 
form is the ſame in the Roman and Saxon 
tphabets as in ours. In medicinal 
tons it ſtands for fat, or let it be made. In 
Muſic, the fourth note of the gamut; and 
gat the beginning of the'line, 
inſcriptions, 


t fgnifics Filius, or ſon. 
FA, in Mulic; the fourth note ia the ſcale 


gamut. : 

FA'BLE, S. [Fr. fatula, Lat.] a 
ale or ſtory. invented to enforce 

A fiction. A vitions or fooliſh 
ies of events which 
amatic 

a le, or — © 
To FABLE, V. N. to feign, or write 
To tell, or relate falſhoods. To 
Actively, to deliver in fables and 


FA'BLED, Part, mentioned, or eclebrated 


FA'BLER, S. a wiiter of ſeigned ſtories or 
titions, . A fotter term to 
quiity of lying, or uttering fal 

FA'BRIC, ſte FAIR. 

To FA*BRICAIE. V. A. . fabricatus, of 
fabricor, Lat.] to build, or conitruct. To 
toe, or deviſe alſely. 

FABRICA'TION, S. fubricath, Lat.] 
the act of building; conſtruction. 

FABRICK, S. ſlhould be written fabric, 
a building, Any thiny 


flory, or fiction. A 
ompoſe a moral, epic, or dr. 
lu common ditcourſe, 


eſs a perſon 
br 


of fab · ic, Lat 


wmpoſed of ditferent parts, The text 
8% a (lk, cioth, or ſtuff, 


* 


ks 


4 


neſts, or 


its 


1 


feigned 
moral 


| 


face alone. Hadib, 


Fr.] 


. AC 
To FA'BRICK, v. A. [more properly 


written fabric, of ſabricor, Lat.] to build, 
form or conſtruct. | 

FA'BULIST, 8. ie, Fr.] a writer, 
compoſer, or inventer of tables. 

FABULO'SITY, S. [eat, Lat.] 
the quality ot dealing in talſchood, or tell- 
ing hes, or falthoods. ö 

FABULOUS, Adj. 1 fabulsſur, Lat.] deul- 
ing in fables, fiction, fal or lies. 

FA'BULOUSLY, Adj. in a feigned, falſe, 
or fabulous manner, | 

Ack, S, [Fr. Lat.) the coun- 
tenance. The ſurface of a thing. The 
front, or forepart of a thing. Appearance, 
look, or countenance, Preſence, * liglit. 
Confidence, boldnefs. ** Tynorance, and 
« To make faces,” 
« diſtortion of the features ; a grimace. 

To FACE, V. N. to aſſume a falſe ap- 
pearance, or act the hypocrite ; to face about, 
to turn the facs a different way; to come in 
front, Adtively, to meet in front, to march 
againſt an enemy, or danger with boldneſs. 
To ſace down, to deny or oppoſe, or put '0 
lence by meer impudence. He faced men 
down that he ſtood itil.“ Pri. 1 0 ſtand 
oppolite to. To cover the external part, 
% Faced with marble. Addiſe 

FACE'TIOUS, Adj. [ faceticux, facetieuſe, 
wittily gay, merry, humorous. 

FACETIOUSLY, S. divertingly chear- 
fully, jocoſely. ' . 

'*FA'CILE, Adj. [Fr. of facilis, Lat.] to 
be attained or performed with eaſe, © Will 
render the work facile and delightful.” 
Evelyn, Easy ſurmounted, ** The facile 
gates of hell. Par. Loft. Faſy of accels, 
oppoſed to havghrineſs or auſterity. Eaſily 
perſuaded, ** Adam and his facile conſort 
Eve.” Par. Led. 


| To FACFLITATE, v. A. { facifiter, F r.] 


to make eaſy, or to clear from impediments. 
FAC IIe, S. { facilizas, Lat.] eaſineſs 
to be perfurmed. Freedom from A. feulty. 
Readineſs in performing. Eaſineſs to be 
perſuaded, credulity. Euſinels of acceſs ; 
condeſcenſion ; or compliance. 
FA'CING, Part. oppoſite to, over againf, 
FACING, 8 an ornamental covering put 
upon the external part of a thing. 
FACVYNOROUS, Adj. [ facineroſus, Lat. 
wicked; vicious ; 5 Sent Cary j 
FA'CT, S. { ſafun, Lat.] a thing done. 
A reality, oppoſed to a meer ſuppoſition. A 


truth. An aclion. 

FAC. ION, S. [Fr. fa#is, Lat.] a tu- 
mulr, diſcord, confuſion or diſſenſion. 

FA'CYVIONARY, S. a party man, or one 
of a faction. Always fa# ouary of the 

.* Shak, 

FA'CTIOUS, Adj. [ faFieux, Fr.] given 

to faction, or diilnſions; vchement in ſup- 


N any faction or party, 
3 H 2 


FAC - 


FAI 


+ FACTIOUSLY, Adv. in a tumultuops| 
manner, or forming parties in à govern» 
ment. 
FA CTIOUSNESs, S. inclination to pub- 
lie diſſenſion. 
Fc TTTIOUSs, Adj, [ fafFitins, Lat.] 
made by art, counter feited. not natural. 
FA'CTOR, S. [Lat. faFeur, Ft.] an a- 
hat ; one who tranſutts bulineſs for ano- 
3 Q3c 3 1508 
FACTORY, S. a houſe, place, or diſ- 
trict inhabited by tradcrs.in a foreign coun- 
try. Several traders affociated in a place. 
FA'C-TOTUM, s. [Lat. do it all] 
ſerv.nt employed in all kinds of buſineſs. 
FA'CULTY, S. | facaltas, ' Lat.] the 
power of doing any thing. The powers of 
the mind, whcther imagination, 'memory, or 
reaſon, In Phylie, a power: of performing 
any action, whether natural, vital, or animal. 
A knack, (kill, art, at dexterity gained by 
babit. A quality or diſpoſition. Pouer, or 
authority. “ Hah born his faculties ſo meek- 
ly.” S. Privilege, or right to do any 
ing, . **, Almoſt every el or favour 
ſhall be granted.“ Hooker. The profeſſors of 
any ſcience, in London - peculiarly applied to 
phybcians. '-4* The gentlemen of the fa- 
«if f 


y. ; BY 
| fo FA'DDLE, V. N. to 'trifle, toy. or 


I iys 4 , 4 
To FA DE, V. N. ¶ fade, Fr inſipid] to 


dechine j to grow weak, or languiſh, To al- 


ter to a weaker or paler colour. To wither, | 


appiicd to plants, or other vegetables. To 
die away, vaniſh, or wear out gradually 
Adtively, to wear away; to reduce to a lan- 
guid ſhare; ta leſſen the brightneſs of a co- 
tour, or gradually diminiſh ſtrength. - 

To FA'DGE, V. N. | pgefegan, Sax. fugen, 
Teut, ] to ſuit. or fi. lo have one put 
agree, or conſiſtent with another. How 
will this fadge #* Shak, To ayree;' to live 
in concord. When they ivd they 
never fad d. Hadib. This-word is never 
uſed but in ludierous compoſitious. 

To FA'G, V. N. tige, Lat.] to make 
weary or tired. Till the Italians began to 
Jag.“ Mackerzie. Attively, to beat. 

FA'GOT, s. [Fr. ſaggotto, Ital.] a bun- 
dle of ſlicks, or bruſhwood bound together 
for fucl, or any other purpoſe, A pretended 
toldier cntcred in a multer roll only io wake 
up the number. - | 
. To FAGOS, v. A. to tie up, bind, or 
bundie together. f 

To FAL, v. N. | foiller, Fr. fulen, Brit.] 
in grow deficient; to become ueęqual to the 
d mand or nſe To be extiat, o ceaſe, 
or he loft, To languilh through fatigue. 
Jo decay. To mwit> producing its effect, To 
mils, or not ſucceed in an attempt. 1 diſ- 
4*po'nt a perſon's expettations. To be de- 
nc ent in keepin 
t min 2 duty. 


FAL 


| FA'IE, S. a miſcarriage 5 miſs, Omiſl 
on; negleft, or non- performance. Deh 
ence ; want. Death, © How grounded 
his title to the crown, onr fail?” Sha 

FATLING, S. a deficience, imperfettio, 
or ſlight fault. A defect. 

FAFLURE, 8. deficience, or ceſſatiot 
An omiſſion, or flip, applied to duty. 
ſlight fault, fn bankruptcy. 

FA'IN, Adj. , Sax. of fgias, ] i 
its primary ſenſe, 1. joyful. 2 My i 
would be fgin when I ſing unto thee,” P, 
Ixxii, To he forced or compelled, * ©; 
talio was fain io make trenchers at Baſle, 
Locke.  - ./ 

FAIN, Adj. gladly ; jo ully ; deſiron 
ly; willingly. + Would faiz have a law enact 
ed.“ Swift; | 

To FA'INT, V. N. [ faner, Fr.] to fad 
or waſte away. To grow languid, to (woo 
or fall into a fig. To ſink down through de 
joction. Actively, to deject, 'deprefs ; . 
make a perſon languid. It fainet me. 
Stab. . 


bine act. 
cle in a 
han in 


FAINT, Adj. [ fane, Fr.] void « vulga 
ſtrength, or ſpirit; pate, dead; applied t. may 
colour, Slow, not loud, applied to ſoundWyitning 
Cowardly ;"timorous. FAVR 


 " FAUNTING, S. a fir, a ſwoon, wherei 
a perſon is ſenſcleſs, and appears almoſt liſe 
leſs for a ſhort time. 4" 
FAINTLING, Adj. timorous. 4 Sue 
a fuirthig filly creature.” Hiſt. of J. Bal. 
FAINTLY, Adv. feebly, languidly. Dead 
ly, applied ro colour. Without force, applic 
tu deſcription, Not loud, or ſcarcely audible 
applied to ſound. Timoroully, or withou 
courage. 
FA“ NTNESS, S. lang nor, fear. Wen 
of vigour, Want of force, applied to d 
ſeriprion. Want of loudneſs, applied to ſoune 
Timorouſneſs. Dejection. 
Fal R. Adj. [fegcr, Sax. fager, Goth. 
beautiful; handſome; of a white, or fai 
complexion. Clean, pure, applied to wate 
Sereue, or not cloudy, applied to the weather 
* Toſtand ſuir. A probability of ſucceed 
ing, _—y a perſon's favour, Equal 
juit, or honeſt in affairs, applied to morals 
Gentle; mild; oppoſed to violent, who 
joined with means, Commedions, caly 
„Wilkes ſtood a fair chance to be ſnheriff 
FAIR, Adv: gently, without violence 
joined to ſoftly, ** To fpeak fair.” In 
civil and complaiſant manner, Happinel; 
or ſucceſs, joined with boppen, or bef« 
© Now fair beful ther. oba On g 
terms, free from (trite, or contention, afte 
keep. ** If he intends to dc Fair with tht 
world,” Co/ier. 
FAIR, S. a beauty; a beautiful woman. 
A waman, ** One of the /air.” Honel'y 
or honeſt dealing. Fair and ſquare, Ne 


prop! 


traordi 


7ealed 
& con fd 
ler hdiot 


FA'1T] 


an apointment,” or in per- 


Ghonefl 
tuths 0 


keeps tolks together.“ Hiſe of J. Bull. 
FAUR, S. HH, Fr. forum, Lat.] a or 


FAI 

lace, where traders reſort to diſpoſe of 
r wares, and where diverſions are uſually 
vibited at ſuch times. 

FARIN G, S. ſomething purchaſed for 
peſeat at a fair, | 

fAI'RLY, Adv. honeſtly, or without 
pod or deceit ; applicd to the manner” of 
on. Candidly. Without blots or blurs, 
plied to writings, Completely; entirely; 
wrfeftly. “ All this they fairly overcame.” 


mers 

Abndrss, S. beauty, elegance of form 
bgure. Honeſty, or freedom from fraud 
deccit. | 

FAIR-SPOKEN, Adj. uſing civil or a; 


ſiron lntant expreilions. 15 
ena FAIRY, S. [rbb, Sax. fee, Fr.] a 


nd of fabled, or imaginary being, ſuppoſed 
appear in a diminutive-form, dance in mea- 
ws, and to reward cleanlineſs, An enchan- 
eſs, ** To this great - fairy I'll commend 
tine acts Shak, A foiry ring, is a round 
cle in a field wherein the graſs grows higher 
han in any other part near it, fuppoted by 
vulgar to be cauſed by the fairies dancing, 
it may be accounted tor from the eſſccts ot 
bohtning. | 
FAI'R Y, Adj. belonging or relating to 
uies. | 
FAI'TH, 8. [de, Itai. fldes, Lat. foi. 
.] an aſſent to the truth ot a thing barely 
account of the credit or authority of the 
on who delivers it; this principle of af- 
nt and aſſuranes is ſo great, that it leaves 
manner of room for doubt or helitation. 
1 aſſent to any propolition, on the credit of 
propoſer, as coming from God in ſome 
traordinary way of communication. Figura- 
vely, belief of the truthsof revealed religion 
The ſyſtem of revealed truth, held by Chri- 
ans, Truſt or confidence in God. Trult in the 
doneſty, honour, or of another 
Fidelity, ſtrict adherence to a promiſe. Since- 
y. A promiſe given. 
FAYTHEUL, Adj. firm in adhering to the 
mh of revealed religion. True to any obliga- 
bn, promiſe, or contract; honeſt or upright, 
FAUTHFULLY, Adv. with firm bcliet 
a the truth of revealed religion, and reliance 
mthe promiſes ot God, With ſtrict adherence 
v duty, loyalty, and the diſcharge of any 
ligation or promiſe. Honeſtly, or without 
mud. Fervently, earneſtly, confidently. 
| (hould not urge it halt fo faithfully,” 
bak, the leſt ſenſe is not much uſed. 
FAFTHFULNESS, S. honeſty ; upright- 
els; truth or veracity. Firm adherence to 
buy us a ſubj- ct. | 
FAUTHLESS, Adj. not believing in the 
ealed truths of rcligion, Without truſl 


man. n confidence in the atfurances of another. 
nelly WF erbdious ; diſtoysl ; diſhoneſt. 

, Vl FAITH LESSNESS, S. treachery; perfidy; 
ll, Wiboneſty, In Divinity, unbelief of the 


FAL 


FALCA'TED, Adj. [| falcatur, Lat.] 
hooked ; bent like a ſythe ; applied by aſtro- 
nomers to the appearance of the moon while 
_—_ from the conjunction to the oppoſi- 


F — falcatus, Lat.] erook- 
edncſs; in a form reſembling a ſcythe. 

FA'LCHICN, S. uche, Fr.] a ſhort 
crooked ſword or cymeter. 

FA'LCON, S. | pronounced faulcon of f;u- 
con, Fr.] à bird of prey of the hawk Kind, 
ſuperior to all others for courage, docility, 
yentleneſs and nobleneſs of nature. This 
title or name is applied only to the female, 
the male being called a reel, or cierceler. 
FALCONER, S. [from faucenier, Fr.] 
one who breeds, tames and tutors birds of 


P FA/LCONRY, S. the art of teaching 
birds of prey to purſue and take game. 

FA*LDSTOOL, s. a (tool placed at the 
outſide of the altar whereon the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. 

To FA'LL, v. N. {preter, ] fill or have 
fallen, or faln, Part. puff Allen, of falla, Il. 
feallon, Sax. ] to deſcend by accident to a 
lower place. To change an erect poſtwe to 
a prone one, uſed with detun. To fa! 
25 To drop, or be no longer faſteued. 
Fo move down any deſcent. To die, to be 


degraded from a high ſtation to a lo one. 


To come into a ſtate of weakneſs, terror, or 
diſtreſs, uſed with under. To decreiſe, or 
diminiſh in value, weight, or quantity, uſed 
with from, or under. To decline tiom a 
ſtate of violence to one of reſt and calmneſs. 
To enter jtito any ſtate of 17 body ur mind. 
Fall aſleep.“ Shak. ** Fell into ſuch a 
rage. Knelles, * She fell in labour.” To. 
fuk below a thing in a compariſon, uſed 
with bert. To languiſh or grow faint ; to 
fill away, to grow lean, or decreaſe in bulk. 
To decline gradually; to fade, or languith. 
Uſed to fall back, to fail performing a pro- 
miſe, To recede; yield, or give way. To 
fall in, to concur, coincide, or make one in a 
party. To comply, or yield to. Joined to 
«ff, to ſeparate or break from, To full on, 
to begin to do a thing eagerly ; to aſſault, or 
make an attack. Uſed with over to, io 
change ſides or parties. Ta fu out, to 
quarrel; to happen. To // 15, to begin, 
to eat with eagerneſs ; to apply one ſelf to. 
Uſed with ander, to be ſubject to; to be the 
object of; to be 3 or reckoned with. 
actively to drop, or let a thing ſlip; to fink 
or depreſs, To diminiſh in value, to lellen 
the price of 'a commodity, Jo yen, er 
bring forth applied to ſheep, © Fat party- 
coloured lambs," Shak. 

FALL. S ll, 111. ] the act of deſcending 
or dropping by accident from on bib. Te 
act of tumbling proſtrate upon the ground 
Ihe violence ſuffered from dropping from a 


ati of revealcd religion. 
8 


high- 
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Divinity, the ſtare ot our frtt parents, v here- 


onen, fheep, eloth, and a few hops. It is 


A 
Higk-place. Figuratively, death. Ruin 
Lols of greatneſs ; or declenſion trom a (tate 
of grandeur, populouſneſs, power, riches, 
| a6 od popularity, to one of dil- 
onour, meanneſs, poverty, calamity, diſ- 
treis and diſgrace, Decreaſe of price or va- 
lue. Leſſening ef ſound, or cadence, ap- 
plied to Muſic. A ceſcade or deſcent of 
water from a high place, The outlet of a 
current into any other water, Autumn. In 


in on account of eating the forbidden tee, 

they loſt the happineſc of living in Paradiſe, 
2s Milton expreffes it, “ brought death 

into the world and all our woe.“ 


FALLA'CIOUS, Adj. [li Fr.] FA'LSEHOOD, S. the repreſenting 


producing miſtakes ; full of ſophiſtry, ap- 
plicd only to things, wiitings or propoluions, 
never to perſons. Railing talſe expectations; 
deceitful. © That fallacieus fruit. Por. 


Loſt. | 
'FALLA!'CIOUSLY, Adv. fo as to deceive 
falſe appe:rances, or ſophiftry. 


FA'LLACY, S. { full.ce. Fr. fullacia, Lat.] 


=} argument made uſe of to lead a perſon 

into an error or miltake. A ſophiſm. 
FALLIBULLLY, S. [hom fall, Lat.] 

poſſibility of being drecived, or impoſed 


wpon.  * 
EA'LLIBLE, Adj. [ fate, Lat ] lable to 
error, impoſition, or miſtake, 

FA'LLOW, Adj. { falere, Sax. value, 
Belp.| a pale red, or yellow, applied to co- 
Dur. Unſowed 3 or left to reſt or lie idle 
after certain years of tillage, Plowed but 
not fouved. Figuratively, unplowed; un 
cultivated, applied tv ground. Unoccupied, 
or neglectecd. Let the cauſe lie fullow,” 
Hudib g 

Fa LLOW, S. fe, fealh, Sax.) 
ground plowed in order for a ſceond plow- 
ing; or land untilled and ſuſſered to teſt 
aer bearing for a certain time. 

To FA'LLOW, V. N. to plow in order 
bo a ſccond plowing, or to lie fallow. 

FALLOWNESS, S. the act of letting 


ground reſt before it be ſtocked or ſowed a-| 


ain. Ficuratively, barrennefs. 
FALMOUTH, a ſea-port town of Corn- 

wall, with a market on 1 huyſdays, and two 

fairs, o July 27, and October 10, tor horſes, 


now large te what it was tarmerly ; for, a- 
Bout 180 years ago, there were not more 
than two or the houſes; but it is now yo- 
verned by a mayor, four aldermen, and a 
tou m-Cclerk, and gives title to a viſcount. 
It is + pl-ee of good trade, and is reſorted to 
dy ſhips ; and the inhabitants alſo have ſkips 
ot their own. The harbour is ſo large, that 
one hund: ed fail may ately ride at anehor at 
a time; and thoſe of the greateſt bunthen 
may come up to the key, The entrance 
uco it is well detended by Pendennis-caltle, 


| an this term endeavoured to aaturalize th 


FAM 


and two forts, The town has one chure 
and about three hundred houſes ; it chict 
conſiſts of one paved ſheet, which is pret 
'broed, and «bout three quarters of a mile 
length. It is (en miles 8. of Truro, 3 
282 W. by N. of Lendon. Lon. 12, 
lat, 50. 15. 

FALSE, Adj. | folſur, Lat.] reprefenti 
a thing to be what it is not. Fictitious, 
cqunterfeit, oppoſed to natural or re 
Treacherous, or unjuſt, oppoſed to faithf 
or — hypocritical or teigued, oppok 
to Fea. + 

| EALSEHFA'RTED, Adj. treachero 
rities], untaithtul. 


— 


faul 
uinted 
and 1 
AML 
thing to he &rffierent from what it is or w) of ac 
we think it to be, Want of faithfulne ip 
or honeſty. A lie. 

FA'LSELY, Adj. contrary to truth, 
roncouſly, perfidiouſly. 

FA/LSENESS, S. contraricty to (ruth 
 difhoneſty perfidy, oe 

FAL>IFIC4'TION, S. the at of alt 
ing words ſo as to make them fingnity fon 
thing contrary the opinion of the auth 
Contradiction, or contutation. To pr 
ſerve his ſtory frem detection of fa/ffica 
on.” Notes on the Odyſſ. 

FALSIFVER, S. one who alters the ſen 
of an author. One who counterfeits, « 
makes a thing appear to be what it is not, 
lier. 1 

To FA“ LS IF, V. A. [ falfifier, Fr.] 
counerfeit; or forge. To alter the ſenſe 
a book or author, Figurative'y, to contut 
jor prove falle. To violate by treche 
« Fulffying the moſt important trolt,” Pr 
coy of Piety, To render improper for rei 
q . 

purpoſe intended; to pierce threugh ; tro 
falſar, Ital. His ample ſhield is f/f 
Dryd. I hough Dryden has by a long 9 


word ; yet no other author ſeems to h. 
dopted it, Neuteriy, to zie, or tell an ul 
truth, 

FA'LSITY, S. an, Lat.] the rep 
ſenting = thing to be different from what 
is. A falſehood, or he. Figuratively, 
error ; a principle, or pofitioa inconſite 
with, or contrary to the nature of things. u were 

To FA'LTER, V. N. aar, ot jt 


Span.] to heſuate, or ftammer in {peakin 

To fail in any act of the body or miud. 6— 

tively, to ſitt or cleanſe. 1 
FA'LTERINGLY, Adj. with beſtuqq To FA 

and (tammering. With languor, fceblenci Fr.] . 

debility, or weakneſs, — to the bod M of 

mind. Tamiſb 
FAME, S. [fama, Lat. qajaz, Gr.] Fig 


nourable report, Fouour, glory. Figurati 
ly, rumour, or report. 


FA'MED, Part, ſpoken of with hene 
and eſtecm. | To tuff 


A FMH ru 


FAM 


chm s | 

| chic WMELEESS, Adj. not known for ny, 

s pre of the anderſtanding, invention or 
mule ; of vo repute. | 

ro, MLR, Aj. { familiariz, Lat.] be- 
12. ng to a family, Aqdable, or eaſy in 


ation, Oppoſed to formal. Without 


ent ny, with the freedom of perſons long 
ous, intimately acquainted. Accuſtomed; 
re non ʒ fiequent, Too free. A 


ound a prieſt ſenilizy with his wife.“ 
1 


FAMILIAR, S. one long and intimately 
winted with another. © A noble gentle- 
and my familier.”” Shak, A demon. 

AAMILTA/RITY, S. an ecafineſs and free- 
of acceſs and diſcourſe. Figuratively, 


Tſo FAMILIARPZE, V. A. [ familiariſer, 
to wear away the impreſſions of awe, ce- 
pony, or diſtant reſpect, occaſioned by! 
elty. To bring down from a ſtate of 
ant ſuperioty to that of a friendly familia- 


FAMILIAR, Adv. with a freedom of 
xs and difcourſe obſerved bet veen perſons 
zadquainted, Without ceremony or for- 


ty. 
FAMILLE, en famille, Fr. (pronounced 
w faumeel] in a ily manner; without 
flint or formality, © Who at their diu- 
a, en famille. Swift. 

AML, S. thoſe who live in the fame 
ſe ; or deſcend from the ſame progenitor. 
daſs, tribe, or ſpecies. ** There be two 
lies of things,” Bacon, The laſt ſenſe is 
lam uſed 


FAMINE, 8. Fe. from fumes, Lat.] 


for iy of food. Diſtreſs for want of neoeſ 

; fro food, There never was fo dreadful a 
{if ect of a famine befure our eyes as at pre- 
1g "08s, from the extravagant high price of all 


E of proviſions. Inſomuch, that thaſe 
do were a few years ago able to live com- 
dly upon their incomes, are obliged: to 
Hoe themſelves of the common vecoſſaties 
life, and the families of the mechanic and 
ourer-are literally ſtarving. - Strange that 
flation will not. remove this grievance | 
when we conſder, how many thouſand 
i were loſt, at Patna, and other parts of 
e Exſt-indies, in order to make a tewindivi- 
immenſely rich, we cannot wonder that 
— m y thou'd be inaitentive 
the cries and miſeries of the poor! 
To FAM'ISH, v. A. { fume, Lat. famis, 
Fr.] to kill with hunger. To kill with 
u of ſomething neceſſary to ſupport lite. 
Famiſh him of breath, if not of bread.” Par. 
+  Figuratively, to die, or be in great diſ- 
s for want of food. 
FAM'ISHMENT, S. the pain of hunger; 
ureme diſtreſs for want of neceſſary food. 
To fuffer thirſt and fariorecat.”* Ila teto. 
FAMOUS, Adj. {fangux,' Fr. feruſu, 


Gear 
lencl 
ody 


FAN 

exploits, uſeful inventions, or Ingenious 
compoſitions. Sometimes though improper- 
ly applied to bad as well as good actions. 
*« Famous highwayman.”” 

FA'MOUS:.Y, Adv. ſpoken of with eſteem 
for ſomething extraordioary : 

FAN', S. [wannys, Lat.] a thin by 
piece of paper, taffety or other light ſtu 
cut ſemicircalarly, plaited and mounted on 
ſeveral little luck of wood, ivory, tortoiſkell, 
&c. which are joined together by 2 river at 
the other end, and uſed by the ladies to de- 
tend their eomplexions from the ſun, to raiſe 
wind and cool themſelves, &c. Any thing 
by which the air js moved; wings. © Stretch - 
his feathered fant.” Dryd. An inſtrument, 
by which chaff is winnowed from the corn. 
An inſtrument to blow up or raiſe a fire, 
flame or paſſion, © A fan to inflame that 
love Healer. 


of a fan. To raiſe a fire. Fans the poet's 
fire. Pope, To ſeparate, or winnow. 

FANA'TIC, S. a perſon who has wild ne- 
tions in religion + an enthuſiaſt, A perſon 
who pretends to immediate revelation, or in- 
ſpiration. . 

FANA'TICISM, $. religious madneſs, 
The * — odd, wild, or cathuſialtic 
notions io religi 
_ FAN'CIFU 1. entertaining odd and 
whimſical notions ; changing or taking up an 

inion, without knowing why. 

FAN'CIFULLY, Adv, in 2 manner in- 
conſiſtent with the ſober — 1 
changing upon ſlight ground; w 0 

FAN] LNESS s. the habit of fol o- 
ing the wild notions of the fancy or ĩmagin. 
tion; whim. X 

FAN'CY, S. ſcontracted from phantecy, 
$avrecia, Gr.] a power or faculty of the 
mind, which forms obj ons, repre- 
ſentations, and other ideas which have no ex- 
iſtence without us. The imagination. An 
opinion formed barely by the imagination, 
without the interpoſition of reaſon. An 
idea, image or conception of the mind. A 
likiag, inclination, or fondneſs, » 
whim or caprice. . 

To FANCY, v. A. to conceive or form 
an idea in the mind, or imagination, 
« Whom I fancy, but can ncer cxprefs. 

4. To like, or grow fond of. Farci- 
ed her ſo ſtrongly.” Raleigh, : 

FANCYMO/NGER, S. one who is moved 
purely by the heat and faltics of the imagina- 
tion. 

To FANG, V. A. | fargan, Sax. bange. 
| Belg. ] to ſeize; to gripe; to bite. De- 
ſtuuchion 1 mankind.” Stat. 

. FANG), T the loag ruſks of 2 boar. The 
nails or claws of a bird or beaſt. 

FANGLE, 8. forges, Sau.] 2 ſilly at», 


J celebrated for remarkable 


virtue, great, 
1 


tempt, A frivolons ſcheme. At * 


FAR! 
ſeldom uſed, unleſs joined with the word 


FA'NGLED, Part. gaudy ; ridiculouſly ; 


or oftentatiouſly ſhowy, © In this fangled 1 


world.“ Shak. 

'FA'NGLESS, Adj. without fangs, claws, 
or teeth, ** Like a fang/eſs boar. Shak. 

FA'NVER, S. one who makes uſe of a 
fan. 

'FA'NTASIFD, Part. troubled with odd 
imaginations, whims, or fancies, ' 

FANTA'S FIC, FANTA'SICAL, | fan- 
eaftique, Fr.] imaginary; irrational; not 
really exiſtent, or reſembling phantoms, ſup- 
poſed to aſſume ſenſible bodies only to become 
perceptible, Capricious, governed by whim 
und tancy. Conceited, br ſetting too much on 
one's own opinion, and thereby becoming ri- 
diculonſly affected. 

FANTASTICALLY, Adv. in a manner 
which can exiſt only in imagination? Ca- 

icioufly, 

FANTASTICALNESS, FANTA'STICK-+ 
NESS, S. the quality of being guided by the 
firt fallies of imagination or 2 without 
con ſulting reaſon, Whimſicalaeſs, Caprici- 
ouſneſs, 

FA'R, Adv. | feor, Sax. of fare, Sax. 
to a great diſtance. Almoſt, Nearly. In a 


treat meaſure. ** The day was far ſpent. & 


Judges. Greatly, and in compariſon. Much, 
or tos certain point. To a great height of 
compliment or praiſe. You ſpeak him 
ar.” Sbak. ü 

FAR“, Adj. diſtant from any place: Uſed 
with off, both as an adverb and as an adjec- 
tive. From far is an elliptical expreſſion for 
from a far or remote place, ** The Lord 
mall bring a nation againſt thee from afar,” 

Deut. xxvii. 49. 
To FAR'CE, V. A. [ farcir, Fr. farcio, 
Lat.] to ſtuff with different ingredients. Fi- 
guratively, to ſwell out by pompous additions. 
*« The farced title Shak. 

FAR'CE, S. | farcer, Fr. to mock] a 
dramatic entertainment of the comic kind, 
ſeldom exceeding two acts, but confined to 
the eſtabliſhed laws of the drama. Figura- 
tively, any incident, or circumſtance which 
is rather diverting and ridicolous. 

FAR'CICAL, Adj. belonging to a farce, 
ridiculous or comical. 

FAR'CY, S. | furcin, Fr, fareina, Ital.] 
2 diſeaſe in horſes or oxen, which vitiares 
their maſs of blood, appears in hard puſtules, 
or running ulcers ; in knots or ſtrings along 
the veins, and is both a ſpecies of, and as 
contapious as the leproſy. 1 
FAR DEL, 8 | fardells, Ital. furdian, Fr.] 
a bundte, weight, or burthen. Who 
would fardelt hear. Shak. 

To FARE, V. N. | faran, Sax. fore, 
III.] to go. To walk, go or move trom one 

place to another. 50 on he fares.” Par, 


FAR 


either good, bad or indifferent. To | 
applied to the matter of eating. © 
rich man fared ſumptuouſly.” Lute x 
FA'RE, S. the price paid for a paſſage 
any carriage, boat, &c. Food or provili 
for eating. ; 
FA'REWELL,. Adv. a compliment u 
at parting, whereby we wiſh the pe: ſon we 
whom we take leave of. Sometimes u 
merely to imply ſeparation or abſence. wi 
out including the idea of kindneſs. * F; 
well, a long farewell to all my greatne( 
Shak. | 
FA'REWELL, S. leave; the act of pa 
ing. Sometimes uſed as an adjective, f 
ſomething in which leave is taken. 


farewell papers.” _ No. 445. 
FARINA'CTEOUS, Adj. [., La 


mealy; reſembling meal. The farinad 
ous or mealy ſeeds. Arbuthn. 

FAR'M, S. { ferme, Fr, feorm, Sax 

occupied in tillage or paſturay 

The ſtate of lands let out at a certain ann 
ſum. A certain ſum of money paid a g 
vernment for the right to its cuſtoms, &c 

To FAR M, V. A. [from the noun 
let or hire land of another for tillage, 
cultivate land. To rent the cuſtoms, tax 


c. 
FARMER, 8. one who cultivates lan 
One who rents the taxes of a ſtate. 

FAR MING, S. the art of cultivati 

land and breeding cattle. 

FAN MOST, Adj. ¶ ſuperlative of far] 
the greateſt diſtar.ce from a thing or pl 
mentioned or implied. 

FAR'NESS, S. the-quality of being 
mote, or at a diſtance,” © Farneſs from tin 
ly ſuceour. Cargo. Followed by from. 
FARNHAM, a town in Surry, with 


market on Thurſdays, and three f.irs, vi 


on Holy-1 hurſday, and June 24, for horſe 
cattle, theep, and hogs; and on Novem! 
2, for horſes and cattle. It is ſeated on 
river Wye, and is a pretty good town, . 
a caſtle ſeated on an eminence, where 
biſhops of Wincheſter uſually have refided 
but is now much decayed. The houſes » 
handſome, and the (ſtreets well paved ; 2 
the market is large for wheat, vats, and ba 
ley. It is 12 miles W. of Guilford, * 
N. E, of Southampton, and 41 W. S. W. 
London, Lon. 16. 45. lat. 51. 16. 
FARQUHAR, Mr. George. 
tleman was deſcended from a family ef 
inconliderable rank in the North of Irclan 


| his father being a clergyman, and, accord! 


to ſome, dean of Armagh. Out author v 
born at Londonderry in 1678, where be ! 


ceived the rudiments of erudition, and fro 


whence, as ſoon as he was properly qualifie 


he was ſent to the univerſicy of Liubln, 


1594. He had art ery teſtimo! 
Les. To be in any late or condition, = a promiſing gentus, ; 
[1 R Þ; . 
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# ten years of age a ſtrong inclin1tion for 
the ſervice of the muſes. By the pro,reſs be 
made in his ſtudies at the naiverfity, he ac- 
quired a conſiderable reputation, but does not 
appear to have taken any degree there, for the 
mural livelineſs and volatility of his diſpoſi- 
tin ſoon rendered him weary of an academic 
lie. The polite entertainments of the town 
more forcibly attracted his attention, but 
mong them all none ſeemed to fix ſo ſtrong a 
thaim on his regards as the theatre, of which 
he ſoon found himfelf a propenſity for being 
pot only a ſpectator but a performer. His in- 
timacy with the celebrated Mr. Wilks might 
robably ſtrenthen that inclination in him, 
nd when that gentleman engaged himſelf to 
Mr. Aſhbury, the manager of the Dublin 
theatre, Mr. Farquhar was ſoen introduced 
n the ſtage through his means. Ju this litu- 
nion he continued no longer than part of 
one ſeaſon, nor made any very conſiderable 
ſeure, For though his perſon was ſufficient- 
ly in his favour, and that he was poſſeſſed of 
the requiſites of a ſtrong retentive memory, a 
juſt manner of ſpeaking, and an eaſy and 
degant deportment, yet his naturs] diffi- 
lence and timidity, or what is uſually term- 
e the ſtage-terror, which he was never able 
lo overcome, added to a thin inſufficiency ot 
wice, were ſtrong bars, in the way of his 
ſueceſs, more eſpecially in tragedy. — How- 
wer, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, it 
s not improbable, as from his amiable pri- 
nte behaviour he was much eſteemed, and 
bd never met with the leaſt repulſe from the 
udience in any of his performances, that he 
vight have continued much longer on the 
lage, but for an accident which determined 
tim to quit it on a ſudden ; for being to 
play the part of Guyomar in Dryden's In- 
tn Emperor, Who kills Vaſquez, one of 
the Spaniſh Generals, Mr. Farquhar, by 
ome miſtake, took a real ſword inſtead of a 
foil on the ſtage with him, and in the en 

ngement wounded his brother tragedian, 
who afted Vaſquez, in ſo dangerous a man- 
der, that although it did not prove mortal, 
te was a long time before he recovered it; 
md the conſideration of the fatal conſequen- 
ts that might have enſued, wrought ſo 
ſtrongly on our author's humane diſpoſition, 
that he took up a reſo'ution never to go on 
de ſtage again, or ſubmit himſelf to the pol- 
bility of ſuch another miſtake. Thus did 


dis 1 Mr, Farquhar quit the ſtage, at a period ot 
J q tte when few have even attempted to go on 
po 0 for at this juncture he could not have been 
Sei ech more than ſeventeen years of age, ſince 
bol ene time afterwards, when Mr. Wilks, be- 
_ oy engaged again to Drury Lane theatre, 
"life t Dublin, Mr. Farquhar accompanied him 


d London 3 and this event happened no 
ter than in the year 1696, at which time 
was but cighteen, Here his abilities 
dreſs met with conſiderable 


d apreeable 


FAR 

enconragement, and in particular recom- 
mended him to the patronage of the earl 
of Orrery, who gave him a lieutenant s 
commiſſion in his own regiment, then, in 
Irelaad, which he held ſeveral years, and 
in his military capacity conſtantly behav- 
ed without reproach, giving on many o- 
caſions proofs of great bravery and conduct. 

But theſe were not all the perfections which 
appeared in Mr. Farqufar ; and Mr. Wilks, 
who well knew his humour and abilities, 
and was convinced that he would make a 
much more conſpicuous figure as a dramatic 
writer than as a theatrical performer, never 
ceaſed his ſolicitations on that head, till he 
had prevailed on him to undert ke a comedy, 
which he compleated and brought on the 
ſtage in 1698. This was his Love and a 
Bottle, a comedy, which,” though written by 
its author when under twenty years of age, 
yet contain ſuch a variety ot incidents ard 
characters, and ſuch a ſprightlineſs of dia- 
logue, as muſt convince us, that even then 
he had a very conſiderable knowledge of the 
world, and a very clear judgment of the man- 
ners of mankind ; and the ſucceſs of it, even 
notwithſtanding that Mr. Wilks, the town's 
great favourite in comedy, had no part in it, 
was equal to it's deſert. Whether this play 
made it's appearance before or after he recciv- 
ed his commiſſion, does not ſeem very clear, 
but it is evident that his military avocations 
did not check his dramatic talents, but on the 
contrary rather improved them, fince in ma- 
ny of his plays, more eſpecially in his Re- 
cruiting Officer, he has admirably availed him- 
ſelf of the obſervations of life and character, 
which the army was able ſo amply to ſupply 
him with. And with ſuch an caſy pleafan- 
try, and yet ſo ſevere a critical juftice, has 
he rallied the foibles, follies and vices even 
ot thoſe characters that he might have been 
ſuppoſed the moſt partial to, that it has been 
obſerved, if he had not been Kimſeif an 
Iriſhman and an officer, it wou'd have been 
almoſt impoſlivle for him to have avoided, 
the reſentments which would probably have 
fallen on him for the liberty he has taken in 
tome ot his pieces with the characters of 
ſome of the gentlemen of the army, as well 
as wi eh thoſe of a neighbouring kingdom. 
[he ſucceſs of his firſt play eſtabliſhed his 
reputation, and encouraged him to proceed, 
and the winter ſeaſon of the jubilee year 
1700, gave the public his favourite — lug 
the Conflant Couple, in which the gay airy hu- 
mour thrown into the character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, were ſo well ſuited to Mr. Wilks's 
talents, that they gave him ſuch an opportu- 
nity of exertion, as greatly heighrened his 
reputation with the E and in great mea- 
ſure repaid thoſe acts of friendſhip which he 
had ever beſtowed on Mr. Farquhar, This 
piece was played fifty-three _— in the frtt 
leaſon, and has juſtly continued in higheſteem 
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ever ſince, The following year produced | 


a ſequel to it; which, though mach the moſt 
indiffe ent or all his plays, yet met with to- 
lerable ſneceſs, and indeed with much better 
thin the comedy of the Incanſtant, which he 
| gave o the public two years afterwards, vi. 
in 1703, and which vaſtly excelled it in 
point of intrinſic merit. But the failure of 
the laſt-mentioned piece was entirely owing 
to he inundation of foreign entertainments 
of muſic, finging, dancing, &c. which at 
that time broke in upon the Engliſh (tage in 
a torrent, ſeemed with a magical infatuation 
at once to take poſſeſſion of Britiſh taſte, 
and occaſioned a total neglect of the more 
valuable and intrinſic productions of our own 
countrymen, This little diſcouragement, 
however, did not put a ſtop to our author's 
ardour for the entertainment of the public, 
fince we find him till writing till almoſt the 
hour of his death; his Beaux Stratagem having 
been written during his laſt illneſs, and his 
death happening during the run of it. Not- 
withſtanding the ſeveral diſappointments and 
vexations which this gentleman met with 
during his ſhort ſtay in this tranſitory world, 
nothing ſcemg to have been able to overcome 
the readineſs. of his genius or the eaſy good- 
nature of his diſpoſition ; for he began and 
finiſhed his well-known comedy of the Beaux 
Stratagem in about fix weeks, during his laſt 
Hlneſs, notwithſtanding that he, for great 
part of the time, was extremely ſenſible of 
the approaches or death, and even forctold 
what actually happened, viz. that he ſhould 
die before the run of it was over. Nay, in 
fo calm and manly a manner did he treat the 
expectation of that fatal event, as even to 
be able to exerciſe his wonted pleaſantry on 
the very ſubject. For while his play was in 
rchearſal, his friend Mr, Wilks, who fre- 
quently viſited him during his illneſs, ob- 
{ſerving to him that Mrs. Oldfield thought 
he had dealt too freely with the character of 
Mrs. Sullen, in giving her to Archer, with- 
out ſuch a proper diyorce as might be a ſe- 
curity for her konour, — Oh,” replied 
the author, with his accuſtomed vivacity, “ I 
will, if ſhe pleaſes, ſalve that immediately, 
by getting a real divorce, marrying her my- 
ſelf, and giving her my bond that the ſhall 
be a real widow in leſs than a fortnight.” 
But nothing can give a more perfect idea of 
that diſpoſition I have hinted at in him, 
than the very laconie but expreſſive bil let 
which Mr. Wilks found after his death 
among his papers directed to himſeif, and 
which, as a curiofity in it's kind, I cannot 
refrain from giving to my readers; it was as 
follows, 
Dear Bob, L 

© J have not any thing to leave thee to 
« perpetuate my memory, but two helpleſs 
« oils; look upon them ſometimes, and 
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[** think of him that was, to the laſt wo. 
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 Gewyge Farquhar," 
nor would it be doing juitice to Mr. Witks's 
memory not to obſerve in this place, that 
he paid the moſt punctual regard to the re. 
queſt of his dying friend, by ſhewing them 
every act of regard, and when they became 
fit to be put out into the world, procured a 
benefic for each of them for that purpoſe. 
FARRA'GINOQUS, Adj. | farrago, far- 


| 


raginis, Lat.] compoſed of differen; things FAS'C 
or perſons. Huddled. Mixed. boned, © 
FARRA'GO, S. [Lat.] a mixed maſs ; a Wachant: 
medlcy. FAST 
FAR TRIER, S. [ ferrier, Fr. from ferre, Ne form 


Fr. iron, ] one who makes and fixes ſhoes on 
horſes. One who proteſles to cure the diſ- 
caſes of horſes, 

To FARRIER, V. N. to practiſe phyſic 
on horſes: 

FAR ROW, S. [ farr, Sax. frarb. Sax. ] « 
litter of pigs. 

ToFARROW, V. N. to produe or bring 
forth pips, 27 to ſwine, 

FART, S. [y, Sax. vert, Belg. furtz, 
Teut.] wind Kies behind. ſe 
Fig FAR'T, V. N. to break wind be- 

ind. 

FAR'THER, Adj. ſ this is erroneouſly 
taken to be the comparative degree of far, 
which would analogicaliy make only Var, 
the ancient ſpelling might poſſibly be forth, 
fortber, from furthor, or further, the o and 
being frequently changed for each other in 
woſt languages | at a greater diſtance, applied 
to ſituation. Longer. One more, or 2 
Uronger, applied to arguments, Adverbial- 
ly ; at, or to a great diſtance, Moreover ; 
again; beſides. 

FAR TIHERMORE, Adv. [ more proper- 
ly furtber note] moreover ; beſides, over ang 


drinkit 
lining f 
FA'ST 
dercin : 


above. ** Fart ermare, the leavcs, body, &c. WF not in 
Raleigh. Fix 

To FAR “TH ER, V. A. to promote, ad-. C 
vance, countenance, or encourage. More rr, or t| 
properly ſpelt, further. 

FAR THES T, Adj. I far or r- WM FAST, 
and g, a Sax. termination for the {uperiative requ. 
degree] moſt diſtant; at or to the gre. teſt BI To FA 
diſtance. ö ment, t 

FAK THING, S. [ feerrt ling, Sax. from e ſettle « 
ferrtha, Sax. ] the ſmalleſt Engylith coin, de- Hof. 
ing the fourth part of a penny. impreſ: 

FAR'T-INGALE, S. [vertugalle, E.. ed with 
werdagal, Span. degarde, Belg.) a hoop, 0! Bi FA'ST] 
petticoat ufed to make the others ſtand out, Mikes firm 
by means of circles of whalcbune, or cane. Wt move 

FAS CES, S. Lat.] axes tied up in a bun- MAS TE 
dle with rods or ſtaves, and horne before the food, 
Roman magiſtrates, as an enſign uf autho- FAS TI 
rity. Ginful 

FASCIA'TION, S. in Surgery, a band- FAST I 

ſqueami 


age, or the act aud mauuer of Linding parts 
6 40 


FAST'N 


FAS 


FAT 


* 


To FAS cIN ATE. v. A. Yee, Sax. ] firmneſs, or firm adherence, A ſtrong 


! applied to (tile, © Bring his ſtile from all 
; looſe groſsneſs to ſuch firm fajineſs in La- 
tin, as in Demoſthenes." Aſchom. 

FAT”, Adj. [ fer, Sax fir, Teut.] full 


Grofs, dull. Far minds. 


or ſnch things as may make him fat. A 

FA'T”, S. from the Adjective in Anato- 
my, a white oily and ſulphureocs part of the 
blood, to be found immediately under the 


lin, in all parts of the body except the fore- 


It is divided into two forts, 1ſt. 
that which we have already deſcribed, which 
is (tiled by anatomiſis pingzedo ; the other is 
whiter, harder, more brittle, and lefs caſy to 
liqueſy than the former, and is tound in the 


cavities of the abdomen, omentum, &c, 
Both kinds ferve as a nitural baliam to pre- 


velloping or cheathing the ſalts with which 


ing thoſe parts through which they paſs. 

FAT”, S. | fat, fatia, Sar.] à velicl in 
which any thing is put to ferment or ſoak, 
It is generally written and pronounced wat, 
but mproperly if derived from the Saxon, as 
moſt of our monoiyllables are. 

Fo FAT”, V. A. to make fat, plump or 
flethy by feeding, Ncutei ly, to grow plump, 


FATAL, Adj. [Fr. fatal, Lat.] 2 
inevitable deſtruction. Cauſed by fate, deſ- 


FA'TALISM, 8. the doct: ine or opinion 
that the occurrencies of lite are eſtabliſhed by 
« Some perſons 
have accuſed our author of fataliſm.”” ar- 

FA/TALIST, S. one who believes that all 
things happen by invincille neceſſity, | 

FATALITY, S. | fatalitf } a pre- deter- 
mined order or ſeries of things and events. 
An in vineible influence or 
A tendency to danger, deſtruction or 
© The moſt conſidera- 


FA'CALLY, Adv. mortally; ſo as to oc- 
By the decree of fate. 


* .] to bewitch, or influence by enchant- hold; a fortreſs. Cloſeneſs or conciicneſs, 
ent, witchcraft, or ſpells, 
ks's FASCINA'TION, 8. + v any Lat. 
that dect of bewitching or enchanting. 
. re. asc Nk, S. Fr. pronounced feuſceer}| 
hem n Fortification, tugots, or ſmall branches ot fed, fleſhy, plump; or covered with an oily 
me ¶ bers, bound up in bundles, which are mixed; ſubſtance, 0 
dab earth, and ſerve to fil} up trenches, to Dryd, Figuratively, wealthy, rich, or ſuf- 
b. kreen the men, make parapers of trenches. , Hcient to er able à perſon to live on luxuries 
ar- &c, . 
— FAS'CINOUS, $8. [ farinum, Lat.] occa- fat beneſice. Ayhfe, 
ned, or operating by witchcratt, {pells, or 
; a Whenchantment. 
FASHION, S. f fae:n, Fr, fartion, Ital. 
erre, Ne form, make, mode, or cut off any thing. 
; on oftom, or the form which is molt com he:d, eyelids, ps, under-part ot the ear, ſero- 
di- Wnonly made uſe of. Men if faſbi x, implies tum, &c, 
wk, tiate, dignity. 
'yſic To FASHION, V. A. nner, Fr.] to 
make or mould in à particular form or thape. 
.it, or adapt. To make according to the 
rode. 
ring FASHIONABLE, Adj. eſtabliſhed by 
nſtom, faſhion, or mode. According to the ſerve the body, and by mixing with and en- 
tr, Ngcral taſte. Obſervant of the mode. 
FASHUIONABLENESS, S. conformity to | the blood abounds, keep them from corrod- 
be- Ne reigning taſte or mode. 
FASHIIONARLY, Adj in a manner con- 
uſly mahle to the reigning caſte, or mode. 
far, WI fASHIONIST, S. a perſon who follows 
rer, mode in dreis to a degree of aſſectation. 
th, top, 
d « Wl FAST, v. A. [ /zf an, Sax. fften, 
in oth. afar, Belg.] to abitain from cating 
lied I drinking. To mortify the body by ab- fleſhy or fat. 
r 2 {ning from food, on a religious account. 
na- FA'ST, S. [from the verb | a ſpace of time, 
'er ; erein a perſon takes little or no food. | tiny or neceſſity. 
in abſtinence from food on account of te- 
per- tion. 
and Wi FA'ST, Adj. [n, Sax. vaſt, Belg.] firm, an unalterable neceſſity. 
&c. not in danger of falling or of being mov- 
Fixed: Deep or ſound, applied to] burton. 
ad-. Clofed or ſhut cloſe, applied to a 
lore Nr, or the eyelids, &c. With a quick mo- 
M. 
ASt, Adv. firmly; immoveably; ſwift- 
frequently. / A decree of fate. 
telt BY To FA'STEN, v. A. to make firm. To} bias. 
went, tie, or link together. To affix death: Mortality. 
r01 80 ſettle or make a thing ſtick without fail- | ble fatality.” Brown, 
de- WW; off, To lay on with force and ſtrength ; 
impreſs, Neuterly, to ſtick or adhere. | caſion death. 
FE. uith on. 


FA'STENER, S. a perſon or thing that 
«es firm, ties or binds, ſo as a thing will 
* move or fall off. 

FASTER, S. one who faſts or abſtains 
m food 


FASTUYDIOUS, Adj. [ feflidieſus Lat.) 
Ginful ; nice; ſqueamiih, 
FASTID'IOUSLY, Adv. in a diſdainfui 
(queamiſh manner, 


FAST'NESS, S. [feflenrefſr, faftreſſe, 


FA'TE, S. an inevitable neceſſity depend- 
ing on ſome fixed, or ſuperior cauſe. The 
decree of God, whereby he has inevitably or- 
dained what ſhall or ſhall not come to pals. 
The Stoical fate is a natural and invariable 
ſucceſſion of all things from eternity, indiſſo- 


| lably linked together. Phyſical fate is an or- 


der and ſeries of natural cauſes appropriated 
to their effects. Aſtrological fate is a neceſ- 
ſary ſeries or order of events, ſuppoſed to 
flow from the influence and poſition of che 
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FAT 


heavenly bodies, Figuratively, a neceſſary 
or predetermined event. Death; deſtruction. 
The cauſe, of death. ; 

FA“ TED, adj. decreed by fate. Inveſted with 
any quality by fete. Having the power of fatal 
determination. Thy fared ſky.” Shak. 

FA'THER, S. ſthe 4 pronounced broad, 
from fader. Sax. fader, Dan, | one who has 
contributed to the generation of one of his 
own kind. Figuratively, the firſt anceſtor ; 
a title generally given to a perſon in years. 
An inventor, © Juba] was the father of all 
ſuch as handle the harp, Gen. iv. 21. A 
title given to the eccletiaſiical writers of the 
ficſt centuries. One who deals with, and acts 
towards another with the kindneſs and affec- 
tion of a parent The title of a popiſhi con- 
ſeſſor, particularly that of a jeſuit. The ap- 
pellation of one of the perſons in the bleſſed 
and adorable Trinity; likewiſe called our 
Father, on account of giving us being, of pro- 
tecting us with a fatherly kindneſs, — of 
adopting us as coheirs with Chriſt in the 
ſyſtem of redemption; alluding to theſe be- 
nefits we (tile him in our prayers. ** Our 
Father which art in heaven.“ Maze. vi. 

FA*'THER-IN-LAW, S. a huſband, or 
wife's father. 

To FA'THER, V. A. to adopt a perſon 
for one's ſon or daughter. To adopt or pre- 
tend to be the author of a thing. To aſcribe 
# perſon or thing to another as his offspring 
or production. 

FAI HERHOOD, S. the ſtate of a parent 
or father, 

FA'THERLESS, Adj. [ federlice, Sax.] 
without a father. 

" FA*'i HER LINESS, S. the tenderneſs and 
affection of a father. 

FA'THERLY, Adj. [ feederleas, Sax.] 
with the affection and tenderueſs of a fa- 


ther. 

FA'THOM, S. eden. fetbm, Sax. ] a 
long meaſore containing ſix feet, or two yards, 
being taken from the ſpace a man can reach 
with both his arms extended: At fea there 
are three kinds of fathoms, eſtimated accord- 
ing to the different bulks of veſſels; 1ſt, that 
of men of war contain fix feet. 2dly, the 
middling, or that of merchant ſhips five and 
a half feet, Jah; the ſmall fathom, uſed in 
fly-boats or fiſhing veſſels, and is only five 
feet, Fipuratively, depth of penetration; 
comprehenfivencſs, or extent of underſtangd- 
ing- Another of his futhem they have 
none. Shak. 

To FAT HOM, V. A. to ſound or find 
the depth of water at fea or in a river. Fi- 
gpratively, to reach or comprehend. To pe- 
netrate, ſound, or go to the bottom of a ſyb- 
It or deſign, 

- F//THOMLESS, Adj. having no bot 
tam, or which is ſo deep as not to be mea- 


| 


FAV 


with both arms extended. * Byekle in derte 
waſte moſt fathomleſs.” Shak. Not to The; 
comprehended. | To aſſift 

To FA'TIGATE, v. A. | fatigatus, U FA 
of fatigo, Lat.] to exhauſt, to make fain{WW{ounten 
languid or weary with exceſs of labour. ee, o 


quickened what in fleſh was fatipate.”” St; 


FATI GUE, S. [Fr from fatipo, Lat yanted. 
languor, faintneſs. Figuratively, the ca With 
ot wearineſs. favour © 

FATI'GUEF, V. A to tire, exhauſt, iMi/ uf. 
make taint and languid with labour. aroſe, a 

FA'TLING, S. a young beaſt or anin de face 
fattened for ſlaughter. ine fav 

FA'TNER, S. that which makes f FA'V 
* The encotnium of fatner of the earth e, co! 
Mart. Scridl. the far 

FA'UNESS, S. the quality of being fieſh vent: 
plump, or fat. Greaſe. Slimineſs; ter wwrable 
lity. That which cauſes or produces ple FA'V 
ty. © The clouds drop fatneſs.”" Pſalm, il in pa 

To FAT TEN, V. A. to make fat couragir 
feeding, To make fruitful, applied to ground FA'V 
To feed grofly. To increaſe, Neuterly, t or affect 
grow fat or fleſhy ; to be pampered. FA/V 

FAT”'UOS, Adj. [f fatuus, Lat.] ſtupid ves. 
fooliſa; applied to the underſtanding. 1Whey ſt: 
laſory, deceitful, alluding to the meteor calWjmned e 
ed jack-a-Janthorn, which often lures the if.” F. 
norant and unwary into dangers. ** Henq FA'V 
fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. unten 
Derh, FA'V 

FATUTTY, S. [ fatuvtf, Fr.] foolilhWFr- favs 
neſs ; a low degree ot madneſs or frenzy. Maler kir 

FAT'TY, Adj. abounding in fat; oily WJ the f 

| greaſy. FA 

FAU“ CET, S. [ fauſſet, Fr.] a woode above ot 
pipe, forced into a barrell to give paſſage FAN 
the liquor, and ſtopped with a peg or ſri Young 
gor. . To F 

FAVILLOUS, Adj. [ favilla, Lat.] en; it 
fiſting of aſkes. * The favillous, particles. rental 
Brown. uſe of i 

FAULT, S. { faut, favte, Fr. falta, Span died to 

a flight defect or crime. A deviation from hun 2 pe 
or tranſgrefſion of a rule in ſome trifling eiii T. 
cumſlance. A detect; blame; abſence{MWgnifica 
want; from the French, faute d'un aut FA'W 
„ For fault of a better.“ Shak. This ſen" fav: 
is not in uſe. Perplexed; embarraſſed ; FAN 
luding to the hunting phraſe. © The hounW{wning 
are at fault. i. e. Have loſt ſcent, and can}. EEA 
not find out the game again. ſubjeRt | 

FAU'LTILY, Adv. blamefully ; Wrong to : 
ly. Improperly, or — FEA” 

FAU'LTINESS, S. the quality of trat belg. fe 
reſſing a law in ſome ſlight particular, riſing t. 

FAU'L LESS, Adj, without defed Way bef 
per ect; blameleſs. 8 freſence 

FAU'LTY, adj. blameable, or to be fou may b 
fault with in a flight degree, Defe&tivg®e cauſc 
„A fuulty helmet.“ Bacon. made uſe 

To FA'VOUR, v. A. [ faves, Lat.] . He wl 

Hall fall 


ſupport, encourage, promote, or advance! 
un 


tured, I hat which cannot be encompaſſed | 


To b 


FEA 


mdertaking. To reſemble in features, 
The gentleman favoured his maſter.” Spe. 
To aſſiſt, ſupport, or encourage a perſon, 

1 La FA/VOUR, S. | fawveur, Fr. favor, Lat. | 
' fainWcountenance, ſupport or encouragement, De- 
„ace, or vindication. In fawour of which 
ey are here alledged.“ Rogors, A kindneſs 

La Wanted. Leave, permiſſion, or pardon. 
cu Wich your favour.” Dryd. The object of 
eur or kindneſs. ** His chief delight and 
four.” Par. Le. A ribband formed into 
1roſe, and worn as a cockade. Features of 
the face Look, or aſpect. A youth of 
ine favour and ſhapc. Bac. 

FA/\VOUR ABLE, Adj. kind; affeQtion- 
ne; conducive to; tender. None can have 
the favourable thought.” Dryd. Conve- 
nent; ſuited to a particular delign. ** Fa- 
wurable tor the making of levies.” Clarend. 

FAVOURABLENESS, S. kindneſs ſhew- 
& in pardoning a pc: ſoa's defects, and in en- 
curaging his undertakings. 
FA'VOURABLY, Adv. kindly, tenderly, 
or aſſectionately. 

FA/VOURED, Part. regarded with kind- 
jeſs, *©* Oft with ſome fawveur'd traveller 
they ſtray,” Pope, Featured: but always 
ped either with ell or il. All i/-fawour- 
4. F. Queen, 

FA'VOURER, S. one who encourages or 
countenance-+. 

FA'VOURITE, 8. {from ſavori, faworite, 
fr. faworita, Ital.] one regarded with parti- 
galar kindneſs, and diſtinguiſhed from others 
by the familiarities or kindneſſes ſhewn him. 
FA'VUURITE, Adj. eſteemed, or beloved 
above others. A favourite child. 

FA'WN, S. [ facon, Fr. from fan, old Fr.] 
2 young deer. 

To Fa/WN, V. A. [ faane, Il. the bo- 
ſom; it being uſual to hug a child amidſt 
parental endearments to that place. ] to make 
ue of inſinuating and alluring geſtures, ap- 
plied to a dog. Figuratively, to endeavour to 
pin a perſon's favour, by ſervile complian- 
es. To bring forth a fawn ; in its primary 
benification. 

FA'WNER, S. one who endeavours to 
pin favour by ſerv le complianees. 

FA'WNINGLY, Adv. in a cringing 
hwning, and ſervile manner. 

FE ALTY, S. [ feaulte, Fr. of feal, Fr. a 
lubjeQt] duty due from a ſubject to a king; 
Wy to a ſuperior, 

FEA'R, S. | firran, aſeran, Sax. waer, 
belp. feakle, Erie] an uneaſineſs of mind 
ning trom the thought of future evil that 
may befal us. Dejection, or dread at the 
freſence of any perſon or thing, who is able 
r may be inclined to hurt us. Figuratively, 
the cauſes, or the object of fear. Something 
made uſe of to ſcare deer or birds by its noiſe. 
He who fleeth from the noife of the fear 
hall fall into the pit.“ Iſa. xxiv. 18. 


le in 
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FEA 


prehend evil from. To affect with an ap- 

pre henſion of miſchief or evil. “ Setting it 

up to fear, the birds of prey.” Shak, Neu- 

teraly to be affected with dread from the ap- 
rehen un of future evil, 

FEARFUL, Adj. timorous, afraid. Uſed 
with of before the object of terror. Awful, 
commanding reverence. ** Glorious in ho- 
lineſs; fearful in praiſes.” Exad. xv. 11. 
Terrible; frightſul ; affecting with an ap- 
prehenſion of tuture evil, or fear. 

FEA'RFULLY, Adv. in a manner which 
ſhews or cauſes fear. 

FEA'RFULNEESS, S. an habitual dread 
or fear. Timorouſneſs. An apprehenſion 
ot having done, or doing any thing which is 
amiſs, or may expoſe to blame or puniſh. 
ment, 

FEA'RLESS, Adj. free from fear. Not 
hindered from action by the apprehenſion of 
either miſchief or evil, Not regarding 
danger. ; 

FEASIBULITY, S. [ from fraſble] a thing 
that is practicable. The poſſibility of a thing 
being done. | 

FEA'SIBLE, Adj. [ faifible, Fr.] practi- 
cable, ſuch as may be done, 

FEA'SIBLY, Adv. ſoas to be practicable, 
or poſſibl 

F EAST. S. [ ſefte, Fr. eum, Lat.] a 
ſumptuous entertainment fur a number of 
perſons. An anniverſary day of rejoicing. 
Something nice, or delicious, 

To FEA'ST, V. N. to eat ſumptuouſly ; 
to live on coſtly and delicious food. To 

tify. ; 

FEA'STFUL, Adj. feſtival, or rejoicing, 
On feafiſul days.” Milten, Luxurious, 
riotous, 

FEA T, S. [ fait, Fr.] x thing done; an 
act or exploit. trick. An odd or extra- 
ordinary motion or exertion of the limbs, 
4% All feats of activity.“ Bacon. 

FEATHER, S. (pronounced f#ber, with 
ſhort, from fetber, — the covering of 
birds, and that by which they are enabled to 
fly. Whoever conſiders the commodiouſ- 
neſs of this dreſs for the inhabitants of the 
air, either for keeping them warm or dry, for 
enabling their flight, by the manner in which 
they are diſpoſed all over their bodies, and 
ſeveral other particulars reſpeCQting their con- 
ſtruction &c, muſt acknowledge that they 
proclaim the wiſdom of an omniſcient maker. 
Figuratively, kind, nature, or ſpecies, ** I 
am not of that feather.” Shak, An orna- 
ment. A mere empty title: A mere pl 
thing, or ſomething fit only to divert. WA 
wit's feather.” Pope. 

To FEATHER, V. A. to Creſs in, or fit 
with feathers. To tread, applied to a cock. 
To enrich, to adorn. To feather himſelf.” 
Bac. To feather erc's re, is to grow rich 
to ſcrape riches topether ; allnding to a bird's 


To FEAR, V. A. [ feran, Sax. ] to ap- 


23 lecting feathers ſor liuing its neſt. 
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FEE 
_ FEA'THERED,, Adj. cloathed or carrying 
feathers. 

FEA'THER LESS, Adj. without feathers. 

FEA'TLY, Adv. in a ncat, ſkilltul, cu- 
rious, or dextrous manner. . 

FEATURE, S. | faiture, old Fr.] th 
make of the face, or any lineament of it. 

To FEATURE, V. A. to reſemble in 
countenance, To favour, Figuratively, to 
reflect the likeneſs of a perſon. © A glaſs 
that featured them.” Shak. 

To FEA'ZE, V. A. to untwiſt the end of 
a rope, and reduce it again to flax, 


FE'BRIFUGE, S. Fr. £:bris, Lat. and 


ker Lat.] in Medicine, a remedy to cure a 
ever. 

FEBRIFUGE, Adj. having the power of 
curing a fever. 

FEBRUARY, S. | fo called from ſcbrua, 
the name of a feaſt held by the Romans in 
behalf of the manes of the deceaſed. Fe- 
bruus, Lat. is the name for Pluto] the name 
of the ſecond month in the year. 

FE'CULENCE, FECULENCY, S. cu. 
tentia, Lat.] foulneſs, applied to liquors. 
Figuratively, dregs ; ſediments. 

FECULENT, Adj. foul, not clear, ap- 
plied to liquors. 

FE'CUND, S. [ fecundus, Lat, ] fruitful ; 
abounding in children. The leſs fecund 
or fruitful of children they be.” Craunt. 

FECUNDA/ TION, S. { facandatus, Lat.] 
the act of making fruitful. ** As a med eine 
of fecundation. Brown. 

FECU'NDITY, S. the quality of pro- 
ducing our bringing forth in great abun- 
— The power of producing or bringing 

th. 

FED, the preter and participle pa of 
FEED. 8 r 

FEDERAL, Adj, [from fadus, Lat.) 
* to a contract, 

„ S. [ea, No, feeb, Sax. ſuibu, 
Goth. ] in 12 7 rnd ns wa in 
perpetual right. A property. A reward, or 
money given to a phyſician or lawyer, A 
2 due or given to a perſon in an 
office. 

FE E- FARM, S. in law, lands holden by 

2 man and his heirs for ever. 

FEE-SiMpLE, S. in law, that whereof 
we are ſeiſed to us and our heirs for cver, 

_ FE'E-TAIL, S. in law, is when lands are 


given to a man, and the heirs of his body; 


ſo that if he have children by a third venter, 
and not of the firſt, they ſhall inherit. 


FEI 


| _ FEF/BLENESS, S. want of ſtrength an hes 0 
Vgour. ; it by. 
FEE LV, Adv. im a weak, feeble, man to F 
ner. ] ton 
To FEE'D, V. A. [Preter & Part. poſſ. -\ bis f 
fodar,Goth.] to ſupply with food. Figurarivel wiſh a | 
to ſupply. Lo graze, or conſume by feeding accoun 
eattle,** Fred your mowing, lands.” I onourilhieermen 
cheeriſh, or kcep alive. To entertain, o ce. 
keep pleaſantly employed. The alteratic FELIC 
of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eye.“ Bac ting JO 
Neuterly, to take food, generally applicd LI 
irrational animals. To turn cattle to pa] a ſt 
ture, or to graze, To live upon, to pre „end 
upon; uſed with on or upon, ſorrow 
FEEDER, S. one who fupplies with food FELL”, 
One that eats. Fipuratively, a nouriſher el; ba 
ſupporter, or encourager. A feder ot ny ſo FF. 
riots.“ Shad. Ito! 
To FEE'L, V. N. Preter. & Part. Pa FELL, 
| felt 3 felan, Sax. ] to perceive by the touch MM FEL.U i 
Figuratively, to grope after ; to ſearch fo ber, & 
by the touch. To have a quick {enſibility ot FELL/D 


| yood or evil which happens to others. Ac- 
tively, to perccive by touching. Figuraively, 
to have the ſenſe of pain or pleaſure, To 
be aſſected by. To know, or be acquainted 
with. © He it himſelf.” To try, found, 
or diſcover. *©* He hath writ this, to fee! my 
affection to your honour.” Shak. 

FEEL, S. the ſenſe of feeling, the touch, 

FEE LER, S. one who can diſtinguiſh by 
the touch, one who feels. 

FEELING, S. the ſenſe whereby we get 
the ideas of hard, ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooih, 


To FEE, V. A. to pay a counſellor or 
phyſician, To bribe. To keep in hire or 
ay. | 
/ FEF'BLE, Adj. [ foible, Fr.] wanting 
ſtrength, weak. 
To FEE'BLE, V. A. to weaken, or de- 
rive of (trenpth. ** Shall that victorous 
band be feebled hue? Shak, 


rough, hot, cold, &c. It is both the grol- Wſhatempt, 
ſelt, and the moſt extenſive of all the ſenſes; Wipicable 
it not that which includes all the reſt. Fi- Winembe 
guratively, perception, ſenſibility, tender- Nernme 
neſs. To FE 
FEE/LINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, WW pair | 
as if ſenſible of feeling any thing one's ſelt. other ir 
So as to affe& others deeply. FELL” 
FEE'T, S. the plural of FOOT, x the ri; 
FEETLESS, Adj. without feet; having {Wnbridg 
no feet. p eats 
To FE/IGN, V. A. [ feindre, Fr.] to in- WF colleg, 
vent; to pretend a thing which is not. To HELL. 
counterfeit or put on the appearance of a being 
thing. “ Feigns a laugh.” Pope, To relate Bin. A 
fictitiouſſy; to table. Your r 
FE/IGNEDLY, Adv. in a fictitious, cout» We a fe/! 
terfeit, or fabulous manner, FELLA 
FEIGNER, 8 an inventor, The au- urs to 
thor of a fable, falſhood or fict on. My fell 
FETNT, Part. [ feint, Fr.] invented. *ELL 
ppoſed to true, or real. Any feint ap- {ciation 
rance.” Locke. more p 
FEINT, S. | feinte, Pr.] a meer ſhow; Biztion, 

a falſe appearance or attempt; a diſguiſc. Noi. 
In Fencing, a falſe offer made at one part F hents 
to draw a perſon off from his guard, when Hm. 
the deſign is to make a real paſs at another. .. Dy \ 
In Rhctoric, a figure wherein the ſpeaker ed in 


touches N party 


FEL 


hes on a ſubject, while be pretends to 
;it by. In Muſic, a ſemitone, 
70 FELYCITATE, V. A. { felicitatus, 
to make happy, © To fill and felici- 
bis ſpirits. Warts, To congratulate ; 
wiſh a perſon joy, or rejoice with a perſon 
jaccount of his having met with ſucceſs, 
ferment, or ſome remarkable good occur- 


ct. F 
FELICITA'TION, s. Fr.] the a@ of 


ing JOY. + 

FELICITY, s. Cid, Fr. felicitas, 
.)] a ſtate wherein a perſon is eaſy without 
u, end joyful without any daſh or mixture 
ſorrow. 

FFLL', Adj. [ felle, Sax. ] void of merey; 
el; barbarous ; ſavage, | 

To FELL. V. A. | fell, 10. and feollan, 
x. ] to knock down. To hew or cut down. 
FELL“, Preter of FALL. 

FELL ER, S. one who hews or cuts down 
ber, &c. 

FELUMONGER, 8. [from fe, Sax,] 
that deals in peliry or ſkins, 

FELL'OE, S. | felge, Dan. and Teut.] 
pieces of wood which make the circum- 
ence of a wheel, Sometimes wrote fally 
ly. 

ELLIOW, S. a companion, One united 
the ſame undertaking. An equal, One 
2 ſuited to another, or one of a pair. 
The felaxv to my ſhoe.” One like to, or 
kmbling another. Sometimes uſed in fa- 
lar diſcourſe for a man or perſon. © A 
liant Flloto. Shak, Sometimes uſed in 
tempt,- to conyey the idea of a low or 
xpicable perſon. A member of a ſociety, 
member of a college, who partakes in its 
dern ment and revenues. 

To FELLOW, V. A. to ſuit or match. 
pair or produce one thing reſembling 
ther in fize, colour, &c, 
FELL'OW-COMMONER, S. one who 


FEN 


| FE'LLY, S. Sce FELLOE.. 
FE'LO de ſe, S. [law Lat. in Law, one 
who wilfully and deliberately Kills himſelf. 

FEL'ON, [Fr. fel, law Lat. fchlen, Teuts 
| faelin, Sax, to be _—_ a perſon guilty 
of ſome crime, which will ſubject him to 
death by the law. A whitlow. 

FEL'ON, Adj. [ felle, Sax.] cruel; bar- 
barous; ſavage. His felon hate.“ Pope, 

FELO/NIOUS, Adj. relating to a felon ; 
figuratively, wicked ; barbarous. 

FELO'NIOUSLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a felon. 

FEL'ONY, S. [ felovie, Fr. felonia, Lat.] 
any crime which ſubjects a man to the pu- 
niſhment of death by the Law. 

FE LT, the Preter. of FEEL. 

FE'LT, S. [Sax.] a kind of ſtuff, or 
cloth, cither of wool alone, or of caſtors, 
camels, conies hair, and lambs wool, wrought 
and fulled with lees and fize, and afterwards 
ſbaped into the form of a hat upon a block, 
A hide or ſkin of animals; from fel, Sax, 
See that the ſelt be looſe.” Mort. 

To FE'LT, V. A. to make cloth or ſtuff 
my by fulling, without weaving or croſling. 
* The ſame wool one man us into a hat. 
Hale. 

FELU “CCA, S. [en, Fr. feiten, Arab.] 
a ſmall ſix-oared veſſel, much uſed in the 
Mediterranean. 

FEMALE, S. [ femelle, Fr.] that ſex 
which bears, produces, or brings forth 
oung. | 

FEMALE, Adj. b-longing to that ſex 
which conceives or bears offspring. 
FE'ME covert, S. [Fr.] in Law, a mar- 
ried woman. 
FE ME ſole, S. [Fr.] in Law, a ſingle, 
or unmarried woman, A feme ſale merchant, 
is a woman in London who carries on a 
trade without her huſband, and is therefore 
charged without him Cuff. of Londen. 


the right of common with another, In 
mbridze, a commoner of the higher order, 
d eats his commons with the tellows of 
college. 
FELLOW- FEELING, S. ſympathy ; or 
being affeQed with the ſufferings * 
b. A combination in order to cheat 
Tour milkwoman and your nurſery maid 
we a felloww-fecling.”” Hi of F. Bull. 
n one who 
durs to promote the ſame end or deſign. 
My fellozww-labourers.”” Dryd. 
fELL/OWSHIiP, S. company; ſociety. } 
beiation z a cunfederacy or union of two 
more perſons by ſome contract, bond or 
Ration. A partnerſhip or joint intereſt, | 
ality. Fondneſs for feaſting or enter- 
ments of drinking, uſed with good. An 
"liſhment at a unjverſity. In Arithmetic, 
ue by which the ſtock of any company is 


FEMININE, Adj, | /eminines, Lat.] of 
that ſex which conceives and bears young. 
Figuratively, ſoft, delicate. Like a woman, 
womaniſh. © Not a man of war, but alto» 
gether feminine.” Raleigh, In Grammar, 
that gender which denotcs a word to belong 
to a temale, 3 

FEMININE, S. a female. Maſculine 
without feminine.” Par. Loft. J 
FE'N, S. [ fn, fenre, Sax.] a wet, moiſt, 
or boggy place on land overflowed with water, 
ſo as not to be ſolid enouph to ſupport the 
weight of a 1 or elſe having ſome 
eminencies of dry land interſperſed with 
rivulets, or pieces of water. 

FEN CE, S. [a contraction of defence] any 
thing made uſe of to gnard from danger. 
„% There is no fence againſt inundations.“ 
L'Eftran, An incloſure, hedge, or paling. 
To FENCE, V. A. to incloſe in a hedge. 


ded in proportion to the feveral ſums 
1 painer brought in. | 


or paling. To defend or guard. Neuter] * 
to praftice the art of fencing. To — 


FER 
apainſt; to uſe ſuch methods as to hinder 
the progreſs of any vice or evil. 
 FEN'/CELESS, Adj. open, or without any 
ineloſure or fence. 

FEN'CER, S. a perſon who fences. One 
who teaches fencing or the art of uſing the 
ſword. 4 : 

FEN'CIBLE, Adj. capable of defence. 

FEN*CING, S. the art of defence, or of 
uſing the ſword. This is in ſo great repute 
in the Eaſt, that none but princes are al- 
lowed to teach it; but in Montaigne's time, 
the nobility of France, looked upon a ſkill 
in this ſcience, in the ſame manner as the 
Romans did on a perfection in dancing, i. e. 
as a very great — Fencing, likewiſe 
ſignifies the hedge or pales uſed to incloſe 
ground. 

To FEN'D, V. A. — deſend] to keep 
off. To fend the bitter cold.“ Dryden, 
Neuterly, to diſpute; or ſhift off a charge. 
« Able to fend and prove with them.” Locke, 
Amongſt the ſailors, the ſame as defend; 
thus, to fend the boat, is to keep it from 
daſhing to pieces, or driving . rocks. 

FEN! DER, S. a plate of iron or braſs 
Jaid before a fire to prevent the coals that 
fall, from rolling upon the floor. Among 
mariners, any thing laid or hung on the ſide 
of a ſhip to keep off violence, 

FEN/NEL, S. F fenol, Sax. fencbel, 
Teut. fenouil, Fr.] in Botany, an umbel- 
Jated flower. Linnæus, ſomewhat impro- 

rly, has joined it with the ancthum, which 

longs to the ſecond ſect of his fifth 
claſs. The leaves, ſeeds, and roots of the 
common ſort are uſed in medicine; the root 
bring one of the five opening roots, the ſeed 
one of the great carminative ſeeds, and the 
leaves made uſe of in diſtilling a ſimple 
water. 

FEN'NY, Adj. [from en] ſoft, applied 
to ground; marſhy; mooriſh. Inhabiting, 
or dwelling in a marſn. A fenny ſnake.” 
Shak. 

FE'ODAL, Adj. [ feoda!, Fr.] held from 
another. 

FE/ODARY, S. [from frodum, law Lat.) 
_ who holds his eſtate under a ſuperior 
rd. 7 

To FE OFF, V. A. > feeffer, Fr. 
feoffo, law Lat.] to put Walt ion. To 
give a right of poſſeſſion. 

FEOFFE,, S. [ ferffatur, law Lat. Se, 
Fr.] a perſon put in poſſeſſion. 

FEO'FFER, S. one who gives poſſeſſion 
in fee ſimple. 

FEOFFMENT, S. [ feoffamentum, law 
Lat.] in Law, a grant of lands to another 
in fee, that is to him and his heirs for ever. 

FERITY, S. | feritas, Lat.] barbarity ; 
cruelty, wildneſs. © The moſt abject and 
ſtupid ferity.” Weiedro. Not in uſe. 


FER 
ting the particles into an inteſtine comm 
tion. Neuterly, to have its parts put in 
inteſtine commotion. 

FERMENT, S. [ Fr. fermentum, Lat 
that which cauſes an inteſtine motion in 
fluid. Figuratively, the inteſtine motion 4 
the partieles applied to fluids, A commotic 
or tumulr. | 

FERME'NTABLE, Adj. capable of ha 
ing its parts fermented, 

FERMENTA'TIQN, S. [Fr. 1 
Lat.] inteſtine motion of the ſmall inſenſib 
particles of a thing, 

FERMENTA'TIVE, Adj. cauſing an 
teſtine commotion, 

FER'N, S. Harn, Sax. ] in Botany, a plar 
growing on ſtumps of trees in woods, an 
on the banks of ditches, 

FERNANDES, JUAN, a little uninh 
bited iſland of the S. Sea, reckoned to be i 
S. America, and province of Chili. It ſee 
to ſailors to be a very mountainous place 2 
a diſtance, and extremely rugged and irre 
gular, but, when they come near it, the 
are aprecably deceived, for it is covered wit 
woods, every where interſperſed with th 
fineſt valleys, cloathed with a moſt beautit 
verdure, and watered with numerous ſtream 
and caſcades, there being no valley of an 
extent but what is watered with a till. It 
viſited by all the Engliſh ſhips that pa 
through the S. Sea, and is of excellent u. 
for recovering the ſailors who are ſick of th 
ſcurvy, for the refreſhments it produces ſoo 
reſtore them to their health and vigour. [ 
is the only commedious place in thoſe ſe: 
where the Britiſh cruiſers can refreſh and re 
cover their men, after their paſſage rount 
Cape Horn, where they may remain ſom 
time without alarming the Spaniſh coaſt 
This iſland lies in lat. S. 43. 40. and is 334 
miles from the continent of Chili, It 
greateſt length is between 12 and 15 miles 
and its greateſt breadth not quite 6. T 
only ſafe anchoring is on the N. fide of thi 
iſland, in Cumberland-bay. The foil on th 
northern part is very looſe, and ſhallow, ft 
that trees ſoon periſh for want of root. The 
are molt of them of the aromatic kind, and 
there are none fit for timber, except th 
myrtles. Here are alſo pimento and cabbage 
trees, and a great number of plants, of v: 
rions kinds, which are unknown in the 
parts, except water-creſſes, purſlain, ant 


and Sicilian raddiſhes, formerly ſown her 
Here were a great number of goats, but &. 
Spaniards have diminiſhed them by puttiv 
large dogs on ſhore, who have deſtroyed 3 
thoſe they could come at. There are a gfe 
number of ſeals about the iſland, and ans 
ther amphibious creature, called a Sca-lion 
they bear ſome reſemblance to a ſeal, thoug 


* To FERMENT, V. A. [ fermenter, Fr. 
fermento, Lat.] to exalt, or rarify by put- 


much larger, for they are from 12 to? 


feet in length, and from 8 to 15 in circum 
terenc 


wild ſorret, beſides a vaſt number of turnips 
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FER 
rence, Their ſkins are covered with ſhort 
Wr, of a light dun culour, but their tails 
ad fins, which ſerve them for fert on tho-e, 
ue almoſt black. The ſailors feed upon 
vth of theſe, calling the one veal, and the 
aber beef, Belides, there are very large cod, 
malie, gropers, large breams, maids, lilver- 
{h, congers of a peculiar kind, and, above 
ill, a black fiſh which is very delicious, called 
ſome a chimney-ſweeper, and in ſhape 
bmewhat reſembles a carp. Admiral 
Anſon landed here in 1741, and Alexander 
lk tk, a Scotchman, lived here four years 
ud four months alone, till he was taken in 
by an Engliſh ſhip which paſſed that way. 

FER'NEY, Adj. overgrown or abounding 
mth fern. 

FERO'CIOUS, Adj. | ferace, Fr. ferox, 
Lit.] wild, untamed, ſavage, brutal: Zach 
krecious feature. Pope. 


 FERO'CITY, S. | ferocite, Fr. ferecitas, 
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lace i.] fierceneſs or ſavageneſs of diſpoſition. 
4 inn FER'RET, S. | fared, Brit. furet, Fr.] a 
„ the ſmail animal with red eyes, and a long ſnout, 
Jain ed to catch rabbets, or rats. A kind of 
th row tibband made of filk, with a mix- 
autitu ute of thread or cotton 
krean To FER RET, V. A. to hunt or drive 
of nent of a lurking place.“ The arch-biſhop 
I /errered hid. out of all his holds.“ Heylin. 
t pa Ui:d with cut before the hiding place. 
ent vi FER'RETER, S. one who hunts another, 
of thn diſcovers him in his hiding places. 


FER'RIAGE, S. the ſum of money paid 
or paſſage at a ferry. 
FER/RULE, S. [from ferrum, Lat.] an 


es ſoo 
_ 
ſe fe: 


nd rel on or braſs cap, put round or at the end of 
roun cine, Kc. to hinder it from wearing, 

fn To FEN TRI, V. A. [| faran, Sax. fara, 
coat . ts row a boat, or veſſel acroſs the river; 
is 31 led with ever. Neuterly, to croſs a river in 
+ i boat, ; . 
mile FER'RY, S. a boat in which perſons croſs 

Ie water. Figuratively, the place where 
f thin de ply. The common paſlage for a boat 
on th css a river. 


FER'RY-MAN, S. one who keeps a ferry ; 
ir rows a boat acroſs the water. 


1, an, FERTILE, Ach. Fr. fertilis, Lat.] pro- 

pt th being a great quantity. Fruitful ; with of 

bbage(M'*tore the thing produced. : 

Ff vii} ſo FERTILITATE, V. A. to make 
theft vitful, or fertile. 


FERTILITY, S. | fertilire, Fr. fertilitas, 


, * 2 . * 
* Lit.] the quality of producing in great plen- 
ber or abundance. Fruitfulneis. 
ut u To FER'TILIZE, v. A. [ ferf&iſer, Fr.] 


maße fruitful, or fertile. 


utero 
ed ay FER/'VENCY, S. [| fervent, Fr. ferwens, 
a gre be, ] eagerneſs; warmth of application. 
g or warmth of devotion, Ardency, 
lion FER'VENT, Adj. Fr. ferwens, Lat. ] hot, 
hovgl = <mcnt, or warm. Ardent, warm, zcal- 
to 0's, . 

Ne, XI, 
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FER VFEN TL, Adv. eagerly, vehement- 
ly, carceftly, zealouſly. Ms 

FER'/VID, Adj. C vid, Lat.) hot, ar- 
dent, zealous, vehement, fervent. 

FERVIDITY, 8. heat oppoſed to cold. 
warmth of temper. 

FER'VIDNESS, S. the quality of being 
warm of temper, earneſt or zealous in devo- 


tion, 

FERULA,S. Lat. ferule, Fr. from fero, 
Lat.] in Botany, tennel-giant. Likewiſe an 
inſtrument made uſe of by ſchoolmalters, to 
{1ip the hands ot their (cholars' with by way 
of puniſhment. 

Fo FE'RULE, V. A. to ſtrike with a 
ferula, 

FER'VOUR, S. [ ferweur, Fr. fervor, Lat.] 
heat, eagerneſs, warmth, or heat of temper ; 
ardour, or zeal in devotion, 

FE'SSE, S. [ farcia, Lat. a band or girdle} 
in Heraldry, one of the nine honourable or- 
dinaries, repreſenting a band or belt, divid- . 
ing the eſcutcheon horizontally in the middle, 
and ſeparating the chief from the point. 

To TESTER, [f., Bav.] to rankle, to 

w inflamed or angry. 

FESTIVAL, Adj. | feftivus, Lat.] belong- 
ing to feaſts, or public entertainments. © Fe- 
tiva] entertainments. At. 

FESTIVAL, S. a time of public or gene- 
ral feaſting, A day of religious or public 
joy. 

FES TIVE,. Adj. [ feftivus, Lat.] gay; 
Joyous, merry. 

FES TIVIT V. S. vita, Lat.] a feaſt, 
or time of public rejoicing, Gaiety; joy- 
fulneſs. A temper or behaviour ſuitable to 
a feaſt. " 
FES/TOON, S. [en, Fr.] in Architec+ 
ture, an ornament of carved work in the 
form of a garland of flowers twiſted together 
thickeſt at middle, and ſuſpended at the 
ends. 

To FET'CH, V. A. [Preter fetched; feccan, 
Sax. | to go, in order to bring ſomething to 
a perſon. To drive, applied to family de- 
ſcent, To bring to any (tate, by ſome pow- 
erful means. To pertorm with ſaddenneſs 
and violence, To take, or make an excur- 
ſion. To fetch a turn about the garden.“ 
3hak. To reach, arrive at, to come up to, 
or equal in motion, To equal in value. 
„Silver in the coin, will never fetch ſo much 
as ſilver in bullion. Locke. , 

FE'TCH, S. a ſtratagem, a trick, or arti- 


fice. 
FETC'HER, S. one who makes uſe f 


tricks or artifice, One who goes for a 


thing from a diſtant place. 

FET'ID, Adj. [ fetidus, Lat.] ſtinking; 
having a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. 

FET/IDNESS, S. the quality of having 
a flinking and offenſive ſmell, 

FET'LOCK, S, in Farriary, a toft of hair 


3K 


grows 


FEW 


growing behind the poſtern joint; horſes of 


a low {ze have it not. 


FET*'LER, S. f fixttere, Sax.] chains' put 
on priſoners feet to prevent their eſcape. Fi- 


guratively, any reſtraint or confinement. 


Tg FET'TER, V. A. to put chains or 


ſhackles on the legs, To bind; to deprive 
of freedom. 

FETUS, S. | ſerus, Lat.] any animal in 
embrio, or in the womb. 

FEUD, S. [ feabd, Sax. ] quarrel; oppd- 
ſition: war; enmity. 

FE'UDS, S. [plural; fadum, Lat.] in 
Law, lands that are hereditary. “ Lands 
were originally held at will. and then called 
wunira, or grants; afterwards they were held 
for life, and then termed 2 henefices ; 
efter which they were made hereditary in fa- 
milies, and then called fradt.“ 3 Salk. xvi. 5. 

FEUDAL, Adj. | feudatis, low Lat | per- 
taining to fees or tenures, by which lands 
are held of a ſuperior lord. 

FEUDATORY, S. | feudataire, Fr] one 
who holds from a ſupe for. 

FEVER, S. | fever, fever, Pan. and 
Teut fiewre, Fr. his, Lat] a diſeaſe in 
which the body is violently hea ed, and the 
pulſe quickened ; or in which hegt and cold 
prevail by turns ; the laſt is termedan ivter- 
mittent fever. . 

FE'VERISH, Adj. troubled ſlightly with 
a feeer, Fipuratively, inconſtent, alluding 
to the alternate ſenſation of hrat and cold in 
intermittent fevers. ** We toſs aud turn a- 
bout our fi will. Dryd. 

FEVEROUS, Adj. | fewreur, fiovreuſe, 
Fr ] troubled with a fever. Having a ten- 
dency to produce fevers. A feverons diſ- 
polition ot the year.“ Bacen. 

FE/'VERSHAM, S. a town of Kent, with 
two fairs, on February 25 and Anguſt x2, 
for linen, woozlen-drapery, and toys. 1: 
is ſeated on a creck of the 11ver Medway, and 
js weil fiequented by ſmall veils; it is 
Jorge, well built, and inhabited by tradeſ-- 
men and inkeepers, It is oppoſi:e to the iſle 
of Shcepy, and a member of the town ard 
port of Dover. It is governed by a mayor, 

2 aldermen, 24 jurats, and 2 peace-cffcers, 
It has one large ghureh bu'lt with lone, 
newly repaiied, ard contains about 1100 
houſes, built with brick. The ſtreets dre wide 
and raved, aud the town contains ahout 6c 0 
inhabi ants. It has a lage corn- market 
every | huridiy, hut no particular manutec- 
ture is carried on here. It is nine miles W. 
of Canterbury and 48 E. by S of London. 
Lon. 18. 15. lat. 51. 20. 

FFW“, Adj. | /eo, Civ, Sax. ſuer, Brit. 
rot many, applied moſt properly to number; 
but by Londoners ſometimes applied to 
quontiy a: a for broth,” i. e. a ſmall 
quantity 01 bre th. Lometimcs clliptical ul: d 
with iz; as, The firm feſolve Ihete in few 


FID 
diſcloſe,” Pope, The term words is unde 


ſtood. 

FEW'EL, or FU'EL, S. | fer, Fr. 6: 
materials-for a fre. | 

To FEW'EL, V. A. to keep up a f 
with fuel.“ Fewwels the internal flame 
Corley. iD, 

FEW!NESS, S. ſmallneſe, applied to ny 
ber. 

FIB', S ſa corruption of Fable, Lat.] 
untruth, a falſchood. | 
To FIB“, v. N. to tell lies, falſehood: 
untruths. 

FIB BER, 8. one 
hoods. 

FUBRE, S. [Fr. Föra, Lat.] a fins 
thiead or ſtring. Ia Phyſics, a long fi 
part or thread whercof natural bodes confi! 
In Anatomy, a long fl-Mder thread, whic 
rms the various folid parts of an avim 
body, a , 

Plant, s. { fbrille, Fr. fibrilla, Lat 
a ſmail bh e, i 

FI'BROUS, Adj. | f*re:x, Fr.] con 
fling or abounging with ſmall threads « 
lihtes. 

FIC'RLE, Adj. [, Sax. ] inconftin 
Not ſiacd; liable to change. © Fiel thei 
ſtate.” Par Leſt. 

FIC'RLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of min 
liable to frequent change. A (late of incon 
fancy. appl ed to the mind. 

FICTION, s [r. His, Lat.] the : 
of forming a fable or ſtory. The thin 
Wigned. A folichood. A work of imagin 
ation. 

FIC TIO US, Adj. fu, Lat. of fing 
Lat.] imaginary, “ Fictiaus circles Fr;; 
A word coined by the author quoted; bu 
tiequently made uſe of, though fictitious 1 
the word. 

FIC! VTIOUS, Adj. | Fiu, Lat. 
counterfeit, Made in order to reſemble e 
8 lor {-mething elſe. Imaginary, n 
real. 

FICTFTICUSLY, Adv. in a falſe coun 
terieir or chimerical manner. 

FID*BLE, S. | fittele, Sax. fidel, Teut 
in mule, a firinged inſtrument, S: 
VIOLIY. 

To FID'DLE, V. A. [ fdlen, Tevut.] te 
play on a violin or fiddle. Figure tively 
SEL to ſpend a great deal of time ot 
triſles. | 
FIL/D!.E-FADDLE, S. [ſee FADDLE 
triffing or trifles. 4 Abundance of fda 
faddle of that nature.” Ke. No. 299. 
FIDDLE-FADDLE, Ac). trifling ; mak 
ing a ble about nothing. A trouble 
ſome, fdale-faddle old woman.” Hi. of 7 
Dull. 

FID'DLER, S. | fithelere, Sax. Filler 
Belg.) one who plays oa the fiddle 0 
viol a. 
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FIE. 


M heir with which the muſician plays on 
. fl dle. 

FIDELITY, S. elite, Fr. fidelitas, 
.] honeſty ; veraci.y or truth in teſlimo- 
i; firmneſs in adherence or in loyalty. 
uhfulneſe. 

ſo FID GE or FID GET, V. N. fa 
at word if not from gan, Sax to be anxi- 
s through ill-will, or 5, Ill to be driven 
wut by the wind] to move nimbly but 
wuthly, or aukwardly. You wriggle, 
, and make a rant.“ Swift. 

FIDU'CI AL, Adj. [ fducia, Lat.] con- 
ent; without any degree of doubt. That 
ich may be cepended on. 


: (na FIDU'CIARY. S. daciarius, Lat.] one 
1g fin bas any thing in trult. In divinity, 
con (ic who places ſo much confidence in faith, 


; to look on good works as unneceſſary to 


auim bs ſal vat ion. 

FI'EF, S. [Fr.] in law, a poſſeſſion held 
Lat. bome tenure of a ſuperior. 

F. E' LD, S. [pronounced feed, feld, Sax.] 
con nad not inhabited or built on, A ſpace 
iis round which is cultivated. The open 


mary, oppoſed to quarters. — - 
nt in WM: ground where a battle is fought, A wide 
vent or expanſe, ** Where felds of light 
sd liquid ether flow.“ Did. Compaſs; or 
ſubject which will afford an opportunity 
br a perſon to difplay his abilities. A 
ge field to expatiate in,” Spe. In paint- 


he or heraldry, the ground on which figures 
thin bearings are drawn. 
„gin FLE/LD-FARE, 8 [from fe/d, Sax. and 


bran, S1x.] a bird of patlage, generally 
poſed to come from the Northern coun- 


mes, 

FIELDING, HENRY, Eſq; this well. 
houn and juſtly celebrated writer of our 
„n time, was born at Sharpham-Park in 
bmerſetſhire, April 22, 1707. His father, 
Lund Fielding, Eſqz who was a younger 
hn of the earl of Denbigh, was in the army, 
nd towards the cloſe of king George 1's 
rign, or the acceſſion of George II. was 
jnomoted to the rank of a lieutenant- 


cut raeral. His mother was daughter to judge 
Si vould, and aunt to the preſent Sir Henry 
Could. This lady, beſides our author, 
te ſeems to have been her firſt born, had 
rely voher fon and four daughters, one of the 


ater being the celebrated Mifs Fielding, au- 
Nor of David Simple, the counteſs of Del- 


LE Win, the Cry, and many other very ingeni- 
dae es pieces And, in conſequence of his fa- 
"%r's ſecond marriage, Mr. Fielding had fix 


nee brothers, all of whom are dead, except- 
biel” s the preſent Sir John Fielding, now in the 
/ JE miſſion of the peace for the counties of 

Middleſex, Surry, Eſſex, and the liberties of 
1: Veltminfter. Our author received the firſt 
: of 'idiments of his education at home, under 
ke care of the Rey, Mr, Oliver, for whom 


FIE 


fIDD'LESTICE, S. the bow furniſhed ſhe ſeems to have had no very great regard, as 
he is ſaid to have defigned a portrait of his 


character in the very humorous yet deteſta- 
ble one of parfon Trulliber, in his Joſeph 
Andrews, When taken from undez this 
pen leman's charge, he was removed to Eton 
ſchool, where he had an opportunity of cul- 
tivating a very early intim ey and friendſhip 
with ſeveral, who afterwards became the firft 
perſons in the kingdom, ſuch as lord Little- 
ton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles Han- 
| bury Williams, &c. who ever through life 
retzincd a warm regard for him. But theſe 
were not the only advantages he reaped at 
that oreat ſeminary of education ; fur b 
an aſſiduous application to ſtudy and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſtrong and peculiar talents, he be- 
came, before he left that ſchool, uncom- 
monly verſed in the Greek authors, and 
'a perfect maſter of the Latin claſſics. 
Thus accompliſhed, at about eighteen 
pre age he left Eton, and went to 
eyden, where he ſtudied under the moſt 
celebrated civilians for about two years, at 


tances from England not coming fo regularly 
as at firſt, he was obliged to return to Lon- 
don. la ſhort, general Fielding's f«mily be- 
ing very greatly increafed by his ſecond mar- 
riage, as may be ſeen from what have ſaid 


jabove, it became impoſũ ole for him to make 


ſuch appointnents for the eldeſt fon, as he 
could have wiſhed ; the utmoſt that he could 
afford to allow him being no more than two 
hundred pounds a year, with which ſlender 
income, a ſtrong conſtitution, a lively imagi- 
nation, and a diſpoſitipn naturally bur little 
formed for oeconomy, he found himſelf his 
own maſter, in a place where the tempiations 
to every expenſive pleaſure are ſo numerous, 
and the means of gratifying them fo cafily 

tainable, From this untortunately pleaſing 
ituation ſprung the ſource of every m:$for- 
tune or uneafneſs that Mr. Fielding after- 
wards felt through life. He very ſoon found 
that his finances were by no means adequate 
to the frequent draughts made on him trom 
the conſequences of the briſk career of difli- 
pation which he had launched into ; yet, as 


upon his mind, but only on the contrary 
rouzed him to (truggle through his difficul- 
ties with the greater ſpirit and magnanimity, 
he flattered himſclf that he ſhould find his 
reſources in his wit and invention, and ac- 
cordingly commenced a writer for the ſtage 
in the year 1727, at which time he had not 
more than attained the completion of his 
twentieth year, His firſt attempt in the 
drama was a piece called Loye in ſeveral 
Maſques, which, though it immediately 
ſucceeded the long and crowded run of the 
Provoked Huſband, met with a favourable 
reception, as did likewiſe his ſecond play 

which came aut in the following year, un 
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the expiration of which time, the remit- 


diſagrecable impreſſions never continued long 
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FIE 
was entitled, The Temple Beau. He did not 
however meet with equal ſucceſs in all his 
dramatic works, for he has even printed in 
the title pave of one of his farces, as it was 
damned at the theatre royal in Drury-Lane ; | 
and he hiniſelf informs us, in the general. 
preface to his miſcellanies, that for the Wed- | 
ding-Day, though acted fix nights, his pro- 
fits from the houſe did not exceed fifty | 
pounds, Nor did a much better fate attend | 
on ſome of his earlier productions, ſo that, 
thouyvh it was his lot always to write from 
neceſſity, he. would probably, notwithſtand- 
ing his writings, have Jaboured continually 
under that neceſſity, had not the ſeverity of 
the public, and the malice of his enemies 
met with a noble alleviation from the patro- 
"Pp of ſeveral perſons of Liftinguilhed rank 
and character, particularly the late dukes of 
Kichmond and Roxburgh. John duke of 
Argyle, the preſent lord Lyttſeton, &c. the 
laſt-named of which noblemen not only by 
his friendih'p ſoftened the 1igour of our au- 
thor's misfortunes while he lived, but alſo 
by his generous ardour has vindicated his 
character and done juſtice to his memory 
after death. About ſix or ſeven years after 
Mr. Fielding's commencing a writer tor the 
ſtave, he fell in love with and married one 
Miſs Craddock, a young lady from Saliſbury, 
poſſeſſed of a very great ſhare of beauty, and 
a fortune of about fiſteen hundred pounds, 
and about the fame time his mother dying, 
an cſtate at Stower in Dorſetſhire, of ſome— 
what better than two hundred pounds per 


FIE 


gates of hoſpitality, and ſuffered- his u hole 
3 to be devoured up by hounds 
orſes and entertainments. In (hort, in leſt 
than three years, from the were paſſion of 
being eltermed a man of preat fortune, he 
reduced himfclt to the diſpleaſing ſituation of 
having no fortune at all; and through ar 
ambition of maintaining an open hovu!e f 
the reception of every one elſe, he ſoon 
found himſelf without a habitation which he 
couid call his own. In a word, by a deſire, 
as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it, 


LW by it 
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miſo 
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pj pretty 
fce how 
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annum came into his poſſeſſion.— With this 
fortune, which, had it been conducted with 
prudence end g:zconomy, might have ſecured 
to him a ſtate of independence tor life, and 
w.th the helps it might have detived from 
the productions of a genius uniucumbered 
with anxieties and perplexiety, might have | 
even aiforded him an aflucot income ; with 
this, I ſry, and a wiſe whom he was fond of | 
to diſtractiun, and for whoſe ſake he had 
taken up a rcfolution of biding adicu to all 
the follies and intemperances to which he 
had addicted himſelf in that Cort but very ra- 
pid career of a town life which he had run, 
he determined to retire to! is country feat, 
and there reſide entirely. 

But here, in ſpite of this prudent reſolv- 
tion, one folly only took place of another, 
and family p ride now brought on him all the 
inconveniences in one place, that yuuthfal 
diftipation and libertiniſm had done in an- 
other. The income he poll fe, though 
luficient for caſe and even ſome d gree of 
el:pance, yet was in no degree adequate to 
the ſupport of either luxury or ſplendour. 
Yet, fond of figure and magnificence, be 
incumbercd himſelf wich a large retinue of 
{crvants, and his naturel turn leading him :o 
a fondneſs for the delights of ſocicty and 
convivial mlrth, he threw wide open tig. 
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of ſberving a mere ſevelling port br expenc 
Than bis faint means would grant continuazce Wiſin. —Ye 
he was, in the courſe of a very ſhort period, the life 
brought back to the ſame unfortunate (it12. on of 
tion which he had before experienced; but Wiſp cxcnlpa 
with this aggravation to it, that he could e him( 
now have none of thoſe reſources in future hich was 
to look forward to, which he had thus indif- uh ſome 
creetly laviſned. He had undermined his the la 
own ſupports, and had now nothing but his ige ha 
own abilities to depend on for the. recovery N refor! 
of what he had fo wantonly thrown from Whcſervatic 
him, an eaſy competence Not diſcouraged, Wſ'iu:ion 
however, he determined to exert his beſt abi- Na and 
lities, betook himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of at tt 
the law, and after the cuttomary time of out two 
probation at the Temple, was called to the yielded 
bar, and made no inconſiderable figure in Mr of bi 
Weſtminſter-Hall. To the practice of the law As to d 
Mr. Fielding now applied himſelf with great Hey in 
aſſiduity both in the courts here and on the Nedens! 
circuits, ſo long as his health permitted him, nnot pet 
and it is probable would have riſen to s con- Win by h 
ſiderable degree of eminence in it, had not Nek be 
the intemperances of his carly parts of life iſ whoſe 
put a check, by their conſequences, to the Nele. 
progreſs of his fucceſs. In ſhort, though at v 
but a young man, he begen now to be mo» e anc 
lI:fed with ſuch violent attacks ſrom the count © 
gout, as rendered it impoſſible for him io be NMefthe 
as conſtant ut the bur as the laboriouſneſs of Win by bi 
his pro ſeſſion required, and would only per- ever 
mit him to purſue the law by ſnatches, t guck 
ſach iatervals as were free from indiſpoſition. Wiſ'«lu, 4 
Houever, under theſe united ſeverities of pain aſures « 
and want, he (till found reſources in his ge- Wi" be for 
nius and abilities, He was concerned in a / fa 
political periodical paper, c:tled the Champi- Mr. 
on, which owed its principal ſupport to his pen; Wiſs ſmall 
a pen a hich ſeems never to have lain idle, ſince MPebt ha! 
it was perpetually producing, almoſt as it were e have 
extempore, a play, a farce, a pemphlet, or a Wn, a «< 
news- paper, but whoſe full exertion of power Nuure ſee 
ſeemed reterved for a kind of writing die- ben ill 
rent from, and-indced, fuperinr to them all; gon him 
nor will it perhaps be neceflary in proof of his ow 
this more than to mention his celebrated no- nduct v 
vels of Joſeph Andrews and Tom {ones, Nberacte 
which are too well known, and too jufly ad- 
mi: ed to leave us any room for expatiating e urge 
on ihcir merits —Piecaious, however, as aue wich 
this means of ſubſiltence unaveidably mutt N mind g 
be, it wis ſcarec!y pefſible he ſhould be eh. le; u. 
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bo by it to recover his ſhattered fortunes, 
und; WW was therefore at length obliged to ac- 
1 Jeſiof the office of an acting magiſtrate in the 
on omiſſion of the peace, for the county of 
e, ha6ddleſex, in which ſtation he continued 


jj pretty near the time of his death; —an 
ice however which ſeldom fails of being 


e fo teful to the populous, and of courſe liable 
ſoon many infamous and unjuſt imputations, 
he r that of venality; a charge which 


e ill· natured world, not unacquainted with 
Ir, Fielding's want of oeconomy and paſſion 
br expence, were but too ready to caſt upon 
n. Vet from this charge Mr. Murphy, 
the life of this author, prefixed to a late 
tion of his works, has taken great pains 
bexculpate him, as has likewiſe Mr. Field- 
vw himſelf, in his Voyage to Liſbon, 
lich was not only his laſt work, but may 
ih ſome degree of propriety be conlidered 
the laſt words of a dying man; that 
age having been undertaken only as a der- 
xr reſort a one laſt defþerate effort for the 
eſcrvation of life, and the reſtoring a con- 


ed, I burion broken with chagrin, diſtreſs, vex- 
bi. ea and public buſineſs, for his ſtrength 
of WH: at that time entirely exhauſted, and in 
of out two months after his arrival at Liſbon, 


yielded his laſt breath, in the forty-eighth 
tar of his age, and of our Lord 1754, 

As to Mr. Fielding's character, as a man 
{my in a great meaſure be deduced from the 
reidens I have-above related of his life, but 


m, nnot perhaps be with more candour ſet forth 
n. Wn by his Biographer, Mr. Murphy in the 
wot ork I before made mention of, and with ſome 
fe WW whoſe words therefore, I thall cloſe this 


miele. 


t will be, ſays that gentleman, an hu- 


0+ e and generous office to ſet down to the 
ne unt of flander and defamation, a great 
be ref that abuſe which was diſcharged againſt 


im by his enemies in his life-time; deducing 
never from the whole this uſeful leſſon, 
Fat quick and wvarm paſſions ſhould be early con- 
ruled, and that diſſipation and extravagant 


FIG 
was not the moſt elegant in his choice of the 


means to redreſs himfelf, and he would in- 
ſtantly exhibit a farce or a puppit-ſhew, in the 
Hay-morket theatre, which was wholly in- 
conſiſtent with the profeſſion he had em- 
barked in. But his intimates are witneſs how 
much his pride ſuffered when he was forced 
into meaſures of this kind. No man hav- 
ing a juſter ſenſe of propriety, or more ho- 
nourable ideas of the imployment of an au- 
thor and a (cholar,”” : 

FIE'LD-MARSHAL, S. the governor or 
commander of an army in the field. 

FIELD-OFFICER, 8? an officer whoſe 
command extends to a whole regiment ; 
ſuch as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
major. 

FIELD-PIECE, S. in Gunnery, ſmall 
cannon uſed. in battles, but not in ſieges. 

FTEND, S. f fynd, Sax. fiend, Belg.] the 
devil. Any internal being, 

FIE/RCE, Adj. | fer, Fr, ferox, Lat. ne, 
Gr.] wild, furious, Violent; outrageous. 
Fierce winds.” James iii. 2. Terrible, or 
cauſing terror. Fierce look. 

FIE RC ELI, Adv. in a furious or ontra- 

us manner. 

FIE RCENESS, S. wildneſs. Boldneſs. 
Eagerneſs after ſlaughter. Quickneſs to at · 
rack, Outragereouſneſs. Violence with re- 
ſpect to paſſion, 

FIE'RI-FACIAS, S. in Law, a writ, by 
which the ſheriff is commanded to levy the 
debt and damages on the defendants goods 
and chattels. 

FVERY, Adj. conſiſting of hot particles. 
Burning with ' paſſion, Heated with fire. 
© The ſword which is made fiery.” Hooker. 

FI'FE, S. [e, Ital.] ſhrill pipe, 
blown in the ſame manner as * flute, 
uſed to accompany the drum. b 

FIFTE'EN, Adj. {from ve and ten, ff. 
In, Sax. ] a number conſiſting of five and 
ten. 
| FIFTEENTH, Adj. | ffreotha, fiftyntha, 
Sax. | that which follows next to the four- 


| 


aſures are the meſt dangerous palliationt that 
un be found for diſappointments and wex- tions in 
te bet Hagen of life. We have ſeen, adds he, 
bow Mr. Fielding very ſoon ſquandered away 
is ſmall patrimony, which, with o:conomy, 
bipht have procured him independence; 
ze have ſeen how he ruined into the bar- 
pn, a conſtitution, which in its original 
ture ſcemed formed to laſt much longer.— 
hen illneſs and indigence were once let in 
von him, he no longer remained the maſter 
his own actions; and that nice delicacy of 
enduct which alone conſtitutes and preſerves 
iharaRer, was occaſionally obliged to give 
ky. When he was not under the imme- 
tue urgency of want, thoſe who were inti- 
due with him ate ready to ayer, that he had 
i mind greatly ſuperior to any thing mean or 


the name of a ſweet fruit. 


atlez when his finances were exhauſted, he 


teenth. 

FI'FTH, Adj. [, fifta, fiftha, Sax.] 
the ordinal of five; that which is next to the 
fourth. 

FI'FTHLY, Adv. in the fifth place. 

FI'FTIETH, Adj. ( ffteogetba, Sax. ] 


the next in order after forty-nine, 


FI/FTY, Adj. ig, Sax ] a number 
confiſting of five times ten. 

FI'G, S. { fue, Fr. figo, Span. ficus, Lat.] 
Linnzus ranges 
it in the third ſect of his twenty-third claſs, 

To FIGHT, V. A. I preter and part. paſt. 
 feught, fybran, Sax. ] to contend with another. 
To endeavour by blows, or other forcible 
mean*, to get the better of an enemy; uſed. 
both of war and ſingle combat. To contend 
it has 2vith before the perſons oppoſed. 

FIGHT, S. Hör, Sax.] a viokat ſirug- 

os 2 2 
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gle for conqueſt between enemies, whether 
armies or ſingle perſons. 
FIGHTER, S. a perſon engaged in com- 


bat. One fond of fighting. 
FI'GHTING, Part. fit for battle. * An 
hoſt of ſig being men.” Chron. The place 


where a battle is fought. © In fighting fields,” 
Pope. | 
FIG/MENT, S. [ fpmentum, Lat.] a 
fabulous ſtory. A fable, A meer fic- 
tion. 

FI/GURABLE, Adj. [from fzuro, Lat.] 
capable of being mou in a certain 


fam. | | 

FIGURAL, Adj. repreſented by delinea- 
tion. © Thefizural reſemblances of ſeveral 
regions. Breton. 

FI'GURATE, Adj. | fguratus, Lat.] of 
a certain and determinate form. Reſembling 
any thing of a determinate form. 

FIGURATIVE, Adj. | fguratif, Fr) 
in Divinity, ſerving as a type, to repreſcnt 
ſomething elſe, In Rhetoric, changed from 
the litters] meaning to one more remote. 
Full of rhetorical figures or embelliſhments, 
epplied to ſtile. 

FI'GURATIVELY, Adv. by a figure; 
in a ſenſe different from the literal meaning. 

FI'GURE, S. [Fr. of fgura, Lat.] the 
form of any thing. Shape, perſon, or ex- 
rernal form. Jo make a figure,” ſome 
diſtinguiſhed or eminent appearance. A ſta 
tue, Any thing repreſented by drawing or 
painting. A character denoting a number, 
as t, 2, 3, &, In Aſtrology, the diagram 
of the aſpects of the aftronomical houſes. 
In Divinity, ſome hieroglyphical or typical 
repreſentation, In Rhetoric, any mode of 
ſpeaking, by which words are uſed in a ſenſe 
different from their literal meaning. In 
Dancing, the making the figure of eight in 
go ng round a couple ; the different turns and 
wi dings in any dance. 

To FVGURE, V. A. [ fgurer, Fr. figuro, 
Lat.] ro form or mould into any particular 
ſhape, To form a reſemblance. To repre- 
ſent by types, or hyc:oplyphics. To form 
an idea of a thing in the mind. To fore- | 
ſhew by ſome ſign or token. The heaven 
figures ſome event.” Shak, To uſe in a 
remote and figurative ſenſe, 

FILA*CEOUS, Adj, [ filum, Lat. a thread] 
compoſed of threads, lt is the ſtalk that 
maketh the filaceous matter.“ Bacon. 

FI/LAMENT, S. [Fr. filementa, Lat.] 
a fine flender thread. I he ſame as Fibre. 

FIL'BERT,.S. [derived by Junius and 
Skinner from full beard, or fall of beards, on 
count of its long beard, or huſk : but 
—ů— thinks it more probable that it took 
1s name, as well as ſome other vegetables, 
from Filbert, or Fulbert, the perſon's name 
who firſt introduced it into theſe parts, or 
enltivated it} a fine large hazel-nut with a 
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To FIL CH, v. A. | filtzy, Teut.] to 
take away the property of another privately ; 
generally apolied do taking away trifles. N 

FIL/CHER, S. one uho privately de- 
frauds or robs another. 

FILE, S. Fr f/um, Lat.] a thread, or 
ſeries. Let me reſume the file of my rel4. 
tion Wotton. A line or wire on which 
papers or letters are ſtiung to keep them, 
A roll, or catalogue. A line of fſoldicrs 
ranged behind oue another. 

FILE, S. ' feel, Sax. wilen, Belg.] an 
inſtrument of iron uſed to ſmooth iron or 
ſteel by rubhing. 

To FULE, V. A, Fun, Lat] to firing 
upon a thread, or wire, In Law, to fl a 
bill, is to offer it for the judge's notice. To 
cut or wear away any roughneſs with a fe, 
To defile, pollute, or ſully. “ For Banquo's 
iflue have I #/'d tny mind.“ Shat, Neuterly, 
"1 march like ſoldiers in a line one after anv- 
ther, 

FI'LE-CUTTER, S. a miaker-of files, 

FILER, S. one who uſes a fle. 

FILIXL. Adj. [Fr. of filius, Lat.] hev- 
ing the affection of a ſon; ſtanding in the 
relation of a ſon, 
| FILIA'TION, 8. [of f/us, Lat.] the te- 
lation of a ſon to a father. 

FI/LINGS, S. the particles worn off by 
the rubbi-g of a fite on iron, &c. 

To FIL'L, V. A. | fyllan, fullan, Sax.] 
to pour till a thing can contain no more, 
To ſtore abundantly, To ſatisfy, or content 
the appetite, wiſh or defires. To / on, 
to pour liquor out of one veſſel till it 5 
another; to ſwell or extend by means of 
ſomething contained. To f up, to employ. 
To occupy any ſpace; ro employ a vacant 
time. To grow full. To glut, or ſatiate. 
To be incapable of containing any more. 

FICUL, S. as much as a thing can con- 
tzin. As much as may ſatisfy, or content. 
The place hetween the ſhaft of a carriage, 
* The mule being put in the f of a cart.” 
Mortim. This lad ſenſe ſeems to ariſe from 
erron: ouſly uſing f/ inſtead of ill. 

FILLET. S. | filet, Fr. filum, Lat.] a 
band to tie- round the head or any other 
part. The fleſhy part of the thigh, appl ed 
to a joint of veal. In Ccokery, any meat 
rolled together. In Architecture, a little 
member which appeats in ornaments aud 
mouldings. 

To FIU/LET, V. A, to bind with a fillet: 
In Architecture, to adetu with an aſtraga!, 
or liſtell. 

To FIULIP, v. A. to ſtrike with u 
nail by a ſudden jerk of the finger. g 

FILU'LIP, S. a blow given with the nai 
by a jerk of the finger, from being bent 19 
as to meet with the thumb, to a {trait poli- 
tion. 


thin ſhell, and a long bearded huſk. 


n 
FIULY, 8. [j, Brit. file, Fr. 25 
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FIN 


Ut.] a young horſe or mare, A young | 
pare, oppoſed to a colt or young horſe. 

FILM, S. | Sax. ] a thin (kin, membrane, 
x pellicle, 

To FIL'M, V. A. to cover with a ſkin. 
„it will but (kin and f/m the ulcerous 
ace,” Shak. | 

FIU'MY, Adj. conſiſting of membranes, 
kins, or pellicles, 

To FIL'TER, V. A. [ flere, low Lat.] 
clarify, or purify liquors. To ſtrain 
through paper, flannel, cloth, &c. 

FIL'TER, S. (rum, Lat.] a twiſt of 
thread, one end of which is dipped in ſome 
fuid to be cleared, and the other hanging 
ban on the out ſide of the veſſel, the liquor 
by that m-ans dripping from it, Figura- 
tively, a ſtrainer. 

FILTH, S. { Sax. of ful, Sax.] dirt, or 
wy thing which fouls, - Any thing which 
pllutes the body or the ſoul, 

FIL'THILY. Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
v render a thing naſty, or to pollute the 
mind, and excite offence and loathing in 
mother. 

FIYLTHINESS, S. dirtineſs; any thing 
filed or daubed. Corruption; pollution; 
i (tate of mind ariſing from being converſant 
in things which are oppolite to deeorum, 
leceney, or elegance. 

FIL'THY, Adj. foul, naſty, or dirty. 
Groſs or polluted. 

To FIUTRATE, V. A. to ſtrain liquor 
through a cloth, &c. to clear it from dregs. 

FILTRA'TION, S. the art of making 
levor fine and clear by ſtraining ; the com- 
mon method uſed by apothecaries is to ſtrain 
the liquor through paper, which, by the 
ſmallneſs of its pores, admirs only the finer 
parts through, and keeps the groſſer behind. 

FIN“, S. [ fn, Sax. fenne, Teut.] a part 
of a fiſh made ſomewhat like a feather, ſerv- 
ug to keep the fiſh upright. 

LIABLE, Adj that which admits a 
ne 

FINAL, Adj. [Fr. fralis, Lat] laſt; 
the end, Conclutive; deciſive ; complete. 
* The fnal conqueſt of Ireland.“ Davies. 

FINALLY, Adv. laſtly; to conclude ; 
perietly ; deciſively: completely. 

FINANCE, S. [Fr.] the amount of 
the taxes of a government, or income of a 
private perſon, 

FINANCER, or FINVANCIER, S. [Fr.] 
me who collects or farms the taxes; one 
who projects new taxes. 

FINARY, S. [trom fire] in iron-wor ks, 
lhe ſecond forge at the iron-mills. 

FIN CH, S. Finc, — ſmall ſinging- 
brd of which there are three ſpecies, viz. 
de gold-finch, chaf-finch, and bull-finch, 

To FIND, V. A. [Preter. I bave found, 
Part, Pret found findan, Sax.) to diſcover 
ny thing loſt, miſlaid, or out of ſight be- 


CE 


_ 3. 


by ſtudy, To obſerve, remark, or meet 
with. To find guilty, to affirm the truth of 
an accuſation, Joined to bill, to approve 
of, Joined to ſelf, &c, to be, with reſpect 
to health. To find out, to ſolve a difkculty ; 
to diſcover ſomething hidden ; to invent ; to 
ſearch for or ſelect from ſeveral others of the 
ſame ſpecies. | 

FINDER, S. a perſen who diſcovers 
ſomething loſt ur miſlaid. 

FINE, Adj. [ finne, Fr. fin, Belg. and 
Erſe] made of very flender threads, applied 
to linens or cloth, not coarſe, - Refined, or 
pure from droſs, ap plied to metals. Clear 
and free from ſediments, applied to liquors. 
Artful, or dextecous. Elegant, applied to 
(tile, or expreſſion. Handſome and majeſtic. 
Accompliſhed ; perteft, or complete, ap- 
plied to any improvement, or acquiſition of 
the mind. Showy; ſplendid, applied to 
dreſs. Ironically uſed as an expreſſion of 
ſomething rather deſerving contempt than 
approbation. My huſband has the gent, 
and I have a fine time of it,” 

FINE, S. n, Brit.] in Law, an agree- 
ment made before juſtices, and entered upon 
record, to ſecure the title a perſon has in his 
eſtate againſt all others, or to cut off intails, 
A ſum paid for the income of lands. A 
certain ſum paid to excuſe a perſon from 
duty. A ſum of money, or forfeit paid as 
a puniſhment for an offence committed. 

IN FINE Adv, len fin, Fr. of finis, Lat ] 
to conclude; in concluſion ; in ſhort, 

To FI'NE, V. A. (from fine, adj.] to re- 
fine, or purify from droſs, applied to metals. 
To make leſs coarſe. © It fines the graſs. 
Mortim. To clear from ſediments or foul- 
neſs, applied to liquors. To make a perſon 
pay money as a puniſhment, Neuterly, to 
pay money to be excuſed from ſerving an . 
office. 

To FINEDRAW, V. A. to ſow up a 
rent in ſach a manner, as the ſeam ſhall not 
be viſible. X 

FINEDRAWER, S. a perſon who pro- 
feſſes finedrawing, 

FINELY, Adv. with a thin edge or 
point, Splendidly ; richly, applied to dreſs. 
In very {mall particles, applied to powder. 
Wretchedly ; in ſuch a manner as to deſerve 
contempt 3 uſed ironically, “I am finely 
trick d.“ f 

FINENESS, S. elegance of ſentiment 
and expreſſion, applied to the productions of 
the underſtanding. Show, ſplendor, or 
gaiety, applied to dreſs, Subtilty, inge- 
nuity. The . of their ſouls. Shak. 
Frecuom from droſs, or impure mixtures, 
applied both to metals and liquors, 

FINERY, S. gaiety, or ſplendor of 
dreſs. 

FINESSE, S. [Fr.] a fly, artful ſtra- 
tagem, a trick. 


FI'NER, S. one that clears or purifies. 


rr. Jo attain the knowledge of a thing | 
1 


FINER, 


- FINER, Adj. the comparative degree 6f 


fre. 
_ FIN'FOOTED, Adj. haging a ſkin grow- 
ing between the toes; appli 


FIR 


water foul. 


FINGER, S. Anger, Sax. Dan, and 
Teut. of fengen, Sax.} one of the five 
members at the extreme part of the hand, 


by which we catch and hold any thing. A 


meaſure of two barley-corns in length. F. 


guratively, the haud, 


To FINGER, V. A. to touch lightly 


Figuratively, to take by ſtealth. In Muſic, 
to touch or ſound an inſtrumener. 


FIN'ICAL. Adj. nice; foppiſh; affected. 
FIN'ICALLY, Adv. foppiſhly, afſected- 


Y- | 
FIN/ICALNESS, S. too great an ff &1- 


tion of niceneſs and elegauce, applied both to 
' dr. {5s and behaviour, | 


10 FUNISH, V. A. [ni, Fr. fine, 


Lat.] to ceaſe from working To actom- 


; 


to 


lith, or complete an undertaking, To po- 
ſh or bring to pei tection. To put an end 


FIN'ISHER, S. a performer ; an accom- 


— pliſher. One who puts an end to an under 
kikiny, 
charms and excellencies. 


One who gives a work its greateſt 
Among watch- 


makers, one who puts all the parts of the 
work or the movements together. 


FUNITE, Adj. Vitus, Lat.] that which 


is limited. That which may be render- 
cd greater, more numerous, or more per- 
fect. That which may receive an addi. ion to 
any of its qualities, 


FI'NITELY, Adv. within certain bounds, 


limits or degrees, p 


FINITENEHES. S. the quality of being 


limited, or confined within certain bounds 
and degrees, 


FIN/LESS, Adj. having no fins. 
FIN'NED, Adj. having fins. Having 


broad edges. 


FIN*LIKE, Adj. reſembling firs. © Our 


finltke oars."”* Dryd. 


FIN'NY, Adj. furniſhed with fins. 
FINTO'ED, Adj, having a ſkin growing 


between the toes, 


the Abies. Ihe tree which produces deal 


FIR S. [(Hr, Brit. fyrs Dan. ] in Latin, 


boards. 


FIRE, S. h, Sax. ſetor, Teut. ſcu, 


Fr.] among moderns, the effect of a rapid 
internal motion of the particles of a body, 
by which their coheſion is detiroyed, or in 
other words, whatever heats, warms, lique- 
fics or burns. Figeratively, a conflagration, 
or burning, whereby huuſes ate deitroyed. 


Flame, luitre or brightaef<. 


© Stars, hide 


your fit.“ Shak, Heat of temper or pal: 


hon. 
mind; juſceptibility of auger. 


Livelineſs of imagination; viguur of 
The paſſion 


Þih a chtaticn of heat, or wieh an infliam- 


1 


to the feet of 


Po. 


| 


FIR 


mation; hence St. Anthony's fire. 7 ſe 


fire; is to kindle, or wrap in flames, | 
war, the diſcharge of fire-arms 

FIRE, is a general name, by whi 
men ſeem to underitand a certain fenſatio: 
or complex nation, of light, heat, burnin 
melting, &e. The power of fire is fo grea 
its effects ſo extenſive, and the manner of it 
acting ſo wonderful, that ſome ot the wise 
nations of old, reverenced and worſhipped 
as the ſupreme deity. Some of the chymitz 
alfo, after they had diſcovered its ſurpriſin 
operations, ſuſpected it to be an uncreit, 
being: and, indecd, the moſt famous 
them have acknowledged it as the ſource 6 
all their knowledge; and hence have pro 
felled themſelves philoſophers by fire, no 
thought they could be honoured with a no 
bler title. Now amongſt all the wondetlu 
properties of fire, there is none more extra 
ordinary than this, that though it is the prin 
cipal cauſe cf almoſt all the ſenſible effe 
that continually fall under our obſervation 
yet it is itſelf of ſo infinitely a ſubtle natwe 
that it illudes the moſt ſagacious enquiries 
nor ever comes within the cognizance of out 
ſenſes ; and hence others have been led to be 
of opinion, that it ought to be looked upot 
as ſpirit rather than body. Fire is general 
divided into three kinds or ſpecies, viz. ce 
leſtial, ſubterrancous, and culinary. By ce 
eſtial fire is principally underſtood that o 
the ſun, without regard to that of the fixe 
(tars, though this, perhaps, may be of th 
ſame nature By ſubterrancous fire we un- 
derſtand that which manifetts itſelf in fic: 
eruptions of the earth, voleanoes, or burn- 
ing mountains; or by any other effetts it 
produces in mines, or the more central parts 


of the earth. By culinary five we mean that 


employed in all chymical operations, and the 
common occaons of hfe. Ihe ſun's heat 
appears to be the actuating principle, or ge- 
neral inſtrument of all the operations in the 
animal, vegetable, atmoſpherical, marine, 
and mineral kingdoms. Fire, conſidered in 
itſelf ſeems to exiſt, in => greateſt purity 
and perfection in the ccleſtial regions; at 
leaſt, we are iaſenſible of any confiderable 
ſmoke it yields: for the rays of light come 
to us from the ſun, unmixcd with any of that 


groſs, feculent, or terreſtrial matter, found 
in culinary and ſubterranean fires: but, al- 
lowing for this difference, the effects of the 
ſolar fire appear the ſame as thoſe of culinary 
fire. 
neous fires, we ſhall find them the ſame with 


If we examine the effects of ſubterta- 


thoſe produced by culinary fire, Thus burnt 
coals, cinders, and melted minerals, are 
thrown up by Veſuvius and other burning 
mountains. 
naturai hot ſprines, ſteams, vapours, ſmoke, 


Warm nephritic zl exhalations, 


. are found in ſeveral parts of the globe, 


of ve. In med cine, an eruption attended rifing nrarly in the ſame manner as it they 
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F TR 
the ſame doctrine with new obſervations and 


experiments. 44 8 
To FIRE, V. A. to deſtroy by fire. To 

drive away, uſed with ſome adverb of place 

or motion, ** Vi us hence.“ Stat, Neu- 


FIR 

hence it appears, the ſubterraneous fires 
+ of the ſame nature with the caliaary. 
the phyſical knowledge we can have of 4 
it, muſt ariſe trom attending to its pro- 
ies and effetts * but theſe roperties and 


T, fet 
es. 


u hic 
n ſatioi 


1 

— 4s can never be diſco without the —_ to burn, to take fire, Figuratively, 
roof experiments; which, in philoſophi- | to be inflamed with anger or paſſion, , In 
e wide) cnquiries, are the only interpreters be- War, to diſcharge any fire-arms. | 
ped xt the ſenſes and tHe reaſon : whence all FIRE-ARMS, S. thoſe which are charged 
1ymit toſe notions of fire ſhould be rejected as | or loided with powder and ball. a 
pin eros and unſound, that are taken from FIRE-BALL, S. a ball filled with com- 
creat, dire teſtimony of the ſenſes, or the | buſtibles, burſting where it is thrown, and 
us uked reaſon unaſſifted by experiments. In uſed in war. A grenado. ; 


FI'REBRAND, S. a piece of wood kin · 
dled. Fignratively, a public incendiary, 
FI'RE-LOCK, S. that part of a gun which 


vis enquiry, therefore, the mind ſhould par- 
zularly be kept unprepoſſeſſed, and, before 
; pronounces, wait for full information. 


1ce © 
c pro 


e, n 
LE 4 men — affix to the word fire, a | holds the prime, &c. Figuratively, a gun. 
der 1 onplex idea of burning, light, beat, melt- | FURE-MAN, S. one who is employed by 


the inſurance companies, in extinguiſhing, 
burning houſes. Figuratively, a perſon given. 


extra 


x7, Ke. this idea ſhould be analyſed, in or- 
&r to ſee what parts are eſſential, and what 


prin 

cHecti cearious or arbitrary. We frequently find | to anger, or eaſily inflamed with paſſion. 
ation v eſſects of fire produced, where no vilible | © Drank a bottle with one of theſe fre- 
tue e appeared. us the fingers are eaſily | men.” Tatler, No, 61. 


urnt by an iron heated below the degree of 
mition, or fo as to be no ways me red- 
hot or fiery : whence it follows, that the eye 
»n0 judge of fire, So likewiſe the touch 
zes us no paſitive notice of any degree of 
ire below the natural heat of the body, or 


liries 
t out 
to be 
upo1 
"ral, 
, 


FI'RE-PAN, 5. { fyre-panne, Sax.] a pan 
of metal uſed in Evan nd A 
That part of a gun which holds the prime. 

FVRESHIP, S. [ fyrdfcip, Sax.] a ſhip, 
filled with combuſtibles, and let drive among 
the fleet of an enemy to ſet it on fire. 


ce great as to deſtroy the organ. Again FURESHOVEL, S. ec, Sax. ] an 
at oi ae effects of fire are often produced —— inſtrument with which Ks are thrown ons 


fires. See FIRE-PAY. 

FI'RESIDE, S. the hearth, chimney, or 
ace near a grate, Figura'ively, a family. 
FIRESTONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
the pyri:ts, a foſſil compounded of vitriol, 
ſulphur, and earth. That uſed in medicine 
is of a greeniſh colour, of a ſhapeleſs farm, 
found in our clay-pits, and produces the green 
vitriol, 

FIREWORK, S. a preparation of gun- 
powder, and other inflammable ſabſtances, 
uſe on public rejoicings. 

FURING, S. combuſtibles or burning. 


ay manifeſt ſigns of burning, melting, &c. 
s in evaporations, &. If this method of 
excluſion and rejection were purſued to its | pl 
ke length, we ſhould, perhaps, find no cri- 
terion, infallible mark, or characteriſtie of 
fre in general, but that of a particular mo- 
ton ſtruggling among the minute parts of 
bodies, and tending to throw them off at the 
furface. If this ſhould prove the caſe, then 
ſach a motion will be the form and eſſence of 
tre, and which, being preſent, makes fire alſo 
preſent ; and, when abſent, makes fire alſo 
abſent : whence to produce, and produce 


this motion ih bodies, will be one and the 
lame thing. The great and fundamental dit- 
ference in rei to the nature of fire is, 
whether it be originally ſuch, tormed thus 


The act of diſcharging fire-arms. 

FIR'KIN, S, | frorhan, Sax. ] the fourth part 
of a barrel. The fin of ale, ſoap and but- 
ter, contains eight gallons, and that of beer. 


me ll by the Creator himſelf at the beginuing of | nine gallons. 
hat things, or whether it be mechanically pro- FIR'M, Adj. F, Lat.! ſtrong, not 
nd dacible from other bodies, by inducing ſome | eaſily pierced, or moved. Hard. St-adfaſt, 


al alterations in the particulars thereof, The | fixed, or unſhaken, ſteady. 

de former opinion is maintained by Homberg, FIRMAMENT, S. Fr. frmanentum] 
1) Ve-haave, the younger Lemery, and s Grave- the ſky ; the heavens, | 

'2- WH inde; the latter is chiefly ſupported by the] FIRMAMEN'TAL, Adj. celeſtial, hea- 
ch Englith philoſophers, lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, | venly, or belonging to the ſky. © Firma- 
"t Bi and Sir Ifazc Newton. Bacon, in the treatiſe | mental waters. Dryd. \ 
ede Forma Calicli, deduces, from a great | FIR'MLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
8 number of particulars, that heat in bodies is not to be moved, ſhaken, or penetrated 
„o other than motion, ſo and ſo circum- extily. Steadily; without doubt, applied 
©» WH finced z ſo that, to produce heat in a body, | to opinion, 

© WH nothing is required but to excite a certain] FIR'/MNESS, S. a ſtate of body wherein 
vonn in the parts therof. Boyle ſeconds | the parts cohere ſo ſtrongly, that they cannot 


him in an expreſs treatiſe of the mecha- 


aical organ of heat and cold, and maintains 
No. XII. 


eaſily be penetrated, A ftate of mind free 
from doubt or change: 
3 L FIR'ST, 


F158 


- FIR'ST, Adj. f. firſt, Sax. fyrft, Rom. 1 


that which is before all othe:5 in time or or- 
der. That which is nebleſt, in Dignity. 
That which exceeds all others. 

FIR/ST, Adv. in the firſt place. 

FIR/ST-FRUITS, 8 that which is ſoon- 
eſt ripe in the ſeaſon. The firſt 
firſt year's income of a benefice. 

FIR/STLING, S. the firſt produce of ani- 
mals. Figuratively, the rk thing done. 

„The filing: of my hand.” Shak. , 

FI'SCAL. S. [ fiſcus. Lat.) a public re- 
venue: Exchequer. ** The ordinary fiſcal 
and receipt.” Bacon, | 

FISH, S. | #þes, plural, but ſſb is gene- 
rally uſed in converſation, fer, Sax. ] an ani- 
mal inhabiting the water. 

To FISH, V. N. to be employed in 
catching fiſh. Figurztively, to endeavour to 
diſcover any ſecret by ſubtlety. Actively, 
to ſearch the waters in queſt of #/þ. 

FISHER, $. | fſeere, Sax fiſcher, Teut.] 
a perſon who is employed in catching fiſh, 

FIISHERMAN, S. one who lives by 
eatching fiſh. 

FVSHERY, S. the action of catching fiſh, 
The place where fiſh abound. 

FUSH-HOOK, S. a bearded hook uſed in 
eatehing fiſh. 

To FVSHIFY, V. A. [of h and fo, Lat. 
to turn to or become fiſh, ** O fleth, fleſh, 
how art thou fbified.”” Shak. 

FISHMEAL, S. a meal conſiſting of 
fiſh. Figuratively, abſtemious or low diet. 
«© Many fmeals.” Sharp. 

FIS'HY, Adj. having the qualities of or 
reſembling fiſh. Taſt ng like fiſh. 

FIS'SILE, Adj. [ ffilis, Adj.] that which 
may be cleft. n 

FISSILITY, S. the quality of being fit 
to be cloven. 

FIS'SURE, S. [Fr. ara, Lat.] acleft, 
a narrow chaſm. 

To FIS'SURE, v. A. to cleave, or make 
a eleft. The ſkull may be fſured.”” Wiſem. 

FIS'T, S. [H. Sax. of fuftis, Lat.] the 
hand clenched, in order to give a blow, or 
hold a thing faſt. 

To FIST, V. A. to ſtrike or hold with 
the hand clenched. © Fiſting each others 
throat.“ Shak. 

FIS'TICUFES, -S. battle or blows with 
the fiſt. 

FIS'TULA, S. [Lat.] in Surgery, a deep, 
winding, callous, tavernous ulcer, generally 
yielding a ſharp and virulent matter. Fiſtala 
in ano, is a fiſtula formed in the fundament. 
Fiſtula lachrymalis, a diſorder of the canals 
leading from the _=_ to the noſe, which ob- 
ſtruts the natural progreſs of the tears, and 
in its laſt tage diſcharges matter, ſometimes, 
from an orifice broken through the ſkin be- 
tween the noſe and corner of the eye. The 
cure of this diſorder may be ſeen in the third 


profits 5 or 
* 


FIX 


FISTULAR, Adj. in Surgery, havin 
the nature of a fiſtula, In Botany, reſem 
bing a pipe; applied to the leaves of plan 
which are hollow within. 

FIS“ ULOUS, Adj.” having the naw 
of a fiſtula; compoſed of a collection 
pipes. 

FIT, S. [from Hit, Sax. Vir, Belg. 
in Medicine, an acceſs or paroxyſm of a dif 
order, Any ſhort retuwin after ceſſation 
intermiſſion, Any violent affeQtiun of th 
mind. The hyſterics in women; the co 
vulſions in children; the epilepſy in men 
or that ſtate wherein all the animal functi 
ons ſeem on a ſadden ſuſpended. 

FV'T, Adj. [witten, Belg.] proper, ſuita 
ble. Right. 

To FI'T, Adj. [witten, Flem.] to makd 
one thing ſuit another; to match. To fur 
niſh with a thing proper for the uſe to whiel 
it is deſigned, or proper for the ſhape of the 
perſon who is to wear it. To adapt. Te 
ſuit. To fe out; to furniſh with neceſſatiet 
for a deſign, and undertaking ; to cquip. 
To fir up, to furniſh ; to make proper tor 
the reception of a perſon, Neuterly, to be 
decent, proper, or advantageous. 
FIT'FUL, Adj. ſubject to fits, or faint- 
ings. ** Aﬀeer life's firful fever. Sbal. 
FIT'LY, Adv. in a fit or proper manner, 
Reaſonably. 

FIT'NESS, S. a relative term, implying 
the propriety of a means to an end, Rea- 
ſonableneſs. r 
FIVE, Adj. W * : Goth. ] a 
number 2 two — * added 
together. 

FUYVES, S. a kind of play conſiſting of 
ſtriking a ball againſt a wall. In Farriery, 
a diſeaſe in horſes. 

To FIX', V. A. [ fixer, Fr. fixus, Lat.) 
to faſten a thing. To eſtabliſh without 
changing. To direct without variation; to 
look at with attention, or without moving 
the eyes to any other object. Them eyes 
xt to the ſolid earth.“ Shak. To make 
any thing of a volatile nature capable of 
bearing fire without evaporating, or the 
hammer without breaking or flying. To 
pierce. “ A bow of ſteel ſhall Fx his trem- 
bling thighs.” Sandys. This ſenſe is a 
latiniſm! Neuterly, to ſettle the opinion, 
determine the reſolution 3 or chooſe as the 
object of wur thoughts and enquiries, uſed 
with cn. To 1eſt, to ceaſe from wandering. 
To loſe its volatility, ſo as to be able to bear 
the hammer. The quickfilver will fx 
and run no more.“ Bacon. 

FIXA'TION, S, the act of fixing the 
mind without wavering; reſolution. ** Your 
fixation in matters of religion.” X. Charles. 
In chimiltry, the act of reducing a volatile 
and fluid ſubſtanoe to a hard one, ſo that it 
may bear fire without evaporating, or ham- 


volume of the Medical Eſſays of the ſociety 
at Edigburgh, Sect. xv. p. 279. 


mering without flying. FIXEDLY, 
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FLA | 
FIX'EDLY, Adv. certainly; firmly ; 


variably. 

FIX'ED, Part, not moving, firm, ſteady. 

FLIX'ITY, S. a ſtrong coheſon of parts, 
oppoſed to volatibility, 

FIX'TURE, S. fa corruption of fixure] 
mags which are fixed to the premiſes, and 
hmetimes advertized to be fold to the per- 
fon who ſhall take a houſe of another. 

FIX/URE, S. a poßtion. The cure 
of ker eye hath motion in it. Shak, A Urong 
reſſure. Firmneſs. 


farro, Ital. from flaccidus, Lat. | wanting firm- 
neſs ; eaſily ſhaking and yielding to the touch; 


wanting ſt:ffneſs. 

FLAC CIO, Adj. [ flaccidus, Lat.] weak; 
vinting ſtiſfne ſs q 

FLACCIFDITY;'S. want of ſtiffneſs, or 
tenfion, 

To FLAG“, v. N. eron, Bel g. fiac- 
ure, Ital.] to hang down limber. Figura- 
ively, to grow faint, ſpiritleſs or dejected by 
wo great à fatigue, or ſome diſmal occurrence. 
To looſe * vigour, or grow feeble. Actively, 
o let fall, or ſuſfer to dro p. Flag their 
vings.” Pricr. To lay, or pave with broad 
tones. | 

„III. a 


FLAG/, S. [from the verb, fare 
vater plant, with a broad black leaf, The 


ner. 
„ours or enfigns of a ſhip, or regiment. A A 

ying WW eries of broad ſtone uſed for pavements. 

Pa FLA'GELET, S. \ flagro/et, Fr.] a kind 
of ſmall flute with ſix holes or Rops. + 

] a FLAGELLA'TION, S. | fagge//21us, Lat.] 

1ded de act of whipping or ſtriking with aſcourge. 
by Painters applied to the ſcourging of our 

» of Led and Saviour before his crucifixion. © A 

ery, jnting of the flagelation.” The flagel- 
ation of, &e. | 

at.] FLAG'GINESS, S. the Rate of a thing 

our ich hangs for want of ſtiffneſs. 

to FLAG/GY, Adj, weak ; limber 5 not 

ing if; weak of taſte ; infpid. 

yes FLAGTVTI]IOUS, Adj. [ flagitious, Lat.] 

ake emmitted with deliberation, exceſſively wick - 

of Wit and villainous - 

the FLAGI'TIOUSNESS, S. obſtinate and 

To ful villainy, vice or wickedneſs. 

m- FLAG'-OFFICER, S. the commander of 

; a WH quadron. g 

on, FLAG'GON,. S. [ flaced, Brit. flaxe, Sax. 

the yang, oy a large drinking pot with a 

ſed o mouth. 

ng. FLA/GRANCY, S. [ fograntia, Lat.] a 

car ning, flaming, glittering, or heat, Ardor 

fix — Notoriety of a crime or wick 
neſs, | 

the FLA'GRANT, Adj. Fr. of flagrant, Lat.] 

ur ent ; hot, or vehement, applied to the 

les, res, or affeftions of the mind. Glowing, 

ile Need; applied to colour. Red ; inflamed, 

it WW" ippearing red. The beadles laſh, ſtill 

Mm 


FLAB'BY, Adj. { flappo, Ttal flache, Fr. 


FLA 
FLA'IL, S. Fr. lege, Teut. weghel, Belg.] 
an inſtrument to beat corn out of the ear. 
FLA KE, $S. | focio, Ital. floccus, Lat.] 
any thing which appears loaſely held toge- 
ther. Any thing which bieaks in thin pie- 


ces ; a [yer or ſtratum. h 
lo FELA'KE, v. A. to form in flakee, or 


thin pieces. 

FLA'/KY, Adj. | breaking in ſmall pieces 
like ſcales; — of — pieces caſilj ſe- 
— or lu oſely joined together. Lying ia 
ayers or ſtrutas. 6 

FLAM', S. (kama, Boh.] a lie,“ an ur- 
truth, or falfe report. A mere deceit or pre- 
text. A ſham; a pretext, 

To FLAM', v. A. [from the noun] t 
deceive with a fabulous or feigned ſtory; to 
put off with an idle tale, or meer idle pre- 
text. God is not to be flamm d with 
lies.” South, 

FLA'ME, S. [ femme, Fr. Lat.] afume 
or vapour, heated ſo as to emit Jight, ar 
ſhine. Figuratively, fire; brightneſs of ima- 
gination or fancy. Ardour af warmth of 
temper. The my of love. The object of 
alfection. T7 
To FLAME, v. N. to burn ſo as to emit 
a ſhiniag light, Figuratiyely, to bine like 


| 


lame. 7 
FLAMMABILITY, S. the quality of 

being able to be ſet on flame. * 
FLAM'MEOUS, Adj. „ Lat.] 

conſiſting of, or reſembling flame. | 
FLA'MY, Adj. burning ſo as to emit 


flames; Inflamed. | 
FLANDERS, a province of the Nether- 
lands, which may be divided into Duch Flan- 
ders, Anflrian Flanders, and French Flan- 
ders. It is bounded! by the German ocean 
and the United Provinces on the N. by the 
province of Brabant on the E. by Hainhalt 
and Artois on the S. and by another part of 
Artois and the German ocean on the W. 
being about 60 miles in length, and 50 in 
breadth. It is a flat level country, which is 
very fertile in rain and paſtures, and the 
air is good, They reckon it contains near 
39 walled towns, beſides thoſe that are 
open, 1158 villazes, 48 abbeys, and a great 
number or priories, colleges, and monaſte- 
ries. The men ate heavy, but labourious 
and lovers of good cheer; and the women 
are reckoned to be very handſome, They 
are Papiſts in all parts, except that which 
belongs to the Dutch. The produce is fine 
linen, lace and tapſtry. | 
FLA'NK, S. (nc, Fr.] that part of an 
animal where the ribs are wanting, and be- 
low the loins. The fide of an army or fleet, 
In Fortification, that part of a baſtion u hich 
reaches from the curtain to the face, and de- 
fends the oppoſite face. N 

k the ſide 


a battalion or fleet. To be on the de. 


rent on their back.“ Prior. Notorious, ap- 
fed to crimes, 7 g 


| To FLANK, V. A. to attac 
of 


FLA'NEL, S. [golanen, Brit. lanefia, 
"OE Lat) 


— 


FL A 
Lat. from /ana, Lat. woot] a kind of looſe 
woolen (tuff, very warm, compoſed of a | 
woof and warp, woven on a loom, after the 
manner of bays, &c. | 
FLAP 5. \/eppa, Sax. fabbe, low Fax.) 
any thing which hangs down broad and looſe. 
The motion of any thing broad and looſe. A 
blow given u ith the palm of the hand, &c. 


To FLAP, V. A. to ſtrike with the 


palm of the hand, or ſomething broad which 
hangs loole, Neuterly, to plyghe wings up 
and down with a noiſe, To fall or hang 
"down with a broad ſurface. 

'To FLA RE, V. A deren, flackeren, 


FLA 
Reg. Proſtrate, or lying along on the preun 


T; ut. Johnſon imagines it is a coiruption 
of glare] to glitter with oftentatious ſhow, 
To gluter with a tranfiert, or ſhort-lived 
luſtre. To glitter. When the ſun be- 
ꝑins to fling his flaring beams.*” Milton. To 
be overpowered with light. © Flaring in 
"ſunſhine." Prior. To flere in one's face, is 
to [tare at a perſon with boldneſs and impu- 
"dence. Neuterly, to waſte away laviſhly, ap- 


lied to the eonſuming of a candle, 
FLASH', S. [e, Gr.] a ſudden, quick, 

blaze, or buſt of light. Figuratively, a ſud- 
det blaze, or burſt of wit, whoſe pleaſure is 
of a ſhort duration. A ſhort tranſient (tate, 
Water driven by force or violence. 

' Yo FLASH, v. N. to glitter with a quick 
and tranſient light. To burſt out into any 
frregoberity, or violence,” He flaſhes into 
one grols crime or other.” Shot. To break 
out into a burſt of wit, merriment, or a 
bright thought. They fh out ſometimes 
into an irregular preetneſs of thought. Fel- 
ton, Acively, to daſh out large quantities 
tiom the ſurface, applied to water. 
© FLASHILY, Adv. in an oſtentatious or 
ſbowy manner. With the ſhow or appearance 
rather than the real power of wit or ſolidity 
of thought. 

"'FLASHY, Adj. empty; vain ; oſtentati- 
ous ; ſhowy without reality or ſubſtance. In- 
ſipid; vaſavoury ; watery ; without force 
or fpirit ; from flaceidus, Lat. Diſtilled 
books are like diſtilled waters, foſpy things.“ 
Bacon. 

P ASK, S. [ flaza, Sax. Dan. faſes, 
Ital.] a thin He Sith a "or. par — 
rally covered with wieker. A fmall horn to 
carry gunpowder in, The bed in the carriage 
of 9 piece of ordnance, A narrow and deep 
"wicker baſket, uſed by gardeners to put their 
ſieves in. In Heraldry, an ordinary formed 
by an arched line, beginning at the corners of 
the chief and ending at the baſe of the eſcut- 
eheon, bur uſually drawn double. 


" "'FLAYKET, S. & wicker boſket, wherein | 


cloaths are generally put. A veſſel in which 
victuals are ſervec up-. 

FLAT', Adj. [ fatur, Il. pla, Fr.] ho- 
Horizontal, even, or level, * The houſes 
are fat roofed.” Addif, smooth. Level 


* 


"with the ground. Layr cities fat. Par, 


after lay. Lying fat.“ Spenſ. Thin an 
broad, or more broad than thick, «* „ o 
fun. Inſipid, or untavoury, applidd i WiſWincs: 
taſte. Dull, without ſpirit, applied t of (oli 
writings, Taſteleſs. | Al} earthly fats ons. 
factions mult grow flar and unſavoury, chem 
Atterb. Pownright; plain. A flat con FLA 
tradiction. Not ſhrill, acute, or ſharp, ap ſellin 
plied to ſound. MEE wmid- 
FLAT“, S. a level, ſmonth and extende Cralen 
plane. A ſhallow, ſtraad, or place «her F.. 
the water is not deep endugh for ſbips. , 
broad part of a weapon, A ſurface witho loned 
relief, or projections. In Archit-cture, part ot 
ſmall ornament over the door of a hou FL: 
to cover and ſhield a perſon from the rao Wind 
In Muſic, a particular mark implyiag th Fur 
the note which it ſtangs ateinſt, is to chere 
played or ſung balf a note or tone lower, cauſcd 
To FLAT”, V. A. to make ſmooth an to, 
level. To make taſteleſs, or vapid, appli-W t2tious 
to liquor, Jo deprive of its vigour, tpiri_h v ben. 
or pleaſure, Neuterly, to grow tmooth fours 
flat. To obſtruct or deprive of ardour, ſpiri Pe. 
or ⁊ cal. \ 1 FL: 
| FLAT'LY, Adv. horizontally. Smooth budy. 
appli-d to ſurface. Without ſpirit ; Gully FL. 
applied to thoughts or language. Plainly MM ſenſatyc 
in a blunt, downright manner or withe tively, 
cquivocation or diſguiſe ; from fire, pretꝗ #pplicd 
of fler, Il. to — — FLA 
FLA'INESS, S. evenneſs, levelneſs, «lf taſte. 
plied to. ſitua tion, Smoothneſs, applicd t FLA 
ſurface, Deadneſs, applied to liquors i Brit. + 
foods. Dejection, or languor, applicd to ti «fe. 
mind. Want of force, vigour or ſpiri blow. 
Dulneſs, applied to ſentiments or writing To 
Not ſhrill, or acute, applied to ſound, tively, 
To FLAT”'TEN, V. A. to make (moot faw'sd 
or flat. To beat level with the ground. TI oblolet 
make taſteleſs, or ſpiritleſs. Neuterly, FLA 
grow even or level, applied to ſurface. breach 
grow dull, taſteleſs, and void of charm FLA 
. Satis factions that flatten in the very tai Hacbs, 
ing.” L'Eftron. * in, Fr. 
FLAT “TER, Adj. the comparative degt * his | 
of flat. ties. 4 
FLAT'TER, S. the perſon, or thing nufacto 
which any vnequal ſurface is made plain 2 f flax 
level. | patriots 
To FLAT'TER, v. A. . fater, Fr.] WY though: 
compliment with falſe or undue praiſes. e atm. 
pleaſe or ſooth. To cxdte falſe hopes a from , \ 
expectations. ** Flattering gales.” Milt. back wa 
FLAT'/TERER, S. one who endeavoul aud Sco 
to gain the fayour of another by commengF dicate : 
ing all he does and ſays, by praiſing bim {Jn <ounage 
virtues he has not, and by ſervile con This w: 
iances with his humours. of hie 
FLAT'TERY, S. a ſervile and fawni ning. 
behaviour, attended with ſervile comp FLA 
ments, and compliances. flax for 
FLAT'TISH, Adj, fomewhat ler FLA 
ſmooth, or broad, bliog fl 
; FLA'T 


FLA 


"roun FLA/TULENCE, FLA*TULENCY, S. 
ines from flatalent] fulneſs of wind, A (well- | 
A occationcd by wind lodged in the inteſ- 
<4 Wines. Emptineſs, Vanity, airinefs ; want 
d (MM flidity, applied to ſentiments, or opt | 


cheme, Clan. N 
FLA'TULENT, Adj. [ flatulentus, Lat.] 
felling with air; windy. Empty; vain; 
waidor ſwelling without ſubſtance. **4 Theſe 


talent Writers. EC 


tende 5 40 5 
al £4 TUO'SITY, s. [flagfth, Fr from 
1h t, Lat | windineſs. A ftwelling 'occa- 


loned by au expanſion of air included in any 
part of the body. 

FLA'TUOUS, Adj. abounding with wind. 
Windy. 

F.A'TUS, S [Lat.] in Medicine, wind 
nithered in any part of the body, generally 
cuſcd by indigeſtion. 


itho 
bre, 
houſ 
e ral. 
8 th 

to b 


er. 

h an To FLAUNT, V. A. to make an often- 
ppl deus or vain ſhow jn dreſs. Figuratively 
tpi 0 behave with pride and arrogance. * One 
oth 


founcs in rags, one fintters in brocade,” 
ſri Pe. | 
: Fl Au- Nr. S. any thing looſe, ſhowy or 
oth! ol ud. 
dulij FLA'V OUR, S. a reliſh, or an agreeable 
ain] ſenſation on the organs of taſte. Figura- 
„tho tively, ſwcctneſs, or an agreeable our, 
prete applied to the ſmell. of 
FLA'V OUR QUS, Adj.. agreeabſe to the 
oi taſte. , Fragrant, or plcaling to the ſmell 
ied d FLAW”, S. ,, Sax. fluxwo, elg. flaw, 
ors at. g, Gr.] a crack, breach, fault or 
to ti defect. A blaſt of wind, from flo, Lat. to 
ſpirifi blow, © The wiater's faw."” Shak. 
To FLAW!, V. A. to crack, Figurz- 
| tively, to break, or violate. ©& France hath 
moot faw'd the league.“ Shak. The laſt ſenſe is 
obſolete. 6: 1 
FLAW'Y, Adj. full of cracks, flaws, 
breaches or defects. | 
harm FLAX',-S. [fleax, flex, Sax. wias, Belg. 
flacks, Teut.] in Botany, /inum, Lat. and 
in, Fr. Linnæus ranges it in the fifth ſect 
degree 'his fifth claſs. There are fourtcen ſpe- 
cies. As the improvement of the linen ma 
pufaftory depends very much on the railing 
in a t flax, it is to be hoped that all the true; 
patriots of this country 'will turn their 
thoughts that way, in order to bring it to 
its ut moſt perfettion, and it we may judge 
cs aH from what has appeared for a few years 
back ward, it is not doubted, but Ireland 
avoul aud Scotland will in the end abundantly yin- 
men dicate and recommend any rewards or en- 
im {FF couragement given them with this view. 
This word is uſed for the fibre of the plant 
of which thread is made, when fit for ſpin- 
whit ning. ; 1 
omp FLAX'-DRESSER, S. one who prepares 
flax for the ſpinner. 

leve FLAX'EN, Adj. made of flax. Reſem- 
bling flax in colour. 


s, 2 


ons. The natural flatulence of that airy | 


FLE 


ToFLA'Y, V. A. [, preter ſſas, infin, 
ad flaa, III.] to take off the pellicle, mem- 
brane or ſkin of any thing. 

- FARE S. one who ſtrips off the 

in. 

FLEA, 8. b, Hb, Sax.] in 
Natural r red — remark- 
able for its nimbleneſs, which ſucks the 
oleod of large animals. They bring ( 
eggs or nits, which they depoſit on animals 
2roper to nouriſh their young 'when batched; 
from the eggs proceed white worms of a ſhin- 
ing pearl colour, which feed on the ſcurſy 
ſubſtence of the cuticle, or downy matter 
guhered in the piles of clothes. In a fort- 
night they come to à talerable 626, are 
ſprightly and active, and, if at any time 
diſturbed, roll themſelves into the form of 
a ball. After this they creep fter the man- 
ner of worms, but with a very ſwitt mo- 
tion 3 and in this ſtage they hide themſelves 
45 much as poſlible, ſpin a ſilken thread out 
of their months, with which they weave 
themielves a ſmail round bag, or cafe, white 
 wirhin, and always dirty and fouled with 
dult without ; in this tomb they retire for a 
fortaight, during which time they abſolutely 
ceaſe from motion, but at the expiretion of 
that time burit forth a perfect flea, leaving 
the exuvia in the bag. While the animalcuje 
remains in the bag, it is milk-white till the 
ſecond diy before its eruption, when jt 
becomes coloured, grows hard, and is fo 
ſtr ang, that upon its firſt delivery from its 
voluntary ſepulchre, it ſpringꝭ nimbly away. 

To FLF'A, V. A. to cleanſe from fleas, 

. FLEA ITE, FLE'A-BITING, S. the 
red marks or wounds, cauſed hy a flea ia 
ſucking the blood of human creatures. Fi- 
guratively, a ſmall, inſignificant or trifling 
hurt. 5 

FLEABITTEN, Adj. ſtung or bitten by 
fleas. White, ſpeckled with dark reddith 
ipats, applied to the colour of a horſe, Fi- 

uratively, mean, or worthleſs. ©* {{cabittes 
ynod.“ Chavel. | 

FLEAM, S. {walieme, Belg. flammete, Fr.] 
a ſmall in ſtrument of ſteel, eompoſed of rwo 
or three moveable lancets, uſed in bleeding 
cattle; | | 

To Fl. ECK, V. A. [fleekur, I8. fleck, 
Teur.] to ſpot ; to mark. Flected in her 
face. Dryd. 33 

To FLECKER, V. A. fſce FLECK] to 
ſtreak, or mark wich d fferent colours. The 

.cy'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night 
1. darkneſs flecker'd, &c. Shak. G gh 

FLED', the Preter and Participle of fee, 
to run away; not properly uſed tor that of 

„to make aſe of wings. Jebaſen. 

FLED'GED, Adj. deren, Belg.] full- 
feathered ; able to fly. 

To FLED/'GE, V. A. | fuck, fluckwerdey, 


| Teut.] furniſh with wings os teathers A 
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Te FLEE, v. N. [ Pret. and Party fea.| 
Johnſon obſerves that this word is impro- 
e written fly, becauſe fly of fl-ogan,- Sax. 
to move with . fee of flaan, Sax. 
to run away, Yet with due defcrence let it 
be obſerycd, that Shen fly is uſed to imply 
running away, it is owing neither to any 
' confuſion or impropriety, but is derived from 
fy, 1. which ſignifies the ſame} to run 
away from danger to endeavour to avoid 
danger by flight, ; 

FLEF'CE, S. [ flevs, fie, 1 Sax. ve/lns, 
Lat.] the wooly covering ſhorn aff the 
dies of ſheep, As much wool as is ſhorn off 
one ſheep. Figuratively, a tam carved, 
painted, and uſed for a ſign. ($5 +. 3 

To FLEE'CE, v. A. to ſheer the wool off 
a ſheep. Figuratively, to ſtrip or plunder. 
« To fleece the people. Addi. 

FLEE'CED; Adj. having fleeces. ** The 
rich fleeced flock.”” Eairy Q. Stripped or 
phindered. 


FLI 


real. Carnal, laſeivious, oppoſed to core FLT 
Animal, oppoſed to weperable. or fail 
To 


FLESH/MEAT, S. . Sax. ] th 


fleſh of animals uſed for fo uhnſo 


| 


To FLEE'R, V. N. [#zrd, Iſl.] to ridi- 
cule. To mock. To deride with inſolence 
To leer; to make uſe of a deceitful grin of 
civility; uſed with uon. = 

FLEt'R, S. mockery, ridicule. 

FLEET, S. . eta, Sax. tra, Ital.] 
a number of ſhips or veſſels going in oom- 


pany. 
HET „Adj. [r, TN.} ſwift, nim- 
ie, applicd to pace, or motion, 

T6 FLEE'T, V. N. [ fit, Iſl. florain, 
Sax.} to fly ſwiftly ;z' to vaniſh.' To be 
tranſitory. Fleating joys.” Par. Loft. 
Actively, to ſxim the water. To live mer- 
rily. ** Fleet the time careleſsly.“ Shak, To 
kim milk, or take off the cream. 

FLEETLVY, Adv. ſwiftly; nimbly; 
ickly. f | „en 

FULETNESS, S. ſwiftneſs, nimbleneſs. 

FLESH /, S. | fizc, ffæſe, fleſe, Sax. ] in 
Anato ny, a fibrous part of an animal body, 
ſoft, bloody, and ſ-rving as à covering to 
the bones. The body. The muſcles, or 
foft part of an animal body. Animal tead, 
oppoſed to vegetable. The ſoft part of 
beaſts or birds, oppoſed to that of fiſhes. 
Animal nature. 1 ignratively, carnality, or 
ſenſual appetites. A carnal ſtate, A near 
relation. The outward or literal ſenſe, or 
fixſt appearance. Ye judge after —_—_ 
Jabn xviii. 15, A perſon given up to fenfual 
efjoyments. © Tub and blood cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Jebn iv. 
That part of an animal or fruit which may 
be eaten. 

FLESH-HOOK, S. a hook to take meat 
out of a pot. 

Fl. FSH LESS, Adj. without fleſh, 

FLESH'L NESS, S. icneſle, fleſlic- 
neſſe, Sax. ] carnal or Endl — er 


þ FLESH'Y, Adj, plump; full of feſh ve bel 
at. oo 1 rom | 
FLET'CHER, S. . fleche, Fr.] one wh« * 
makes bows and arrows. by forc 
FLEW, the Pret. of FLY. et au 
FLEW!, S. the large chaps of a dec hee fi 
mouthed hound. A chimney belonging er char 
coppers, or ſand heats, wpeara 
FLEXIBILITY, $ the quality of ad. bre i 
mug to be bent, Eaſineſs of being per n, 
uaded. 5 force ; 
FLEX'IBLE, Adj. Fr. flexibilis, Lat. Hun 
eaſy to be bent ; pliant. Obtequious ; ea of a pr. 
compiving with. Ductile or manageable, by any 
© The tender and flexible years of his life.” Iſmou 
Locke To be ſu ted to any purpoſe. F- euter! 
ible to their purpoſe.” Rogers. Eaſy to be olent 
rſuaded, or managed, fon. 
FLEX IBLENESS, 8, es ſineſs to be bent. ageous 
Compliance. TraQableneſs. Ealineſs to be In lezs. 
moved by perſuaſion. turn d 
Fl. KX (ILE, Adj. [fexils, Lat.] pliant, WW ar” . 


or eaſy to be bent. 
F EX “ION, S. | flexin, Lat.] the act of 
bending. A double; a bending ; the ſtate 
of a thing bent. 
FLEX CObs, Adj. [ flexuoſus, Lat.] wind- 
ing; full of meanders. Bending ; crooked ; 
variable; uniteady; irregular, © The fer- 
vous burning of flames.“ Bacon. 
FLEX'URE, S. | flexura, Lat.] the form 
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in which any thing is bent, The act of Wines f. 
bending.” The part bent; a joint. Obſe- yroug} 
quious or ſerviie fawning or cringing, fre u it! 
Will it give place to flexure ? Shak. nt:vely 
To FLICK'ER, v. N. [ fligheren, Belg.] Ne. 4 
to flutter. To move the wings up and down e. 


with a quick motion. Flickering on her FLI! 


neſt.” Dryd. aN, \ 

FLYER, S. a perſon whe runs away from bur fa 
danger. That part of a machine which Auguſt 
equalizes, regulates, and continues the mo-. com! 
tion of the reſt, ** The flier of a jack.“ ud is þ 


FLYGHT, S. [hebt, Sax. flught, old 
Fr.] the act of running away to avoid 
danger. The act of moving with wings. 
A flock of birds moving in the air toge- 
ther. The birds produced in the ſame ſeaſon, 
The ſpace paſt in fiying. Figuratively, the 


ember 
loted fe 
helter © 
ag qui 
uke of 
winous 


ſoaring of imagination, A ſoaring excur- the te 
lion. The power of flying. Fancy. r. g N. 
FLIGHTY, Adi. fleeting. Swift in mo- , J 


tion. Wild or fanciful, whimfical. 
FLIM'SEY, Adj. weak; feeble; with- 

out ſtrength, or ſtiffneſs, applied to manu- 

factures. Mean; ſpiritleſs; without force, 

applied to literary productions. A vaſt 

extent of flimſey lines. P 

To FLIN'CH, V. N. to ſhrink from any 


FLIN 
z miles 
ounded 
| by F 
nbigh 
aunty. 


petites. Carnality. 
FLESH LI, Adj. [ Feflic, Sax. ] corpo- | 


12,400 I 
t towr 
"no n 
v with 


ſuffering, pain, or danger, To fail. 
bra 
3 


ELI 
FLIN “CHER, S. he who ſhiinks, flinches, 


or fails. | 

To FLIN'G, v. A. I Pret and Part. flung 
uhnſon gives ns feng as the Participle Pat 
be beſides, but it ſe now obſolete] to cafl 
from the hand. To dart, or throw with 
nolence. To drive with violence. To driv: 
by force. To move forcibly, To eject, or 
et away as uſeleſs or hurtful, © I charge 
thee fling hoc ambition.” Shak. To caſt, 
ig te er charge with reproach. F/izg but th' 

ypearance of diſhonour on it.“ 1 To 

a force into a worſe condition, To flin 

Per lwn, to throw upon the ground 2h. 

force; to demoliſh, or N To fling eff, 

Lat.: Hunting; to baffle in a chace ; to Aten: 

t prey by ſuperior ſwiftneſs. ** Flung of 

able in any falſe ſteps or doubles,” Addiſ. To 

"fc. WW ſmount ; or tumble from a horſe's back. 

Flex Neuterly, to flounce; to wince ; to fly into 

o bc violent and irregular motions through paſ- 

fon. To fling out; to grow unruly or out- 

ent. Wl :0cous, aliuding to a horſe's throwing out 

o be is legs. When angry Duncan's horſes— 

: wrn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, fang 
ant, wt” Shak; _ 

FLING”, S. the act of throwing ; the diſ- 

of ance to which any thing is thrown. A gibe; 

ſtate WW: ſneer of contempr. . 
; FLING'ER, S. one who throws, One 
ind- Wi obo caſts a con temptuous ſncer. 
ed; FLINT, s. 1 flint, Sax. wiint, Flem. fin 
fer- Arr.] a ſemi-pellucid fone, of a ſimilar fub- 
: fance, of a blackiſh grey, free from veins, 
on uturally in veſted with a whitiſh cruft ; ſome- 
t of Wiimes ſmooth and equal, but more frequent- 
bie- Wir rough ; remarkably hard; uſed for {trikiog 
ang. de vith Necl, and in glaſs-making. Figu- 

nt:yely, any thing impenetrable, or obdu- 
le.. “ The fint and hardneſs of my fault.” 
Val. 

FLINT, the capital town of Flintſhire, 
u N. Wales, It has no market, but has 
four fairs, viz. on February 15, June 24, 
Auguſt 10. and November 30, for cattle. It 
s commodiouſly ſeated on the river Dee, 
nd is but a ſmall place, though it ſends one 
ember to parliament, It was former! 
loted for its caſtle, where Richard II. too 
telter on his arival from Ireland; but hav- 
v7 quited it, he was taken priſoner by the 
bike of Lancaſter, The caſtle now is in a 
kinous condition; the aſſizes are ſtill held 
cur- WW the town. It is 12 miles S. W. of Cheſ⸗ 

r, $N. E. off Holywell, and 201 N. W. of 
don, Lon. 14, 23. lat. 53- 20 
FLIN/TSHIRE, a county of N. Wales, 
q miles in length, and 18 in breath; and is 
waded on the N. by the ſea, on the N. 
L by an arm of the ſea, on the S. by 
nbighſhire, and on the S. W. by the ſame 
bunty. It contains about 5400 houſes, 
1,400 inhabitants, 28 pariſhes, and 1 mar- 

t town, which is St. Aſaph, for the capital 
Neo market. It is full of hills, intermix- 


mo- 


FLO 


ful; and the inhabitants are long-lived, 
The rivers are the Wheler, the Tagidog, the 
Severn, and the Dee. It ſends 2 members 
to parliament ; one for tlie town, and the 
other for the connty. , 

FLIN'TY, Adj. made of or abonnding in 


flints or ſtones. Hard, obdurate, not to be 


ties „ Flinty Tartar's boſom,” Shak. 
FLIP“, S. fa cant word] a drink uſed a- 


mong ſailors, made of ſpirits, beer, aud | 


ſugar. 

FLIP'PANT, Adj. [from fp] nimble; 
quick, arplied to the tonge. ** A woman's 
topgue—ſo wonderfully voluble and fgpazr, 
Addiſ. Pert; talkative 

FLIP“ PANT LL, Adv. in a pert, talka- 
tive, impertinent, or fluent manner. Always 
applicd to ſpeech. , 

To FLIR'T, V. A. to throw any thing 
with a jerk. ** The ſcavenger— f:rts from 
his cart the mud.” Swift, To move with 
quickneſs, ** Furt your fan.“ Dorſet, To 
be irregular, unſteady and fluttering. 

FLIR'T, S. a quick, ſudden, elaſtic mo- 
tion; a jerk, A ſudden trick. To play, 
at the hedge, a flirt,” Jebnſ. pert girl, a 
young gadding lafs. , 

FLIRTA TION, S. a quick ſprightly mo- 
tion ; or the appearance of a flirt, 

To FLIT', V. N. t, 10. Art. 1.) to 
fly away. To remove or migrate, ** Flir 
out of one body into ſome other. Hocker., 
To flutter on the wing. To fit in air.”* 
2 To de tranſient, unſteady, or unſta- 
ble. 

FLIT CH, S. | flicce, Sax. flicbe, Fr. flitz, 
Teut. ] the fide of a hog, ſalted and cured. 

FLIT'TING, [fet, Sax. ] a reproachful 
accuſation. An offcnee, or fault. Thou 
telleſt my flirtings.”* Pſalm. lvi. 

To FLO AT, V. N. [ forter, Fr ] to ſwim 
on the water, To move eaſily in the air, 
applied to the flight of birds. Float in air.“ 

5d. To ſwim in, or appear unſought to, 
the mind, applied to ideas. Actively, to co- 
ver with waters. 

FLOAT, S. the act of flowing, oppoſed 
to the ebb, ot reflux of the tide. Any thing 
contrived ſo as to ſwim on the water. The 
cork, or quil by which the bite of a fiſh is 
diſcovered, A cant word for a level. © Banks 
are meaſured by the floar or floor. Mortim. 

FLOCK, S. | flecc, Sax.] a company of 
birds, ſheep, or geeſe. Figuratively, a multi- 
tude of men. The heathen that fled out b 
flocks.” Maccab. xiv. 14. A lock of woo 
from floccus, Lat. 

To FLOCK, V. N. to gather together in 
crowds. A , 15 

To FLOG”, V. A. um, to 
whip with a rod. 4 

FLO'OD, S. . Hood, Il fd, Sax. ] a body 


of water; a ſea or river, An innyd-tion, 


L with a few valleys, which are very fruit- 


or overflowing of water, A flow, er flux of 
tide, | Ts 


penetrated, or moved by prayers, or catrea-. 
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To FLOOD, v. A. [ſee the roun] to eo. 
ver or overftow with waters. [EDT 

FLO'ODGATE, S. a gate by which any 
water-courſe is ſtopped. 


FLO'OK, 8. 
the bearded part 
the ground. 

FLO'OR, 8. [ flor, fore, Sax. ] that part 
of a honſe or room on which a perſon treads. 
A ſtory ; flight, or order of rooms. | 

To FLOOR, v. A. io cover the bottom 
of a rom with planks, | 

FLOO'KING, S. the matter with which 
the bottom of a room is laid. The bottom. 

To FLOP, V. A. to clapthe wings with 
a noiſe, To let down the flap of a hat. 

FLO'RET, S. ¶ fleurerte, Fr.] in Botany, 
an imperfect flower, or one that has not pe- 
tals, apices, ſtamina and ſtyle. 

FLORID, Adj. [ Haridus, Lat.] productive 
of or covered with flowers. Bright, or live- 
Iy, applied to colour; fluſhed with red, ap- 
plied to the complexion. Embelliſhed with 
rhetor ical figures, applied to ſtile. 

FLORVDITTY, S. freſhneſs or redneſs of 
colour. A foridity in the face? Fly. 

FLO'RI-JNESS, S. freſhneſs, or redneſs 
of colour. A rhetorical embelliſhment, ap- 
plied to ſtile, or language. . 

FLORUFEROUS, Adj. [ forifer, Lat.) 
producing flowers. - 

FLORIST, S. [ fleurifte, Fr.] a perſon 
ſkilled in the nature and culture of flowers. 

To FLOU'NCE, V. N. [ plonſen, Belg.] 
to move, ſtruggle, or daſh in the water or 
mire. To move with violence and outrage. 
« Six flouncing Flanders mares,”* Prior, To 
move with paſſion or anger. © You neither 
ſume, nor fret, nor flounce.”* Swift, AQtive- 
ly, to adorn or embelliſn with flounces, ap- 

lied to dreſs, 

FLOU'NCE, S. any thing ſowed or fixed 
on a garment by way of ornament or embel- 
lifhment, and hanging looſe, ** A muſlin 
founce. Pope. - 

FLOUNDER, S. [ fynder, Dan. ha ſmall 
fat fiſh, of the plain ſpinous kind, living ci- 
ther in freſh or ſalt water. The bell baits 
are red worms, waſps and pentles, 

To FLOU'NDER, V. N. to ſtruggle with 
violent and irregular motions, 

FLOUR, S. the fine white powder of 
wheat. 

To FLOURISH, V. N. [ fleurer, Fr. floreo, 
or flor:/c2, Lat.] to bloom, or be in bloſſom. 
Figuratively, to be in vigour without fading. 
To be in a proſperous ſtate, To make ute 
of rhetorical figures. In Muſic, to play an 
overture. Actively, to adorn with bloſſoms. 
In needle work, to embeliiſh with flowers. 
In Fencing, to move a weapon in circles or 

uick vibrations. To adorn with rhetorics] 
gures, or embelliſhments of ſtile. In Pen- 
manſhip, to make ornaments of looſe or join- 


[ fug Teut. ploegh Belg ] 
of a anchor ht Hues in 


FLO 


— ſtrokes wantonly united, and forming 


ſomething pleaſing. to the eve. To adorn; 


emhelliſh ; to grace or ſet off. 

\ FLOURISH, S. any embelliſhment. Fi. 
guratively, beauty. An oſtentatious diſolay 
of wit, In Penmanſhip, ornaments formed 
by lines curiouſly and wantonly inter woven, 

FLOU'RISHER, S. a meer bualter. One 
who proſpers. 

To FLOU'T, V. A. [ fluyten, Belg. fruxe, 
Friſ.] to mock, deride, or in{ult, Neuterly, 
to behave with contempt ; to ſncer, 

FLOU'T, S. a mock; a jeer ; a contemp- 
tuous inſult. ; 

FLOL'TER, S. one who derides, mocks, 
ioſults, or jeers another. 

Io FL OCW. V. N. gb, Sax. ] to run 
or ſpread, applied to water, To move, or be 
in motion, To riſe, or (well, applied to the 
tide, To melt, a plied to the effect of heat, 
on metals, wax, Ke. To proceed fiom, : 
an effect; to be owing to, uſed with from, 
To abound or be crowded, followed by vith 
To be full of liquor, applicd to drinking vel- 
ſels. Flowing cups.” Lat. To hang 
louſe, low, and waving, ** A flrwing man- 
tle.” Mortim. Actively, to cover with wa- 
ters. A ſtream at hand to fv the ground. 
Speft. No 425. To be tree from hatſhneſs. 
« A flowing period. To write ſmoothly o 
ſpeak eloquently. “ A flow of words.” 

FLOW, S. the riſe or ſwell of water. 
ſudden plenty ot abundance. ** A fle of 
ſpirits.'” Pope. 

FLOWER, 8. | feur, Fr. fore, Ital.) that 
part of a plant which contains the parts ne 
ceſſary for the propagation of the ſpecies 
The male flowers are thoſe which have en 
germen, (tile, or fruit. Female flowers ard 
ſuch as contain the germen, ſtyle, and ard 
called fruitfal Gowers. Hermaphrodite 
flowers, are ſuch as contain both the male 
and female parts, Figurativcly, an or 
nament or embelliſhment. The prime 
bloom, or flouriſhing part of life. The mot 
valuable part of any thing. 

To FLOWER, V. N. [ fleurir, Fr.] t 
put forth flowers or bloſſoms. To bloom 
or be in bloſſom. Figuretively, to be in thi 
prime of age. To flouriſh, or bein a proſpe 
rous ſtate. To froth, ferment, or mantle 
applied to liquor. To come from the ſurface 
like cream, uſed with f. Thele ic 
obſervations, which have fozver'd off.” Mil 
To adorn with the reſemblance of flowers. 

FLOW'ERET, S. ſa . diminutive 0 
ver, fßleurete. See FLORET } a tmall ic: 
perfect flower; E ; 

FLOWER, Adj. abounding, adorned wit! 
or full of flowets. - 

FLOWING, Adv. with readineſs, quick 
neſs, or volubility. With abundance. 


FLOWN, Part. [of fy or fice] gone 


way ; departed either Ly running gy 
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FLU 
hing:  Puffed up; ſwelled, or elated. 


ning Flotun with in ſolence. Pan. Loft, T 
ru; FLUC'TUANT, Part. [ fufuans, Lat! 
dave ing; uncertain ; doubting ;, unſteady, 

Fi. To FLUCUCTUATE, V. N. f flufiuatus, 
„lav of fudtuo, Lat.] to roll to and tro. To 
med bet back wards and forwards. . Figuratively, 
ven soo hefitate between two contrary opinions. 
One To be irteſolute, undetermined, or in doubt. 

To be in an uncertain ſtate, or ſubject to 
nv WW changes and viciſſitudes. 
ly, FLUCTUA'/TION, 8. [Fr. flufuatio, 
Lit.] the motien of waves or water back- 
wards and forwards. Figuratively, a ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe, itreſolution, uncertainty, or inde- 
termination, applied to the mind. 

FLUE, S. | fg, III] a ſmall pipe or 
chimney Sott down, or fur, eaſily wafted 
by the wind. 
the FLU'ENCY, S. the quality of flowing, 
or continuing in motion. Smoothneſs ot 


cat 

F file, or numbers. Copiouſneſs, or volubi- 
on: y of ſpeech. Affluence: an old and obſo- 
it kite ſenſc. 

veſ- FLU'ENT, Adj. [ fluens, Lat.] liquid; 


fowing ; in motion. Ready; copious, ap- 
plied to ſpeech. 
FLU/ENT, S. a ſtream ; or running wa- 


Wi- 

od.” er. To cut the outrageous fluent.“ 
neſs Philips. . 

yo FLU/ID, Adj. [fuidus, Lat.] having the 


parts eaſily ſeparable ; flowing like water or 
any liquid. 


FLUID, S. in Medicine, __ animal 
d 


juice. A liquor, whoſe parts yicld to the 
that (mll:ft force impreſſed, and by yielding are 
ne ally moved among each other. 
cies FLUFYDITY, S. [ fluidite, Fr.] a quality 
en body, whereby the parts are fo diſpoſed 
; ar off 5 to ſlide over each other, and give way to 
| ar the leaſt preſſure. 
dit FLU"[DNESS, S. that quality in bodies 
na ppolite to firmneſs, by which they yield to 

ori the leaſt preſſure. 

ime FLUMMERY, S. a kind of food made 
nos of oatmeal and water, Figuratively, mere 


pretence; flattery. 

FLU'NG, | Particip. and Preter. of fling] 
town, or caſt. 

FLU/OR, S. ¶ Lat.] a fluid ſtate.“ Which 
keep liquors in a fluor.” Newt, 

FLU'RRY, S. a guſt; an haſty, ſudden 
blaſt, or ſtorm of wind, ** A flurry from the 
dorth.“ Gullv. Trav. Hurry; a violent 
emotion, 

To FLUS'H, V. N. [ fiuſen, Belg.] to 
flow with violence. To come in haſte, 
To produce a reddiſh colour in the face, by 
tſndden flux of blood. Actively, to colour 
or redden, To elate, or elevate. ** Fluſhed 
vith great victories. Atter. The laſt ſenſe 
ick i ſeems to be derived from the verb flip. 

FLUS'H, Adj. freſh ; full of vigour. 
© 1 H as May.” Shak. Affluent; a- 


EF . 


'FLU'SH, S: an afflux; a ſudden impulſes 
2 violent flow. In Gaming, a number of 
cards of the ſame ſort. Aa 

To FLUS“ TER, V. A. to make hot with 
drinking, - To make half drunk. 


Huto, Ital.] a wind inſtrument, divided 
into the common and German flute; the 
common flute is played by putting one end 
into the mouth and breathing into it; the 
notes and tones are formed and changed by 
ſtopping and opening the holes, ſix in num- 
ber, placed along the front, and one behind 
the neck. The German flute, the moſt 


the human voice, is not put into the mouth, 
but ſounded by a hole, a little diſtant from 
the upper end; the end i ſelf being ſtopped 
with a tompion or plug; it has ſix holes 
belides that of the mouth, and the key- 
hole, or pinch note. In Architecture, per- 
pendicular channels or cavities cut along the 
ſhaft of a column. - + * | 

To FLU'TE, v. A. to cut channels in 
columns or pilaſters. 

FLU'TED, Adj. having channels or hol- 


ows. * 


flatter, Fr.] to move the wings with a quick 
motion. To take ſhort flights with great 
agitation, or motion of the wings. Figur«- 
tively, to move about with great ſhow and 
buſtle, but with no conſequence. To be in 
agitation.” To move irregularly, To be in 
a ſtate of uncgttainty. To beat quick and 
irregularly; th palpitate, apgpl.cd to the 
heart. Actively, to drive in diſorder, like a 
flock of birds ſuddenly rouſed, To burry 
the mind, or put it into confuſion, or violent 
commotion. To put into confuſion, or to diſ- 
order the poſition of things. To move with 
a quick vibration, or a trembling motion, 
applied to the playing of a fan. 
FLUT'TER, S. vibration; or a quick and 
irregular motion. Confuſion ; diſorder, 
FLUX, S. [Fr. fluxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing. The ſtate of paſſing away, and 
giving place to others. In Medicine, an ex- 
traordinary evacuation of fume humour or 
matter. A diſeaſe in which the bowels are 
excoriated and blecd, called a bloody flux, 
That which is evacuated by animals, In 
hydrography, a regular periodical motion of 
the ſea, happening twice in twenty-four 
hours, whereby the water is raiſed. Figura- 
tively, a concourſe, or confluence. The 
flux of company,” Shak. The ſtate of be- 
ing melted. ; 
FLUX', Adj. [ fluxus, Lat. of fuo, Lat.] 
inconſtant; not durable; flowing ; ſucceſſive. 
To FLUX, V. A. to melt. To ſali- 
vate ; to evacuate by ſpitting. 
FLUXIUITY, S. 1 of being 
melted. Fluidity, or at leaſt fluxiliry."* 
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FLU'TE, S. | ute, Fr. flauta, Span. 


mellow of the two, and moſt reſembling. 


To FLUT'TER, v. N. [futteran, Sax. 
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_FLUYV'TON, 8. Fr ure, Lat.) the a 
of flowing ; the matter that flows. In Me- 
dicine, a ſudden collection of morbid matter. 
The velocity by which a flowing quantity is 


increaſed by its generating motion. In 
arithmetic, the method of finding an inſi- 
nitely (mall quantity, which, being taken an 
| infinite number of times, becomes equal to a 
given quantity, 

To F. X, V. N. fFreter, flew or fei; 
— or flown 5 an, Sax, „ Ts fly, 
Johnſon obſerves, is properly to uſe wings, 
and gives flew ang flowon, To flee, is to 
eſcape, or go away, from flean, Sax. and 
makes fled, They are now confounded :** 
but, with fubmiſſion, if the word fly be de- 
rived from fly, Ifl. which ſignifies to eſcape, 
then the uſing the Engliſh word in that 
ſenſe, is owing to no confuſion of words ; 
and the ſimilitude between that word and 
Hg, in the Il, language, which fignifies to 
425 wings, may he the reaſon why fly is in 
Engliſh uſed boch for the act of uſing wings, 
and that of eſcaping danger by running 
away] to move through the air by means of 
wings. To aſcend in the air. “ As the 
ſparks fly upwards.” Job. v. To pe form a 
journey with great expedition. To hurſt. 
« Your bottle flies. Swift, To break, or 
ſhiver. To fy en, to dart upon; to attack, 
or ſpring with violence; to fall on ſuddenly. 


To fly in the face of a perſon, is to inſult him. 


Neglect him, or fly in bis face.” Swift, 
To fly out, to hurſt ſuddenly into any heat 
or paſſjon ; to break out from any reſtraint ; 
to ſtart violently from any direction. To ber 
225 to diſcharge a gun or other ſire- arms. 

o he light and unencumbered. To vaniſh 
or fade, applied to colour. To run away, 
or attempt to eſcape any danger, Adively, 
to avoid; to ſnun. Ta decline. To refuſe 
aſſociation or acquaintance with. To attack 
Ly a ſiawk or bird of prey. © With her fy 
other ravening fowl.” Bacon. 

FLY”, S. | flie, fleoge, flege, Nx. ] a ſmall 
winged inſet, of dificient ſpecies, That 
part of a machine, which, when put into 
mot on, continues it with great ſwiftneſs. 

To FLVIBLO -V, V. A. to taint with 
Rics ; to fill with maggnrs, 

FLY'BOAT, S. a kind of light veſſel for 
ſailing. 

FLY'ER, S. a perſon who runs away from 
battle; or endeavyurs to eſcape danger by 
flight, One that cuts its paſſige though the 
air by means of wings. hat part of a jack 
which moves round on a pivot horizontally. 
In architecture, (t:irs made of ap oblons 
ſquare figure, whoſe fore aud hack ſides ac 

arallel to each other, as likewiſe their ends. 

To FLY'FISH, V. N. to angle wi h a fly 
for a bait. 

FOA'L, S. [ feta, Sax.] the offspring or 
young of a mare, or other heaſt of burthen, 
At preſent colt is uſed for a young borie, and 


| FOG 
foa' for a young mare; but formerly the 
latter was uſed for the young of either ſex, 
To FOA'L, V. A. to bring forth yours, 
lied to a mare or aſs, is 
FOA'M, S. [ fam, Sax.] the white ſpit J: 
or ſaliva, which appears in the mouth of 2 
hi j Grnngge The white ſubſtanc: 
which gathers on the top of liquors. See 
FROTH. 1. by 

To FOA'M, V. N. to have the month 
covered with frothy ſpittle. To troth ; to 
gather foam; To be in a rage; to be in 
violent emotions of paſſion, alluding to a 
high-mettled horſe, who foams at the 
mouth when checked. He foamerh.”” 

FOA'MY, Adj. covered with froth ; or 
foam. 

FOB', S. | fuppe, fupſacte, Tent.) a ſmall 
breeches pocket, herein the watch is uſually 
carried, 

To FOR”, v. A. en, Tent.] to 
cheat ; to trick; to Aal. 0 Pda. 
ſelf fobbed in it.“ Shak, To fob of, to ſhitt; 
or put off by ſome trick, or artiftice, ** The 
raſcal fobbed me off with only wine.“ Ad, 

FO'CAL, Adj. {from focus] belonging or 
relating to a focus. 

FOCIL, S. [ focile,, Fr. focille, Lat.] in 
anatomy, the greater or leſs bone between 
the knee and ankle, or between the elbow 
and wriſt. 

FO'CUS, S. [Lat.] in optics, the point 
where the rays meet and croſs the axis after 
refraction by a glaſs, The points from 


which rays diverge, or to K. they con- 


verge. Applied to an elſſis, a point to- 
wards each end of the long N axis, whence 
two right lines, being drawn to any point in 
the circumference, ſhall be, together, equal 
to the axis itſelf. 

FODC/DER, S. [| fodre, forher, forhur, 
Sax. ] dry food Norcd up for catt e in winter, 

10 FOD'DER, V. A. [ feder, Dan.] to 
fupply with dry food, 

FOD/DER FR, 5. one who ſupplics cattle 
with dry food. 

FOE' S. [| fab, Sax. far, Scot.] an ene- 
my. An adverſary; an opponent, applied 
to opinions, ** A foe to receive doErines.” 
Watts. 

FOE MAN, S. an enemy in war, © Whit 
valiant foemen,"”* Shak. 

FOF!IUS,-S. | Lat. pronounced feet] 2 
child in the womb, when it is perfedti 
formed. 

FOG”, S. [Dan. a form] a low cloul 
conſiſting of groſs watery vapours near the 
furface of the earth. 

FOG'GILY, Adv. like a fog, Cloulily 3 
Jarkly. 2 
FOG GIN Ess, S. the ſlate of being dark 
or miſty by a low cloud, cenſiſting of ct 
vapours. 


FOG'GY, Adj. full of dark, cloudy an. 


moiſt yapours, F:4uratively, dull, or nap 
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FO'H, Interject. [ fob, Sax. we, Lat.] 
m interjetion uſed to expreſs abhorrence, 
or offence, ** Fob one may ſmell in ſuch 
a will moſt rank.” Shak. Commonly made 
uſe of when offended by a very offenſive 
ſmell. . 

FOUBLE, S. [Fr.] a weak or blind (ide, 
A natural infirmity or failing. A weak- 
neſs. 

To FOUL, V. A. [affeler, old Fr.] to 

the better of an enemy. , 

FOI'L, S. a defeat, or miſcarriage. An ad- 
vantage gained over an enemy. Something 
of anther colour, uſed by jewellers to . 
ment the luſtre, or heighten the colour of a 
ſtone, or a diamond. A blunt ſword uſcd 
in fencing. Something indifferent uſed to 
diſplay the excellence of ſomething elſe to 
advantage. | 

FOVLER, S. one who has gained an ad- 
vantage. | 

To FOINN, v. A. [poindre, Fr. ] to puſh 
or make a lunge with a weapon. 

FOIN, S. a thruſt or uh with a weapon 

To FOI'ST, V. A. | fauffer, Fr.] to in- 
ſert ſomething that was not in an original. 
To interpolate : Uſed with in. 

F Gb, S. [ falxd, ſulde, Sax.) the 
ground where are confined, The 
place, or ſtable where ſheep are houſed. 
* Time drives the flocks from ficld to fold.” 
Ralcigh, Figuratively, a flock of ſheep, A 
boundary or limit. Nor leave their ſeats, 
and paſs the dreadful fold.” Creech. A dou- 
ble; one part turned over upon another. 
The plait of a garment, from fd, or fal d, 
dax a 


To FO LD, V. A. to pen ſheep in a fold. 
To double; to plait. Figuratively, to in- 
cloſe; to include; to ſhut ; to embrace with 
the arms claſped round a perſon. Neuterly, 
to cloſe over another of the ſame kind, To 
join with another of the ſame kind. 

FOLIA'CEOUS,- Adj. — Lat.] 
con ſiſting of thin pieces, or leaves. 


FO'LIAGE, S. f feuillage, Fr. from fe- P 


lun, Lat. ] an aſſemblage ot flowers, branches, 
or leaves. 

To FO LIATE, V. A. [ foliatus, Lat.] 
to beat gold into thin plates, or leaves. 
Gold foliated '* Newor. Optic. 

FO'LIATING, S. applicd to lookin 
glalles, is the ſpreading a compoſition to the 
back of the glaſs, that will 1cflet images. 
The compoſition is called fil, and made of 
quick ßlver, &c. 

FOLiA'TION, S. [| ſcliatia, of folium, 
Lat.] the act of beating into leaves. In bo- 
tany, a collection of thoſe tranſitory colour- 
ed leaves called petals, which conſtitute the 
compaſs or body of a flower z of great uſe in 
the gereration and preſervation of the young 
fruit or ſeed, .. 

FO/LIO, S. Ital. of in folio, Lat.] a 


F. ON 
ſheet of paper only once doubled. In com- 


merce, a page or leaf. 

FOLK, S. [pronounced with the o long, 
like that in proſe, folz, Sax.] people. Na- 
tions, — or mankind in general. 

FOLKSTONE, S. a town of Kent, with 
a market on Thurſdays, and one fair, on 
— 28, for pedlars ware. It was once a 

uriſhing town of large extent, containing 
five pariſh-churches, which are now reduced 
to one ſmall church, and three meeting 
houſes, It is a member of the port of Do- 
ver, and is governed by a mayor, and 12 
jurats It contains about 350 houſes, moſtly 
built with brick, and diſpoſed into three nar- 
row paved ſtreets. The inhabitants . are 
chiefly — in fiſhing. Near it is San- 
gate-caſtle, It is ſeated on the ſea-coaſt, $ 
miles S. W. of Dover, 17S. E. of Canter- 
bury, and 69 E. by S. of London, Lon. 
18. 55. lat 51. 2. | 

To FOL'LOW, V. A. [ folgian, Sax. fol- 
gen, Teut.] to go after a perſon, To pur- 
ilue. To attend on as a — To ſuc- 
ceed or happen after, in order of time. To 
proceed from as a conſequence, or effett. 
To imitate, or copy. To obey ; to obferve, 
to aſſent, or give credit to, © All who do 
uot “ falle real tradition.” Te. To at- 
tend to; to be buſied with. He follaos 
the trade of a goldſmith.“ Neuterly, to 
come after another. To ſucceed or be after 


another in time. To proceed from as an ef- 


fect or conſequence. To continue or porſue 
any endeavour, uſed with on. If we fol- 
{aww on to know the Lord. Hoſea, 

FOL'LOWER, S. one who goes after an- 
other. Figuratively, a dependant 5 attend- 
ant; iate; companion; or imitator. 

FOL LI, S. Le, Brit. folie, Fr. ii 
lia, Ital.] weakneis or want of underſtand- 
ing: Net uſed in the plural of this ſenſe. 
Figuratively, an act of negligence, or paſſion 
unbecoming the t dictates of cool and 
unbiaſſed reflection: in this ſenſe it has a 
lural. 

To FO'MENT, v. A. [ fementor, Lat.] 
to cheriſh with heat. To bathe with warm 
3 Figuratively, to encourage; to che - 
I 


FOMENTA'TION, s. [Fr.] in medi- 
cine, the applying hot flannels to any part 


dipped in medicated decoctions. The liquor 
or decoction made from boiling medicinal 
ingredients. 


FOMEN'TOR, 8. an encourager or ſup- 

ter. one who foments or bathes. 

FOND, S. Adj. [ fundiari, Sax. forn, Scot. 
fooliſh.) fooliſh; filly; weak; indifcreer, 
« 'Tis ford to wail inevitable ſtrokes. Shak, 
Trifling. Fooliſhly or indiſetetely tender 
and indulgent. Loving to an exceſs. Pleaſ- 
ed in too great a degree, Taking too much 
9 in a thin 


o FOND), 7. A. to treat with an indiſ- 


large book, whoſe pages are formed by a | 


z M2 ercet 


FOO FOO 


ereet exceſs of love, or tenderneſs. © 'n ;underfianding; indiſcreet!f; In Seripture 
ond it as the frow and child of love.” Dryd., idolatrouſly; wickedly. 

— to be fond of; to doat on; to love] FOOT', S. [Plural feet, ſœtur, I. for, fe, 
to excels. * I, poor monſter, fond as much fotus, Guth. ] that part of an animal where. 
on him.“ Chak, | on it ſtands or walks. In Anatomy, the ex. 

To FON/DLE, V. A. the ſame as fond, | tremity of the leg, conſiſting of the tarſus, 
which ſee. , or ſpace of the ankle hom the body of the 
_ - FONDYLING, S. a perſon uſed with too | foot, the metatarſus, or body of the foot, 
much indulgence, or 1egarded with an ex- and the toes; the wiſcom which ſhines forth 
cels of affection. in the conſtruction in this part of the human 

FOND'LY, Adv. fooliſhly ; indiſereetly; machine, would require ſo copious a deſcrip. 
imprudently ; injud'ciouſly. With an ex- tion, that our narrow bounds will not permit 
ceſs of tenderneſs or indulgeuce. us the pleaſure of indulging ourſelves in it, 

FOND'NESS, S. fooliſhneſs ; folly : want | Figuratively, that part with whieh any thing 
of judgment. Fondneſs it were for any, | is ſuppurted, in the ſame manner as the fort 
being tree— to covet tetters,” Spens, Au | ſupports the body of an animal. The lower 
excels of love, or tenderneſs. part, or baſe, ** Font of the hilt,” On 

FOYWT', S. | forte, Fr. fons, Lat.] a foot, walking, oppoſed to riding. Condi. 
veil] generally ot marble in which the wa- | tion”; flate. “ On the ſame fre with our 
ter uſed in baptiſm is contained, fellow ſubjects.” Swift. A plan; ſcheme, 

FOOD, (Eder, Sax. fede, Iſl.] what-|or ſettlement. © Cn the. fect ot our con- 
ever is ſwallowed to repair the wants of na- ſtitution.“ Sqewift, To ſer on fat; is to give 
ture. Figuratively, any thing which en- riſe to. If tuch a tradition were, at any 
courages or 'cheriſhes. * The food of thy] time, ſet on foot. Tillorf. In Poetry, a cet- 

| abuſed father's wrath." Shak. t-in number of long and ſhort ſyllables con- 

FOOD'FUL, Adj fruittul ; fertile. The | ſtituting a diſtinct part of a verie, A mc- 
Sooiful earth.“ Dryd. ſure of twelve inches. 

.r OOL!, S. [V. Prit. and Arm. , To FOOT, V. A. to ſpur, or kick with 
Fr. j one who has not the proper uſe of rea- [the foot, In Dancing, to make a noiſe with 
fan, Figuratively, one who counterte ts | the fout imitating * tune played by the 
-. folly; a buffoon, or jeller. Call my fool] muſic. To knit a fogt to 2 ſtocking. 

hither.““ Sat. Inſcripture, an idolater, a FOOT'BALL, S. a ball made of leather, 
very wicked perſon. * The foo! hath ſaid and filled with wind by means of a bladder 
in hs heart there is no God.“ Pſa. xiv, r. | included in the inſide ; allo the game played 
In common converſation, uſed as a word of | with it, : 
great contempt. To play the feol, is to trifie, FOOT'ED, having a foot, or ſomething 
or play pranks like an hired jelter, mcerly to to contain the foot, applied to ſtockings, ur 
divert or make ſport, or to act like a perſon | boots. 
void of common underſtanding. To makea; FOOT'HOLD, S. fpace vr room enough 
fool of a perſon, is, to raiſe his expectations to tread on ſecurely, ** So little te. 
and diſappoint them. To break promiſe | L* Eftrange 
with him, and make à fool of him. Shak. FOOT'ING, S. ground or ſubſtance for 

To FOOL, v. N. to trifle; to toy; to the foot or any thing to reſt on. The un- 
id'e. — to impoſe on, lo raiſe aMleadtait footing ot a ſpear.” Shak. Foun- 
perſon's expectations, and afterwards difap- dation; baſis; ſupport; place. Tread; 
point them, To deceive, To cheat, u'cd; walk; or the found of a perſon's feet, © 
with out of. Jod him cut of his money.“ hear the fring of a man.“ Shak. In Pan- 

FOOL'ERY, S. folly. An act of folly; eing a particular manner of moving the feet, 
s trifling practice. An act of indiſcretion, ſo 38 to eccho the ſound of the tune. Steps; 
It is mere foclery to muhiply diſtinet parti- track; road. Figuratively, entrance ; be- 
culars.” Watt. An object ot toll); a thing ginning. ** No uicfui arts have yet found 
which indicates folly. * footing here.“ Dryd, State 3 condition. 

FOOL'HARDINESS, S. daring and in- On what footing is Denmark with Eng- 
diſcreet courage. lang?” 


FOOL'HARDY, Adj. bold, without diſ- 
exetion, or prudcnce. 

FOO'LTRAP,S. a ſnare to catch the igno- 
rant in. Bctts, at the firſt, were fooltraps. 
Pryd. ad 

FOOLISH, Adj. entirely or naturally 
void of underitanding. Figuratively, want- 
ing prudence, indifcreet. Ridiculous, un- 
rea ſonadle. InSciipture, foreign, idotatrous, 
o wicked. | 

FOOLUSHLY, Ade. weakly; without 


FOOT'MAN, S. a merial ſervant in live- 
ry. One who walks or runs. 
FOOT'PACE, S. in Buildinþ, part of 4 


pair of ſlairs, whereon, after four or five 


you may take two or three paces, before you 
aſcend znother ſtep, A pace no faſter than 
walking. 

FOOT'/PATH, S. a narrow way, which 
will admit only foot paſſepgers. 


FOOT EP, S. an impicſſion made by 


the 


ſieps, you arrive to a broad place, where 


the foot 
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te foot in treading. Figuratively, any trace, 

park token, ſign, or example. 

FOOT-STOOL, S a ſtool whereon a 
wie" puts his feet when ſitting. 

FO, S. ſa word, by Jubnſon, ſuopoſed 
1 be formed by chance, and without ctymo- 
oy] a perſon of weak underſtanding, and 
ifetting delicacy too much both in drefs and 
kchaviour. 

FOP'PERY, S. impertinence, ignorance, 
or folly. 
fatpery enter my houſe,” Ca. Aﬀettation 


FOR 


To FORRBEA'R, V. A. preter. I fer» 
bore ; or I have foreborn ; forberan, Sax. | to 
ceaſe. To paule, or delay. To decline. 
to omit; or abſtain from. To endure with 
patience. © By long ferbearance is a prince 


'perſuaded.”* . Prov. xxv, 15. Adtively, 10 


+ Let not the ſound of {hallow | ing one another in love. 


in drefs, od importance, Foolery. 
FOPPISH, Adj. foolilh ; 


decline; to ſhun, or avoid the preſence of a 
perſon or thing. To abſtain from any action. 
To ſpare; to endure provocation, without 
any ſign of anger or reſentment. ** Forbear- 
Eph. iv 2. 
FORBEA/XANCE, S. the act of abſtair- 
ing from any crime or favit, The act uf eu- 


idle; vain. | during offences without complaint, reſcut- 


Gaudy. Attended with too great an affec- | ment or anger. 


tation of ceremony in behaviour 


To FoRRTD, v. A. [preter, ferbade, 


FOP'PISHLY, Adv. vainly oſtentatiouſ- compound preter.. 1 bawe forbidden, part. 


ly, like 2 coxcomh. 


| forlididen,] to command a perſon not to per- 


FOP'PISHNESS, S. ſhowy, gaudy, and form a thing. To bid a perfon not to enter, 


iffected vanity. 


Have I not ſerbid her my houſe.” Shak. 


FOPLING, S. an imitatorof a fop. A To oppoſe or hinder. A blaze of glory 


petty fop. 


| that fertid the fight. Dryd, 


To curſe or 


TOR“, Prep. | for, Sax. faur, or faura, | devote to endleſs miſery, * He ſhall live a 


Coth.e on account of, © That which we 
for our un worthineſs, are unworthy to crave * 
Hater. Inftead of; in the character, or 
likeneſs of. ** Embrace for truth.” Locke. 
« Lay te dead.“ Dryd. © He refuſed not to die 
for thoſe that killed him f* Boyle, Conducive, 
promoting, or tending to. It is for the 
general good.“ Tile. Towards a certain 
place, We failed direct ly for Jamai- 
2. Wih approbation. “ Shadow will 
jerve for ſummer.“ Shak. In confirmation, 
pplict to proofs, “ There is a nztural, im- 
mutable, and eternal reaſon for that which 
we call virtue.“ Tillotſ. Noting poſlibility, 
power, „ For a holy perſon to be humble 
* 3s hard as for a prince to ſubmit, &c.“ 
Taylor: Leſt, by way of prevention, or for 
fear. © And, for the time ſhall not feem 
ted ous.““ Shak, Againſt, or as a remedy 
for, Good ſor the pout.”” Garret. In 
exhange; inſtead, or in the plae of, Through 
a certain ſpace ot time. In ſearch, or queſt 
of, In favour of; on the, ſide of. Arif- 
totle is for poetical juſtice.” Dennis, Fit ; 
becoming. Is it for you to ravage ſea and 
land?“ Dryd. Followed by all, it implies 
notwithſtanding. Conlicering, or in pro- 
portion to. 

FOR“, Conj. becauſe. © Yet for that the 
wor ſt men are moſt ready.“ Spenſer. For as 
much as, implies ſince, or becauſe. ** For as 
much as it is a fundamental law.“ Bac. For 
hy z becauſe for this reaſon that. 

FOR'AGE, S. [| fourage, Teut. foragium, 
low Lat.] ſearch of proviſions. Proviſions 
lought abroad. Previſions of any kind. 

To FOR AGE, V. N. to wander or rove 
at 2 diſtance, To wander in ſearch of pro- 
v-lhons, or litter. To ravage or feed on 
ſpoil, Adtively,_to plunder, ſtrip, or ſpoil. 

FOR A*'MINOUS, Adj. [ feramin, Lat.] 
full of holes, or pores. Porous, 


| 


| wounds, 


man forbid.” Shak, The laſt ſenfe is obſo- 
lete. Neuterly, to uiter a prohibition ; 
© Now the good pods forbid !”* Shak. 

FORBID'DANCE, S. a prohibition z or 
command to deſiſt, 

FORBID'DENLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as is prohibited; . unlawfully. “ You 
have touched his queen fort iddenſy. Shak. 

FORBID DER, S. one who commands 
a perſon not to do a thing. 

FORBIDDING, Part. raiſing abhorrence, 
averſion, awe, diſtaſte. 

FO RCH, S. [Fr. ferza, Ital.] power; 
vigour. Violence. Validity. An arme- 
ment; warlike preparations; uſed general- 
ly in the plural. Virtue, or efficacy, In 
Law, an offence, by which violerce is uſed 
either to perſons or things. Deliiny ; neceſ- 
ſity; irreliſtible power, or fatal compulſion ; 
emphaſis on a ſentence. 

To FORCE, V. A. [| forcer, Fr.] to 
compel a perſon to do a thing contrary to 
his will. To overpower by ſtrength. To 
drive by violence or ſtrength, uſed with from 
or out. To draw or puſh by main ſtrength. 
To get from by violence; uſed with from. 
In War, to take or enter a city by violence z 
to ſtorm. To raviſh ; to lay with a woman 
by violence. To man ; to ſtrengthen with 
ſoldiers. ** The paſiages be already forced.” 
Raleigh. To force out, to extort a thing which 
ſhould be concealed. by 

FORCED, Part. obliged or "compelled to 
do a thing, Wreſted ; unnatural, applied to 
the uſe of words. © Forced conceits. Addif. 

FO'RCEDLY, Adv. violently; compul- 
lively ; conſtrainedly; unnaturally. 

FORCE'LESS, Adj. without ftrength, 
force or violence. 

FOR'CEPS, S. [Lat.] in Surgery, an in- 
ſtrument uſed to extract any thing out of 


FOR'CER, 


FOR. 


FOR 


FOR'CER, S. that which drives, compels, | To FOREFE'ND, v. A. to forlad: fn ir 
conſtrains or forces, In Mechanics, the em- | avert; to deprecate, © Heav'ns fore fene a 
bolus of a pump working. by pulſion or | Shak, To provide for; to ſecure befare-hal ro 
force : FOREFO'OT, S. (plural, forefeet] 1 e of 

FO'RCIBLE, Adj. ſtrong; powerful, | foot of a beaſt which is neareſt the head: ch is 
oppoſed to weak; violent; active, or effica- | contempt, a hand, © Give me thy fiſt , OR. 
cious. Cauſed by ſtrength, force, violence, ſorefoor to me give.“ Shak. In Sea langua quote 

or compulſion, © The abdiratioa---the | applicd to a veſſel which fails, or lies ac FOR] 
advocates on the other ſide looked upon it to | onother's way, | befor 
have been forcible. Swift, Valid; binding} To FOREGO,, V. A. to quit, reſign OR 
in law; obligatory. let 12 To go before ; to be paſt. IONE 

FO'RCIEBLENESS, S. the quality of effect- O'REGROUND, S. that part of FO'R 

ing any end by force. ground of a picture, which appears to be res 


FOR'CIBLY, Adv. ſtrongly; powerfully ; 
By irreſiſtible power, ſtrength or force. 

FOR'CIPATED, Adj. [trom forceps, Lat.] 
formed like a pair of pincers. Hold it 
with their forcipeted mouth.“ Derbam. 

FO'RD, S. [Sax. from faran, to pals, for, 
Ti} ] a (hallow part ofa river, which may be 
patled without 8 Sometimes it ſig- 
nihes any ſtream, current or river. “ permit: 
my gho# to paſs the Stygian ford.“ Dryd, 

Lo FORD, V. A. to paſs a river without 
ſvimming. | 

FO'RDABLE, Adj. that which is paſſable 
on foot. 

FO'RE, Adj. {Sax.] that part which 
comes firit when a body moves. Greater 
preſiing on the fore than hind part.” Cheyne. 

FIRE, Adv. that part which appears 
het io thoſe that meet it. A light ſpar 
deck fore and af. R ib, 

T»FO'REARM, V. A. to provide with 
weapons for an attack or reliſtance, before 
cither happen. 

To F/REBODE, V. N. | forebodian, 
Sax. ] to predict or furetell. Jo preſage; 
or have a ſecret ſenſe impreſſad of ſome- 
thing future, generally applied to ſome future 
calamity. . 

FO'REBODER, S. a prognoſticator; 
ſoothſayer ; foreteller, a pre-ager. 

To FO/RECAST, V. A. to plan. To 
contrive. To foreſee or provide ayainſt, 
To forecat conſequences.” L'Eſtrange. 

FORECAST, S. contrivance. A ſcheme ; 
2 plan. Proviſton againft any accident or 
emergence Foreſight. 

FORECASTER, S. one who fore 
provides aga'n{t future events. 

FO'REC4STLE, S. the part of a ſhip, 
where the foremalt ſtands, and is divided 
rom the rei! of the floor by a bulk head. 

FO'RECITED, Part. quoted or cited be- 


ſees an q 


fo C. 

do FO RECLOSF, v. A. to ſhit np; to 
prevent ; to put a ſtop to. In Law, to fore- 
a p:wtgaze, is to cut off the power of the 
equity of redemption. | 

1o FO'REDQOM, V. A. to predeilinate; 
'0 predict. | | 

FO'REEND, S. the for 


q 


| 


emoſt n the 


a thing before hand. 
of land jutting into the ſea. A promon 


tory. 


„% An ambuſh” 
Dryd. 


prows on the forepart of the head, In 


tore the figures. 
FO'REHAND, S. that part of a ho 
which is before a rider. 


on. 
To F. 
hx an 


FO'RFHANDED, Adj. early ; time FO'R 
Formed in the foreparts © A ſubſtantiWnc. * 
true bred beaſt. bravely forehandes.””. Dy pa. 

FO REH EAD, S. the part of the 18 mov 
from the eyebrows to the hair of the he frOR 
Figuratively, impudence; confidence ; fore a 
daunted affurance. „ fain would know Wir. 
what branch — they can have the forevead FO'R 


reply. Swift, 
FOR'EIGN, Adj. [, Fr. fora 


ginnin 
micles. 


Span.] of another country, Alien; remo To F 
not allied, Oppoſite ; irreconcileable ui ore 
uſed with to, but more ap „lich i 
language forcign to my heart.“ Addiſ. ** Nager © 
| foreign ou ſome people's thouglits.” Swi/fhochin, 
Excluded, or not admitted to one's acquain | 


FOR 
neſſeng 
reſagin 
To | 
tlnowlec 


ſen, 
To F 
ſures, 


ance or company.“ Keep him a foreign ma 
ſti!l.”* Shak. A foreign plea in Law, is th 
which is out of a proper court of juſtice, « 
not triable in the country wherein it is mad 
this is more properly called a forcign anſroc 
or foreign matter. 

FO'REIGNER, one who is born in and 
ther cuuntry. The produce of another cou 


try; exoticks. To F 

FOR EIGNNEsS, S. remoteneſs; ſtrang 
neſs, Having no relation to ſomethin rice o 
Let not the forcignneſs of the ſubject. Wſhreſene 
Locke: the law 


To FO'REJUDGE, V. A. to judge be 
forehand, To be prepoſſcſſed or prejudic 
for or againſt, 

To FOREKNOW, V. A. to have kno\ 
ledge of a thing before it happens; to pred: 
to preſage, to foreſee. 
FOREKNOW'LEDGE, S. knowledge 


FO RELAND, S. in Navigation, a poi 


To FORELA'Y, V. A. to lay wait for 
d thief forclays a traveller. 


FO'RELOCK, S. a lock of hair whic 


pitive; a 


nee part, applied to time. 


E 
COREFATHER, S. an anceſler, 


hip, a little flat wedge, like a piece of ironiily. « 
uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them fro theſe w 
larting. . 8 FOR 

F G Ar Max, 8. the chief or principal berge 


perſon 


FOR. a 75 


bn in any aſſembly, or among any work- grown with trees. In Law, a certain terri- 
tory of woods, groqhds, and fruitful paſ- 


bid: 
refend 


re-ha FOREMAST, S. in a ſhip, a round large] tures, privileged for wild beaſts, fowls of 
et] e of timber, ſeated in forepart, on | the fore, chaſe, and warren to reſt and 
cad; ch is borne the foreſail. abide in, in the ſaſe protection of the king 
fiſt, I FO'REMEN CIONED, Part, mentioned | for his pleaſure ; bounded with irremove- 


quoted before. 


able marks, and repleniſhed - with beaſts of 
FU REMOST, Adj. firſt. Chief, principal, 


v or chaſe, and with great coverts ot 


time 
tanti 
Dry 


he 1 


e he: 


ez 
now 
dead 


fora 


mo 


wit] 


| «c 
* 


«YN 


Serif 
uain 
n ma 


s th 


Ce, 0 


mad 


ſcoe 


and 


cou 


before others in dignity, 
FORENAMED, Par. See FOREMEN- 
NON ED, named or mentioned before. 
FO'RENOON, the firſt part of the day, 
nſured from the dawn to 12 o'clock at 


pon , 

To FOREORDAIN, V, A. to determine 
hx an event before it happens or exiſts. 
FO'REPART,, S. the firſt part, applied to 
me. The forepart of the day” Raleigh. 
That part which is-firſt when a thing or per- 
„ moves along. 

FO'REPAST, Part, that which has paſt 
fore a certain period, ** Of all forepaſ fins.” 


mm. 

FO'RERANK, S. the firſt rank ; front or 
ginning,”” 5+ Within the forerank of our 
micles.”* Shak. Not in uſe. 

To FORERUNN, v. A. to precede, or go 
fore as an earneft or token of ſomethin 
which is to follow: To introduce as a meſ- 
nger or harbinger, © Pity fill fereruns ap- 
„ching love. Dryd, To — the ſtart 


FORERU/NNER, S. an harbinger, or 
neſſenger. A ſign or omen foreſhewing or 
reſaging the approach of ſome future event. 
To FORESH E, v. A. to ſee or have 


gen. 

To FORESHOR TEN, v. A. to ſhorten 
ures, in order to ſhew thoſe behind them. 

To FO RESHO W, V. A. [ Freter, I bave 
ſreſbo non, Part. foreſbeꝛun] todiſcover or give 
wtice of a thing before it happens. To re- 
_ a thing before it exiſts. ** What is 
ne law but the | forebowed.” Hocker. 
= participle . — is out of 
e. | 

EORESIGH T, S. the at of perceiving a 
ling before it happens. The act of provid 
ug againſt any future event or calamity, 
FORESEIN, S. the prepuce, 
To FORESLO W, V. A. to delay, im- 
ede, or obſtruct. The Nereids though 
ney rais d no (torm —forelow'd her paſſage.” 
Vryd.. To negle or omit. © No coldnefs 
„evi , but wiſdom in chaſing.” Bac. 
to FORESPF/AK, V. A. [| from fore and 
pak] to tell, or ſhow before it happens. 
No ominous foreſpeaki to Ke in names.” 
landen. To forebid, * for, Sax. ne- 
uive, and "ny i. e. to ſpeak againſt, or un- 
uy. Thou haſt foreſpoke my being in 
theſe wars. Shak, 

FOR/EST, S. { foreft, Brit. fore, Fr.] 
large — 2 of 2 over- 


inowledge of ſomething which is to hap-, 


vert for their ſuccour and abode ; for the 
preſervation of-which place, vert and veni- 
Aon, there are certain particular laws. 

FOR'EST, Adj. of or — to 2 
foreſt. Foreſt cloth, a peculiar kind of broad 
cloth made in Yorkſhire, not ſo wide as 
that made in the weſtern counties, nor of 
ſo a fabric. 

FO'RESTAFF, S. an inſtrument uſed 
at ſea for toking the altitudes of heavenly bo- 
dies; ſo called becauſe the obſerver, in uſing 


| it, turns his face towards the object. 


To FO RESTALL, V. A. | foreftallan, 
Sax. ] to anticipate; to take up before-hand. 
„% What need a man fereflall bis date of 
grief.” Milt. To hinder a perſon from do- 
ing a thing by doing it before him, «I will 
not forefla/! your judgment of the reſt.” To 
buy commodities before another in order to 
enhance their price. 

FO'RESTALLER, S. onerwho int 
cuſtomers as they go to market, One who 
buys up great quantities of proviſions or 
commodities, only to raiſe their price, 

FOR'ESTER, S. [| foreftier, Fr.] one who 
inhabits a feref. 

ToFORETASTE, V. A. to have an an- 
tetaſte of; to have a ſtrong idea and earneſt 
of a thing before it exiſts. To anticipate, 
To taſte before another, or before a determi- 
nate time. © Foretaſted fruit.“ Milt. 

To FORETELL, v. A. {Preter and Parti- 
ciple, _— to prophecy z to give notice 
— 2 thing before it happens. To foretoken, 
or predict. 

ORETE'LCER, S. one who predicts, or 
gives notice of things before they happen. 

To FORETHUNK, V. A. {Preter and 
Part. forethougbtr] to have an idea of a thing 
in the mind before it happens. To plan, or 
contrive before-hand. 

FORETHO'UGHT, S. anticipation, or 
foreſight. A provident care _ ſome fu- 
ture event. A ſedate conſideration of the 
conſequences which will follow ſome future 
event, with proper preparations cither to ob- 
viate, or render them tolerable. 

To FOREWARN, V. A. to give proper 
notice, and caution a perſon from doing = 
thing beforehand. 

FOR'FEIT, S. [ ferfed, Br. forfait, Fr.] 
ſomething by way of puniſhment for a e, 
or « breach of contract. A perſon liable to 
puniſhment, or ane who is condemned to 
death for a crime, © Your brother is a fer- 
feit of the law.” Shak. 

4 To FOR'FEIT, V. A. to loſe a privilege 
or 


| 


* 


. FOR 


or advantage enjoyed before, or pay a ſum of — part of an arrow. 


money as a puniſhment for ſome crime, or 
breach of condition or contract. . 

FOR'FEIT, Particip. liable to be ſeized, or 
loſt, either on account of the commiſſion of 

a crime; or the breach of a contract. 

FOR/FEITABLE, Adj. liable to be loſt for 

crimes ; non-performance of certain condi- 

tions, 0 

FORFEITURE, S. [ forfaiture, Fr.] the 
act of loſing or paying on account of ſome 
omiſlion or crime. . The thing paid forfeit- 
ed or loſt as a puniſhment. A fine. 

FORGA'VE,. Preter. of forgive, 

FO'RGE, S. [Fr. forgia, Ital. | the fur- 
nace where iron is properly tempered, or 
beaten into any particular torm. In com- 
mon diſcourſe, ferge is uſed for large work, 
and ſmithy for imall ; but this diſtinction is 
not preſerved in books. Figuratively, any 
place where a thiug is formed, made, or con- 

ccived, f 
To FO RGE, V. A. [| forger, Fr.] to 

form ar beat by the hammer. Lo nake by 
any means. To counterteir, or falſity. 

FOCKGER, S. one who makes or forms 
„by beating, One who counterfeits, 

FORGERY,'S. the crime of connter- 
feiting with intent to defraud or impoſe upon. 
The act of tabrification. Smith's work 

made by forging. 

10FORGE'T, V. A. [ Preter. forgot, Part. 
forget, or forgotten, wergetcz, Belg, | 19 ufc the 
remembrance of. Figuratively, to neglect, or 
take no more thought of, than of a thing 
entirely forgotten. “ Can a woman forger 
her ſucking child.“ 7/27. xlix. 5. 

FORGETFU L, Adj. not retaining athing 
in the memory. Cauling forgettulueſs, 
Negligent; neglectful; careleſs. _ 

FORGE TFULNESS, S. the habit of 
loſing the remembrance of a thing. Negli- 
gence, or neglect. 

FORGE'TTtR, S. one who ceaſes to 
remember a thing. | Figurativeiy, one who 
is careleſs or negligent, 

To FORGTVE, V. A. | forgifan, Sax.) 
to pardon a crime, ar a criminal. To fore- 
ee, or not to inſiſt upon a right. Forgave 
him the debt.“ March. xviii. 27. | 

FORGIVEN E88, S. | forgifennyſſe, Sax. ] 
the act of paſiing by the offences or a perſon 
without anger or puniſhment. Willingneſs 
10 pardon. | Remiſſion of a fine, cr the giv- 


4 


Ing a perſon a debt which he owes. at. 11. Hen, vii. c. 12. 


FORGI'VER, S. one wito forgoes his 
right to a debt, mitigates or leſſens a fine, or 
pailes by an offence without pugiſhment or 
anger, on | 

FOR'K, S. Ferch, Brit. fourche, Fr. 
firca, Lat an inſtrument made with iton 
propgs, [hagp at the point. and uſed to ſtick 
into and take up meat and other things with ; 
wien it has a very long handle and three 


FOR 
The prong, « 
point of a fork, 0 mY 
To FOR'K, V. N. to (hoot into blade 
prongs, or diviſions like thoſe of corn, 
FOR'KED, Adj. formed with parts 1 
ſembling the-prongs of a f 
FOR'KEDLY, Adv. in 
fork ; aukwatdiy, 
FOR'KY, Adj. pointed like the prongs o 
a fork,” or the head of at arrow. The 
Forty tongue and pointleſs ſting. Pope, 
FORLORN, Aj. { for loren, Sax. | deſti 
tute; deprived. of ; torſaken ; wretched 
Loſt; deſperate. Small; in “ ludicrou 
ſenſe. So hes, that his dinzenfon 
to any, thick light were invincible.” Shak 
Forlorn hope, thoſe ſoldiers who are ſent ot 


FM form of 


onſet iu a buttle 3 being, as the term iu ports 


d-Ntitute of all, tejes, and in ſome meaſure 


doomed to neigſh, 

FORLO RN, 8. a loſt, forſaken, friend 
leſs, or helpleſs perſon. Jo live in Scot 
land a for/orn.” Shak. | 
FOR'M, S. | forme, Fr. forma, Lat.] tl 
external appearance, ſhape, or model. Fi- 
guratively, beauty.“ He hath no form,” 
Iſai. ltii. 2, Regularity; method; order, 
applied to placing things, or the arrange- 
ment of the parts of 2 diſcourſe. External 
appearance, or meer ſhow. Any ftatcd me 
thod or eltabliſhed practice. A long ſeat or 
bench.. In ſchools, a claſs, or diviſion of 
ſcholars. In Hunting, che ſeat or bed of a 
hare. That which gives eſſence to a thing. 
ln Phyfie, that which denotes the manner of 
heing peculiar to each body, or conſtitutes it 
ſuch a particular body and diſtinguilhes it 
from every other. In Printing, a certain 
number of pages contained in an iron ſquare 
or chaſe. In the mechanic arts, a kind of 
mould whereon a thing is faſhioned or mo- 
dellcd. ” 
FORMA parperis, ¶ Lat. after the man- 
ner of a poor man] in Law, is applied when 
a p:rſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is not able to 
pay the charges, In which cafe, he makes 
oath that He is not worth five pouuds, his 
debts being paid, and bringing a certificate 
frem ſome lawyer, that his cavſe is a jult 
one, the judge admits him to ſue in forma 
pauperis, i. e. without paying fees to the 
counſellor, attorney, clerk, or the ſtamp- 
duty. This cuſtom has its beginning from 
The profeliors of 
the law, at preſent, diſcourage as much #5 
poſſible, this mode of proceeding at Jaw, 
which is not the leaſt to be wondered at; 
for how can it be imagined that a council, 
who will endeavour to miſlead a jury, and 
pervert juſtice, becauſe he has received a 
ſmall ſum for that purpoſe from his client, 
will ever condeſcend to plead 2 poor man's 
cauſe,. merely becauſe he is poor, and has 


pror ge, it is called a trident. Ihc polnt or 


— 


only Jie and ceny on his ſide! 
4 4 y ins FOR'MAL, 
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any deſperate enterprize, ot make the firlk 
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FOR 
oN MAL, Adj. [ formel, Fr. fer mali, 


Lat. } applied to dreſs or behaviour, ceremo- 
nous 3 ſolemn; preciſe ; exact to affectation. 
Done according to certain rules or methods; 
regular 3 methodical, Meerly external ; hav- 
g the appewance only, not the power, ef. 
knce or ſubſtance, Having the power of 
making a thing to be what it is; conſti- 
ment; eſſential. Retaining its original and 
proper or former ſhape. ** 1ill I have uſed 
the approved means I have to make of him 
i formal man again.“ Shak, 

FOR/MALIST, S. [ formaliſte, Fr. ] one 
#ho practiſes external ceremonies, One who 
prefers appearance to reality. 

FORMA'LITY, S. ccremonious exact» 
neſs to exceſs ; eſſence, or quality, by which 
any * is what it is. In Law, the rules 
preſcribed, or cuſtomy obſerved in carrying 
on ry cauſe, Solemn order, habit, or 
dels. 

To FOR'MALIZF, { formaliſer, Fr.] to 
form, make, or model. To affect torma- 
lity z to be fond of ceremony. 

OR'MALLY, Adv. according to eſta- 
bliſhed rules. In a preciſe manner; with 
too great affetation of ceremony. In out- 
— appearance. Adequate y; eſſentially; 
really, 

FORMA'TION, S. [ Fr. formatio, Lat. ] 
the act of forming, or producing a thing. 
The manner in which a thing is made. 

FOR'MATIVE, Adj. | formatus, Lat. of 
firme, ] having the power to make or form. 
By any 3 power teſiding in the 
ſoil.” Bentley. . | 

FOR'MER, S. [from f rm] one who forms 
a thing. A maker. The former of our 
bodies. Ray, 

FOR MEA, Adj. [ forms, Sax. frumif, 
Goth. firſt, Hence former and format, com- 
monly written foremgſt, as if derived of fore, 
Sax. before and mo, a N adjective. 
Feremaſt, according to Johnſon, “ is only 
applied to place, rank, or degree, and former 
to time ; for when we ſay the laſt rank of a 
proceſſion is like the former, we reſpect time 


FOR 

FOR MLESS, Adj. ſhapeleſs, or without 
any regular fem. 

FOR'MULARY, S. | fermulaire, Fr.) a 
hook containing the preſcribed rules of per- 
forming any thing, 

FOR'MULE, wit of formula, Lat.] a 
ſet rule, form, or el. 

To FOR*NICATE, V. A. \ farnix, Lat.] 
to commit lewd actions. 

FORNICA'TION, 8. [Fr. e. nicatis, 
Lat.] the act of ingguntinency hetween un- 
married perſons. Simple freicution, is that 
which is committed with a common proſti- 
tute, and ſuppoſed by ſome caſuiſts to be the 
loweſt degree of this crime. In Scripture, 
forrication is uſed for idolatry, the compact 
between Cop and the Jews, with reſpect to 
the theocracy, being conlidered in the bght 
of a marriage contract. 

FORNICA'TOR, S. a ſingle men who 
is guilty of incontinency with an unmaried 
woman. | 

FORNICA'TRESS, S. a ſingle woman 
guilty of incontinence with an unmarried 
man. 

To FORSA'KE, V. A. [Preter feorſcet, 
Part, Paſſ. forſeck or forſaken, forſacan, Part.] 
to leave in reſentment, neglect, or diſlike, 
To break off friendſhip or commerce with. 
To leave or go away from. To deſert ; or 
withdraw any kind offices or aſſiſtance from a 
perſon. | 
: FOR'/SA'KER, S. one who quits or de- 
erts. 

FORSOO'/TH, Adv. [ ferſoth, Sax:] in 
truth : Surely, certainly. Uſed at preſent 
only in a ludicrous and contemptuous ſenſe. 
Formeriy it was uſed as a word of honour, 
it being probable that en infe:ior being called, 
aſed to anſwer, yes, forſooih, (which in time 
loſing its meaning, was uſed as a compella- 
tion, and, as the Guardian favs, inſtcad of 
the French word Madam to a lady, and from 
Shakeſpear it appears likewiſe to have been 
uſed inſtead of Sir, when ſpeaking to a 


man. 
To FORSWEA'R, [Preter forfevore, Part. 


rather than place, and mean that which we| forfeverr,, | to renounce, quit, or deny upon 


ſaw before, rather than that which had pre 
cedence in place.. Yet with deference to ſo 
etlehrated a writer, I am of opinion, that in 
the firſt inſtance alledged, we mean rather 
that which is paſſed by, or bas a place be- 
yond us, rather than the time in which it 
paſſed] before in time. Mentioned before 
mother; paſt, ** This was the cuſtom in 
former times. 

FORMERLY, Adv. in times paſt. 

FOR'MIDABLE, Adj. [Fr. formidabilis, 
Lat.] terrible; dreadful, Occafioning great 
lear, To be feared. 
FOR'/MIDABLENESS, s. the quality of 
exciting terror or fear, 
: FOR'MIDABLY, Adv, fo as to excite 
ear, 


No. XII. 


oath, Neuterly, to ſwear falſely, 

FORSWEARER, S. one who ſwears 
falſely. | 

FORT, S. [Fr. fortis, Lat.] a ſmall caſtle 
or fortreſs 3 or a work encompaſled with a 
moat, rampart, and parapet, to ſecure ſome 
high ground, or paſſage. 

O'RTED, Adj. ſtrengthened, or guardcd 

by forts © A ferred reſidence.” Stat, 

FO'RTH, Adv. | forth, Sax. ] forward; 
onward, or in advances, applied to time. 
Before another, or in advance, applied co 
place. Abroad or out of doors, joined with 
the vert creme or go, Out of, or beyond the 
boundaries of a place. Waſhed his father's 


fortunes forth of France,” Shak, 


FO RTH- 


3 N 


* 


FOR 


Fo RTH COMING, Adj, ready to ap- 
re i or come forth. * See that he be fortb- 


coming.” Shak, 

FORTH WTTH, 
without delay; now. 

FOR'TIE TH, Adv. ( geferteogotha, Sax.] 
that which is next after the thirty-ninth. 

FORTIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] a place 
Arengthened with ramparts, &c. in order to 
defend it from the atracks cf an enemy. 

FOR TIFVER, S. one who erefts works 
to defend a place. Figuratively, one who 
ſupports, countenances. or upholds, _ 

To FOR';IFY, V. A. fer, Fr.] 
to ſtrengthen a placo —_ attacks by forti- 
fications. Figuratively, to confirm, en- 
courage, or invigorate. To fix from alter- 
ing; to confirm in a reſolution. 

FORTILA'GE, S. a little fort or block- 
houſe. In all narrow paſſages— there 
ſhould be'ſome little fortila ge.“ Spenſer. 


Adv. immediately ; 


FOS 


ture events, whether good or bad, whid 


K happen to a perſon. * f. 

0 FOR'TUNE, V. N. to happen; q m—_ 

fall out; to come to paſs by chance, q be" p E 
of br 


without the interpoſition of any rat,ona! 


natural cauſe. To predict a_tutuie cven rpe and 
accented on the ſecond ſyllable. 4% Fortun* op od 
the dying notes of Rome.“ Did. Juv. 705 1 


FOR TUNE D, Adj. happening ſucceſſ 
fully; ſucceſsful, Foretold. 

FOR“ TUNE- HUNTER, S. a man wh 
ſeeks aſter perſons of great portions to en 


nes up 
081 E 
lead of! 


FO RTITU DE, S. Fr. fortitude, Lat.] 
. the act of undertaking hazardous or dan- 
gerous enterprizes with calmneſs and ſereni- 
ty, and purſuing virtuous deſigns unſhak- 
en by menaces or temptations. Bodily 
ſtrength, or force. His own arm's fer- 
titude. Shak. f 

FOR TNIGHT, S. [contracted form 
fourteen nights. Thus the northern nations 
counted their time by nights ; we have not 
only the aſſertions of Cæſar and Tacitus to 
confirm; but it ſeems to have been derived 
to them from the Jews, and is a traditionary 
confirmation of the Moſaic account of the 
ercation, wherein the nights are placed firſt 
in the order of time, thus: “ The evening 
and morning were the ficſt day.“! The 

ace of two weeks. 

FOR'TRESS, S. [ fortere/Je, Fr. ] a ſtrong 
hold; a general name for all fortified places. 


rich himſelt by mzrrying one. riſes. 
FOR'/TUNETELLER, s. one who pes 
tends to foretell future events, , 2 
FORT V. Adj. [ feexvertip, Sax. ] a num — th 
ber conſiſting . l FOSTH 
FOR/UM, S. [Lat.] a public place =, be 
Rome, where lawyers and oratois med e idea 
their ſpeeches in matters of propetty, or i 1 
criminal cauſes, Any public pl.ce, Amon en. 
caſuills, a juriſdiction ; thus, in fire legis FOSTI 
is in the eye of the law; in foro conſcientia WF ne 
in the eye of God, or our own conſcience. FOUL, 
FORWARD, Adv. f ferweard, Sax, WF”: ft! 
towards a place; ſtraight before a perſon, BR 
FOR WA D, Adj. warm, anxious wil 3 
ling or ready to do a thing. Premature; oo ul, = 
r pe too ſoon, Preſumptuous ; confident , 
not having the reſerve or modeſty ſuitable t 3 


a perſon's years ** A f, girl.” In the 


FORTU'ITOUS, Adj. # fortuit, Fr. fer- 
titus, Lat.] happening without any rational 
cauſe. Accidental : Cafoal. 

FOR TU'I COUSLY, Adv. by chance; 
without the delign or operation of any in- 
telligent cauſe. 

FORTUTTOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
having no apparent cauſe, or being produced 
without deſign, 

FOR' [UNATE, Adj [ fertunatus, Lat.] 
lucky ; happy; ſucceſsful, applied both to 
perſons and thing-. 

FOR'TUNATELY, Adv. ſucceſsfully ; 
fo as to attain one's end, or the object of 
one's wiſhes. 

FOR'TUNE, S. [ fortuna, Lat.] chance; 
a power or dcity ſuppoſed to diſtribute 
the lots of mankind only according to ca- 
price or humour, The good or ill which 
defalls a perſon. The chance of obtaining 
a ſ:pport or livelihood. Eſtate z or poſſeſ- 
fions, The money which a man or woman 


brings with them on marriages, The 1 


fore part, oppoſed to behind. Take the 43 
inſtant by the forward top.“ Shak, Quick; © 
haſty. Almoſt finiſhed ; far advanced. ay, 
To FORWARD, V. A. to promote 2 \foul. 
deſign ; to accelerate, haſten, or advance ine. 
growth, improvement, &c. To encourage, e! 
or patronize an undertaking. I mots 
FOR'WARDLY, Adv, eagerly ; haſtily ; 8? * 
raſhly. In a hurry, rudcly. pe foul v 
> FOR'WARDNESS, S. eagerneſs or readi- froaches 
neſs to do a thing; readineſs to learn; carly Wi" raiſe 
ripeneſs. Confidence, rudeneſs. cken th 
FOR'WARDS, Adv. ſtraight before. In I FO! 
a ſtraight line or motion from a perſon's — 
face. ta 
FOS'SE, S . ft, Brit. , Fr. , Lat.] 22's 
in * ditch abet, iin Anz WI 0VLI 
tomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, which has (i Ciled it 
no paſſage or perforation through it ; when þ Ins 
the paſſage is narrow, it is called a ſinus. FOUL] 
FO'SSET, S. See FAUCET. 4 
FO SSE WAL, S. one of the great Roman Jineſs, 
highways in England; ſo called, according r0U N. 
to Cambden, becanſe ditched on both ſides, « 
from %, Lat. a ditch. + * 
FOSSIL, Adj. [ foffle, Fr. foſitir, lat.] . en 
dug ou: of the earth, R —_ 
FOS'SIL, S. a body formed under the * 7 
ſurface of the earth. apy 
To FOS'TER, v. A. en, Sax. | BW * 
to nouriſh, to cheriſh with tood ; to nurſe Too 
or bring up a young child. Figuratively, to | 64 
pamper, encourage, or train up. To che- Bi” op 


riſh, 


3 m or ſt 


FOU 


M3”. ' 
L:0STERAGE, S. the employ of nurſ- 
of bringing up a young chi'd, ** The 
xe and fefterage of this child.“ a 
F0STER-BRO'THER, S. [ fofter bre- 
Sax. ] ons bred up by-the ſame woman 
F053 TFR-DA'ME, S. a woman who 
29s up another perſon's child. 

OS ERER, S. one who brings up a child 
end of its parents. One who nouriſhes or 
riſhes. 

FOSTER MOTHER, S. [er meder, 
u. a woman who brings up the child of 
her. 

FOSTER-NUR'SE, S. [an improper cam- 
und, becauſe fefer and nurſe convey the 
ne idea] a nurſe, or one who feeds or 
ngs up a child for another. “ Our Her- 
of nature is repo e.“ Shak, 
FO'STER-SON, S. a boy nurſed from 


wh 


cn 


egit 

„e infancy, by a perſon not his parent. 

e FOUL, Adj. | ful, Sax. fax, Teut.] 
* y, filthy, not fair, or clean. Impuic ; 


ſlated. Uſing iadclicate, or obſcene ex 
ions. With foul mouth.“ Stat, Not 
mul, or honeſt, Hateful, ugly, Jouth- 


*. ne. * The foul witch.“ Shak. Piſgrace- 
e {hamefulls + Overthrow and fu de- 
be Far. La. Full of groſs and bad hu- 
the r, applied to the habit of the body. 
ck; ei, or tempeſtuous, applied to weather, 


nddy, thick, applied to liquors, ** To 
foul.”” Rough force, or unſeaſonable 
lence. Among ſeamen, entangled; as 
rope is foul ot an anchor,” OQvergrown 
th moſs or other impuritics, wh.ch hinder 
hip's way, applied to u ſhip bottom. To 
ji; foul water, applicd to a ſhin whole keel 


1 di. oiches ſo near to the bottom of a river, 

m1 6 raiſe mud from thence, and diſturb or 
cken the water thereby. 

In + FOU'L, V. A. to daub; to bemire, 

n's Wy 


FOU'LFACED, Adj. having a dirty 01 
looking countenance. 
FOU'LLY, Adv. filthily, naſtily; dirty 
has boiled in ſuch a manner, as to raiſe loath- 
hen In an unfair or diſhoneſt manner. 
FOU'LNESS, S. the quality which excites 
idea of dirtineſs. Pollution. Hatefulneſs 
nan ineſs. Deformity. Diſhoneſly, 
FOU'ND, preter and participle paſſive of 


To FOU'ND, V. A. [ fonder, Fr. funds, 
.] .] to lay the foundation of any building. 

eſtabliſh or erect. To give bith to. 
the e founded an art.“ To fix firm. 
Faunded as the rock.“ Shat. To ſet 


x. | a form of money as a fund for main- 
rſe ing an hoſpital, &c. 

to To FOUND, V. A. [| fordre, Fr, ſundo, 
\c. WF! to form by melting and pouring into 
ſh, ds. To caſt metals into any particular 


n or ſhape, 


or forward, © Ye fofering breezes.” 


F O U 


FOUNDA'TION, S. [ fondation, Fr.)] 
the lower parts which ſupport the reſt of a 
houſe or building. The act of laying the 
bahs of any thing. The original, or rife. 
A rev-nue ſettled and eſtabliſhed for any 
purp-ſe. An eftabliſhment'or ſettlement, 

FOUNDER, S. a builder; one who 
erects an edifice. One who endows, or eſta- 
bliſhes a 1evenue for the ſupport of any hoſ- 
pital, college, &c. One who gives riſe or 
origin to any art or manufafture. One who 
forms figures of mclted metal by pouring it 
into moulds. 

To FOU'NDFR, V. A. [ fordre,, Fr.] 
to cauſe ſach a ſoreneſs in a horſe's feet that 
he is not able to ſet them on the ground 
without pain. 

To FOU'NDER, V. N. [nd, Fr.] 
among matiners, to Ink to the bottom. Fi- 
guratively, to fail.“ All Kis tricks Hun- 
der. Shak. 

FOU'NDERY, S. [ forderi, Fr.] a place 
where melted metal is caſt into various forms 
or ſhapes, 

FOUNDLING, S. a dropt child; a child 
expoſed by its patents. The hoſpit- I for 
orphans of this claſs, projected by Thomas 
Coram, ſupported by voluntary contributions 
of nobi.ity, and ſeveral large gifts of parlia- 
ment is an inſtitution, that might be ren» 
dered both a ſupport and an ornament to 
this kingdom. Its utility was very viſible 
from this confideration, that whilſt open, 
there ſcarce was one perſon trie] for the 
murder of a baſtard child ; but when ſhut up, 
the very fir(t ſeſſions afterwards wis opened 
with a trial of a woman who was hanged for 
this crime ; and the very next day the public 
papers was ſoiled with an advertiſement of 
another infant found murdered Strange 
that fo uſeful a charity ſhould be ſo much 
negl-ted!”? 

; FOUNDRESS, S. a woman who builds, 
or endows any thing. 

FOU'N T, FOU'NTAIN, S. | font, Sax. 
15 Lat.] a place were the waters of a river 
firſt break out of the earth. A ſmall baſon 
of ſpringing water. A jet which has an ar- 
tificial ſpout of water. Figuratively, an 
orizinsl, fiſt cauſe, or firſt principle. 

FOUR, Adj. twice two, 

FOU'RBE, S. [Fr. pronounced forbe] 
a cheat; a bite. Thou art an impoſtor 
and a fourbe.”” Denb. 

FOU'RFOLD, Adj. ſ feowerfeald, Sax. ] 
a thing repeated four times. 

FOU/RSCORE, Adj. four times twenty. 


equal; perfectly, ſquare, \ 
FOUR TEEN, Adj, [ feowertyne, Sax. ] 
twice ſeven. 


Sax .] the fuuith in order after the tenth, 
FOU'RTH, Adj. [ feortha, Sax ] the firſt 


3 N 2 FOU'RTHLY 


F r ARE, Adj. having four ſides 


"FOURTEENTH, Adj. [ feeeverteotha, 


FRA 

FOU'RTHLY, Adv. in the fourth place. 

FOW'L, S. | fule, Scot. fugel, Sax. ] a 
bird. In converſation, applied to the larger 
fort of edible birds, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the ſmaller, which are called birds ; but in 
books the term is applicd to all the feathered 
race. Among poultry a cock or hen, 

To FOW'L, V. A. | fugel.n, Sax. ] to 
ſhoot birds or game. 

FOW/LER, S. [ ſugelere, Sax.] a perſon 
who ſhoots birds. 

FOW'LING-PIECE, S. a light, ſmali 
gun, with a pretty long barrel, uſed for 
ſhooting birds, wild faul, and other game. 

FOX', S. [Sax. and I] a fourfooted ani- 
mal, with a large buſhy tail, ſharp ears, of 
a rank ſmell, remarkable for its artifices; 
runs very ſwifily, and preying upon fowls 
and ſmall animals. Figuratively, a fly, cun- 
niag, artful cr ſubtle perſon. 

To FOX, V. A. to cheat, deceive, or 
trick. 

FOX'SHIP, S. che character and qualities 
of a fox. Cunning or miſchievous crafti- 
neſs. Intrigue. * Haſt thou fox-ſpip to 
baniſh him.“ Shak, 4 

FRAC'TION, S. [Fr. fra#is, Lat.] the 
act of violating any obligation, or treaty, A 
rent in a piece of cloth, &c. In arithmetic, 
a part of an integer or whole number. 
A proper or ſimple traction is that which ex- 

reſſes leſs than an integer or whole number and 
#7 its numerator leſs than its denominator, 
as T. An improper fraction, is that which 
expreſſes more than an unit, or whole thing, 
and has its numerator greater than its denomi- 
nator as . A compound fraction may be 


more er leſs than an integer, or whole thing, | 
and is always cxpretſed by two or more quan- 
tities with the word of between them; as 


T of 5 of Fof x7 

FRAC'TIONAT, Adj. belonging or re- 
lating to a fraction. 

FRAC'L1OUS, Adj. [Lat ] reeviſh; quar- 
relſome; pertith, 

FRAC'TIOUSNESS, S. peevichneſs, the 
being vnealſy at tr fles. 

FRAC'!URE, 8. [ fra%ura, Lat.] a diſ- 
ſolution, or breaking of the parts ot a ſolid 
body from esch other. In Surgery, the 
breaking or ſeparation of a bone by ſome-ac- 
cidental violence. When the bone is bro- 
ken acroſs, it is called a tranſverſe fracture; 
when in one part only a {imple fracture; 
when in two or more places, a compound 
fracture; and when broken lengthwiſe, a 
fillure. 

To FRAC'TURE, V. A. to break a 
bone. . 
FRA'GILE, Adj. [Fr. fragilis, Lat.] 
brittle. Figuratively, weak; uncertain; 
eaſily deſtroyed. © Fragile arms.“ Par, Reg. 

FRAGILITY, S. eaſineſs of veing ur 


FRA 


caitly deſtroyed. Frailty ; or liableneſe tq 
fault.“ In this lower age of fragiliy 
Witton. 

FRAGMENT, S. [ fragmentun:, Lat, 
broken piece, or part. 

FRA'GRANCE, FRA/GRANCY, 
[ fragrantia, Lat.] ſweetneſs of ſmell, 
pleaſant and agrecable ſcent ; oduur, 
FRA'GRANT, Adj. | fragrant, La 
odorous ; ſmeliing ſweet. 
FRA'GRANTLY, Adv. with a ſv 
ſmell. 

FRAIL, Adj. [ ſrogilis, Lat.] wea 
ſubje to faults or fuibles ; eaſily deſtroy 
Liable to error. Weak of reſolution. 

FRA'ILNESS, S. weakneſs, or liable 
to decay, Liableneſs to error or fault. 
FRA'ILTY, S. { froilties, plural] we 
neſs of reſolution 5 infirmity ; liableneſs 
dccay, applied to the body. Liableneſs 
do amiſs, applied to the mind. A fault p 
ceeding from the weakneſs and infirmity 
our reaſon, 

FAAICHEUR, S. [Fr.] freſhneſs ; 

freſhing coolneſs. ** To taſte the fraich 
of the purer air.“ Dryden. Johnſon v 
politely tays that this word was fool ſoly 

novated by Dryden. 

FRA“ISE, S. [Fr.] a pancake with bad 
in it. 

To FRAME, V. A. 11 
form things ſo, that they may ma 
each other, To regulate; to adjuſt; 
form to any rule. Toplan, To invent; 
a bad ſenſe, ** To frame a ſtory." 

FRA'ME, S. the ſupports of a ch 
Any thing made fo, as to incloſe, admit, 
ho'd together ſomething elle. Order ; 
gularityz method cal diſpoſition of p. 
„Still a repairing, ever out of /n 


emman, Sax. 


Shak. Shape. Contrivance, ProjcClig 
Scheme. 

FRAM'ER, S. a maker j a contriver 
lanncr. 


FRANCE, a large country of Eur 
bounded on the N. by the Netherla 
on the E. by Germany, Swilſerland, Sav 
and the Alps, on the 8. by the Medite 
nean-Sca, and the Pyrennces, and on 
W, by the ocean. It is about beo mile 
length, and 560 in breadth, and the a 
pure, healthy, and temperate; It id fe 
pily feated in the middle of the tempe 
zone, that ſome make it equal to Italy, 
regard to the delightfulnets of thelandica 
and the fertility of the ſoil z however, 
certainly much more healthful. I he 
liteneſs of the inhabitants is well known, 
oY think them too ceremonious. 
ſoil produces corn, wine, oil, and flax 
great abundance, and they have very | 
manufactures ot linen, woolen, ſilk, 
lace, They have a foreign trade to 5p 
Italy, Turky, and to the E. and W. Ind 
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pte war has given a great check to it. 
J They themſclves reckon that the number 
of the inhabitants is 20,cc0,000, This king- 
dom contains 21 univerlities. 18 archiiſhop- 
jicks, 12 parhaments, 12 boards of ac- 
counts, 12 Courts of aids, 2 courts, and 
qo mints for coining money, and 2 fu- 
preme councils, belides the grand council, 
ind 31 governors. The king has the title of 
moſt chriſtian, and is an abſolute prince, to 
whom his ſubjects are extremely devoted, 
though he rules them never ſo ſeverely, In 
gencral ey are men of bright parts, and 
have ſo high an opinion of themfelves, that 
they look upon other nations with contempt; 
however they are of 2 very reſtleſs diſpoſiti- 
on, and are engaged in war more than any 
other country in Europe, for which reaſon 
they are generally poor, though they might 
certainly be very rich, if they could let their 
neighbours live in quiet, without attempting 
continually ro enlarge their dominions. They 
are ſuch ill obſervers of treaties ot peace, that 
French faith is now become a proverh ; tor they 
are bound by no ties, and never fail beginning 
a war, when they think it is for their advan- 
tage, The king's revenue is large, his army 
very nnmerous, and he has 10,000 men al- 
ways about his perſon. The principl pro- 
vinces are, Alſace, Angouniois, Anjou, Ar- 
magnac, Artois, Aunis, Auvergne, eau— 
jolois, Beauce, Berry, Bigorre, Bout bonnois, 
Burgundy, the Franche Comte, Breſſe, Bre- 
tagne, Brie, Bugey, Camb eſis, Champagne, 
Dauphiny, t landers, Forez, Gaſconny, Gui 
enne, Hainhau't, the Iſle of France, Lan- 
pucdoc, Limoſin, Lionnois, Maine, Marche, 
Navarre, Niveinois, Normandy, Orlean- 
nois, Perche, Perigord, Picardy, P. itou, 
Provence, Quercy, Rourgue, Roulillion, 
er Jourame, Vivarais, and Lor- 
rain; all theſe provinces are divided into di- 
tricts, which have their particular names, 
This kingdom is watered by a great number 
of rivers, of which the four principal are, 
the Loire, the Scine, the Rhone, and the 
Garonne, or Gironde. The parliaments 
have little or no ſhare in the government, 
and their buſineſs now is to paſs the arrets or 
laws which the king is plezſed to ſend them; 
however, they dun't always pay a blind obe- 
dience to the king, for we have inſtances of 
\their making a noble fland, and that but a 
few years ſiuce, In civil cauſes theſe par- 
liaments ore (till the Jaſt reſort, providing 
the court does not interpoſe. That of Paris 
is the moſt conſiderable, where the king of- 
ten comes in perſon to fee bis royal 
acts recorded. It confilts of the dukes 
and peers of France, beſides the ordi- 
nary members, who purchaſe their places; 
and they only take cognizance of cauſes be- 
longing to the crown, The revenues of the 
crown ariſe from the taille or land-tax, and 
the aids which procecd ftom the cuſtoms and 
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duties on all merchandize, except ſalt, for 
the tax upon that commodity is called rhe 
Gabelles ; befides theſe there are other taxes, 
as the capitation or poll-tax, the tenths oft 
all eſtates, offices, and employments ; de- 
ſides the fifteenth penny, . which nei- 
ther the nobility or clergy are exempted, 
Add to thefe the tenths, and free gitts of 
the clerpy, who are allowed to tax them- 
ſelves; and laſtly, the crown-rents, fines, 
and forfcitures, which bring in a conliderable 
ſum. Ail theſe are ſaid to amount to 
15,000,c09 ſterling a year. But the king 
has other reſources and ways of raifing ma- 
ney, whenever neceſlity obliges him. The 
army, in time of peace, is {aid to conſiſt of 
200,006 men, and in time of war 400,000 z 
among which are many Swiſs, Germans, 
Scotch, Iriſh, Swedes and Danes. There 
is no religion allowed in. France but the Ro- 
man Catholick ever ſince the revocation of 
the edict of Nants, in 1685, though they 
2 e not ſo devoted to the pope as other na- 
[tions of that communion, nor have they 
any inquifition among them. 

FRAN'CHIS*,S. [Fr.] exemption from 
any burthenſome duty. A privilege, or im- 
munity. A diflrit, or the extent of ju- 
riſd ction. 

To FRAN CHI SE, V. A. to make free, 

FRAN'GIBLE, Adj. brittle; eaſily bro- 


ken. 

FR ANR“, Adj. [ franc, Fr.] libeal ; 
generou”, tree. Open, unreſerved. Without 
r-(traint or conditions. 

FRANK, S. ace of a letter ſigned by x 
member of partiament, and thereby intit 
to yo tree or withont paying poſtage. 

To FRANK“, v. N. to ſhut up in a ty, 
Figura"iveiy, to confine or impriſon. M 
ſon George Stanley is frani'd up in hold. 
Shas. In Commerce, to excmpt letters trom 
paying poſtage, a privilege given every peer 
or member of parliment, who writes the ſu- 
perſcription and ſigns it with his own name. 
war” 

FRANK/INCENSFE, S. a dry, refinous, 
inflammable ſubſtunce, of a pale yellowiſh 
or white colour, a ſtrong but not offenſive 
ſmell}, a bitter, acrid, and refinous taſte x 
uſed in diſorders of the breaft, and in diatt- 
heas, or dyſenteries. | 

FRANK'LY, ad. generouſly ; freely. 
Openly, ingenuouſly. 

FRANK/NKSS, S. plainneſs ; openneſs 
of ſpeech. Liberality; or bounteoutneſs. 

FRANK'/PLEDGE, S. a pledge for 2 
freeman, 

FRAN'TIC, Adj. [ corrupted from pbre- 
netic, of qppermiluzog, Gr.] mad; deprived 
of underſtanding. Figurative!y, tranſported 
by an ontrageous paſſion, 

FRAN/TICLY, or FRANTICKLY, 
Adv. madly; like one who is mad. 

FRAN'TICNESS, or FRAN'TICKNESS, 


S. madns(s, outrageouſueſs of paſũon. 
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FRATEANAL, Adj. [ fraternel, Fr. of 
Fraternus, Lat.] brotherly; pertaining to 
brothers, 

FRATERNALLY, Adv. brotherly; like 
brothers. a 

FRATERNITY, S. [ —_ Lat.] 

I 


the (late, relation, or quality of a brother. 
A body of men united, or incorporated. Men 
ot the fame claſs or character. With 
what reſpect knaves and ſots will ſpeak of 
their fraternity. South, 

FRA'TRICIDE, S. [ fratricidum, Lat.] 
the ow of a brother, * 

FRAUD, S. [ Vaude, Fr. fraus, fraudis, 
Lat.] the N deceit, pars, de- 
prive another of his property. The act of 
1mpoling on a perſon by artful appearances. A 
{tratagem, artifice, or trick. 

FRAU'DFUL, Adj. treacherous ; dece:t- 
fal; triekiſh ; ſubile. He full of fraud- 
ful arts.“ Dryd. 

 FRAU'DFULLY, Adv. in an indireQ, 
and diſhoneſt manner. 

FRAU DULENCE, FRAU/DULENCY, 
S. ¶ fraudulentia, Lat.] deceitfulneſs; prone- 
ue is to artifice and villainy. 

FRAU DULENT, Adj. [ fraudulentus, 
Lat.] full of artiſice. Dithoneſt. Indirect. 
'Treacherous, 

FRAUDULENTLY, Adv. in a deceit- 
ful and diſhoneſt manner. 

FRAU'GAHT, Part. of fraight, now 
22 freight. . A veſſel richly fraught.” 
Shut. 

To FRAU'GHT, V. A. to freight, load, 
or crowd, | 

FRA'Y, S. [formerly written ray, of 
effrayer, Fr.] a batile; a broil; a fight; a 
duel ; a quarrel. 

To FRA'Y, V. A. | effrayer, Fr.] to 
fright or terriſy. To wear out byrubbing. 

FREAK, S. [| frec, Sax.] a whimſical 
change; a whim or a capricious prank. 

To FREAK, V. A. | fecker, Il. a ſpot, 
corrupted into freak] to ſpot, or mark with 
various colours. Fieaked with many 
mingled hue.”” Thompſ. Perhaps freaked 
may be owing to an error of the preſs inſtcad 
of ſtrcaked, it being no uncommon thing 
for a caſeman to uſe the ſtraight ſ inſtead ot 
an f, and as an ſt may chance to be in the 
cell of the long ſ, the miſtake is eaſily ac- 
counted for. 

FREAKISHL V, Adv. wantonly, humo- 
rouſly, capriciouſly, whimſically. 

FRE*AKISHNESS, S. capriciouſneſs, or a 
boyiſh wantonneſs of behaviour. 

FRECKEL, S. . fregne, Dan. Peckur, Iſl.] 
a ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the heat of the 
ſun's rays. Any ſmall ſpot. 

FRECKLED, Adj. having ſpots on the 
ſkin z ſpotted. 

FREC'KLY, Adj. having ſpots on the 
ſkin, occaſioned by the heat of the fun. 

FRE'E, Adj. [ freab, free, Sax. ] at liberty, 
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under no conſſraint or neceſſity. Open; 
ingenuous; expreſſing one's ſentiments with- 
out reſerve, applied to ſpeech. Generous, 
or liberal, applied to the giving money, Not 
gained by importunity ; voluntary. © Hig 
free offers.” Bac. Guiltleſs ; innocent. 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free,” 
Shab, Exempt ; inveſted with privileyes ; 
poſſeſſing any thing. without vaſſalage ; ad- 
mitred to the privileges of a corporation. A 
reeman, Without charge. Hence a free- 
ſchool, i. e, a ſchool where children re 
taught without expence or charge to their 
parents, The ntility of theſe wiſe inſtitu- 
tions is now univerſally acknowledged. 

To FRE'F,, V. A. to ſet at liberty, or de- 
liver from ſlavery, captivity, impriſonment, 
danger, or the tyranny of paſſion, To ex- 
empt. Freed from lin.” Rom, vi. 7. Uſed 
with from, | 

FREEBO'OTER, S. a robber, a pill: ger, 
a plunderer. 

 FREEBO'OTING, S. robbery ; plun- 
dering, 

FRE'EBORN, Adj. born under a free go- 
vernment, 

FREECOST, S. freedom from expence. 
Exemption from charges, 

FREF/DOM, S. an exemption from ſla- 
very, impriſonment, or reſtraint, Indepen- 
dance ; a ftate wherein a perſon has a pow- 
er of acting as he pleaſes. The privilege of 
a corporation ; franchiſes. The ſtate of be- 
ing without any particular evil or inconven's 
ence. Eaſe or facility, applied to motion, 
or ſpeaking, 

FREEHEA'RTED, Adj. liberal; gene- 
rous. Unconſtrained; voluntary. Love 
muſt freebearted be and voluntary,” Davies. 

FREEHOLD, S. a fice eſtate which a 
man holdeth in fee, or fee-tail, or for term 
of life, 
| FREEHOLDER, S. one who has or en- 
joys a freehold, 

FREE'LY, Adv. at liberty ; without re- 
(traint, dependance, reſerve or neceſſity, Li- 
berally, oppoſed to niggardly. 

FREE MAN, S. one who is a member of 
a community or corporation, and entitled to 
its privileges, : 

FREENESS, S. the quality of being void 
of conſtraint, or impediment, Openneſs of 
behaviour, oppoſed to reſervedneſs. Gene- 
rolity, or liberality, applied to giving. : 

FREE'SCHOOL, S. a ſchool wherein 
children are taught without expence to their 
relations. 

FREE'SPOKEN, Adj. accuſtomed to ſpeak 
without hiſitarion or reſerve. 

FREETHUNKER, S. one who is not 
biaſſed by any prejudice z a term improperly 
aſſumed by perſons who deny Revelation, 
and are no friends to religion. 

FREEWLULL, S. the power of directing 
our own ations, withaut biaſs, conſlraint, u 
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ny neceſſitating force, Voluntarineſs, 

FREEWO'MAN, S. a woman born un- 
kr a free government, 

To FREF/ZE, V. N. {Footer fans, fge 
H.] to be of that degree of cold by which 
waters grow hard Actively, to harden by 
eld, To kill with excels ot cold. To chill | 
by loſs of power or motion. 

To FREVGHT, V. A. [ Preter freigbted. 


board a ſhip, To load as the burthen with- 
n a vefſel, 
FREUGHT, S. | frachr, Teut, fret, Fr.} 
my thing with which a ſhip is loaded: The 
— paid for the carriage of goods iu 
z veſſel, 
FREN'CH, Adj. { franc, Fr, france, Ital.] 
longing to France, Uſed elliptically for 
lhe language ſpoken by the inhabitants of 
France, “ He ſpeaks ewe þ a the 
french language. French chalk, in Natural 
Fiſtory, is an indurated clay, extremely 
knſe, of a ſmooth, gloſſy ſurface, and unc- 
vous to the touch; of a greyilh wite colour, 
wuriegated with à duſky green, and ſome- 
what approaching to the coaliſtence of a 
tone, 
To FREN'CHIFY, V. A. to is fect with 
the airs of a Frenchman ; generally uſed in 
ccontemptuous ſenſe, and iacluding the idea 
if alleted ceremoniouſneſs. 
FREN'ZY, S. (pemry, Gr] madneſs ; 
be loſs of reaſon attended with raving. Fi- 
puratively, any outrageous paſſion reſem- 
ling madneſs. 
FREQUENCE, S. [Fr. frequenti:, Lat.] 
| concourte, croud, or aſſembly. 
FRE'QUENCY, S. | frequentia, Lat. | the 
wndition of à thing often done or een. 
Repetition, 
FREQUENT, Adj. [Fr. freguens, Lat.] 
ten done, ſeen, occurring, or common. 
To FREQUENT, V. A. | frequento, 
Lat, ] to viſit trequently, often. To be often 
| any place. 
FREQUE'N TABLE, Adj. converſible, or 
for company. Made him more freguent- 
ie, and leſs dangerous.” Sidney, 
FREQUE'/NTER, S. one who reforts 
ten or t1equently to a place. 
FRE'QUENTLY, Adv. often; common- 
7; ſeveral times; more than once. or 
vice. 
FR ES CO, S. 1 coolneſs; ſhade; 
Aineſs; reſembling the morning or even- 
gs. In Painting, a picture painted with wa- 
colours, on a wall laid with mortar not 


7. 
FRESH ', Adj. {fraichbe, Fr.] cool, not 
ur, or vapid, applied to liquors. Lately 
ide ; not ſalt. Florid; not faded; vigo- 
us; ruddy of countenance ; briſk, ſtrong, 
1 to a gale of wind. Sweet, 
t ſtinking | 


FRI 
2 ſtale. To cheriſh or revive. Neuter- 
ly, to blow ſtrongly, applied to the wind. 
A freſbening brexze. Pope. To free from 
its ſalts. 

FRESH ET, S. a pool af freſh water. 
Sea or ſhore - freſbet, or purling brook.” 
Par. Loft. | 

FRESH'LY, Adv. cooly ; newly; appear- 
ing a ſecond time in its former ſtate, With 
a healthy or ruddy countenance. 

FRESHNESS, S. newneſs ; unahated vi- 
gour; ſpirit or briſknefs, applied to liquors. 
Freedom from decay or injury by time. op- 
poſed to ſtaleneſs. Freedom from fatigue. 
Coolneſs, applied to the weather. Ruddi- 
nels, applied to the colour of the counte- 
nance, Freedom from ſaltneſs. 

FRESHWA'TER, Adj. raw; unſkilled. 
A low term borrowed from mariners, who call 
thoſe that firſt come to ſea, freſh - water ſail- 
ors, i.e, ſuch as are unacquainted with the 
toils and dawgers, which they are to encoun- 
ter at ſea, 

FRE T', S. [ of fretan, Sax, fretum, Lat.] a 
ſtrait of the ſea, where the water is generally 
rough, Any fermentation, or agitation of 
liquors from ſome internal principle. In 
Muſic, a ſtop, or ſtring tied round the finger 
board of ſome ioſtruments, to regulate the 
vibrations of the ſtrings and ſhew the proper 
diſtance that each note ſhould be ſtruck at. 
Anxiety of mind; peeviſhneſs or commo- 
tion of the temper cauſed by ſome offence or 
diſlike, In ArchiteQuie, work rifing in re- 
lief, uſed for o1namenting ceilings and imi- 
tating knots, flowers, &c. the timber-work 
of a roof, laid acroſs, 

To FRET", V. A. to wear by rubbing a- 
gainſt, To move violently. To corrode or 
eat away. To form into raiſed work or te- 
lievo, To vex or make angry. Neuterly, 
to be grieved or uneaſy on account of fome 
offence. To be worn away by rubbing ; to 
be corroded or eaten away, To ferment, or 
be upon the turn, applied to liquors, grou ing 
ſour by the exceſſive heat of the weather. 

FRET'FUL, Adj. caſily made wacuſy, 
peeviſh. 

FRET'FULLY, Adv. in a peeviſh man- 
ner ; like one offended with trifles, 

FRET FULNESS, S. the being grieved at 
flight offences. Peeviſhneſs. 

FRIABTLTTV, S. a capacity of keing re- 
duced to a powder. 

FRI ABL. E, Adj. Fr. friabilis, Lat.] eaſi- 
ly reduced to powder. 

FRIAR, 8. [a corruption of Here, Fr. 
brother] a brother of ſome regular order, a 
religious in the Roman Catholic countries. 

FRYAR-LIKE, Ad} monaſtic; reſem- 
bling a friar ; unſkilled in the world. 

FRYARY, S. a monaſtry, or convent of 
triars. 

FRT ART, Adi. like a friar; worn by a 


To FRESIT'EN, v. A, to recover a thing 


friar. 
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FRIB'BLE, or FRIB'BLER, S. one who | 


felkes cxtatic ra ptures for a woman, but 
dreads her conſent. One who affects eſſemi- 


nacy. 

FRICASSE'E, S. a diſh conſiſting of meat 
cut into ſmall pieces and fricd. 

FRICA'TION, S. [ fricatio, Lat. ] the act 
of rubbing one thing againſt another. 

FRIOCTION, S. [Fr. vidio, Lat.] the act 
cf rubbing things together. The reſiſtance 
eauſed in machines, by the rubbing of one 
part againſt another, In Medicine, the 
rubbing any part by the fleſh-b:uſh, cloaths, 
or hand. 

FRI DAT, S. [ frigedeg, Sax. ] the ſixth 
day of the week. 

FRIEND, S. [of friend, freand, frynd, 
Sax. | one joined to another in mutual bene- 
volence and intimacy. An attendant, or 
companion. A favourer, or encourager, 
uſed with to, Sometimes uſed only as a fa- 
miliar compellation. Friend how cameſt 
thou hither.“ Math. xxii. 12. 

To FRIE'ND, V. A, to ſhow favour. To 
countenance, encourage, aſſiit, or ſupport. 

FRIENDLESS, Adj. { freendleaſe, Sax.] 
having no friends. Without hopes, aſſiſt- 
ance, or countenance. Friendleſs man, among 
the Saxons, ſigr.ified an outlaw, becauſe a 
perſon in ſuch a condition was generally de- 
nied all help from his friends. 

FRIE/NDLINEss, S. the exertion of ge- 
neroſity or benevolence, or performance of 
kind offices. 

PRIE/NDLY, Adj. kind; diſpoſed to do 
acts of kindneſs. Figuratively, diſpoſed to 
union, or eaſily uniting. © Like friendly co- 
tours,” P pe. Salutary, or contributing to 
health. To life ſo friendly.” Milton. 

FRIE'ND LY, Adv. in a kind, affectionate, 
and benevolent manner; with the appear- 
ance of friends; with good nature ; like 
iriende. | 

FRIENDSHIP, S. the ſtate of minds 
united together by mutual benevolence, A 
ſtate of mind wherein a perſon looks on 
vnother as a ſecond ſelf, docs him all poſſible 
good offices without cxpecting a return, and 
endeavours to promote his welfare and inte- 
reſt as much as his own. Figuratively, the 
higheſt degree of intimacy. Favour, or per- 
ſonal kindneſs. Partiality. Conformity. 
correſpondence, or aptneſs to unite.“ Thoſe 
colours that have a feneſhip with each 
other.” Dryd. 

FRIEZ E, 8. [rap de frieze, Fr.] a coarſe 
warm cleth. In Arcliiteflure, a large flat 
member, which ſeparates the architrave 
from the cornice ; from fraiſe, Fr. 

FRI'GATE, S. | frigate, Fr. 4 5 Ital.] 
a ſmall ſhip which carrics leſs than 50 guns. 
Fipuratively, any ſmall veſſel. 

To FRI'GHT, V. A. | fribten, Sax. ] to 
diſturb, or daunt with fear, To raife appre- 
heulion of danger, Fear, 


BS FRI 
To FRVGHTEN, v. A. to ſhock with: ar 


apprehenſion of danger, 
FRI'GHTFUL, Adj. eauſing fear; excit 


ing terror; diſturbing, or making vuneaf 


with an apprehenſion of danger. Uſed b 
ſome as a cant word for ſomething extreme 
ly diſapreeable, 

FRUGHTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a mar 
ner as to diſturb with an apprehenſion o 
danger. Diſagreeably, oppoſed to beauti 
K a cant word uicd chictly by the la 

ies. 

FRI'GHTFULNESS, S. the quality o 
power of daunting with an apprehenlio 
of danger. 

FRI'GID, Adj. [ frigidus, Lat.] cold 6 
without warmth ; uſed in the ſciences. Fi 
guratively wanting zcal, or warmth of afﬀec 
tion. Dull, or wanting both force, warmtl 
of imagination, figures of ſpcech, and othe 
embelliſhments, applied to ſtile. Impotent 
or without vigour or warmth of body. 

FRIGVDITY,S. | frigiditos, Lat.] cold 
neſs; dullneſs, or want of imagination whicl 
renders a ſtile agreeable, applicd to writings 
Want of vigour, Coldneis of affeftion o 
conſtitution, 

FRI'GIDLY, Adv. in a cold, indifferent 
or unaffecting manner, 

FRIL'L, S. a narrow border of lace, &c 
ſou ed on the neck of a woman's ſhift, or o 
a man's ſhirt, 

FP.IN'GE, S. | frange, Fr freggio, Ital. 
an ornament of threads o pold, ſilver, worſt 
ed, &c. faſtened at one end by weaving, bu 
hanging down looſe zt the other. 

10FRIN'GE, V. A. to adorn with frin 

es. 

FRIP/'ERY, S. | fripterie, Fr. fripperia 
Ital. ] the place where ſecond hand cloaths ot 
goods are fold. Old cloaths; caſt drelies 
tattered rags, or other lumber, gaudy appate 
of little value. 

FRIS'K, V. N. [ friſgue, Fr.] to leap, o 
ſkip about. To dence in a wanton, briſk 
trolickſome, pay manner, 

FRIS'K, S. a frolic, 
gaiety, or livelineſs, 
FRISK'ER, S. a wanton, frolickſome per 
ſon. | 

FRISK'INESS, S. gaiety; livelineſs wan 
tonneſs. 

FRIT H', S. [frzvtb, Brit.] a ſtrait © 
the ſea. A net. 

FRITILULARY, S. | fritillair, Fr.] ii 
botany, the name of a plant. In natura 
hiſtory, the name of a moth, which feces on 
the plant of the ſame name. 

FRIT'TER, Ss. | frirture, Fr.] a ſma! 
kind of pancake, a fragment, remnant, 0 
ſmall piece. : 

To FRIT'TER, V A. to cut meat inte 
ſmall pieces. To break into ſmall pieces. 


A fit of wanto 


FRUVOLOUS, Adj. [ frivolus, Lat.] tri 


ling; of no importance or conſequence. 
8 : | P"FRIVO 
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face t. 


FRO 


witl A 1R1V'OLOUSNESS, 8. want of weight 


conſequence. | 
z Excit FRIV'OLOUSLY, Adv. without weight 
uncaſ importance; triflingly, 
ſed b To FRIZ'ZLE, V. A. | friſer, Fr.] to 
remc heir in ſhort and ſmall rings. With 


bz d hair.“ Par. Lost. 

FRO), Adv. [ fra, Sax. ] uſed only with 
/ in oppoſition to the word te, and imply- 
be backward, To and fro, is forwards and 
uckwards. 

FROC'K, S. [ froc, Fr.] a coat. An 
ntrim med coat for men, A cloſe fort of 
pon worn by children. 

FROG', S. | frocea, Sax. ] a ſmall animal 


2 man 
jon 0 
beauti 
the la 


ity 0 
enlio 


Id ich four feet, living both by land and wa- 
- Fils, breeding in marſhes ; placed by natura- 
affe Wilts among the mixed animals as paitaking 
4711 tf the nature of a beaſt and fiſh; the young 
othe x called a tadpole, and at firſt reſembles a ſiſh 
tent with 0 large head. The hollow part of a 
horſe's hof. | 

cold FROVSE, S. Heiser, Fr.] a kind of 
hic pancake with bacon fried in it. 

ings FRO/LIC, Adj. [ro/ict, Belg. gay; full 


of levity. F 


FRO LIC, S. a ſally of gaiety and levity, 
purely to cauſe diverſion, i 

To FRO LIC, V. N. to divert one's ſelf 
with ſallies of gaiety, To play merry and 
diverting pranks, 

FRO'LICKSOME, Adj. full of wild and 
wanton gaiety. 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS, S. wanton gai- 
ty. Pranks. - Sallies of humour, 

FROM", Prep. [am, Goth. Sax. ] away, 
vſed with a word ſignifying depriving. Out 
of, no- ing place. Motion, or tranſmiſſion. 


114 Succeſſion, uſed with . Out of, applied to 
eig abſtraftion, or vacation. Whence, noting 
ics place. Noting a principle or foundation, 
arc 


applied to argument. Becauſe of, applied to 
the reaſon or motive of an act or effect. Se- 
paration, applied to abſence, diſtance, or de- 
kverance, Since, applied to time. Contra- 
ry or foreign, applied to relation. From 
the purpoſe.” Shak, Removal or motion. 
Thrice from the ground ſhe leaped.” Dryd. 


adverbs, as, from above, i. e. from the part 
above; from below, &c. 

FRONT”, S. ent, Fr.] the forehead. 
Figuratively, the face. Countenance or look, 
generally joined with an acjeQtive implying 
diſlike. "The part or place oppoſite to the 
ficez the fore part. The van of an army. 
The moſt conſpicuous part. 

To FRONT“, V. A. to be oppoſite or 
face to face. To cover the fore part of a 
building with any materials, © The houſe 
was fronted with ſtone.”” Neuterly, to ſtand 
foremoſt, or in front. 

FRONTIER, =. [ frontiere, Fr.] the ut- 
moſt limits or boundaries of a country, by 
which it is ſeparated from another. 

No, XII. ; 


| 
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It is frequently joined by an ellipſes with} 


FRU 


FRON'TIER, Adj. bordering; adjacent, 
„ The frentier grounds. Addif. 

FRON'TISPIECE, S. | frontiſpiece, Fr.] 
that part of a building, &c. which direcily 
meets the eye. A picture fronting the title 
page of a book. 

FRONT'LESS, Adj, without bluſkes, 
ſhame, or diffidence; confidant. | 

FRO'ST, S. | froſt, Sax.]' an exceſſive 
cold ſtate of the weather, or that (late of the 
air whereby fluids axe converted into ice. The. 
laſt effect of, or congivation of water by 
cold, The appearance of plants and trees, 
when the dew is become ice by the exceſs of 
cold. 

FROSTBUTTEN, Adj. nipped, wither- 
ed, or deſtroyed by froſt. 

FRO'STILY, Adv. after the manner of 
froſt, With exceflive cold. Figuratively, 
with indiffcrence, or coldneſi. 

FRO/STINESS, S. the quality of appear- 
ing like froſt. Cold or freezing cold. 

FRO'STWORK, S. work in which the 
matter is laid on lightly, and in inequalities 
like the dew which isfrozen on vegetables. 

FRO/STY. Adj. having the power of free- 
zing. Exceſſive cold. Figuratively, indif- 
ferent, © A froſty ſpirited rogue. Shak. 
Hoary; grey headed. The frofly head.” 
Shak. : | | 

FRO TH, adj. [e, Dan.] the white 
bubbles on the top of fermenting liquor, 
Figuratively, an empty diſplay of wit. 

10 FRO TH, V. N. to make liquors 
with a whitiſh head or ſurface. 

FRO'THILY, Adv. having a white head; 

applied to liquors, Figuratively, in an emp- 


. 


ty, vain, trifling, and inſignificant man- 


ner. 
FRO'/THY, Adj. full of foam. Soft, 
© Their bodies are ſo ſolid-- you need not 
fear bathing ſhould make them frothy.” 
Bacen. Vain, oſtentatious. 
FROVU'SY, Adj. dim; muſty; of a naſty, 
ſtinking, or difagreeable ſcent. 
FROW'ARD, Adj. | franweard, Sax. 
peeviſh ; fretful ; ungovernable; perverſe, 
FROWARD, Adv. peevilh ; perverſe. 
To FROW'N, V.A. [| frogner, or fronſer, 
Fr.] to expreſs diſpleaſure or uneaſineſs by 
contraQting the forehead into wrinkles. To 
look ſtern. a 
FRO WN, S. a look wherein a perſon 
contracts his forchead into wrinkles, in to- 
ken of diſpleaſure or diſguſt. 
FROW/NINGLY, Adv. in a ſtern man- 
ner. ; : 
FRUCTIFEROUS, Adj. Vu fer, Lat.] 
bearing fruit. . 
To FRUCTVFY, V. A. [f-u#ifer, Fr.] 
to make fruitful, Neuterly, to bear fruit. 
FRUCTIFICA'TION, S. the act of ta- 
king away barrenneſs : the power of produ- 
cing fruit. 
ö R 


% 


UC/TUOQUS, Adj. [frufueux, Fr.} 
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FRU 


— fruitful or fertile; enabling to pro- 
uce. 

FRU GAL, Adj. [Fr. frugalis, Lat.] 
— not ſpending prodigally. Not la- 
vi 


FRU'GALLY, Adv. in a ſparing, frugal, 
or parſimonious manner. 

FRUGA'LITY, S. [ fugalitas, Lat.] the 
virtue of keeping due bounds in expences, and 
ſteering between avarice or prodigality. Good 
huſbandry. Parſimony. 

FRUIT, S. [pronounced frute of fru, 
Fr.] the produce of a tree or plant, A con- 
ſequence or an effect. The fruit of the 
ſpirit.” Ex. v. 9. The off-ſpring or young 
of an animal. An advantage or diſadvantage 
from any undertaking. ** The fruit of my 
reſtneſs. 

. FRUITAGE, 8. Fr. ] fruit or products 
of different vegetables. 

FRUITBEAR ING, Adj. having the 
quality of bearing fruit, oppoſed to barren, 

" FRUITERER, S. [| fruitier, Fr.] one 
who buys and ſells fruit. 

FRUIT ER, S. [| fruiterie] fruit taken 
collectively. A place where fruit is kept. 

- FRU'ITFUL, Adj. producing large qun- 
tities of fruit. Fertile, Loaded with fruit. 
Bearing children, applied to women; bearing 
young, applied to animals. Abounding in 
any thinp. 

- FRU'/ITFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to produce or bear fruit. Plenteouſly; 
abundantly. 

FRUITFULNESS, S. fertility ;- the act 
or quality of producing in abundance. The 
quality of hearing off-ſpring, applied to ani- 
mals. Luxuriance, applied to writings. * 
« The remedy of fruitfulneſs is caſy. Hen 

nſon. 

FRUFTGROVE, S. a ſhade, or cloſe 
plantation of fruit-trees. © To tend the 

fruit-groves.”” Pope, 

- FRU'ITION, S. uus of fracr, Lat.] 
the act of enjoying, or poſſeſſing. 

. FRU/TTLESS, Adj. barren, or not bear- 
ing fruit, or children, Figuratively, vain ; 
unprofitable; idle. 

FRU'ITLESSLY, Adv. without acqui- 
ring any advontage: in an unprofitable man- 


Ker, - 

FRU'IT-TREE, S. a tree which bears 
fiuit, 

" FRU'MENTY, ſpronounced,. corruptly, 
furwity, of frumentum, Lat. corn] a food or 
rottage made of wheat and raiſins boiled in 
milk. 

To FRU'SH, V. A. | ciſſer. Fr.] to 
cruſh, or break in pieces by violent blows. 
„ like thy arm.our..- I II fruſb it. Shak, 
Not in uſe. | 
To FRUS'TRATE, V. A. [ fruftratus, 
Lat.] to defeat; to render a deſign of no ef- 
fet, To make null or void. To annull. 


FUL 
FRUS/TRATE, Part. { froftratus, Lat 
2 ; ineſſectual. Null; — void. 
FRUSTRA'TION, S. diſappointmen 
Deteat, ** Smites their moſt refined policie 
with fruftrations.” South. 
FRUSYTRUM, S. [Lat.] in mathemati 
a piece cut off from a regular figure. ' 
FRV, S. [ fray, Fr.] young fiſh juſt pre 
duced from the ſpawn. Figuratively, 
ſwarm of young animals; a multitude « 


aclufon 
A full { 
8 
FULL. 
gelt ſt: 


young people; a word of contempt. E. T 
To FRY', V. A. [ fris, Brit. fire, Fri n . 

frigo, Lat.] to dreſs meat in a pan over a fire bing. 

Neuterly, to be dreſſed in a pan over th _— 

fire. To contain meat which is dreſſing ove”... 

a fire. Figuratively, to be troubled with ex ab 


ceſs of heat, To be agitated like the fat in: 


frying pan when over the fire. nupulou 


« To ruſtrute the efficacy of it. Atterb, | 


* 1: 
* 5 


FRV“, S. a diſh of meat fried. 1 
To FUD'DLE, v. A. to intoxicate aH ben cl 
liquors. Io deprive a perſon of the right u * 
of his faculties by drink. Neuterly, to drin E cres 
to exceſs. a th 
FU'EL, s. [ feu, Fr.] combuſlibles fit for in << 
kindling and ſupporting a fire. 1e 
To FUEL, V. A. to ſupply with com- FULL 
buſtibles, or ſuch ſubſtances as are fit fore, or 
ſupporting a fire. To ſtore with fireing. FULL 
FUGA'CITY, s. [ fugas, Lat.] volatility, EI long 
The quality of evaporating. Uncertainty. WW.” ſtate 
Inſtability. whe 
FU'GITIVE, Adj. tvs, Lat.] one 2 
who deſerts his a — on! bo lo FU 
ſnelters himſelf in a foreign country, beth fro 
FU'GITIVENESS, S. velatility; the CLI 
quality of evaporating, Inſtability : uncer- elſes © 
taint v. tlole tex 
To FULFT'L, V. A. to accompliſh, an- | the to 
ſwer or confirm ar y prophecy. To anſwer our, v 
any purpoſe, To perform exactly, or to ac- The 
compliſn what is preſcribed by any law. To ed in | 
anſwer or gratity any deſire, pu b 
FULFRAU'GHI, Adj plentifully ſto- U 
red; opulent; no ways detective. omplete 
FUL/GENCY, S. | fulgens, Lat.] ſplen- e def 
dour, plitter, * FUL) 
FUL'GENT, Adj. gen, Lat.] hi- Cl dh 
ning; dazzling; glittering; exceſſixeiy W's th 
bright. To FU 
FUL'GID, Adj. { fulgidzs, Lat.] ſhining ; E. f 
ginttcring;z dazzling, i | 
FULGUDITY, S. a dazzling glitter. 'gurativ 
FULI'GINOUS, Adj. { frligineux, Fr.] WF 7 
ſooty ; ſmoky. | FULM 
FU'LL, Adj. [Sax, and Tent.) not e- H th 
pable ot contain ing mote. Abounding in oun⁰ε. 
any quality. Advanced in years, appiicd to 4 
age. blump or fat, applied to ſize. A FUL! 
gentleman of a full body.” Wiſem. Sat's- \ Lat. 
fied, ſated or giutted, “I am ful! of the | cenf| 
burnt- offerings.” Toi. i. 11, Cont inually FUL'! 
talking of, and much affected with. Eve- temp 
ry one is fu// of the miracles done by cold lity, 
baths.”* Locke, . That which filis the fto- ls, P. 
« a full r] {2 ictio 


mach; large and plentiful, 
I Complete, 


FUL 


mplete, or wanting nothing to complete 
The whole matter; very expreſlive, ap- 
jed to the ſenſe of words, Strong. Hav- 
every part of its ſurface illuminated, ap- 
ied to the moon, ** a fu moon.“ Noting 
mclufion, or the perfection of a ſentence. 
A full top.” Placed ſo as to be ſeen in 
ut. A full face. Addif. 
FULL, S. freedom from defect. The 
gelt ſtate or degree. At full of tide.“ 
b. The (tate of being ſated, or able to 
pacain no more, applied both to eating and 


Fo. vinking. Applied to the moon, the time 
th en every part of her ſurface is illuminat- 
ben. Adv. entirely; without any 


patement or difference. They are full as 
frupulous.” Dryd, With all a perſon's 
ce; or with the whole effect. The di- 
aſon eloſing ſull in man.” Dryd. Direct- 
It is placed before adverbs and adjective: 
p increaſe their Ggnification, and generally 
ies the ſignification of entirely. When 
ed in compoſition it denotes that a thing is 
me to its higheſt ſtate or perfection. 
FULL-BZOI“TTOMEDO, Adj. having a 
ige, or broad bottom. 


_ FULLFE/D, Part, ſated; not able to ct 
7.7 longer: Applied by naturaliſts to expreſs 
ty. hat (tate of an jnſe&t when it is arrived st its 


ll growth, and is going into its aurelian 
hte, wherein it eats no food. 

lo FULL, V. A. [ full, Lat. ] to cleanſe 
both from. | 

FU'LLER, S. one who cleanſes and 
teſſes cloth. Fuller earth, is a marl of a 
toſe texture, extremely ſotft and uactuous 
the touch, when dry, of a greyiſh brown 
lour, with ſomewhat of a greeniſh caſt in 
„ That of England exceeds any yet diſco- 
ed in goodneſs, and is prohibited to be ex- 
prted by ad of parliament, 

ULLI, Adv. without any empty ſpace. 
ompletely ; to ſatisfaftion, Wichout more 
þ be deſired. 


Lt.] thundering; making a noiſe reſem- 
ding that of thunder. | 

To FUL'MINATE, v. u. [ fulminatus, 
lat, of fulmino, Lat. fulminer, Fr.] to thun- 


guratively, to denounce threatening, or 
ve out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
FULMINA'TION, S. (Fr. fulminatio, 
lt.] the act of thundering. The act of 
nouncing threats. The fulminations from 
ie vatican.“ Ayliffe. : 
FUL'MINATORY, Adj. {from fulmina- 
Lat.] thundering ; denouncing threats 
| cenſures. Affecting with horror, 
FUL/NESS, S. the (tate of leaving no 
t empty. The ſtate of abounding in any 
wility, whether good or bad. Complete- 
4s, Perfection. Freedom from defect. 


FUL'MINANT, Part. [Fr. of fulminans, |j 


kr, o make a loud noiſe like thunder. | d 


«letion, Plenty; or a ſtate of affluence, | 


FUN 


Largeneſs, of extent. Force; vigour ; com 
plete effect. Fs 
FU'LSQME, Adj. [from full, Sax,] 
nauſcous, offenſive either to the tight, tate, 
or ſmell. Tending to obſcenity ; odious. 

FULSOMELY, Adv. naufeouſly ; rank- 
ly ; obſcenely : ſo as to excite loathing and 
deteftation, 

FUL'SOMNESS, S. nauſeouſneſs, ap- 
applied to the objects of ſight, or ſmell. 
Figuratively, obſcenity, 

To FUMBLE, V. N. | fommelen, Belg.] 
to attempt any thing in an aukward or clum- 
ſy manner. Figuratively, to heſitate, or 

rain the wit for an pands/ to get rid of a 
perplexity, To play childiſhly. AQively, 
to handle, or perform with aukwardneſs, ' 

FUM'BLER, S. one who does a thing 
aukwardly of clumſily, 

FUM'BLINGLY, Adv. in an aukward 
clumfy manner. 

FU'ME, S. [ fumes, Fr. fumus, Lot.] 
ſmoke. Vapour, or any volatile ſubſſance. 
An exhalation. An idle conceit ; achimera. ' 

To FUME, V. N. |{ fume, Lat.] to 
ſmoke. The golden altar und.“ Par. 
Loft, To paſs over in vapours. Figurative- 
ly, to be in a rage. Actively, to ſmoke or 
dry in ſmoke, To pertume or ſcent. 
« She fum'd the temples with od'rous 
flame.” Dryd. To diſperſe in ſmoke or vas 


pours. 

To FU'MIGATE, V. A. [from fumus, 
Lat. ſmoke] to ſmoke, ſcent, or perfume by 
vapours, To cleanſe from contagion by 
ſmoking. 

FUMIGA'TION, S. [Fr. fimigatio, Lat.] 
ſcent raiſed by fire. The act of ſmoking any 
part in medicated fumes, 


x os Adv. angrily; in a nge; 
F 


t. 
Mobs, Fu Mx, Adi. eux, Fr. 
producing or cauſing fumes, 44. or — 


pours. 
FUN,, 8. ſport, mirth, merriment, or 


OY. 

FUNC'TION, 8. [ fun#io, Lat.] diſ- 
charge or performance. An employment, 
office, or trade, Power; faculty; the office 
of any particular part or member of the bo- 


y. 
FUN'D, S. { fond, Fr. funda, Lat. a ba 
ſtock, or capital. That by which any 5] 
pence is ſupported, The public ſecurity 
given to thoſe who lend money to ſupply the 
exipences of the ſtate, ; 

FUNDAME'NT, S. [ fundamentum, Lat.] 
—_ whereon a perſon 

ts. 

FUNDAMENTAL, Adi. [ ventge 
lis, Lat.] that on which the is built; 
eſſential; that which cannot be given with- 
out the deſtruction of a whole ſyſtem ; im- 
portant. 

FUNDAME'NTAL, S. a leading, eſſen- 
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FUR 
tial or neceſſary propoſition, which is the 
groundwork, foundation, and lupport of all 
the others in a ſyſtem. 
FUNDAME'NTALLY, Adv. eſſentially; 
originally ; neceſſorily. | 
FU'NERAL, [ funerals, Fr.] the pro- 
ceſſion made in carrying a corpſe or dead bo- 
dy to the grave, The ceremony uſed at 
interring or putting a perſon into the grave, 
FUNERAL, Adj. [ funereus, Lat.] ſuit- 
ing a burial. Dark, or diſmal, applied to 


colour, 
FUNGOſSITY, S. [of fungus, Lat.] 
ſpongineſs. Poroſi 1 


ty. 

FUN'GOUS, ad; [ fungus, Lat.] ex- 
creſcent ; ſpongy ; porous ; wanting firm- 
neſs, or texture. 

FUN'GUS, S. [Lat.] a muſhioom; or 
any excreſcence growing on trees. In Sur- 
gery, an excreſcence of fleſh un the lips or 
wounds. | 

To FUNK, V. A. to ſuff cate or ſmo- 

ther with ſmoke. A low word. 
. FUN/NEL, S. [in fundibu/um, Lat.] an 
inverted hollow cone with a pipe, threugh 
which liquors are poured into bottles, &e. 
Any pipe or paſſage. Two large funnels—to 
ler in the light and air.“ Adidif, 

FUR“, S. | fourrure, Fr.] ſkin with ſofi 
hair, generally uſed for lining germents. 
1 he ſott hair of beaſts, any moiſture exhaled 


to ſuch a degree, that the remainder grows] 


thick and ſticks on the part. The ſediments 
ot liquors adhering to the veſlcl, 

To FUR, V. A. to line or cover with 
fur. To cover with ſediments, 

FURA'LCITY, S. | furax, 2 Lat. ] 
an inclination or diſpoſition to theft. 

FUR BELOW, S. | falballa, Fr.] an 
ornament of ruffled or plaited filk, &c. ſown 
on womens gowns and other garments. 
To FUR BELOW, V. A. to adorn with 
borders of ilk, liner, &c. ſown on in 

Jaits, 

To FUR'BISH, V. A. [| fourbir, Fr. for- 
a to burniſh, poliſh, or make 
bright. 

FUR “BISHER, S. {fourbiſeur, Fr.] one 
who poliſhes, or burniſhes. 

FURIOUS, Adj. | furieux, Fr.] mad. 
Raging; violently tranſported by paſſion. 

FU'RIOUSLY, Adv. madly ; violently ; 


ragingly. 
FURIOUSN ESS, S. fierceneſs; violence. 
Raging. 


To FURL, V. A. [ frifler, Fr.] to con- 
tract; or roll le applied to 
fails, Ween 

FUR'LONG, S. [| furlang, Sax.] a mea- 
fure containing 220 yards or + of a mile, 

FUR'LOUGH, S. [wer/cef, Belg. ] a per- 
miſſion given by a ſuperior officer to an in- 
ferior, or a common ſoldier to be abſent for 


| FUS 

FUR'NACE, 8. furnus, Lat ] a plac 
built like an oven, ſomctinies applied 10 
veſſel ot iron or copper to melt voices, muy] 
&c. in. 

To FUR NACE, V. A, to throw ot 
like heat, or ſparks from a furnace. © 14 
furnaces---the thick ſighs from him.“ Sat 

To FUR'NISH, V. A. [ fournir, Fr 
to ſuppply with what is wanting. To give | 
uſe, To fit up with things that are wanted 
To equip or fit out for any underiaking. T 
adorn; to embellith ; as a piece of orvament 
tuiniture, 

FUR/NISHER, S. one who ſupplie 
furuiſhes, or fits out. 

FUR'NITURE, S. | fourniture, Fr.] an 
goods, neceſſaries, or materials, proper t 
render a houſe, place, or thing convenien 
and fit for the purpoſe it is deſigned. 
appendage ; equipage; embe'!1hhment. 
FUR'/RIER, S. one who deals in furs. 
FUR'ROW, 8. [| furh, Sax] a fma 
trench made by the plough. A narrow cha 
nel made in a field tor conveying water. Th 
marks or hollows made in the face by age: 
wrinkle. 

To FUR'ROW, V. A. to plough or e 
into narrow channels or hollows. 
FUR'RY, Adj. covered with fur; confi 
ing of fur. Covered with the ſediments « 
any liquor. | 
FOUR TH ER, Adj. at a greater diſtance, Be 
yond, or greater than this. What furth 
need have we of witneſles. Matt, xxvi. 6 
See FARTHER. / | 
FURTHER, Adv, [See FARTHER 


to a greater diſtance. 


To FUR'/THER, V. A. [ forthrian, Sax 
to promote, adyance, or countenance, 
FUR'THERANCE, S. the act of prom 
ting or counterancing any deſign. 
FUR'THERMORE, Adv. moreov 
More than what has been ſaid ; beſides. 
FU'RY, S. [ fureur, Fr. fureur, Lat 
raging, owing to a loſs of reaſon. Figur 
tively, a violent emotion of paſſion. E 
thuſiaſm; or the eſſect of ſudden infpiratio 


to a turbulent woman. 
FUR /Z E, S. [ firs, Sax.] a plant whid 
ows wild on heaths and commons. 
FUR'ZY, Adj. overgrown with furze. 
To FU'SE, V. A. [um, Lat.] to me 
or liquefy by heat. Neuterly, to be melte 
or to be capable of bcing liquefied by heat. 
FUSE'E, S. [ fuſeau, Fr.] the ſpie 
round which the chain of a clock or wat 
is wound. In a bomb, a wooden pipe fille 
with wildfire, by which the whole powder 
compolition in the ſhell takes fire, A f 
lock, or ſmall neat muſket. : 
FU'SIBLE, Adj. capable of being melt 
or liquched, 2 


- . a limited time, _ »1 | 


F | 


One of the infernal geitics. Hence appliYh 


2 plac 
2d to 
metal 


vanted 
g. 7 
ment 


Ipplie 
.] an 


per t 
emen 


F * 


melted by fire. 


ed by fire. 


pable of being me 


or liquefied by heat. Turn into a f 


ſea.” Philips, 


hy i. S. a capacity of being} 


FU'SIL, Adj. ſ 4 Fr. fufilis, Lat.] ca- 
3 G the ſeventh latter of the Engliſh al- 
7 


GAD 
G. 


phabet, and the fifth conſonant. Its 
form is burro wed from that of the 


FUSUL, S. [Fr. pronounced fyſee]a fire- | —_— ; 
omans, who likewiſe tormed it frum tha 
lock or ſmall neat * la Heraldry, gamma of the Greeks, as may be ealily per- 


1 bearing, reſembling a ſpindle. 


ceived from conſulting the manuſcripts ia 


FUSILVER, S. a ſoldier armed with a that language, and by conſidering the form 


ſmall muſquct. 


of the Gothic and Saxon capitals ; the Greeks 


FU'SION, S. Ie, Lat.] the act of likewiſe are ſuppoſed to have borrowed the 


melting; the ſtate of being melted. 


form of the gamma, , from the J, ghimel, 


FUSS, S.  fus, Sax, ready] a buſtle 7 a 
e Hebrews, which being turned the 
thr ough too much officiouſneſs. A tumult. contrary way will efily ſhow that this cm- 


A low word. 


—— e _ The letter G is of the mute kind, and can- 
To FUST', V. N. to grow mouldy z to not be ſounded with a vowel; it has two 
- - ſounds, one of which is called hard, this 


ſmell like a mouldy veſſet. 


ſound it retains before 4, o, x, J. The other 


FUS / TIAN, S. | futaine, Fr.] a kind of war 
cottun ſtuff, In Criticiſm, a high ſwelling 3 Þ _—_ — — 


and turgid (tile, made up of big and pom- 


not always, tound before e or z, as in gen 


pous expreſſions, but conveying only mean, and gill, Before n at the end of a word it 


low, and con temptible ideas. Bombaſt. 


is not ſounded, but ſerves only to lengthen 


FUSTIAN, Adj. moto of enten Swe the vowel, which comes before it, according 


ing ; ridiculouſly pompous, applied to ſtile, 
— 7 * * * 
ren derived, as condign, fign, which are pronounc- ; 


to the French, from whence th 


Antilles, uſed for dying, and is one of the in- ed condine, fine. It is often ſilent before b 


gredients made uſe of in blacks. 


in the middle of words, as in ght. 


FUS”TINESS, S. ſtink; the ſcent of a GA'BARDINE, 8. 2 Ital.] 2 


mouldy caſk. 


-FUS'TY, Adj. ſtinking ;3 mouldy. 


coarſe frock, or mean dreſs. © To creep 
under his garbardine. Shak. 


FU'TILLE, Adj. {Fr. of futilis, Lat. Jtalk- . 
: Ar f : | To GAB'BLE, V. N. [gabbare, Ital. 
ing much. Trifling ; inſignificant ; worth r 2 


leis; of no weight or importance. 


culate noiſe. To prate loudly without mean- 


FUTTLIT V, S. [ futilire, Fr.] the fault |; 
ing. ' 


of talking roo much. Triflingneſs. Want 


GABBLE, S. an inarticulate noiſe, Loud 


of weight, Want of ſolidity. Want of im- talk without meaning. 


portance. 7 


GAB'BLER, S. a prater, or talkative per- 


FU'TURE, Adj. | futur, Fr. futurus, * 


Lat.] that which ſball or will be; that, 


GA'BEL, S. [gabelle, Fr.] among the 


which has never yet exiſted but is approach- | ch, a duty or tax upon ſalt, Any tax, 


ing. 
FUTURE, S. time to come ; that which 


or exciſe. 


GA'BION, s. Fr. Ia wicker baſket filled 


will happen hereafter, In Grammar, a| . - 
a f : ith earth; uſed in batteries to ſcreen the 
tenſe by whick we expreſs a thing neither engines 4 and for a parapet on lines where 


preſent or paſt, but one which is to come. 


the ground is too hard to be digged. 


FUTURI TION, S. che (tate of a thing 
which is to exiſt after a certain period is paſt, GA/BLE, S. [gaval, Brit. gable, Fr.] the 
« In reſpect of its futurition.” South ſloping roof of a building. The gable end, is 

— f l the upright triangular end of 2 e from 


FU TU RIT L, S. that which may come 


the eaves to the top of the roof. 


after a certain period of time. The ſtate of , , 
being to hap 2 a certain future time. | g CEN pap CO — 
FU'ZZBALL, S. a kind of fungus, which, 2 4 1 3 1. — * =_ 
when touched or preſſed, burſt to pizces, and Sha obo Lage. Rao: wn . 

akeſpeare for a (ſtyle, goad, or poin 


ſcatters duſt. 


piece of ſteel to write with, from gad, Sax. a 


r! Interjeft, Fr. See FAH] a word ged. t Wh ee Lee chef 


uſed to expreſs blame, cenſure, and diſappro- 


words. 


bation ; or that a perſon has done, or intends 
1 . . P T GAD/ V. N. adaw, Brit. to © 
to do ſomerhing amiſs, and unworthy a man |, | , nears Sek =>. _ — 1 


of honour and honeſty. 


neſs. 
GAD'DER, S. one who rambles about 


> without any buſineſs, 


GAD- 


jecture has ſome little degree of probability. 


— 
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GADDIN G, Part. rambling about with- 
out any neceſlity, 
GAD'DINGLY, Adv, in a roving man- 


ner. 

GAD'FLY, S. a large ſtinging fly. 

GAF' FER, S. [pefeder, Sax. a term of 
familiarity to an old country fellow. Caf. 
fer Treadwell told us by the bye.“ Cay. 

GAF'FELS, S. ¶ gaſelucas, Sax. ] artificial 
ſpurs of ſteel, put on a cock's legs, in room 
of his natural ones. A contrivance made ot 
ſteel to bend croſs bows with, - 

- To GAG, V. N [ gagbel, Belg.] to force 
ſomething in the mouth that may keep the 
jaws diſtended, and prevent a perſon's fpcak- 


GAG, S. ſomething put into the mouth 
to hinder a perſon from ſpeaking. 

GA'GE, S. [Fr. | ſomething given or de- 
poſited as a ſerurity; a pledge. 

To GA'GE, V. A. [gager, Fr | to wager, 
To give as a pledge or ſecurity. To mea 
ſure the contents of any veſi-l. In this ſenſe 
it is more-properly written gauge. 

To GAG'GLE, V. N. gag n, Belg.] to 
make a noiſe reſembling that of « gooſe, or 
like one who is gagved. 

GAVETY, S. See GAYETY., 

GAVLY, Adj. with cheerful ſprightlineſfs. 
Splendidly ; pompouſly ; with great thow, 
applied to dreſs. 

GAIN, S. [Fr.] profit or advantage. 
Intereſt, lucre, or mere lucrative and merce- 
nary views, After make, a felffh, deſigning, 
or unlawful advantage. Overplus in the ba- 
lance of an account, or more than a thing 
cofr, oppoſed to loſs, «+ 

To GAIN", V. A. [gagnir, Fr.] to ob- 
ta in as a profit, To reccive above what it 
coſt. To have the overplus on acomparifon. 
To attain, obtain, or acqui -e. To obtain as 
an increaſe or addition to any thing allotted, 
To win. To draw over to any intereſt or 
party. To reach or attain in walking or 
travelling. To gain ov.r, to draw from an 
oppoſite intereſt or party. Neuterly, to en- 
croach. Figuratively, to gain upon, to obtain 
an advantage over; to get round; to pre- 
vail againſt ; to obtain an influence over a 
pesſon, To grow rich. To have an ad- 
vantage; to be advanced with reſpect to 


riches and affluence. 


GAIN'ER, S. one who receives a profit or 


advantage from a thing. 


GAIN'FUL, Adj. profitable ; advantage- 
_ Lncrative ; productive of money or 
profit, 

GAINFULLY, Adv. in a profitable man- 


Ner. 

GAINGIVING, S. the act of giving 
amnfſs or giving againſt 5 a compound of the 
fame nature as gainſayirg. Such a kind of 
gaingiving, as would trouble a woman,” 
Shot, Hamer. 

GAIN'LESS, Adj. unprofitable 3 pro- 
ducing no profit. 


GAL 


| To GAIN'SAY, V. A. [granſecgan, Sax.) 
to contracift, to deny. Impudence ts 
gainſay what he did.“ Shak, 

AINSAY'ER, S. an opponent, adverſa- 
"Fs or one who oppoles the opinions of ano- 
ther. 

GATRISH, Adj. [ gearfon, Sax. to dreſs 
fine, according to Johnſen : but I muſt con- 
feſs I cannor zn that word in any Saxon 
author; perhaps it may be derived from gar- 
ſuma, Sax. expence} gaudy ; ſhowy; tne, 
Hide me from day's gairiſh eye. Milt, 
Exceſſively gdy, or flighty, pplied to the 
mind. Makes the mind Loſe and gal- ip. 
Scat h. 

GATRISHNESS, S. finery, gaudineſs, 
applied to dieſs. Extravagant joy or gaicty. 
Let your hope be without vauity, or gai- 
riſhneſs of ſpirit. Taylor. 

GAI'", S. Scot. gat, Bclg. the manner 
or air of walking, A way. ** Addreſs thy 


'gait unto her.“ Shak. 


GA'LAXY, S. [galaxie, Fr. yoMafua, 
Gr.] the milky way; or that part ot the ſky 
which appears with a ſtream of licht, ſup- 
poſed to be occaſioned by a pretulion of 
ftars. 

GA'LBANUM, S. [lat. and Sax.] 3 
ſubſtance of a middle nature between a gum 
and a reſin, being inflammable like the 
latter, and ſoluble in water like the tormer, 
It is the produce of an unbelliferous plant, 
frequent in Perſia, Its virtues are conſider- 
able in aſthmas, coughs, and hyſterie com- 
plaints. 

GA'LE, S. ſgabliag, Teut.] a current of 
air, or a gentle blaſt of wind. 

GA'LEATED, Adj. | galecatus, Lat.] co- 
vered with an helmet. A galeated echi- 
nus.“ Weoodw. In Botany, apphed to ſuch 
plants as bear a flower reſembliag a helmet. 

GA'LIOT, S. [galliotte, Fr.] a ſmall galley, 
or a brigantine. 

GALL, S. [geala, Sax.| a yellow juce, 
ſecreted from the blood, in the glands of 
the liver, and lodged in the gall-bladder. 
The vulgar opinion of its bitterneſs is an er- 


taſte ſweeter, Figuratively, any thing ex- 
tremely bitter. Rancovr, or malignity, ap- 
plied to the temper of the mind A ſore 
or hurt occaſoned by fretting or rubbing off 
the ſkin. In natural hiſtory, exereſcencies 
produced on various trees, by being wound- 
ed by an inſect of the fly kind; after which 
the lacerated veſſels form a tumour or woody 
caſe, about the hole, which is called a gal- 
aut; and is uſed in making ink, in dying 
and drefling leather, and in medicine. 

To GALL, v. A. [galer, Fr.] to make 
fore by rubbitg off the Ikin, Figuratively, 
to impair ; or wear away. My ſtate being 
galled with my expence.” Shak. To vex; 
to fret; to teaz e. Nothing but it pleaſeth 


the better, if it gal/eth them. m—_ =” 
rraſs 3 


ror, Dr. Harvey, — nothing can 
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e ſof extreme miſery, alluding to the con- 
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unaſs 3 to diſturb, to miſchief. We 
ed to gall them with our bows.” Addi/. 
Neuterly, to fret; to be uneaſy. Gadling 
x this gentleman.” Shak. 

GAL'LANT, Adj. [galante, Ital.] gay 3 
howy, or magnificent. Brave, high ſpyit- 
e; courageous, inclined to courtſhip, 

GAULANT, S. a gay, ſprightly, and 
wurag-ous perſon, One who courts a wo- 
man. A perſon who keeps company with a 
xroſtitute 3 or one who ſtrives to debauch a 
perſon. In all ſenſes but the firſt it is ac- 
cented on the laſt ſyllable. 

GAL'LANTLY, Adv. in a gay, ſpright- 
ly, ſhowy, or ſplendid mavner. Bravely, 
courageoully. 

GAL'LANTRY, . S. [gallanterie, Fr.] 
ſplendour, or oltentatious finery, 
plied to dreſs. Bravery; nobleneſs ; ge- 
xcrolity, applied to the mind. Courtſhip ; 
degant and refined addreſs to women. Vi- 
cious love. 

GAL/LEON, 8. [pronounced gallben] a 
Lrge ſhip with four or five decks Now ap- 
ed to thoſe ſhips which the Spaniards em- 
oy between Mexico and Peru. 

GALLERY, S. [gal ria, Ital.] a little 
valk in a houſe above ſtairs, ſcrving as a 
tmmon paſſage to ſeveral rooms placed in 
row. Likewiſe a covered place in a houſe, 
v'ually placed in the wings of a building, 
bmetimes embelliſhed with pictures, and 
eving to walk in. The feats in a play- 
houſe above the boxes. In fortification, a 
wyered walk or paſſage made acroſs the ditch 
if a town beſieged, with timbers faſtened on 


GAM 
lancholy proofs of an univerſal confederacy 
to corrupt our language, by adopting phrates, 
which, inſtead of being an ornament to the 
ſtile of thoſe that uſe them, is a flagrant 
—— of their ignorance and want of true 
[ . 
GALU'LIGASKINS, S. a large, open, or 
trunk hoſe. A pair of breeches. My 
galligaſtins, &c." Philips. 

GALLIMA'FIA, S. {galimarbias. Fr.] a 
dark perplexed diſcourſe, wherein words and 
things are ſo huddled together, as to make # 
—_— and unintelligible jargon. Nor- 
eaſe. 

GALLIMAUFRY, S. [gulimafred, Fr.] 
in its primary ſenſe, a el} ware n 2 
ragou of ſeveral ſorts of broken meat. Fi- 
guratively, any inconſiſtent and ridiculous 
medley. A woman, who has few perſonal 
charms. ** He loves the gallimaufry friend. 
_ The laſt ſenſe is peculiar to the au- 
thor. 

GALLI POT, S. à pot made of clay” 
glazed, commonly uſed to put medicines in. 

GALLON, S. [galo, or galls, low Lat.] 
a liquid meaſure, containing four quarts z 
that for wine contains two Pundred thirty- 
one cubic inches, that for ale or beer two 


| hundred thirty-two, and that for grain two 


hundred ſeventy-two. 

To GAL'LOP, V. N. ſpgaloper, Fr.] to 
move forwards — quick, the two forefeet 
being raiſed almoſt at the ſame time, and 
when they are juſt going to touch the ground 
again, the two hind feet are lifted up in the 
ſame manner, To move on horſeback by 


he ground and planked over, The gallery | reaches and leaps. Figuratively, to move 


of a mine, is the branch, or that narrow 
paſſage under ground, which leads to a mine 
arrying on under any work deligned to be 
own up. | 
GCATLEY, $. plural, gallics, golea, 
Ital. ] a low built veflcl going both with oars 
d fails, having two maſts and two latin 
r ſquare ſail-, It is uſually from twenty 
o twenty-two fathoms Jong, three broad, 
ad one deep. Figuratively uſed to imply a 


nion of the ſlaves by whom theſe veſſels are 
uvigated. 

GAL/LEY-SLA'VE, a perſon condemn- 
to row in the gallies. 

GAL'/LIARDISE, S. [Fr.] merriment ; 
ceſlive gaiety. © The mirth and galliar- 
je of company Proton. 

GAL'LICISM, S. | ga/liciſme, Fr. 2 
a, Lat. French] a manner of expreſlſion 
culiar to the French language. Johnſon 
ws us, © He figured in controverſy ; he held 
is conduct; he held the ſame language that 
hers had held before, from the pages of 
blinbroke.““ But there is ſcarce a ſingle 
n{lation from that language, ſcarce an 
unt of a battle in a gazette,. or a com- 


u news- paper, which do not afford us me- 


| 


very faſt. 
AL'LOP, S. the ſwifteſt natural pace 
of a horſe. 

GAL'LOPER, S. a horſe that gallops. 
A perſon who rides faſt, or makes a horſe 
gallop. 

GAL/LOWAY, S. a horſe, not more 
than fourteen hands high. 

To GAL'LOW, V. A. to terrify; to 
make afraid z to fright, erally applied to 
fear, occalioned by ſome horrible noiſe. 

GAL'LOWS, S. a frame of wood, a beam 
laid over with a beam or ſupporters, on 
which criminals are hanged. A part of a 
printing-preſs. Figuratively, a perſon that 
deſerves to be hanged. ** Cupid hath been 
five thouſand years a boy — ay, and a ſhrewd 
unhappy gallows too. Shak, 

GAMBA'DO, s. {[gambe, Ital. ] a ſort of 
leather boot fixad to a ſaddle, inſterd of ſtir- 
rups, to put the legs in and preſerve them 
clean. 

GAMBIA, S. a great river of Africa, in 
Negroland, whi-h running from E. to W. 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean. Some of the 
Engliſh factors affirm, that it is navigable for 
ſloops above 600 miles. However, it is cer- 
tain, that if veſſels were ſent up it ſoon w_ 

e 
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therainy ſeaſon, when the channel is full of 
water, they might go a. great deal farther, 
and make new diſcoverics. The Engliſh 
have a large factory on James-Iſland, which 
lies 30 miles up the river, and almoſt in the 
middle of it, 4 miles from the neareſt ſhore. 
This iſland is about a mile in circumference, 
and there is a fort built, mounted with can- 
non, with a ſmall garriſon to defend it. Be- 
fides this, there are ſmall factories at ſeveral 
places, a great way up the tiver; and they 
trade with the natives for gold, elephants- 
teeth, bees-wax, and flaves. They had 
found out a way to purchaſe gum- ſenega; but 
Gnce the taking of Senegal, the gum-trade 
is entirely in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and it 
is greatly hoped care will be taken to preferve 
it. There are ſeveral tountries os people 
about this 1iver. It overflows annuaily 
ke the Nile, at the ſame time, and for the 
fame reaſons, namely, the heavy and con- 
ſtant rains, that fall at the ſame time of the 
year vp the country. 

GAM'BLER, S. one who draws in the 
unweary to game, in order to cheat them of 
their property. 

GAMBO'GE, S. [pgamb-gia, the place 
whence it comes] a conereted vegetable juice, 
partly of a gummy, and partly of a rehnous 
nature ; heavy, of a bright yellow colour, 
and ſcarce any ſmell, brought from Cam- 
Þ;J1, or Cambogia in the -Eaſt Indies, 
whence it derives its name. It was not 
known in Europe till 1603, but being found, 
when introduced into medicine, to be a very 
rough purge, it was diſuſed in preſcriptions 
deſigned for mankind, and preſcribed only 


for horſes, and from thence being uſed as a 
paint, it ſtil] retzins its credit. 

To GAM'BOL, V. N. [gambiller, Er.) 
to dance, (Kip, friſk, tumble or play ſpor- 
tive tricks with the legs through exceſs of 
Joy. Figuratively, to leap or (tart. 

GAM'BOL, S. a ſkip, hop, or leap. Fi 
gurotively, a frolic or merry prank, 

GAM, 8. [ gammene, Sax. gaman, Iſl.] 
fport. A jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt. After 
make ridicule, or inſulting mirth. A ſingle 
match at play, Advantage in play. Feld 
tports, applied to the chaſe. Animals pur- 


ſued in the field. Solemn ſhows, divei lions, 


or conteſts exhibited as ſpeCtacies to the 


people in Greece and Rome. Entering 
the Olympic Came. Denb. Figuratively, a 
ſcheme or plan. “ This ſeems to be the 
preſent game of that crown."* Temple, 

To GAME/, v. N. [pgerezian, Sax.] to 


play at any diverſion. To play extravagant- 
y, or for large ſums, 

GAME!/-COCK, S. a peculiar ſpecies of 
cocks bred for fighting. 

GAME'-KEEPER, S. a perſon who looks 
after game, and prevents it from being de- 
ſlroyed. | 


GAME/-NUT, S. a gingerbread-nut made 


GAN 


very hot with ginger, and uſed by frolick- 
ſome people to deceive others. 
GAME'SOME, S. frolickſome ; merry; 
full of ſport and mirth; gay. ; 
GAME'SOMENESS, S fportiveneſs, 
Wantonneſs. A gay diſpoſition of mind, 
exerting itſelf in metry and wanton pranks, 
GAME'SOMELY, Adv. in a pleaſant, 
merry, ſportive gay manner. 
GAME'STER, S. one who plays to ex- 
ceſs, or one who plays with a deſign to cheat ; 
ufed in a bad ſenſe, One who is engaged in 
play, or underſtands a game; uſtd in a good 
ſenſe. A merry or frolickſome perſon, 
* You're a merry gamefier—my lord Sands.“ 
Stat. A proſtitute. She's impudent— 
and was a common gangſter to the camp.“ 
Shak. The two laſt ſenſes are obſolcte. 
GAMING, S. gaming, Sax. ] the act 


of gaming; an immoderate love of play for 


large ſums. 

GAM MON, S. f gambone, Ital.] the but- 
tock or thigh of an hog; the lower end of a 
flitch of bacon. A term made uſe of in the 

lay of backgammon. % 

GA'MUT, S. ſgama, Ital.] a ſeale by 
which we are taught muſic or to ſound the 
muſical notes. 

GAN DER, 8. [ gandra, Sax.] a large 
water fowl, the male of the gooſe. 

To GANG”, VN. [pargan, Sax.]togo; 
to walk ** Your fl.unting beaus gang with 
their breaſts open.” Auth. Seldom uſed in 
the ſouth of England, unleſs in a ludicrous 
manner. 

GANGFS, a large and celebrated river of 
Alia, in India. Jt has its ſource in the 
mountains, which border on little Thibet, in 
96 degrees of longitude, and 35 45 of lati- 
tude: It croſſes ſeveral kingdoms, running 
from N. to S. and falls into the bay of Ben- 
gal, by ſeveral mouths, The waters arc 
loweſt in April and May, and higheſt before 
the end of September, It overflows yearly 
like the Nile ; and renders the kingdom of 
Bengal as fruitful as that of the Belta in 
Egypt The people in theſe parts have the 
water of this river in high veneration; ard 
it is viſited annually by a prodigious number 
of pilgrims from all parts of India. The 
Engliſh have ſeveral ſettlements on this river. 
The greatelt happineſs that many of the In- 
dians wiſh for is to dye in this river. 

GANG, S. a company going together on 
ſome exploit; uſed of a ſhip's crew ; or 3 
company of robbers ; generally implying 
contempt and abhorrence, unleſs in the ficlt 
ſenſe. |; 

GANG'LION, S. ſyaypaewv, Gr.] in 
su- gery, a hard moveable tumour, formed, 
commonly, near the tendons or ligaments of 
the muſcles, and procceding from a fall or 
ſtroke. 

GAN'GRENE, 8. [gangrens, low Lat.] 
in Surgery, a diſorder in any fleſhy pe 
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the body tepEng. jo a,mortification, the fleſh | t':ing fiom another. One wild picks out the 


ck» i (cizes turning 

the adjacent parts. It ariſes from a ſtoppage 
ry; gr interception ot the circulatory motion of 

the blood, from ſuch things as render the 
eſs. fuids ſo acrid as to deſtroy the veſſels, from 
nd, thoſe things, which produce a mortification 
ks, of the extremities, as old age, &c. and from 
int, poiſons of an Sa kind. 


To GAN'GRENE,",V. N. { gangrener, 
ex- Fr] to tend towards a mortification Ac- 
at; tively, to aſſect with 2 deadiſh corruption, 
in tending towards a mortification. | 


ood GAN'GRENONS,..Adj. gf the nature of 
on, z gangrene. Producing, or tending to, a 
mort ihcatio 2224 7 5 £ 
1 GANG'WAY, S. {See GANG] in a ſhip, 
p. the ſeveral paſſages from one part, of it to 

mother. re 4 
att GAN'TELOPE, .GANT/LET, 8. a mis 
for liary puniſhment, wherein the offender is 

appel naked to the. waiſt, and obliged to 
ut- un through. a ang of ſoldiers, wich green 
f a ſwitches, who giv 


the GAOL!, S. { provounced jail, geol, Brit. 
a place of confinement ot impriſonment for 
by debtors or criminals. _ * Deen 
the GAOL'ER, S. {gealjer, Fr.] a keeper of 
a priſon. | 
ge GAP, S. an; opening in a broken fence. 


A breach, paſſage, avenue, open way, hole, 
interſtice, or interval. An opening of the 
mouth during the pronunciation of two 
vowels immediately, ſucceeding each other. 
To flop a gap, uſed figuratively, impligs to 
eſcape by means of ſome mean ſhiſt ar ra- 
tagem; alluding to the mending of hedges 
with, dead buſhes, till the quickſets grow. 
In 3 ways and means and ping 
aps.” Szoift, | 
a To GAPE, V. N. of gape, Iſl.] to open 
the mouth wide. To yawn. Figuratively, 
to covet, crave, or deſire earneſtly, with py 
after, or at, To open in holes or breaches ; 
applied to wounds, whoſe lips are diſtant from 
each other, like- thoſe of the mouth when 
wide open. Lo behold with ignorant wop- 
der and with the mouth open, uſed with, at. 
To ſtare at with irreverence, ridicule, or 
alice, uſed with pn. © They goped upon 
me with their mouths.” Jab xvi, 10. 
GAPER, S. one who opens his mouth. 
One who ſtares with his mouth open through 
ignorant admiration, Figuratively, one who 
longs or craves. | g 
' GARB', S. [parbe, Fr. of garbo, Ital.] 
dreſs ; a habit or dreſs. External appearance. 
 GAR'BAGE, S. [garbear, Span.] the 
bowels, which in beaſts is thrown away, The 


im a blow as he paſſes... | 


] 


AM 


lack and ſpreading itſelt to | dirt, &c. trom any commodity. App 


to an officer ia the city of, Londoy, wh 4s 
empowered to enter into any ſhop or ware- 
houſe to view, ſenroh, and cleanſe drugs 
from any impure mixture. 
GARD, S. [garde, Fr.] wardfip, tare, 
cuſtody ; the charge of a perſon. — 
tive y, an orphan left to the cate of a perſon; 
GARDEN, S. [gargd, Brit, gards, Gorh.] 
a piece of ground f with care, 
planted with herbs, flowers or fruits, or laid 
out ſo as to entertain the eye, and pleaſe 
with beautiful walks; When uſed in com- 
poſition it has he gnifieation of an adjec- 
tive, and implies, belonging to a garden. 
* A garden wl 2 
GARDENER, & Li- dre, Fr.] one 
who has the care of ka garden. 1 
NR DEN ING, 8. the act of cultivat- 
ing a garden, . * Lig 
. GAR'GARISM,-S. [pgargariſme, Fr. = 
liquid medicine to waſh 15 — dy | 
To GARGARTZE, V. A: gerad 
r.] to waſh, or cleanſe the mouth wich 
lIiguid medicines, .. .. .,, . IP 
To GA'RGLE, V. A. [gargruiller, Fr, 
gargolian, Ital]: go waſh. the thro». with 
tome liquor without ſwallowing it. Figura - 
tively, to warble 3 to trill, ro modulate in 


the throat, /**<Gapple in their throat a fong.””? 


aller. Gajz/ din a Funuch's throat.“ 
Ticknel:, 4 T6710 AY orbit ind Aoi 

64 Wb a Manor with which the 
mouth oc throat is; walked, without ſwallow-: 


in 63 oy nary e 
GArGot,s e J Mie 
A981 dw ft; 

GAR'LAND, 8. gerad, Fr glirlenda, 
Ital.] a muy of flowers, worn on the 
head. Likewiſe a milk-maid's. pail adorned 
with flowers, and plate, which is carried a- 
bout the ſtreets in London, at the beginning 
of May. In: a ſhip, the collar of a rope 
round about the head of a main-maſt, to 
keep the ſhrouds from-galling. , 
_ GARLIC, or GAR'LICK,. S. {garleac, 
or garlec, Sax.] in Botany, the alium; its 
flowers are included in one common ſpatha ; 
and are compoſed of ſix oblong erect petals, 
and ſix aul ſhaped ſtamina. The ſpecies are 

nineteen, - 3 


GAR/LIC-EATER, $. . linking, or 


' ? 


eaters.” Shak. | 
GAR'MENT, S. © | guarniment, old Fr.] 


To GARNER, V. A. to ftore ; to keep 

as in a. ſtorehouſe. There, where I have 
| garner*d up my heart. Stat, | 

GAR'NET, S. [garnate, Il.}] a gem of 


a middle degree of hardneſs. between the 


ſapphire and common cryltal ; found in vari- 


4 eutrails. 

of To GARR', V. A. [garlellen, Ital.] to 

as lift; to ſeparate the trom the bad. To 
cleanſe from dtoſs, filth, dirt or foreign 

1 mixtures. ö 

of GAR'BLER, S. one who ſeparates one 
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ous ſizes, having its ſurfaccs ncither ſo ſmooth 
nor poliſhed as the ruby; the Bohemian is 
3 P red 


mean fellow. The breath of  garlich-, 


ſomething to cover the body Cloaths : dreſs. 
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GAR 
red with a ſlight caſt of flame colour, and 
the Syrian with a flight caſt of pmple. 
In ſhips, the tackle by which goods are 
loaded or unloaded.” 

To GAR'NISH, V. A. [ from garnir, 
in Cookery, to embelliſh or ſet off a diſh 
with flowers, or other ornaments, 

GAR'NISH, S. ornament, Embellifh- 
ment. Things placed to ornament the brim 
of a diſh. A fee or treat paid bya priſoner 
-on his entrance in a goal. 

GAR TNISHMENT, 8. n ornament, or 
ſomething added to make a thing ſeem beau- 
tiful or »greeable to the eye. ' 

GAR'NITURE, S. furniture; embellifh- 
ment. Ip oy 

GAR/RET, S. [garite, Fr. ] a room on 
the hipheſt floor of a houſe, Rotten wood 
© The part of rotten Wood, in ſome piece: 
white, and ir fome red, they call the white 
and red garret. Bac, | 
' -GARRETITEER, S. one who lives in a 

a- ret. ; 

GARRICK, [Davry EH] Tt would 
furely be needleſs here to mention, that the 
gent!/eman juſt named is at this time a living 
writer, were it not for the ſake of future 
theatrical chronology, which may at ſome 

period hereafter have «ccafion for ſuch infor- 
mation. He was bern in the eſty of Here- 


ford, in the year 1717, his father bearing a: 


captain's commiſſion in the army, which 
rank he maintained for ſeveral years; and at 
the time of his death was poſſeſſed of a ma- 
jority, which that event however prevented 
him from ever enjoying. Our author received 
the firſt rudim-nts of his education at the 


compleated at Rocheſter, under the celebrated 
Mr, Colſon, fince mathematical profeſſor at 
Cambridge. On the 19th of March 1736, 
he was entered of the honourable ſociety of 
Lincon's Inn, being intended for the bar. 
But whether he found the ſtudy of the law 
too heavy, ſaturnine, and barren of amuſe-| 


ment for his more aQive and lively diſpoſi- 
tion, or that a'genius like his could not con- 
tinue circumferibe& within the limits of any 
profeſſion but that to which it was more pe- 
culiarly adapted, and like the magnetic needle 
8 directly to its proper center, or per- 
aps both, it is certain that he did not long 
pnrſue the municipal law; for in the year 
1740-1,.he quitted it entirely for the ſtage, 
and made -his firſt appearance at the theatre 


from behind an obſcure cloud, he diſplayed, 
in the very carlieſt dawn, a ſomewhat more 
than meridian brightneſs, In ſhort, his ex- 


cellence dæzzled and aſtoniſhed every one, and | t 


Fr.] | 


GAR 
his twenty-fourth year, and a novice tot 
ſtage, reaching at one ſingle fiep to tha 


height of perfection, which maturi 
years and — 2 1 experience had no ys 
been able to beſtow on the then capital per Þa 
formers of the Engliſh ſtage, was a phœno 4d ed 
menon which could not but become the ob "Oy 
| jet of univerſal ſpeculation, und as univerſa —_ 
ad miration. The rumour of this bright ſta = | 
| appearing in the caſt flew with the rapidit us of 
| of liphening through the town, and drew aff 4" 
the theattical magi thither to pay their devo- 8 | 
tions to this new-born ſon of genius; the p + 
theatres towards the court-end of the toun eck, 
were deſerted, perſons of all ranks flocking to 7 * 7 
Goodman's-Fields, where Mr. Garrick con- 5 
tinued to act till the cloſe of the ſeaſon, when —— 
having very advantageous terms offered bim © 
for the performing in Dublin during ſome — 
part of the fummer, he went over thither, wy. 
where he found the ſame juſt homage paid i! wn 
to his merit, which de had received from denen 


| own countrymen. To the ſervice of the! 


ter, however, he eſteemed himſelf more 
mediately bound; and therefore, in th 


- — 
entle 


— 


ſuing winter, engaged himfelf to Mr. feſl 

wood, then manager of Drury-lane play- 20790 

houſe, in whict he continued till the — 

year 1745; in le winter of which he again N 

went over to Ireland, and contined there — 

through the whole of that feafon, being joint 1A; * 

manager with Mr. Sheridan in the direction wg 

and profits of the Theatte-royal in Smock- 8 

alley. From thence he returned to England, 10 p 

and was engaged for the ſeafon of 1746 with — 

the late Mr. Rich, patentee of Covent - garden. l 

This, however, was his laſt per formance as — 

free-ſchool of Litchfield, which he afterwards | an hired actor; for in the cloſe of that ſea- gen 
ſon, Mr. Fleetwood's patent for the manage. * * 

ment of Drury- lane being expired, and that — | 
gentleman having no inclination farther to o__ 
purſue a deſign by which, from his want of * 
acquaintance with the proper conduct of it, or 4 , 
ſome other reaſons, he had already con ſidera- = y 
bly impaired his fortyne, Mr. Garrick, in Wl bes 
conjunction with Mr. Lacy, purchaſed the 1 4+ 

property of that theatre, together with the By, 
renbvat fon of the patent, and, in the winter woke 
of 1747, opened it with the beſt part of Mr, hr 

Fleetwood's former company, and the great * 
additional ſtrength of Mr, Barry. Mrs. Pritch- —_ 
ard and Mrs. Cibber from Covent-garden. _—_— 

In this ſtation Mr. Garrick has continued = 
ever ſince, and both by lis conduct as a ma- — 1 

a nager, and his uncquall'd merit as an actor, emol 
in Goodman's Fields, then under the ma- has from year to year added te the entertain- f — 
nagement of Mr. Henry Giffard. The cha- ment of the public, which he has ever, with —— 
rafter he firſt repreſented was that of Ring an indefatigable aſſiduĩty, conſulted. Nor has ioh ; 
Richard TIT. in which, like the fun hurſfing | the public been by any means ungrateful in — * 
its returns for that aſſiduity.; but has, op the —— 
contrary, by the warm and deſei ved encou- Wee 
ragement which it has given him, raiſed him marks 
o that ſtate of enſe and afAucnce, to which it may h 
a0 on: 


the ſeeing a young man, in no more than 


| wuſt ſurely be the wiſh of every honeſt heart, 
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alted, . 

Mr. Garrick in his perſon is low, yet well 
haped and neatly proportioned, and, having 
added the qua — of dancing and 
fencing to that natural gentility &f manner 
which no art can beſtow, but which our great 
mother nature endows many with, een from 
infancy, his deportment is conſtantly eaſy, 
zatural and engaging : his complexion is 
lack, and the features of his face, which are 
pleaſingly regular, are animated by a full. 
black eye, brilliant and penetrating : his 
vice is clear, melodious and commanding, 
and, although it may not poſle's the ſtrong 
overbearing powers of Mr. Moſſop's, or the 


GAR 


v ſee ſuperior excellence of any kind ex- him in the ſeveral charaQers of Lear or Ham- 


let, Richard, Dorilas, Romeo, or Luſignon 3 
in his Ranger, Bayes, Drugger, Kitcly, Brute, 

5 Y 88 
jor Benedict. In ſhort, Nature, the miſtreſs 
from whom alone, this great performer has 
| borrowed all his leſſons, being in herſelf in- 
exhauſtible, and her variation not to be num- 
bered, it is by no means ſuprizing, that this, 
her darling ſon, ſhould find an uolimited 
| ſcope for change and diverſity in his manner 
of copying trom her various productions; 
land as if ſhe had from his cradle marked him 
out for her trueſt repreſentative, ſhe hawbe- 
(towed on him ſuch powers of expreſſion in 
the muſcles of his face, as no performer ever 
d; not only for the diſplay of a 


muſical ſweetneſs of Mr. Barry's, yet it ap- 
peats to have a much greater compels of va- 
ety than either; and from Mr. Gamick's 
judicious manner of conducting it, enjoys 
that articulation and piercing diſtinctneſs, 
which renders it equally intelligible, even to 
＋ diſtant parts of an audience, in the 
entle whiſpers of murmuring love, the half. 
— 8 accents ot infelt paſſion, or the 
profeſſed and ſometimes aukward conceal- 
nents of an aſide ſpeech in comedy, as in the 
rants of rage, the darings of deſpair, or all 
the open violence of tragical enthufiaſm, 
As to his particular ferce or ſuperior caſt in 
Acting, it would be perhaps as difficult to de- 
termine it, as it would be minutely to deſcribe 
his ſeveral excellencies in the very different 
caſts in which he at different times thinks 
proper to appear, Particular ſuperiority is 
ſwallowed up in his univerfality, and ſhould 
it even be contended, that there have — 
performers equal to him in their own reſpec- 
tive forzes of playing, yet even their partizans 
wult acknowledge, there never exiſted any 
one pertormer that came near his excellence 
in ſo great a variety of parts, - Tragedy, co- 
medy and farce, the lover and the hero, the 
jealous huſband, who ſuſpects his wife's virtue 
vithout cauſe, and the thoughtleſs liyd 
ke, who attacks it without deſign, are al 
ilike open to his imitation, and all alike do 
honour to his exccution. Every paſſion of 
the human breaſt ſeems ſubjected to his 
powers of expreſſion; nay, even time itſelf 
appears to ſtand ſtil) or advance as he would 
have it.— Rage and ridicule, doubt and de. 
ſpair, tranſport and tenderneſs, compaſſon 
and contempt, love, jealouſy, fear, fury and 
lmplicicy, all take in turn poſſeſſion of his 
features, while each of them in turn appears 
to be the ſole poſſeſſot of thoſe features. One 
tight old age fits on his countenance, as it the 
wrinkles ſhe had ſtamp'd there were indelible; 
the next the gaiety and bloom of youth ſeems 
wo'erſpread his ace, and ſmooth even thoſe 
marks which time and muſcular conformation 
may have really made there. Of theſe truths 
20 one can be ignorant, who has ever ſeen 


tant works. 


pe poi 
ingle paſſion, but alſe for the combination 
of thoſe various conflicts with which the hu- 
man breaſt at times is fraught ; ſo that in his 
countenance, even when his lips are ſilent, 
his meaning ſtands pourtrayed in eliaracters 
too legible 2 any to miſtake it. 

His ſuperiority to all others in one branch 
of excellence, however, muſt not make us 
overlook the rank he is entitled to ſtand in as 
to another; nor our remembrance of his be- 
ing the firſt after living, induce us to forget, 
that he is far from being the laſt writer. — 
Notwithitanding the numberleſs and labori- 
ons avocations attending on his profeſſion as 
an actor, and his ſtation as a — yet til 
his active genius has been perpetually burſting 
forth in various little productions, both in the 
dramatic and pectical way, whoſe merit can- 
not but make us regret his want of time for 
the purſuance of more extenſive and impor- 


GAR'RISON, 8. [parriſen, Fr. gar, Sax. 
a ſpear] ſoldiers placed in a fortified town or 
collie A fortified place ſtored with ſoidiers. 
The ſtate of perſons placed in a town or 
caſtle to defend it. | 
To GAR RISON, V. A. to ſtore a place 
with loldiers for the defence of it. ' 
GAR"'RULOUS, Adj. [garrulus, Lat. 
talkative ; prattling : fond of talking. Ol 
age garrulous recounts the feats of youth.” 
Thompſon. - 
GAR'TER, S. [ [Cartier Fr.] a ſtring or 
ribband with which the ſtockings are tied vp. 
The mark of an order of knights inſlituted 
by Edward III. in 1352, whe wore a garter 
on the left ley, ſet with precious ſtones, and 
embroidered with this motto, honi ſeit gui 
l e. It is the higheſt order of 
knight in = i and the knights 
wear a blue ribband, . 
GAR'TER, S. ſometimes called garter 
principal king at arms ; an officer who at- 
tends the knights of the garter at their aſ- 


ſemblics, marſhals the ſolemnities at the fu- 
nerals of the higheſt nobility, carries the 


rter to kings — rinces beyond ſea, is al- 
owed a mantle, badge, a houſe in Windſor- 
322 le, 


Ar 


caſtle, penſions, and fees from the ſoverelgs a refpite in any calamity 3 or to have a time 


and knights. In Heraldry, the moiety, or 
half, of a bend. 
To GAR TER, V. A. to bind or tye up 
the ſtocking with a garter. 
GASCONA DE, S. a boaft, or vaunt of 
e ee and almoſt impoffi 
„ | 


To GASCONADE," v. N. to biag, 
boaſt, or vaunt. 


GAY 


buſineſs, 
for recovering ſtrength, generally applied to hop as a 
an army deteated, or routed, ' Neuterly, to he found 
thicken, or grow black, by being condented, occupatic 
applied ro the clouds before a thower. T VIEWS, Al 
grow larger by the addition of treſh ſab tion tor t 
ſtance. To aflemble, applied to perfons, was born 


In Surgery, to generate, or breed matter, ap-, 01 
plied to wounds of ſores. 


GA'THERER, S. one who collefts, 


ve 


ſleward, 


One 
which (ta 


To GAS , V. A. [hacher, Fr.] to cut who ge's in a crop of any vegetable or fruit. 

* ſo as to cauſe a paping wound. GA'THERING, S. the act ot colleQin of the yes 
GASH"', S. a deep and w de wound. money from ſeveral perſons, applicd to cha- nied the « 
To GASP!, V. N. to open the mouth | ritable contribution. bal ther that x 

wide to catch or draw breath. To force out | G DE. S. [from gaude, Fr.] an orna- inthe | 

© breath with —_— „With ſhort ſobs he | ment; a trinket ; a toy. | quence of 
gaſps away his breath.“ Dryd. Figuratively, |  GAU"TERY, S. finery ; a ſhowy dreſs, lind, wh 
to long tor. Gaſped after liberty.“ Spe | Oftentatious luxury of dreſs. and intim 

No. 198. This beautiful metaphor which | - GAU'DILY, Adv. in a ſhowy manner, o ot che fizl 

ſo ſtrongly' marks out the dying ſtruggles | with an oſtentatious appearance of finery. ties, He 

and wifhes of a perſon in captivity, Johnſon | - GAUDINESS, S. an appearance of ſplen- Wi of by quee 
oenſures, © as improper, as nature never ex- dor or finery without any real value. to hom 

preſſes deſire by gaſping.” But let the gentle-}F GAUDY, Adj. ſtriking the fight with nuſcript h 

man aſk the queſtion of thoſe who are gaſp. } ſome ſplendid avpearance, including gene Wi 1726 dedi 

ing for breath, for his information. rally the idea of ſomething of trifling value. the duke 
GASP”, S. the act of opening the month] GA'VE, the Preter of GIVE, tenance (þ 
wide for want of breath. The convulfive] GA'VEL-KIND, S. | gafe/, or gavel, Sax. miſes mad 

firuggle for breath in the aganies of death. in Law, a cuſtom whereby the lands of die to 1 
GAST RIC, Adj. 97 vacuę. ] belong- | father are, at his death, equally divided a ratcelly p 

ing to, of ſituated in the belly. a mong his ſons, to the excluſion of the fes his 1a 
GASTROCNEMIUS, S. in Anatomy, a| males; or thoſe of a brother are equally d- bich, in 

name given to the two muſcles which com- vided among the brothers, if he dies withoueWzentleman 
poſe the ſura or calf of the leg, fiſſue. Davies calls it a Welch cuſtom, and Welles ; an 
GAT', the Prerer of GET. according to Cowel, it is ſtill in force in mher an 
GATE, S. [ gate, Sax.} a large door of a| Kent and divers places of England. might hav: 
city, caſtle, palace, &c. a frame of timbet on To GAU'GE, V. A. —— gre, thought pt 
hinges. to open à paſſage, Figuratively, a| from jauge, Fr.] to find how many gallons rm rem 
way, avenue, or introduction. Opening a} a veſſel contains by means of a gauging rod. bon by his 
ate to a long war.” Knollen. IFiguratively, to proportion the ſize of one de duke a 

' GATE/-VEIN, S. in Anatomy, the vera thing to another, terminated 

fort#, a name given to one of the larger. GAU'GE, S. [pronounced page] a ſtan-Wvithdrawin 

veins which communicate with the heart dard by which any thing is meatured, Mr. Gay 
He could not endure to have trade ſick, | GAU*GER, S. one who meaſures how he great, 
nor any obſtruction in the gaze-vein, which |much is contained in a caſk, wth, he h. 
diſperſeth that blood.“ Bac. f GAU GING, S. the art of meaſurirę e of the 
GATEW AV, S. a Junge through the how much liquor is contained in a ca, owever, 
gates of incloſed grounds. ]&e. net with f1 

To GA HER, [gatherjan, Sax.} to col-} 'GAU'NTLET, S. [gaunteler, Fr] an iron e ample ar 
left many things into one place. To pick, | glove uſed for defence, thrown on the ground ion and 
up, to glean ; ſometimes uſed with p. To | in challenges. point men 
pluck a vegetable from the tree or plant. | GAVOT, S. ſyaverra, Ital.] in Muſſe, Y peared hi, 

Uſed with together, to aſſemble. To heap fa ſhort, briſk, lively air, compoſed in com iſt which w 

up, or accumulate. To ſelect or take, ufed | mon time. 7 imoſt igcre 

with from To collect charitable contribiti-'} ,' GAU'ZE, S. à kind of very thin tran-iſſhun in Lond 
ons. To bring into one budy, or interelt ; | ſparent ſilk or linen. krlt ſeaſon, 
uſed with te. To'celteft or reduce to a nar” | GA'Y, Adv. [Fr.] briſk, nimble, chear e with eq 
rower compaſs. ** Gathering his flowing ful, or merry, applied to the diſpoſition of che great 
robe.” Poe. To gain, uſed with grourd |perſon. Fine, or ſhowy, applied to dreſs, | many pla 

« He gathers ground upon her. Dryd. To] GAY, [Mr. John.] This gentleman was ne, and at 

run cloth in very ſmall folds, in necdlework. [deſcended from an ancient family in Devon egreſs int 

To deduce, to collect logically, or by in hire, was born at Exeter, and received his | which laſt 

ference. To gather breath ; is io pauſe from — at the free-ſchook of Barnſtaple, 1 bur ſucceſſi 

any fatiguing emplay, which puts a perfor! [that county, under the care of Mr. Williancriormed a 

out of breath, in order to recover both breath ['.ayner. He was bred a mereer in the Strand it confince 


and firength ; uſcd proverbially, for having 


ndant of 
v buſineſs, 


vut having a ſmall fortune, inde 


* 
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; buſineſs, and conſidering the attendance on a 
; hop as a degradation of thoſe talents which 
he found himſelf poſleſſed of, he quitted that 
gcrupation, and applied himſelt to other 
views, and to the indulgence of his inclina- 
ton tor the muſes. In what year Mr. Gay 
was born does not appear from the accounts 
of any of his hiſtoriographers, but in 1712 
ve find him fſecrefary,, or rather domeſtic 
ſteward, to the dutcheſs of Monmouth, in 
which (tation he continued till the beginning 
of the year 1714, at which time he accompa- 
nied the earl of Clarendon to Hanover, whi- 
ther that nobleman was diſpatched by Q. Anne. 
In the latter end of the fame year, in conſe- 
quence of the queen's death, he returnedtoEn g. 
lind, where he lived in the higheſt eſtimation 
and intimacy of friendſhip with many perſons 
of the fizlt diſtinction both in rank and abili- 
ties, He was even particularly taken notice 
of by queen Caroline, thea princeſs of Wales, 
to whom he had the honour of reading in ma- 
nuſcript his tragedy af the Captives, and in 
1726 dedicated his fables, by permiſſion, to 
the duke of Cumberland. From this coun- 
tenance ſhewn to him, and numberleſs pro- 
miſes made him of preferment, it was reaſon- 
ible to ſuppo'e, that he would have been 
genteelly provided for in ſome office ſuitable 
to his inclination and abilities. Inſtead of 
which, in 1727, he was offered the place os 
zentleman-uſher to one of the youngelt prin- 
celles ; an office which, as he looked on it as 
ther an indignity to a man, whoſe talents 
night have been much better employed, he 
bought proper to refaſe, and ſome pretty 
warm remonltrances were made on the occa- 
fon by his ſincere friends and zealous patrons 
the duke and duicheſs of Queenſberry, which 
terminated in thoſe two noble perſonages 
vithdrawing from court in diſguſt. | 
Mr. Gay's dependencies on the promiſes of 
the great, and the diſappointments he met 
with, he has figuratively deſcribed in his fa- 
ble of the Hare with many friends,” 
However, the very extraordinary ſucceſs he 
net with from public eucouragement made 
n ample amendz, both with reſpect to ſatiſ- 
tion and emolumeat, tor thoſe private diſ- 
point ments. For, in the ſeaſon of 1727-8, 
peared his Beggar's Opera, the vaſt ſucceſs 
t which was not only unprecedented, but 
imoſt incredible. It had an uninterrupted 
jun in London of ſixty-three nights in the 
rſt ſeaſon, and was renewed in the enſuing 
he with equal approbation, It ſpread into 
ilthe great towns. of England; was played 
many places to the thirtieth and fortieth 
me, and at Bath and Briftol fifty; made its 
rooreſs into Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
which laſt place it was ated for twenty- 
dur ſucceſſive nights, and latt of all it was 
ertormed at Minorca. Nor was the fame 


tit confincd to the reading aud repreſenta- 


author 
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tion alone, for the card-table and drawing- 
rocm ſhared with the theatre and eloſet in this 
reſpect; the ladies carried about the favourite 
ſongs of it engraven on their fan mounts, 
aud ſcreens and other pieces of furniture, 
were decorated with the ſame. Miſs Fenton, 
who acted Polly, though till then perfectly 
obſcure, became all at once: the idol of the 
town ; her pictures were engraven and fold in 
great numbers; her life written; books of 
letters and verſes to her publiſhed ; and 
pamphlets made of even her very ſayings 
and jeits; nay, the | herſelf attained the 
higheſt rank a female ſubje& can acquire. 
In ſhort, the ſatire of this piece was fo 
ſtriking, ſo apparent and ſo perfectly adapt- 
ed to the taſte of all degrees of people, 
that it even for that ſeaſon overthrew the 
Italian opera, that Dagon of the nobility and 
gentry, which had fo long ſeduced them to 
idolatry, and which Dennis, by the labours 
and outcries of a whole life, and many other 
writefs, by-the force of reaſon and reflection, 
hid in vain endeavoured to drive from the 
throne of public taſte. Yet the Herculean 
exploit did this little piece at once bring to 
its completion, and for ſome time recalled 
the devotion of the town from an adoration 
of mere ſound and ſhew, to the admiration 
of, and reliſh for, true ſatire and ſound un- 
der ſtanding. 
The profits of this piece was ſo very great, 
both to the author and Mr. Rich, the mana- 
ger, that it gave riſe to a quibble, which be- 
came frequent in the mouths of many, viz, 
© That it had made Rich Gay, and Gay 
rich;” and I have heard it aſſerted, that the 
author's own advantages from it were not 
leſs than two thouſand pounds. In conſe- 
quence of this ſucceſs, Mr. Gay was induced 
to write a ſecond part to it, wh:ch he entitled 
Polly. But the diſguſt ſubſiſting between 
him and the court, together with the miſre- 
preſentations made of him, as having been 
the author of ſome diſaffeted libels and ſe- 
ditious pamphlets, a charge which, however, 
he warmly diſavows in his - preface to this 
opera, a prohibition and ſuppreſſion of it 
was ſent from the lord chamberlain, at the 
very time when every thing was ia readineſs 
for the rehearſal of it. * This diſappoiatment, 
however, was far from being a loſs to the 
author, for, as it was afterwards confeſſed, 
even by his very beſt friends, to be in every 
reſpe& infinitely inferior to the firſt part, jt 
is more than probable, that it might have” 
failed of that great ſueceſs in the repreſenta- 
tion which Mr. Gay might promiſe himfelf- 
from it, whereas, the profits ariſing from the 
ublication of it afterwards in quarto, in con- 
— of a very large ſubſcription, which 
this appearance of perſecution, added to the 
s great perſonal intereſt procured for 
him, were at leaſt adequate to what could have 
a 


GAL 
«ccrucd to him from a moderate run, had it 
deen repreſented, This was the laſt drama- 
tic piece of Mr. Gay's that made its appear- 
. ance during his life; his opera of Achilles, 
and the comedy of the diſtreſs'd wife, being 
#oth brought on the ſtage after his death. 
As a man, he appears to have been morally 
amiable, His diſpoſition was ſweet and at- 
fable, his temper generons, and his converſa- 
tion agreeable and entertaining. He had in- 
deed one foible, too frequently incident to 
men of great literary abilities, and which ſub- 
jected him at times to inconveniences, which 
otherwiſe he needed not to have experienced, 
viz. an excels of indolence, without any know- 
ledge of economy ; ſo that, though his emo- 
luments were, at ſome periods of his life, very 
conſiderable, he was at others greatly ſtrait- 


ened in his circumſtances ; nor could he pre- 


vail on himſelf to follow the advice of his 
friend Dean Swift, whom we find in many of 
his letters endeavouring to perſuade him to 
the purchaſing of an annuity, as a reſerve for 
the exigencies that might attend on old age. 
Mr. Gay choſ: rather to throw himſelf on pa- 
tronage, than to ſecure to himſelf an inde- 
pendeat competency by the means pointed out 
to him; ſo that, after having undergone 
many viciſſitudes of fortune, and being for 
ſome time chiefly ſupported by the liberality 
of the duke and dutcheſs of Queenſberry, he 
died at their houſe in Burlington- gardens, in 
December 1732. He was interred in Weſt» 
minſter-abbey, and a monument erected to 
his memory, at the expence of his afore- 
mentioned noble benefactors, with an inſerip- 
tion expreſſive of their regards and his own 
deſerts, and an epitaph in verſe by Mr, Pope; 
but as both of them are ſtill in exiſtence, and 
fice of acceſs to every one, it would be imper- 
tinent to repeat either of them in this place. 
GA'YETY, S. a chearful, ſprightly and 
joyous diſpoſition of mind. Pleaſures, which 
are proper to youth, uſed in the plural Fi- 
nery, or ſplendid dreſs which attracts the eye 


"by the brightneſs of its colour and the rich- N 


neſs of it, ornaments. 

GA'YLY, Adv. merrily ; chearfully, ap- 
plied to the mind. Fine, or ſhowy, applied 
to apparel, | | - 

GA'YNESS, S. finery, applied to dreſs. 
Chearfulneſs and mirth; the mind. 


To GA'ZF, V. A | geſean, Sax. ]. to look 1 


at a thing with earneſtneſs. 

GA'ZE, S. a fixed and earneſt look. The 
object of aſtoniſhment, admiration, or gaz- 
ing. Made of mine enemies the ſcorn and 

.” Milton. a 5 

GAZ ER, S. a perſon who looks at a thing 
with great carneltneſs. | 

GA'ZEFUL, Adj. looking intently and 
earneſtly, | 


GEM 
ſues by light, not by ſcent, . See'ſt thou 
the gazebound 7" Tickle, 

GAZETTE, S. a paper of news, publiſh. 
ed by authority. His majeſty . 4 
gazette writer at a very conſiderable ſalary, 
GAZETTEER, S. a writer or publiſher 
of news. A paper which contains articles of 
news both foreign and domeſtic. As this 
paper was formerly employed to ſupport and 
defend the meaſures of a corrupt adminiſtra. 
tion it is uſed by the contrary party as a 
term of reproach and contempt. ** No Ca- 
zetterr more innocent than I.“ P 
* GA'ZING-STOCK, S. an object of pub- 
lic notice and contempt. 

GAZON, 8. in Fortification, pieces of 
freſh carth covered with graſs, uſed to line 
parapets, and the traverſes of gallaries. 

GEAR, S. [the g is pronounced hard, 
gearwe, Sax houſhold furniture 3 dreſs or 
cloaths. The traces by which oxen or horſes 
draw. Stuff. She's a good wench for 
this geer.” In Scotland, applied to goods, 
eſtate, or riches. © He has gear enough. 
GECK', S. a bubble, or perſon eaſily 
cheated or impoſed on. To beome the 
geck and ſcoin o th' other's villainy.“ 
Shak. 

GEE'SE, S. the plural of gooſe. 
GtL'ABLE, Adj. from gelu, Lat.] what 
may be thickened into a gelly. : 
GELA'TINE, GELA'TINOUS, Adj. 
[ gelatus, _— into a gelly ; ſtiſſ or 
viſcous. ©& That pellucid gelatinous ſub- 
ſtance.” N dodto. 

To GELD, v. A. [Preter and Part. 
paſſ. gelded or gelt, gelten, Teut] to caſtrate, 
cut or deprive of the vary of generation. 
Figuratively, to diminiſh or deprive of any 
eſſential part. Ge'ding the oppoſed con- 
tinent.” Shak. To cut out of a book any 
paſſage that is immodeſt, or liable to ebjec- 
tion. Geld it ſo clearly in ſome places. 
Dryd. Caftrate is the term now uſed in the 
laſt ſenſe. 

GEL'DER, Ss. one who caſtrates or gelds. 
GELDING, S. an horſe or any animal 
that is caſtrated. 

GE'LID, Adj. [ gelidus, Lat.] extremely 
cold. The deep ooſe and -gelid cavern. 
Themſon. 

GELTDITY, 8 extreme coldneſ*s. 
GE'LIDNESS, S. extreme coldneſs. _ 
 GELLY, S. [gelatus, Lat.] any thick, 
viſcous, or gluey ſubſtance. 

Gl. T., Preter and Part, Paſſ. of GELD. 
GEM", S. I gemma, Lat.] a jewel, or preci- 
ous ſtone. In Botany, the firlt bud. 

To GEM, V. A. [from the — 
put forth the firſt buds. Actively, to adorn 
as with jewels or buds. : 
GEMILLIPAROUS, Adj. [from geme/ii, 


'GAZEHOUND, s. a hound which pur- | 


© 


Lat. ] bearing twins. To 


GEN 


To GEMINATE, v. A. [geminatus of , 


gemino, Lat.] te double. 

GEMINATION, S. I geminat i, Lat.] a 
repetition of a word or ſentence. 

GEMINI, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 


twins, the third con ſtellation in the Zodiac, 


containing eighty- nine ſtars marked on the 
globes by the hieroglyphic of two kids, be- 
cavſe at this time the theep generally bring 
forth'their young in pairs, in the place of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Greeks have ſub- 
fituted the twin brothers Caſtor and Pollux, 
but without any propriety, 

GEMMARY Aj, [of gemma, Lat.] be- 
longing to jewels, or precious ſtunes. The 
principal and gemmary affettion---its tranſlu- 

.” Brown, . 

GEMWMEOUS, Adj. [pemmens, Lat.] hav- 
ing the nature of gems, reſembling gems, 
In the gemmeous matter itſelf.” Weodey. 

GEN'DER, S. hs is SEE ſoft, 
gendre, Fr. genas, Lat.] a fort, *©* One gen- 
fer of bebe Shak. A ſex. In — 
a name given to nouns according to the dif- 
ferent ſexes they ſignify. 

To GEN'DER, v. A [engendrer, Fr.] to 
deget. To produce, Neuterly, to copulate ; 
to breed. 

GENEALOG'ICAL, Adj. pertaining to 
the deſcents of families, or the hiſtory of the 
ſueceſſors, in houſes. 

GENEA'LOGY, S. [of , Gr. and 
vyeg,] an account of the ſeveral deſcendants 
na family, A feries of ſucceſſion of pro- 
genitors ; a pedi | 

GE'NERABLE, Adj. genere, Lat.] that 
which may be prod or begotten, 

GENERAL, Adj. [Fr. generals, Lat.] 
comprehending many ſpecies or individuals. 
Not reſtrained in its ſignification, applied to 
words, A general idea, is that which is con- 
lidered as feparate from time or place, and 
ſo eapable of repreſen more individuals 
than one, or any particuſar being conform- 
able to it, Public; compriſing the whole; 
common; uſual, Not directed to a ſingle 
odject. Extenſive, or comprehending a great 
many, but not univerſal. Applied to the 
officers of an army, thoſe whoſe office and 
athority extends over a body of ſeveral re- 
yiments of horſe and foot. This word is like- 
viſe uſed in compoſition to imply chief, one 
in greater authority than any other of the fame 


. 


. GEN 
 - GENERALITY, Adj. alite, Fr. 
the quality of including Ge res Tho 
main body, bulk, or greater part. 

GENERALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to include all without exception. Com- 
monly, or frequently. In the main, or 
without defcending to particulars. * Gene- 
rally ſpeaking." Addif. 
| Co S. wide extent _—_— 

nſſon. Frequency; commonne 
' GENERANT, 1 Lat.] the 
power producing, or begetting. The ge- 
nerant, or active principle. * 

To GENERATE, V. A. [ peneratus, 
Lat. J to beget; or propagate. Figuratively, 
to cauſe or produce, © 

GENERA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
degetting. A family, race, or offspring. A 
ſingle ſucceſſion, or grat ation in the ſcale of 
deſcent. 80 generations in their courſe de- 
we Pope. _Figuratively, an age. 

- -GENERATIVE, Adj. neratif, Fr.] 
veg the power of propagation. © Proli- 


GENERA'TOR, S. the power which be- 
gets, or propuces. ; | 
GENERIC, GENERICAL, Adj. — 
rigze, Fr.] that which comprehends the ge- 
_ or diſtinguiſhes one genns from ano- 
er. 

GENERO'SITY, S. [ penerofite, Fr. gene- 
rofitas, Lat.] the qualit 2 iving of be- 
ſtowing money freely, of overleoking faults 
without cenſure, of pardoning crimes with 
good nature, and conſidering the diſagreo- 
ment of other perſons opinions with charita- 
ble allowances, In common diſcourſe this 
— is applied moſtly to readineſs in ſpend- 
ing and beſtowiug money. | 

GE/NEROUS, Adj. [ penereux, Fr. gene- 
roſus, Lat.] of good birth and extrac- 
tion, Open of heart; liberal. In Phyſic, 
. or vigorous. This generaus wine. 

7. 
" GE/NEROUSNESS, 8. the quality of 
ſpending and beſtowing freely, and of mak- 
ing allowance for the diverſity of opinions in 
others, with good nature, 

GENESIS, S. [ymouw, Gr.] the firſt: 
book of the Old Teltament, ſo called by the 
Greeks, becauſe it contains the hiftory of 
the generation of all things. It compre- 
hends the account of the creation, the origin 


kind, or one who is a check vpon, or a per- f of all nations, the hiſtory of the firſt patri- 


fon to which others of the ſame ctaſs are ac- 
countable, thus the receiver-gencralis one who 
receives all the collections of the inferior 
collectors. 

GENERAL S. the Whole; the main. 
The public, or intereſt of the whole z an ob- 
folete ſenſe. One who commands an army. 
A particular march or beat of the drum. 

GENERALIS'SIMO, S. (tal. generaliſ- 


ne, Fr.] a ſupreme and abſolute comman- 


let in the field. 


archs, takes in the fpace of 2367 years, and 
was written by Moſes. The Jews are forbid to 


| read the beginning of this book and that of 
' Ezekiel, till they are 30 years of age. The 


noble and majeſtic ſimplicity in which the 
grandeſt occurrences are reported, the man : 
ner in which the creation of the world is 
deſcribed, ſo much ſuperior to all the ac- 
counts, we have in heathen authors, refer ns 


to ſome higher origin for its ſuperiority, than 
any thoſe ſages could boaſt of, and it confi- 
\ by dered 


name, near the confines of France and Swiſ- 


fine houſes, and here is an ancient ſtructure, 


V 
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dered in its due extent, will naturally lead a5 
io conclude that none but the Ca x AN of 
the world could ſa minutely, fo wiſely have 
deſcri e manner in which it was called 
into being | 
. GENETHLYACAL, Adj. ye, 
Gr.] in Aſtrology, belonging to à perſon's 
birth or nativity. . r 
GENE THLIACS, S. the ſcience of cal- 


þ 
culating nativigies, or foretelling future eveuts 
trom the configuration or predominancy of 
ſtars at a perſon's biff. 
GENEVA, S. { genevre, Fr. a juniper 
berry] a ſpirituous * 
Juniper berries. ... According to Dr. Hill, the 
common ſort is drawn from the tuypengine, | 
mixed with the coarſeſt ſpirits. v2 [2 


GENEVA, an ancient, large, and popu+] fully. 


lous town, capital of a republic of the me 


ſerland. It is very ancient, and was well 


; 


quor, diſtilled - from | ſpi 


> G-E N p 
when. they embtaced Calviniſm, in rc: - 
They will not allow; pl. ying at 2 


drinking at publick boutes ; but t er- 
ciſe their militia, play at — yer 


other exerciſes on a ſunday, It is 70 miles 
N. E. of Lyone, 65 8. of Beſanzon, 40 


N, E. of Chamberry, and 135 N. by W. ot 


Turin. Lou. 235 30. lat. 4 . 13. 


GENIAL, Ad, [genials, Lat.] that 
which contributes or conduces to propaga- 
tiou. ** The genial bed. Par. Le. That 
which cheriſhes;" ſupports life, or cauſes 
chearfulneſs. 580 much I find my genial 
irits droop. Milt. ' Natural, or native. 
GE'NIALLY, Adv. by genius; naty- 
rally. Some men are genia/ly diſpoſed to 
ſome opinion. Glanville. Gayly 3 chear- 
+, The firſt ſen ſe is ſeldom uſed. 

_ GENIO, 5. [ Ital. of genius, Lat.] a per- 
ſon of a particular. turn of mind. The diſ- 
poſition of the mind. Seme geriet arc 


known in the time of the Romans, Julius [not capable of pure aſſection Tat, 


Cæſar made uſe of it as a bulwark againſt the 


No. * 


| 57 A i 
Helvetians, It is well built, rich, and ſtrongly . GENITALS, S. [ geritelis, Lat.] the 


fortified, , Here arg always a great number 
of ſtrangers, who are travelling from France 
to Italy, or from Italy to France. It is 
divided by the river Rhone into two unequal. 
parts, and which alſo forms an iſſe, full of | 


called the tower of Cæſar. The largeſt part 


parts contributing to generation, 
GENITING, S. an cariy apple gatherod 
in June. | | 

Je nrriwk, Adj. [penetif, Fr. genitivut, 
Lat.] in Grammar, a caſe, which ſignißes 
the poſſeſſor, author, or relation of one thing 
to another, In the Engliſh language it 1s 


is built on a hill, which deſcends by a gentlejthe only caſe we have; and is formed by 


declivity, and lies to the S. of the river; the 


two large wooden bridges. St. Peter's church 
is a vaſt ſtructure, built in the Gothick taſte, 
and has three towers, the leaſt of which is 
covered with tin plates. The arſenal is well, 
furniſhed, and there is a ſtrong garriſon, | 


adding an's to the termination of the nomi- 


' ther part communicates with the iſtand by | native, in Which we imitate the Saxon in 


their firſt, third, and fourth declenſions, 
who fermpt by addmg ey to the termination of 
the nomipative,. Hence it appears thatahe 
promiſcuous, uſe of | an apoſtrophe before 
the s of the genitive js improper, and ſhould 


The college, where there is a magnifigent | never obtain place hut when ſome letter is 


library, is ell worth obſervation. In ge- 
neral it is a very agreeable place, and there 
is nothing omitted to render it delightful, 
'The principal riches of the inhabitants pro- 
ceed from their manufactutes, of which they 


left out, thus-it: is uſed in man's, becauſe 

erived from mannes, Sax. wherein the ne is 
left out, but it is omitted in evife's, becauſe 
the origioal geniti ve is the ſame, and nothing 
left out. It a word end in , another 4 is 


have a great number; but the moſt conſider- added to expreſs the genitive ſingular, as St. 


able are, watches, clocks, and gold and filver | 7+ | 
plural ſeems for the reaſon aſſigned to be 


Jace, The revenues of the republick ariſe 


ames's ; but to. apoſtrophize the genitive 


frym the duty on merchandizes which are | highly improper. | When three ſubſtantives 
carricd out of the city, and from a prodigi- | come together, the genitive is formed by 
ous quantity of corn which the mægiſtrates | adding s to the ſecond, becauſe the firſt ſub- 


buy, aud fell to the inhabitants Ihe ſo- 
vereignty of this republick is Jodged in the 


ſtantive is cod{idered as an adjective, or 
making a compound word with the fecond ; 


aſſembly of the citizens and burghers, but |thus we write, the Xing of England's feet, 


there are ſeveral bodies of the magiſtracy, 


not but we may find two or three of thele 


who have each their proper province, and | genitives following each other, as Peter's 
whoſe heads are choſen by the people, I he He porricn 3 the reaſon of this difference 


great council conſiſts of 200 perſons, from 
among whom there are 25 counſellors choſen, 


ſeems to be the omiſſion of the particle of, 


and Peter's and wife's being conſidered as 1c» 
of which 4 zre ſyndics, who are heads of the | parate words, for was of added, the ſentence 


republick, and choſen every year. They are | would run like the former; as the portion of 
jealous of their liberties, and are in alliance | Peter's Wife. In Engliſh, hke the Hebrew 


with the cantons of Bern, Zurich, and So- 
lcure. It was formerly a free imperial city. 


and a Liltop's {c, but the biſhop was expelled | governs it. Thus we {iy mau's nature, 4 
| | | the 


and Saxon, the genitive is always put before 
the word which it is joined to, or that which 


ty. Th 
tories | 
conven! 
nent is 
ty can 
forts, tl 
ae 80 
council 
belides 
the dog 
mon a 
continu 
harbour 
ſerve it 
length, 
it 15 & 
It may t 
the forc 
5 a tow 
top, wt 
great n. 
may be 
hinder | 
reſſels. 
1684, a 
1746, | 
Auſtriar 
maſſacre 
way th 
by the 
to the al 
ted to r 
ordinary 
No, % 


GEN 


7 he Saxons Coddes Sunna, the Son of God, 
55 * „ God's Son. The particle of, ſome- 
oy ines uſed to expreſs the genivive tranſlation 
290 tom another language, js only a prepoſition, 

— gd the word joined with it not properly in 
1 Cogliſh called the genitive caſe, becauſe caſe 
- 1" $ an alteration of the end of the noun, and 


GEN 
200,0001, a year, and there is a bank, which 


is partly ſupported by publick duties. They 


generally keep two or three years proviſion 
of corn, wine, andoil, in their magazines, 
which they ſell to the people in ſcarce times, 
It is 70 miles S. of Milan, 62 S. E. of Tu- 


rin, 65 S. W. of Parma, 112 N. W. of 


V. ot there of is uſed, the noun ſuffers no altera- Florence, and 225 N. W. of Rome. Lon. 
fon, as, *©* tbe ſon of Mars.” 1256. 32, Let. 44. 2 | 


that GE'NIUS, s. [Lat. genie, Fr.] a ſuppoſed 


5. 
GEN tEE'L, Adj. ſgentil, Fr.] polite, or 


of joteCtin or ruling power, A perſon en- | elegant in behaviour or addreſs: Gracefal 
* ved with faculties ſuperior to others. Ain mien | 


les xrfeftion of underſlanding, Nature or diſ- 


ſition. | | 
4 GENOA, a town of Italy, and capital of 


GENTE'ELY, Adv. politely ; elegantly, 


gracefully ; handſomely. 
GENTE'ELNESS, S. elegance; 


aty- . k . 1 
republick of the ſame name, It is very an · fulneſs or politeneſs. Qualities becoming a 
$40 — and large, being about 6 miles in cir- perſon of rank. | * 


c. inference, built like an amphitheatre, and 


GEN'TIAN, S. [ gentianeyFr.} in Botany, 


s full of magnificent fAruCtures, ſuch as | fellwort, or bad money. It is ranged by 


— churches and palaces, and particularly thoſe 


Linnzus in the ſecond ſe; of his fifth 


dil of the doge and of Doria, whence it has the ſ claſs, and by Tournefort jn the third ſect. of 


me of Genoa the Proud. It is very po- his firſt, The ſpecies are twelve. The root, 


tier, pulous, and one of the moſt trading places} uſed in medicine, is brought from Germany: 


nltaly, They reckon there is 50,000 inha- 


GENTILES'SE, S. [Fr.] complaiſgnee ; 


Un titants z of which 20,000 families are em-|the ceremony and addrefs of polite behavi- 


erod xloyed in making velvets, ſilks, and the 
like. It is an archbiſhop's ſee, bas an aca- 
kemy, a good harbour, and lofty walls, for- 

UlMS 4 . 
- iked in ſuch places where they are moſt like- 


aur; civility, 4 Her complaiſance and 


gentiliſſe. Hud. 


GEN'TILISM, S. e</me, Fr.] hea- 
theniſm; the e wy heathens 


bes y to be attacked, There is a large aque- | idolatry. 


wy tut, which ſupplies a great number of foun- 


GENTLTLE, 8. [pentifis, Lat. ] one who 


hins with water, in all parts of the ci- | worſhips idols. Uſed adjectively, for belong- 


by 9. The houſes are well-buile, and are 5 or 6|ing to idolatry, 


tories high; and here are 57 churches, 17 


GENTIL{TIOUS, Adj. [gextilitius, Lat,] 


convents and 2 large hoſpitals, The govern- | belonging to a particular nation. An un- 


nt is ariſtocratic, becauſe none but the nodi- ſavoury odour is genitilitions unto the Jews. 


forts, the old and the new, from whence there 


the doge and 12 ſenators, who have the com- 


of hy can have any ſhare in it; theſe are of two | Brown, Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 


GENTIL'ITY, S. [pgentilite, Fr.] good 


ne $0 perſons choſen, who make the great extraction; — of birth. The claſs of 
-; WI council, in which their ſovereignly relides. | thoſe who are well 
beſides theſe, there is a ſenate, compoſed of theniſm, or the practice of idolatry. 


born, Paganiſm, hea- 
GEN'TLE, Adj. [ gentilis, Lat.] of an 


non adminiſtration of affairs. The doge ancient and good family. Mild; tame ; 
continues in his office but two years. The not caſily provoked, ſoothing or pacifying. 


"5 ebour is very conſiderable, and to pre- This ſenſe firſt gentle muſic found. Davies. 


ce it they have built a mole of 560 paces in 


GEN'TLE, S. à gentleman. *© Gentiles, 


St, kngth, and 13 in breadth ; they have raiſed methinks you frown.” Shok, A kind of 


GEN'TLEFOLK, S. perſons diſtinguiſhed 
GEN"TLEMAN, S. [pentil homme, Fr. 


deference and complaiſance, when ſpeaking 


what it will. The king is a noble gentle- 


GEN'/'TLEMANLIKE, GEN“ TLEMAN- 


ing, and fortune. Polite, affable and generous. 


* It 15 feet above the level of the water, that worm uſed for a bait in filhi . 

— WT it may the better ſhelter the ſhips, and break 

b the force of the waves. Upon this mole there | by their birth from the lower claſs. 

* ba tower, with 360 ſteps to go up to the 

„bos, where in the night time they place a gentilbusmo, Ital.] a perſon of good family, 
* great number of lanthorns. The harbour — above the vulgar. Uſed as « term of 
«+ Wy be ſhut up with a chain, which will 

le tinder the going out or coming in of the ſof a perſon, The ſervant who waits upon 4 
e WW 1efſels. it was bombarded by the French in | perſon out of livery. Uſed as a word to de- 
' *- WW 1684, and ſubmitted to the Hungarians in | note great extraction, or wealth, be the rank 
” 1746, but a eidzen being abuſed by an 

of auſtrian officer, the inhabitants roſe and | man. Shak. A perſon who to a geod 
© WH niſkicred part of the ſoldiers, and drove] birth, and affluent fortune, has joined the 
* way the reſt. It was beſieged afterwards | qualifications of polite addreſs, and virtuous 
„uche Auſtrians ; but the French coming conduct. 

* to the aſſiſtance of the town, they were obli- ; 

ch ed to raiſe the ſiege, in Joy 1747. * LY, Adv. becoming a man of birth, breed» 
d {WI evinary revenue of republick is 
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or without mixture; natural, true, or real. 


reſpect to thoſe below it: this genus there- 


'GEO 


GEN'TLENESS, S. dignity of birth, 
or rank, Sofineſs, mildneſs, ſweetneſs, or 
freedom from violence, applied to diſpoſi- 
tion. Kindneſs, benevolence. ** The gen- 
tleneſs of all the gods go with thee.” Shak. 

GEN'TLEWOMAN, S. a woman of 
birth, or one ſuperior to the vulgar. A 
woman, who waits upon a perſon of high 
rank. Uſed likewiſe as a term of . 
ment, or of irony, 

GENTLY, Adv. ſoftly, or withont vio- 
lence. Slowly, or without haſte ; kindly, 
or without ſeverity. 

GEN'TRY, S. birth. A rank of per- 
ſons between the nobility and the vulgar. A 
term of civility, or irony. 

GE'NUFLEXION, S. | Fr. of genu, Lat. 
and flecto, Lat.] the bending the knee. Wor- 
ſhip, or adoration exprefled by bending the 
knee. All the rights of adoration, genu- 
Hxicn. Stillingf 

GEN'UINE, Adj. ſgenuinus, Lat.] pure, 


GEN'UINELY, Adv. without adultera- 
tioy, or any baſe mixture, naturally. 

. GEN'UINENESS. S. freedom from any a- 
dultcration, Purity, or the natural ſtate of a 
thing. 

GENUS, S. [Lat.] in Logie, a clafs of 
beings, or one common nature agreeing to 
and comprehending under it many ſpecies, 
or ſeveral other common natures ; thus ani- 
mal, is a genuts becauſe it agrees to, and 
comprehends under it, the ſeveral ſpecies of 
men, horſes, whales, lions, &c. Logicians 
diſtinguiſh it into ſummum and ſubalternum. 
The genus ſummum, is that which holds the 
uppermoſt place in the claſs of predicaments, 
and may be divided into ſeveral ſpecies, each 
of which may be conſidered as a genus with 


fore can never be a ſpecies, But the genus 
ſubalternum may, becauſe when conſidered 
with reſpect to the ſpecies below it, it 
is a genus; but when conſidered with re- 
ſpet to the ſummum genus, it is then 
a ſpecies : thus bird, when compared with 
the word anim is a ſpecies, but when with 
a crow, Sc. it is a genus, In Botany, a ſyſ- 


tem or aſſemblage of ſeveral plants agreeing 
in ſome one or more common characters, in 
reſpect to certain parts, whereby they re 
diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. The ſyſ- 
tem of Linnzus, wherein all plants are claſſed | 
according to their generative parts, the num- 
ber of ſtamina in their flowers, Se. is the 
beſt as well as the moſt univerſally followed, 


GEO'CENTRIC, Adj. [from 5, Gr. 


and xev7poy] in Aſtronomy, having the ſame | 
center with the earth. The geocentric latitude | 


of a planet, is its latitude ſeen from the 


earth. The geocentric plane of a planet, is its 
place in the ecliptic, as ſeen from the earth. 
- GEODA'SIA, S. [ geodefie, Fr.] that part 


of practical geometry, which teaches to 


ww 


GEO 
meaſure ſurfaces, 
GEOD.A#' TICAL, Adj. relating to t 
art of me: ſuring ſurfaces, 
GEO/GRAPHER, S. ſof , Gr. 1 
earth, and ., Gr, to delcrive} o 


whe can deſcribe the earth, and is (killed | . 
making maps, the uſe of the globes, an” 
the ſituations and extent of the ſeveral cou nctical 
tries in the world. : heore ms 
GEOGRA'PHICAL, Adj [geegrapbign Wi" © 
Fr.] belonging or relating to geography. beypt, W 
GEOGRA'PHICALLY, Adv, accord dit 
to the rules of geography. ern g 
GEOG'RAPHY, S. [gergraphie, Fr. ¶ bei 
yu, Gr. the earth, and ypapy, Gr. t p plot t 
deſcribe] the knowledge of the circles oi" dime 
the earthly globe, and the ſituation of th GEO 
various countries on its ſurface, In a mo 4, Lat 
extenſive ſenſe, it takes in a knowledge kck, . 
the ſeas alſo; and in its largeſt ſenſe a Kno 20S 
ledge of the various cuſtoms, habits, an {mal 
governments of the different nations ; th ord cot 
hgures, magnitude; motion, and the differen rd, Ke 
ſtrata and product of its ſoil ; the variou GEO 
animals of different countries ; their ei be P 
mates, ſeaſons, heat, weather, Cc. i the e 
GEO'LOGY, S. [from yn, Gr. and E. 
voc, Gr. knowledge of the nature and ſtat bas, 
of the earth. | front 
GEO'MANCY, s. [from 5. Gr, th" 
earth and wayrua, Gr. ſoothſaying or fore * 4 
telling] the art of foretellin — event b 
by caſting little pebbles on the ęround; bum 
means of clefts or elinks made in the carth noded 
or by means of a number of dots made a kepterm| 
random, and conſidering the various lin ta-brec 
and figures they preſent. no | 
GEO'MANCER, one who pretends to tel c of 
future events by means of geomancy. ch 
GEO'MANTIC, Adj. belonging to geo dear 
manc A þ g 990 
GE ME ER, . geomeſi e, Fr. On 5 
{killed in geometry. b l hurche 
GEO'METRAL, Adj. [Fr.] pertainin Wﬀ"* ett 
to geometry. oſpita 
GEOMET'RIC GEOMET'RICAL, Ai er 
[geometrique, Fr, yawurrgme;, Gr.] belong. 
ing to, preſcribed, laid down by, or diſpoſe . 
according to, the principles or rules of geo bentoy 
metry. armen 
GEOMET'/RICALLY, Adv. according" te 
| to the principles or ru'es of geometry, be whi 
To GEO'METRIZE, v. N. | ytw,46/e:»+8 er, 
Gr.] to perform according to the principle 
of geometry. 5 pace, | 
GEO'METRY, s. f geometrie, Fr. of „l th 
| Gr. earth, and werpia, Gr. JO in itt 
primary ſenſe, the art of meaſuring the eat t. 
or any diſtances thereon: at preſent uſe g 
for the ſcience of quantity, extenſion, off, © 
magnitude conſidered in themſelves, anqy*141 
without any regard to matter, It is divided be E 
into ſpeculative and practical; ſpeculativQQ*\coe 
geometry is that which conſiders the pro wx} 
bl 


perties of continued quantity abſtrafted!y 
## « ang 


8E O 


employed in conſidering right lines, plane 
aces, and ſolids generated therefrom; 


'Þ . d ſublime or lighter geometry, which is! 
led; played in the conſideration of curve lines, 
S, a vic ſections, and bodies formed therefrom. 


nctical geometry is that which applies the 
corems of ſpeculative geometry to practice. 


f ſhis (cience, very probably, had its riſe in 
on. feypt, where dg Boner os of the Nile ren- 
ordin cd it necellary to diſtinguiſh lands by con- 


lering their s; to be able to mea- 
ne their reſpective quantities; to know how 
p plot them, and lay them out again in their 
at dimenſions and ſituatious, &c. 

GEORGE, S. [prenounced Feorge, Ccor- 
„Lat. ] the figure of St. George on horle- 


Joe uck, worn by the knights of the garter as 
kno n enſign of their order. Uſed with brexvn, 


{mall penny loaf of houſhold bread: a 


1 
: 1 ord commonly uſed in the colleges at Ox- 
geen, & but obſolete in London. 


GEORGE, St. afort and- town of Aba, 
ie peninſula on this ſide the Ganges, and 
" the eoalt of Coromandel, belonging to 
te Engliſh; it is otherwſe called Ma- 
tals, and by the natives Chili-patam. 
|: fronts the ſea, and has à ſalt-water river 


ariou 
r Cil 


1d 32 
| ſtat 


th its back lice, which hinders the freſh water 
fore 27 from coming near the town, fo that 
ver ey have no good water within a mile of 
|; ben In the rainy ſeaſon it is incom- 


wded by inundations, and from April to 
ptember it is jo ſcorching hot, that if the 
a-breezes did not cool the air, there would 
e no living there. There are two towns, 
e of which is called the white town, 
thch is walled round, and has ſeveral 
Marks and baſtions to defend it; it 
s z00 paces long, and 150 broad, and is 
ivided into regular (treets. Here are two 
urches, one for the proteſtants, and 
be other for the papiſts; as alſo a good 
tolpital,, a town-hall, and a priſon for 
&tors. They are a corporation, and have 
mayor and aldermen, with other proper of- 
icers, The black town is inhabited by the 
Wocntows, Mahometans, Portugueze, and 
irmenian- Chriſtians, and each religion have 
heit temples and churches, This as well as 
be white town, is ruled by the Engliſh go- 


-2rth 
de a 

lin 
o tel 


geo 


Ve nor, and his council. The diamond 
ple nes are but a week's journey from this 

pace, which renders them pretty plentiful, 
„is there are no large ones ſince that 
iti est diamond was procured by governor 
art kt. I hs colony produces very little of its 
uſeꝗ v growth or manufacture for foreign mar- 


lets, and the trade is in the hands of the Ar- 
nenizns and Gentows. The chief things 
be Engliſh deal in beſides diamonds are 
alicoes, chintz, muſlins, and the like. 
This colony may conſiſt of 80,000 inhabi- 


ro 
fy ants, in the towns and villages, and there 
andi “r generally 4 or 500 Europeans; their rice 


dis agein divided into elementary, which 


G E R 


is brought by fea from Gangham and Orixa, 
their wheat from Surat and Bengal, and 
their ſire⸗ wood from the Iſlands of Diu, in- 
ſomuch that an enemy with a ſuperior force 
at ſea, may eaſily diſtreſs them. The hou- , 
ſes of the white town are built with brick, 
and have lofty rooms, and flat roofs; but 
the black town conſiſts chiefly of thatched. 
cottages. The military power is lodged in 
the governor and council, who are alſo the 


laſt reſort in civil 


lat. 3 . 


couſins german. 
GERMANY, a 


their nobility, as 


222 


cauſes. 


The company 


have two chaplains who officiate by turns, 
and have each 1ool. a year, beſides the ad- 
vantages of trade. They never attempt to 
make proſelytes, but leave that to the po- 
piſh miſſionaries... The ſalaries of the com- 
pany's writers are very ſmall, but, if they 
have any fortune of their own, they make 
it up by trade, which muſt generally be the 
caſe, for they commonly grow rich. It is 
63 miles north of Pondicherry, Lon. 98. 8 


J. 13 8 ' 
GEOR/GIC, S. [ georgique, Fr. ſome 
part of the ſcience of huſb..ndry, ſet off with 
all the beautics and embelliſhments of poetry; 
the beſt Greek poem of this kind is that of 
Heſiod's, but Virgil has excelled him by far 
in Latin, and Philips, our countryman, 
ſeems in ſome meaſure to diſpute the palm 
with him in his Cyder. 
GER'MAN, S. { germain, 
Lat,] one approaching to a brother in near- 
neſs of blood; generally applied to the chil- 
dren of brothers and filters, who are cailed 


Fr, germanu?y ; 


large country, lying ia 


the middle of Europe, bounded on the E. by 
Hungary and Poland, on the N. by the Bal- 
tick Sea and Denmark, on the W. by the. 
Netherlands, France and Swiſſerland, and on 
the S. by the Alps, Italy, and Swillerland ; 
being about 640 miles in length, and 550 in 
breadth, The air is temperate and whole= 
ſome, but more inclinable to cold than 
heat, eſpecially by the ſea-ſide. The foil is 
very proper for corn and paſtures, and, in 
ſome places, eſpecially along the Rhine, it 
produces large quantities of wine, known by 
the name of Rheniſh. As to the diſpoſiti- 
on of the people in general, they are robuſt, 
brave, good ſoldiers, free, laborious, inured 
to labour, dextrous in manufactures, and 
fruicful in inventions. The nebility in Ger- 
many is the pureſt in Emope, and they will 
ſooner chasſe the daughter of a nobleman, 
without a fortune, than that of the richeſt 
citizen, One reaſon of this is, that 
there is no obtaining rich benefices, ſuch. 
as canonicates, abbeys, biſhopricks, and 
archbiſhopricks, without a full proof of 


theſe are almoſt ſo 


4 


many independent ſovereignties, Germany 
is the moſt ſingu lar country in the warld, for 
it contains a great many princes, as well ſe- 
cular as eceleſiaſtis, who are abfolutcia their 


own 


GER - 
own  dominions, and independent of — 
er. Here are a great number of free 
towns or cities, which are ſo many Nrtle re- | 
publicks, governed by their own Jaws, and 
only united by a head, who is elective, and 
has the title of emperor, who, properly 
ſpeaking, has but little authority, except in 
the dominions belonging to him before ke 
was choſen. Upon this account they gene- 
rally chooſe one who has territories of 
his own, and who is able to keep up his dig- 
nity. For this reaſon the cmperors'have been 
ſo often choſen out of the houſe of Auſtria. 
The election of the emperor formerly was 
made by the German princes, as well eccle- ' 
ſiaſtick as ſecular, hut by the famous coniti- 
tution of the golden bull, the electors were 
reſtrained to ſeven ; that is three eecleſiaſ- 
ticks, which are, the a: chbiſhops of Treves, 
Cologne, and Mentz, ind four ſeculars, name- 
ly the king of Buhemia, the count palatine of 
the R ine, the Juke of Saxo y, and the mar- 
quis of Brandenburgh. But in 648 they 
were obliged, by the treaty of Munſter, to 


conſtitnte an cighth clectorate, in favour ot 


the ſon of Frederi- V. count palatinc of the 
Rhine, who had been deprived of his domi- 
nions and titles 'n 1622, and put to the ban 
of the empire hecauſe he hid been proclaim- 
e king of Bohemia, and his title conferred on 
the duke of Bavaria, Laſtiy, in 1692, the 


emperor Leopold created another electorate 


in favour of Erneſt of Brunſwick, duke of | do, or dum, and governing caſes like a ver 


. Haznover, whoſe ſon George became king of 
England in 1774. Each c'eftor bears the 
title of one of the principal offices of the 
empire; the elector of Mentz is high chan- 
cellor of Germany, and director of the ar- 
chives of the empire; that of Treves or 
Triers, has the title of chancellor of the 
Gauls, and that of Cologne, that of Iialy ; 
the duke of Bavaria is grand maſter of Ba- 
varia, and carries the golden apple; the elec- 
tor of Saxony is grand efquire, and bears the 
ſword ; tha! of Br:ndenburgh is grand cham- 
berlain, and carries the ſceptre; the Pala- 
tine is grand tre«ſurer, When the empire is 
vacant. or the emperor abſent, and there is 
no king of the Romans, the electors Pala- 

tine and of Saxony are viceroys, or regents 
of the empire, though the duke of Bavaria 

. diſputes the right of the former. When the 
emperor would be certain of à ſucceſſor, he 
endeavours to prevail with the electors to 
chooſe a king of the Romans, and then he 
will decome emperor after the other*s death. 
The emperor ſſumes the title of always Au- 
gult, of Cæſar, and of ſacred majeſty, Al- 
though he is chief of the empire, he does not 

= alone, but the ſupreme authority re- 
des in the general aſſemblies, called Diets, 

which lic only has a right of appointing, 
and to which he ſcads commiſſioners to pre- 

Gde in his room. Theſe aſſemblies are com- 


act of bearing the 
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of which is that of the electors, the ſeco 
that of the princes, and the third that of il 
imperial towns. The electors and prin 
ſend their deputies, as well as the i 
perial towns, When that of the ele 
and that of the princes diſagree, that of th 
towns cannot decide the difference ; but th 
ate obliged to give their conſent when th 
are of the ſame opinion. Theſe afſembl 
have the power of making peace or war, 
ſ-ttling general impoſitions, and of reg 
lating all th- important affairs of the empi 
But their deliberations have not the force 
a law till the emperor gives his conſent ; w 
alſo gives the inveltiture of fiefs, and d 
poſes of thoſe which have devolved to tl 
empi'e ſor want of ſucceſſors, or confiſc 
tions, 

GE'RME, 8 Fr. en, Lat.] a ſprot 
or — be which Joe a 
ſpre:ds, 4 Made out of the germe or tread 
of the egg. Brown, In Botany, that p- 
of a flower or plant which contains il 
ſeed, 

GER MEN, S. [permen, Lat.] a your 
ſprout, or ſhoot, A ſprouting ſeed. 

To GER'MINATE, v. N. [germinat 
Lat.] to ſprout, bud, ſhoot, or grow. 
 GERMINA'TION, S. [Fr.] the 20 
ſprouting. Growth. 

GE RUND, S. ſgerundium, Lat.] in t 
Latin grammar, a verbal noun ending in « 


GESTA'TION, S. [pefatio, Lat.]! 
ung in the womb, 

To GESTIVCULATE, - V. N. fg. 
tus, Lat. geſiculer, Fr.] to make odd 
antic geſtures. 

GES {ICULA”TION, S. [Fr. gefticulat 
Lat.] the forming odd and antic poſture 
An odd poſture. 

GE/STURE, S. Fee, Fr. geſtus. Lat 
the poſtures or attitudes expreſſive or ſuita 
to a perſon's ſentiments, Any moveme 
or motion of the body 
- To GES'TURE, V. N. to accompa 
one's ſpeech with proper action, attitude, 
motion of the body. f 
_ To GET, V A. to procure, or acquit 
To attain by ſucceſs; to win, To poſſe 
To beges. To acquire; to 4 ow" To es 
by labour and pains, Uſed with heart, 
learn. Ger by heart the more comme 
and uſeful words.” Warts. To procure | 
cauſe a thing to be. To prevail on or pe 
ſuade. The king could not ge him to e 
gage.“ Spect. To get out, to diſcover a pe 
ſon's ſecrets, To , wheedle, or coax a pe 
ſon out of his property. After having g 
out of yon every thing you can ſpare. Gua 
No. 167. To move from or to a plac 
when followed by ent or to. To riſe, or q 
one's bed, 0 To remove or ſepar 
by force, art, or pains, uſed with of. Ne 


poſed of three bodies, or colleges; the — 


terly, to depart From a place, or arrive 
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tate or poſture by degrees, with ſome 
124 of labour, 1 or difticuhy. To 
falt ; to come by accident, uſed with 2mong. 
« Two or three men are got ameng them.“ 
Tatler. To force or find a paſſage, o get in. 
To move, or remove to a certain place, vſed 
with adverbs of place, or motion; To aſ- 
cend,..uſed with up, to To have re- 
conrſe to, vſed with into. “ Lying is fo 
cheap a cover for any miſcarriage — a child 
ean ſearec be kept from guting into it. Locke. 
To become by any act what one was not be- 
fore. Bathes and gets drunk.” Dryd, To 
get off, to eſcape. from any danger. Uſed 
with over, to ſurmount, or conquer; to ex- 
tricate one's ſelf from any obſtacle or impe- 
diment. 

GET'TER, S. one that procures, ob- 
tains, or begets. 

GEL TIN G, S. the act of acquiring or 
obtaining. In commerce gain or profit. 

GEW/GAW, S. ſ[gwaghaw, Brit.] a 
ſhowy, empty trifle; a bauble, or play- 
thing. 

GEW GAW, Adj. ſhowy and gaudy, 
but of no value. © See the poor gewgaw 
happineſs of Feliciano.” Law. 

GHAST'FUL, Adj. {of gaſt, Sax. wn 
Full, Sax. ] dreary ; diſmal, or melancholy, 
applied to the mind or to place. Appearin 
diſmal, mel:ncholy, or like a ghoſt, — 
to the perſon. 

GHAST'LINESS, S. horror. or melan- 
choly appearing on the countenance. Diſ- 
mal paleneſs. 1 

GHAST'LY, Adj. like a ghoſt, with 
horror and dread. Dreadful; horrible; 
8 Mangled with ge wounds.” 

ilt. 

GHER KN, S. [ gurcke, Teut:] a pickled 
cucumber. Skinner, | 

GHO'ST, S. (g, Sax. a foul, ſpectre or 
ſpirit] the ſoul. A ſpirit or ſpectre, ſeen after 
the death of a perſon. When joined with Hely, 
it implies the third perſon of the Holy Trin. 
ty, otherwiſe termed the Spirit. And he 
geſeah E Ga. Matt. iti, 16. Fullath 
on balgum Gafte.” ver. 11. ** The balgum 
G after." Matt. xxviii. 18. S. xon tranſl, 
To this agrees the Gothic verſion. 4b 
min weibama.” To give up the gbeft, is to 
expire; to die; or to yield our foul into the 
hands of him that gave it. 

GHO'STLINESS, S. ſpiritualneſs; the 
quality of relating to the ſpirit. 

GHO'SILY, Adj. ſpiritual, relating to 
the ſoul ; oppoſed to carnal or ſecular. 

GVANT\, S. [geant, Fr. gigas, Sax.] a 

on of uncommon ſtature, 

»GVANTESS, S. a woman taller than the 
reſt of her ſex naturally are. 

_ GVANITLIKE, GUVANTLY, Adj. re- 
ſembling a giant. Figuratively, any thing 
of enormous bulk. 
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cording to Johnſon ; pobberen, Belg. gabh» 
Run, — to ab in an — — 


manner. 

GIB'BERISH, S. [derived — Sk inner 
from gaber, Fr. to cheat, imagined by others 
to be corrupted from jabber. Johnſop, -#s 
it was formerly written gebriſ, ſuppoſes it 
to be derived from or allude to the chymical 
cant of Gbeber and his followers. Thoſe 
who do not approve of theſe conjectures, 
| may remember, that gabs, Run. implies 
ſport, and muy have given riſe to this word] 
cant; the private language of rogues, gyp- 
lies, &c. Words derived from no language, 
and having no meaning. 

GIB/BET, S. (Fr. guibeta, Ital.] a gal- 
lows ; or a croſs poſt whereon malefactors 
are executed, or hung in chains. 

To GIB/BET, V. A. to hang on a 

ibbet. | 

GIB'BIER, S. [Fr.] game or wild fowl. 
„% The fowl and pibbier are tax free.” 


—_ 
GIBGBO'SITY, S. f gibbofre, Fr.] the qua- 
lity of rifing in a pretuberange. A promi- 
nence, Convexity. The gibboſity of the 
interjacent water. Ray. 
GIB'BOUS, S. g:bbus, Lat. 
riling in knobs. Crookbacked. 
GIB'CAT, 8 {See GIB BC] an old worn- 
out cat. I am as melancholy as a gib-car,'® 
Shak. — 
To GRE, V. N. [ gaber, old Fr.] to 
ſncer. Actively, to deride ; to mock ; to 


treat with ſcorn. 
ſneer ; or expreſſion 
# . 


GFBE, S, a taunt 5 
of contempt. 

GUBER, S. a ſneerer ; a derider. 

GI'BIN GLY, Adv. ia a ridiculing, or 
ſnecriug mancer, 

GIB'LET, S. [giblet, Sax. the offal 

arts of a duck or gooſe, conſiſting of the 
head or neck, part of the wings, gizzard, 
heart, liver, &c, 

GIBRALTER, S. a ſtrong town of 
Spain, in Anda'uſia, near a mountain of the 
ſame name, formerly called Calpe, and 
ſuppoſed to be one of Hercules's pillars, and 
which he looked upon to be the end of the 
world, Tarick, a general of the Moors, 
built a fortreſs here, which he called Gibel- 
Tarick, that is to ſay, Mount Tarick. 
Since that time a town has been built at the 
foot of this rock, which is very well forti- 
fied; it can only be approached by a — 
narrow paſſage between the mountain an 
the ſea, acroſs which the Spaniards have 
drawn a line, and fortified it, to prevent the 
garriſon from having a communication with 
the country. It was formerly thought to be 
impregnable, but, in 1704, it was taken by 
the con federate fleet, commanded by Sit 
George Rook. The French and Spaniards 
attempted to retake it the ſame year, and 4 


] convex 3 


To GIB BER, v. N. [from jabbar, ac- 


or 500 of them crept up the rock which co- 
vers 


GIG 
vers the. tewn, in the night-time, but were 
drove doun headlong the next morning, In 
1727, the Spaniards beſieged it again, and 


they attempted to blow up the rock, which 
they found impracticable, and were at length 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Thoſe that have 
courage, enough toclimb to the top of the 
rock, will, find a plain on the top, from 
whence they may have a proſpect of the ſea 
on each ſide the Arair, and the kingdoms of 
Barbaty, Fez, and Morocco, beſides Seville, 
and Granada in Spain, The garriſon here 
are  cooped up in a very narrow . compaſs, 
and have no proviſions but what are brought 
trom Barbary and England. The (trait here 
is about 24 miles in length, and 15 in 
breadth, and there is always a ſtrong current 
runs through it from the Ocean to the Medi- 
terranean. It was ceded to England by the 
treaties of Utrecht and Seville. It is 2 

miles N. of Ceuta, 45 S. E. of Cadiz, an 

80 $, of Seville. Lon. 12. 20. lat. 36 O. 

GID'DILY, Adv. with a ſwimming in 
282 Figuratively, without ſteadineſs. 
Ra Y. * 

GID DT, Adj. [ gidi, Sax. ] having, a 
ſwimming in the head, whereby external 
things ſeem to turn round. Figuratively, 
a ſwift whirling motion, which may cauſe 

iddineſs, Changeable, inconſtant, unſtea- 
dy z-that which cauſes giddineſs either by its 
circular motion, or its exceſſive height. 
Heedleſs, ralh, or wanting caution. Tot- 


tering, Elated too much with ſucceſs or 
praiſe. 
GID'DY-BRAINED, Adj. careleſs; 
thoughtleſs; raſh ; imprudent. > 
GIDDY-HEADED, Adj, without 


thought, caution, or ſteadineſs. 
GIFT, 8. [Sax, gif, Iſl. gafa, Run.] 
ſomething beſtowed on, or given to another. 
The act of nz. When applied to the 
deity, an offerizg, or oblation. In a bad 
ſenſe, a bribe, or preſent made uſe of to cor- 
rupt a judge, &c. Any peculiar talent and 
faculty, ſo called becauſe given, or implant- 
ed in our nature, not acquired by art. He 
who has the gift of ridicule,” Spec. No. 
2 I, — 

"GIF'TED, Adj. given or K 
% With my heaven gifted ſtrength. Milt. 
. Samſon. Endowed with extraordinary po- 
ers. Poſſeſſed with a vain imagination of 
being inſpired, uſed ironically. ** Two of 
their gifted brotherhood.” Dryd. 

Gl1G/, 8. a ſmall top made of horn, 
which is kept ſpinning -by whipping. A 
ſmall fiddle. 

GIGAN'TIC, S. [ gigantis, Lat.] reſem- 
bg a giant: Of uncommon or an enormous 
Ize. | 

To GIG'GLE, V. N. to laugh heartily 
at trifles, 


{GIN 


GIG/GLER, S. one. who burſts into 
laughter at the ſmalleſt trifle, 


To GILDUY, V. A. I preter gilded, or gilt, 
of gyldan, Sax. ] to waſh over, or cover with 
leat-gold. Figuratively, to cover with any 
thing of a yellow colour; to adorn with ſun- 
ſhine, or luſtre. To brighten. To gil 
over, to recommend a thing, or hide its 
deteAs by ſome additional ornament ; allud- 
ing to the method of apothecaries who cover 
their pills with gold leaf, in order to render 
them more pleaſing to the eye. 

GIL'DEK, S. one who covers the ſurface 
of a thing with gold. A coin valued from 
one ſhilling and ſixpence to two ſhillings, 

GILDING, S. gold laid on any ſurface, 
by way of ornament. The act of covering 
with gold. 22 . 

GILL', S. [gi/, Iſl. gala, Lat.] the aper- 
tures on each is: of hed of fiſh, which 
they breath through, inſtead of their mouths, 
The red flap which hangs down from the 
beak of a fowl.” A liquid meaſure contain - 
ing the fourth part of a pint; from pilla, 
low Lat. A woman er female companion, 
from Gilliar, the old Engliſh way of writing 
Julian, or Juliana. Each Fack with his 
Gill.” Ben, Jobaſon. In Botany, the plant 
called ground-ivy. - Likewiſe ale wherein 
ground-ivy * ſteeped, is called C. H. 
ale. It may not be improper to remark, 
that the g in Gilli of a filh is ſounded hard, 
as Guills ; and in Gill, a meaſure, it is ſound- 
ed ſoft as Jill. 

GIL'LY-FLOWER, S. [corrupted from 
Fuly flower, ſo called from the month it 
blows in] in Botany, the Dianthus, under 
which genus are included, pinks, carnations, 
and the ſweet-william ; but the term is vul- 
garly applied to that ſpecies called the cue 
July. flower. 

GILT”, S. [from gild] gold laid on any 
ſurface, Figuratively, ſhow, or ſplendor, 
„When thou walt in thy gilt and thy per- 
fume.“ Shak. ö 

GILT , Frag 15 gild. J p 
GIM“, j. [gim, Sax. ] ncat; ſpruce; 
well dreſſed. N 4 
GIM CRACK, or GIM'CRANK, S. a 
flight piece of mechaniſm, more curious than 
uſeful, or valuable, 

GIM/LET, S. [the g is pronounced hard, 
of giblet, Fr. ſignifying the ſame] a borer 
ith a kind of ſcrew at the end. 

GIMMER, S. a movement; a part of a 
machine. Machinery. 

GIMP, S. a kind of ſilk- twiſt, or open 


lace. / 
GIN“, S. [contraQted from engine | a trap 


or ſnare, pump. A diſtilled liquor 


drawn from juniper-berries, &c. 
GIN'GER, $, [gengero, VBenZero, gengiſer, 
Sax. zinxziber, Lat.] an aromatic root, ot 


a yellow 


- 


GIR 1 


a yellow coulour, a very hot and pungent 
talte, uſed in cookery, as a ſpice, by apo- 
thecaries as a medicine, and brought from 
Calecut in the Eaſt-Indies. In Botany, it 
is (tiled by Linnæus, the amomum. Though 
placed by Linnæus in his firſt claſs ; yer it 
more properly belongs to his ſecond, as the 
flowers have two ſtamina, one of which is 
joined to the upper ſegmeut of the flower; 
but ſoon , its ſummit appears to be only 
a ſegment, The ſpecies are three. 

GIN'GERBREAD, S. a kind of bread 

made of flower and treacle, and mixed with 
nger, and aromatic ſeeds. 
INGERLY, Adv. + [pgingre, Sax. 
nger] in a ſoft, tender, cautious, and 
ow manner, for fear of breaking or hurt- 
ing on account of the weakneſs of its form, 
or the neatneſs of its make. What is't 
that you took up ſo gingerly.” Shak. 
. GIN'GERNESS, S. caution, tenderneſs, 
niceneſs, ; 
To GIN'GLE, V. N. {formed from the 
ſound] to have a ſharp noiſe. Actively, to 
ſhake any pieces of metal together, ſo as to 
make them ſound. Figurativeiy, to make a 
diſagreeable ſound by words ending the ſame 
ſyllables, applied to ſtile. 

GIN'GLE, S. the ſound made by ſeveral 
ieces of metal ſhook together. Figurative- 
y, the ſound made by ſeveral periods ending 

with the ſame ſyllables. 

GIN'NET, S. [yuee, Gr.] a nag; a 
mule, or degenerated breed. 

GIN'SENG, S. [Chin. the ñ̃gure of a man, 
fo called from the ſhape of its root] a root, 
lately brought from China, into Europe, of 
a browniſh colour on the outſide, and ſome- 
what yellowiſh within, ſo pure and fine, that 
it ſeems almoſt tranſparent ; its taſte is acrid, 
ſpicy, and ſomewhat bitter, its ſmell agree- 
able, aromatic, but not very ſtrong. It is 
valued fo highly by the Chineſe, that they 
ſell it for three times its weight in ſilver: 
Europeans eſteem it a good medicine in ver- 
tigoes, convulſions, and nervous complaints, 
and recommend it as one of the beſt reſtora- 
tives known. Its doſe is from ten to twenty 
grains in powder, and from one drachm to 
two to a pint, in infuſion. 

GIP'SY, S. {corrupted from Egyptian, 
for when they firſt appeared in Europe, they 
declared, and perhaps truly, according to 
Johnſon, they were driven from Egypt by 
the Turks, who adds, they are now mingled 
with all nations] a vagabond, of a dark com- 
— who pretend to tell future events, 

iguratively, -uſed co imply a perſon of a 
dark complexion. 

Te GIRD', V. A. [preter, girded, or 
git part, paſſ. girt, of gird, or gyrdan, 

] to faſten by- binding round, Figura- 
tively, to inveſt, or cloath. To reproach ; 
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Triton.“ Par R. Neuterly, uſed with at, 
to reproach, to caſt a reproach, or break a 
ſcornful jeſt on à perſon. ** Men of all 
ſorts take a private gird at me.” Shak, 

GIRD, S. a 4witch, or pang. © Man 
fearful girds and twinges, which the hel 
feels. Tillorſ. 

GIR DER, S. in Architecture, the largeſt 
piece of timber in a floor. J 

GIR DLE, S. [ girdl, Sax. ] an 
bandage drawn __ the al. and tied — 
buckled, Figuratively, an incloſure or cir- 
eumference. Within the gird/e of theſe 
walls,” Shak, The equator, à great circle 
ſurrounding the world like a girdle. ©* Under 
the girdle of the world.” Bacon. 

To GIR/DLE, V. A. to encompaſs and 
ſurround. ** The gentle babes giraling one 
another — within their innocent alabaſter 
arms.” Shak, To incloſe, ſhut in, or in- 
viron. TE 
GIRL, S. [as this word is pronounced by 
Londoners gal, it ſeems to point out its 
origin to be that of gagl, Iſl. a worthleſs 
woman; the Saxon has geglberrneſſe, for 
wantonneſs, the charafteriſtic foible of a 
girl, and girlan, or gyrlan, clothed or dreſſed ; 
which alludes to another foible, not leſs re- 
markable in young women. Dr. Hickes de- 
rives it from kariima, Iſl, a woman, but as 
moſt of the derivations of this word are only 
conjectures, we have offered the former ones 
as ſuch, and doubt not but we ſhall be in- 
dulged the ſame liberty as our predeceſſors 
a young female, or woman; applied to one 
who is playful, giddy, and thoughtleſs, not 
arrived to years of diſerction, or not acting 
with a proper degree of reſerve. 

GIR/LISH, Adj. like a girl. Wanton, 
playful, or giddy. 

GIR'/LISHLY, Adj. in a wanton, playful, 
thoughtleſs manner, applicd to females, 

GIR T', Fart. Pal. of GIRO. 


„ The radiant line that gits the globe. 
Tickel, 

GIRT”, S. a band which goes round a 
horſe's belly, and faſtens the ſaddle, &c. In 
Surgery, a circular bandage. | 

GIR TH", S. [from good] the band by 
which the ſaddle is faſtened upon a horſe. 
The circumference of a perſon's waiſt. 

To GIRTH", V. A. to put on, or bind 
with a girth, 

To GIVE', V. A. ſpreter, gave, parti- 
ciple paſſive, given, from gifan, Sax. to 
beſtow, or confer on another, To tranſmit, 
or impart to another by hand, ſpeech, or 
writing. To aſſign ; to pur into a perſon's 
poſſeſſion 3 to conſign. Uſed with for, to 
exchange one thing tor another, Uſed with 
ear, to liſten, hearken, or attend to what a 
perſon ſays, ** Where he gave no car.“ 
Bac. To expoſe without reſtraint, ** Give 


an unnſual ſenſe. ** He will not- ſpare to 
ed the god.” Shot, To incloſe, incircle. 


The Nyſcian iſſe — gire with the river 


— 


To GIRT', V. A. to gird; to ſurround.” 
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. habiruate. 


GLA 


to the wanton winds their flowing hair.” 
To prant; to permit as a favour. 

« *Tis given me once again to behold my 
friend.“ Rowe. To give 2way, to yield with- 
out reliſtance, or denial. To enable, uſed 
* Give the flowers to 
blow.” To ſhow, alluding to the product 
of an arithmetical calculation, which is ex- 
preſſed by this word. “ This inſtance gives 
the impoſſibility of an eternal exiſtence in 
any hing eſſentially alterable Hale. Di- 
vided by the number — gives 424 men.” 
Arbuthn, Jo offer, © To give no offence." 
Burnet. Uſed with to, to add ct, apply, or 
© Given to pleaſure.” Bacon. 
Followed by fer, to abandon, reſign or yield 
up. cc Virtue given for loſt.” Mill. When 
for is underſtood it implies to ſuppoſe, to 
conclude, or give over. © All gave you 
loſt.” Garth. To give azoay, to make over, 
or transfer to another. Sometimes uſed to 
expreſs a prodigal transferring of — 
without receiving an equivalent. To give 
back, to reſtore, or return. Uſed with over, 
to quit, leave, or ceaſe from an action or 
actice; but when followed by zo, or unto, 
to be ſtrongly addicted, attached or habitu- 
ated to. Had given themſelves over unto 
all manner of vice. Grew. To give out, 
to proclaim z publiſh ; or utter. To ſpread 
a falſe report or rumour, + To give up, to 
refign, quit, yield, abandon, or deliver. 
Neuterly, to ruſh forwards, to attack or 


make an aſſault, uſed with on or upon, in 


imitation of donner, Fr. to charge an enemy, 
which Johnſon. ſays is not to be adopted, 
% The enemy gives en with fury. Dryden. 
To grow moiſt; to melt; to thaw ; and 
figuratively, to relent, To give into, to 
comply with; to aſſent to; to yield to; to 
adopt or embrace. Uſed with off, to ceaſe, 
or forbear an action. To give out, to ceaſe 
from a conteſt, to yield. Uſed with evay, or 
lace, to yield, to make room. 
GIV'ER, S. one who beſtows a thing. 
GIZZ ARD, S. [ger, Fr. gigeria, Lat 
it is pronounced gix gern in Lincolnſhire, aud 
written ſo by Dr. More] a ſtrong muſculous 
ſtomach in birds, wherein their meat by 
means of ſtones which they ſwallow, is ground 
in pieces, as if on à mill. This contrivance 
of the Divine architect in animals that have 
no teeth to comminute their food before they 
ſwallow, deſerves our admiration and praiſe, 
Figuratively uſed for the ſtomach in human 
creatures, whence to grumble in the pizzard, 
is applied to thoſe who are diſſatisficd, dif- 
contented, or cannot _ ſomething they 
a:e required to comply with, 
GLACIA'TION, S. ſglacies, Lat. ice, 
glacer, Fr.] the act of turning into ice. Ice. 
GLA'CIS, S. Fr.] in Fortiſication, a 
ſloping bank, uſually applied to that which 


reacheth from the parapet of the covered way | 


GLA 9 


oa counterſcarp or level on the fide of the 

GLAD, Adj. [ glade, glæd, Sax.] cheer. 
ful ; gay; rejoicing at ſome good which has 
happened either to ourſelves or others, 
Uſed generally with /, and ſometimes with 
at or with, before the cauſe of joy, expreſ]- 
ing or. occaſ:oning gladneſs. Hark! a 
glad voice the lonely deſert cheers.” Pope, 
Figuratively, uſed for any thing which ap- 
pears fertile, or ſhowy. © The ſolitary place 
ſhall be glad for them.” Tſai. xxxv. 

To GLAD", v. A. [gled, Iil.] to make 
a perſon joyful; to excite a ſenſation of 
pleaſure; to cheer, 

To GLAD/DEN, v. A. to cheer; to af. 
fect with a ſenſation of pleaſure or delight. 

GLA'DE, S. [g, Dan.] a lawn or 
opening in a wood. 

GLADIA'TOR, S. [Lat. gladeateur, Fr.] 


a perſon who uſed to fight ip the publick 


ſhows at Rome. Figuratively, a prize 
fighter, or ſword nb, 1 , 

GLAD'LY, Adv. in a joyful or chearful 
manner. In ſuck a manner as woulg com- 
municate pleaſure or delight. 

GLAD' NESS, S. a ſenſation of joy or 
delight. | 

GLAD'SOME, Adj. delighted, pleaſed 
cauſing joy; having the appearance of 


gaiety- 
GLAD'SOMELY, Adv. with ſome ſenſa- 
tion of delight. 

GLAD'SOMENESS, S. gaiety. A ſenſa · 
tion of joy. 

GLAVRE, S. glare, Sax. ] the white of 
an egg. Alſo a kind of halbert. 

To GLAVRE, v. A. [ glairer, Fr.] to 
varniſh with the white of an egg. 

GLAMORGANGSHIRE, a county of $, 
Wales, 27 miles in length, 25 in breadth, 
and is bounded on the N. by Brecknock hire; 
on the S. by the Severa ſea ; on the E. by 
Monmonthihire; and on the W. by Car- 
marthenſhire. It contaius about 9640 houſes, 
57840 inhabitants, 118 pariſhes, and g 
market towns. It has 25 caſtles, and 3 
monaſteries ; bat they are now moſtly de- 
moliſned. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, one for the county, and one for Car- 
diff. The air is very {harp on the mountains, 
which are covered with ſaow ; but very mild 
and temperate near the ſea, The N. part is 
full of ſteep, high, barren mountains; but 
the S. is more plain, rich, and fertile, 2nd 
feeds abundance of cattle and ſheep ; hence 
they ſupply Briſtol with many firkins of 
good butter; and it has likewiſe ſeveral coal- 
pits. The chief town is Cardiff. 
GLAN'CE, S. [gp/ants, Belg.] a ſudden 
ſhoot of light or ſplendor. A ſtroke or 
dart of light. Figuratively, à ſnatch of 
ſight ; a quick view, 


To GLAN'CE, v. A. [glanizen, Teut.] 
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to ſhoot a ſudden ray of light. Figuratively, 
to hint at a perſon's faults by ſome oblique 
hints. AQively, to move quickly. To take 
a quick, or tranſient view. Clancing an 
of pity on his loſſes.” Shak. 

GLANC'INGLY, Adv, in an oblique, 
tranſient manner. 

GLAND", S. [Fr. glans, glandis, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, a ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance, which 
ſerves to ſeparate a particular humour ftom 
the blood. A conglobate, and a conglatne- 
rate gland, are the two ſpecies into which 
they are divided. f 

G LAND ERS, S. in Farriery, a running 
of corrupt matter from an horſe's noſe. 

GLANDIFEROUS, Adj. [of glans, Lat. 
and fero, Lat.] bearing acorns, or fruit like 
acorns. 

GLAN'DULE, S. [Fr. glandula, Lat.] 
in Anatomy, a ſmall gland. | 

GLANDULO'SITY, S. a collection of 
lands. 

; GLANDULOVUS, Adj. [ glanduleux, Fr.] 
pertaining to, or 3 nature of, the 
lands. 

To GLAR E,, V. N. glacren, Belg.] to 
ſhine ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes. Figura- 
tively, to look ſharp, or with piercing eyes. 
Alſo to ſhiffe with oſtentation, or with a 
luſtre too much laboured, applied to writings. 
AQtively, to ſhoot ſuch a ſplendour as the eye 
cannot bear; to flaſh, ** Every eye—glar'd 
lightening.” Milt. 

GLARE” S. a dzzling luſtre. A fierce 
pic reing loox. A lion now he ſtalks with 
fiery glare. Par. Loft. 

GLAR'ING, Part, [of glare] flagrant ; 
enormous; applied to crimes. 

GLASS', S. [glas, Sax. glas, Belg.) an ar- 
tificial ſubſtance made by mixing fixed ſalts, 
flint, and ſand together, with a vehement 
fire; tranſparent to the ſight, duQtile when 
hot, but not malleable. A glaſs veſlel of 
any kind; particularly a cup, with a foot, to 
drink out of; hence figuratively, it is uſed 
for that quantity of liquor, which ſuch a 
vellel contains, A glaſs to view ones face 
in. A perſpective. A glaſs made uſe of for 
meaſuring time, by means of ſand which 
runs through a ſmall aperture, and called an 
hour-glaſs. Uſed adjectively, for any thing 
made of glaſs, 

To GLASS", V. A. to ſee as in a glaſs. 
To glaze. 

GLASS. GAZING, Adj. finical; or often 
contemplating himſelf in a looking-glaſs. 
* A—gla 3-gazing, ſuper-ſerviceable, finical 
ropue,"* Shak. 


GLASS'-HOUSE, S. a houſe where glaſs 


is manufactured, | 
GLAS'SY, Adj. partaking of the nature 

of plaſs ; reſembling glaſs. 
GLAS'TENBURY, S. [pgleflenburig, Sax. 

from burig, Sax. a town, and plafin, glaſs, 

which latter name it derives front its ſitua- 
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tion in Glaſin-ey, Sax. called Ini: Witern, Brit, 
or Glaſly Iſland] a town in Someiſetthire, 
almoſt encompalled with rivers, famous for 
a monaſtry, deriving its origin from Joſepli 
of Arithinethea, ſuppoſed to have been here; 
the walnut-tree, which never budded befere 
the fealt of St. Barnabas; the hawthorn- 
tree blooming on Chriſtmas day ; the burial 
place of king Arthur, which was diſcovered 
by means of the ſongs of the antient bards 
in the reign of Hen. II. the pyramids neat 
the . one ot which is ſaid to have 
been twenty-ſix feet high ; and the mineral 
ſpring, ſaid to have been diſcovered by means 
of a dream, which happened to a poor man, 
whoſe condition ſtood in need of its faluta 
ſtreams. It is diſtant 109 computed, al 
121 meaſured miles from London, | 

GLAS'ENBURY- THORN, S. in Bo- 
tany, a variety of the common hawthorn, 
from which it differs in flowering twice a 
year; becauſe, in mild ſeaſons, it often 
flowers in November and December, and 
again at the uſual time with the common 
fort. 

To GLAZE, V. A. ſaccidently varied 
from glaſs] to furniſh windows with glaſs. 
To cover with a ſubſtance reſembling glaſs. 
To cover with ſomething ſhining, ** Sor- 
row's eye pglaz'd with blinding tears.“ Shak, 

GLA'ZIER, S. one whole trade it is to 
make glaſs windows, 

GLEAM,“, S. 11 leem, leoma, , 
Sax.] a tranſient ſhoot of ſplendor; luſtre; 
brightneſs, | 

10 GLEAM, V. N. to ſhine with ſudden 
and tranſient flaſhes. 

GLEA'MY, Adj. flaſhing ; darting ſud- 
den flaſhes of light. 

To GLEAN", V. A. {pronounced gleen} 
to collect what is ſcattered and left by thoſe 
who carry in a harveſt. To gather any 
thing thinly ſcattered. To collect from dit- 
ferent authors. 

GLEAN, S. a collection made by flow 
degrees. The gleans of yellow thyme 
diſtend his thighs.” Dryd. 

GLEANER, S. one who gathers or picks 
up aſter the reapers. Figuratively, one who 
collects from a variety of authors. 

GLEAN'ING, S. the act of picking up 
corn ſcattered and left by the huſbandmen ; 
the act of gathering any thing ſlowly. + The 
act of collecting f. om different authors. 

GLEFBE/, S. [gleba, Lat.] a clod; turf; 
ſoil ; land. In Law, church land, or land 
poſſeſſed as part of an eceleſiaſtical benehce, 

GLE'BOUS, Adj. abounding in clods, 

GLE'BY, Adj. abounding in clods. Fi- 
guratively, fertile. Diffus'd v'er virtue's 
gleby land.“ Prior. 

GLEE', S. (gli, Sax,] joy or mirth ; 
cheerfulneſs. 


GLEE FUL, Adj. full of joy; gay; 
cheerful ; merry, a 
3 R 
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To GLEEN', V. N. perhaps either de 
rived from, or a corruption of g] to 
ſhine with heat, or poliſh, © Hard gleening 
armour.” Prior. 

GLEET', S. [written glitt, by Skinner, 
and derived from g//ider., Belg. or glidan, Sax. 
to run ſlowly, or glide] the flowing or drip- 
ping of a humour from any wound, Uſually 
applied to a flux or dripptng of thin humour 
from the urethra, 

To GLFET', V. N. to drop flowly, or 
flow with a thin humour. Figuratively, to 
run ſlowly. let down the rocky ca- 
verns.“ Cheyne, 4 

GLEE'T'Y, Adj. refembling a gleet. Thin 
and ſanions. Fl | 

GLEW!, S. gero, Brit.] a viſeid, tena- 
eious matter, uſed as a cement to join things 
to gether. 

GLIB', Adj. [plis, 1ſt] ſmooth; ſlip- 
pery ; voluble, applied to ſpeech. ** Hear, 
on the clergy how gu his tongue ran.“ 
Sox. ' 

GLIB'LY, Adv. ſ from g/ib, the adjective] 
fmoothly ; without any obſtacle or impedi- 
ment. * Slide glibly into detraction.“ Gun. 
of the Tongue. 

GLIB/NESS, S. ſmootlineſs ; ſlipperineſs. 
Such {fmonthneſs of ſurface that any thing 
wie ſlip off, if there be the leaſt inclination, 
Volubility, applied to the tongue. 

To 6LIDE, V. N. [plidan, Sax.] to 
flow, or paſs_gently, ſmoothly, or without 
any tumult. 

GLIDE/, S. a ſliding motion. The act 
of paſſing ſmoothly. * 

To GL IMMER. V. N. fo/immer, Dan.] 
to ſbine faintly, or fechly. 

GLIMMER, S. a faint or dim light. 

GLIM'MERING, S. an imperfect view. 
1 Got a gimmering who they were.“ Wotton, 
A faint reſ-mblance, A trace. * 

GLIMPSE, S. gm, Dan] a weak, 
frint, imperfect light, A ſudden flaſhing 


light. „Light as the lightning glimpſe they |. 


ran.“ Par, Lot. A tranſient luſtre A ſhort 
fleeting enjoyment. © That I ſhould know 

limpſe of delight,” Prier. A faint reſem- 
3 or likeneſs. | 

To GLISTEN, v. N. [elifizena, Sar. ] to 
ſhine with luſtre, brightneſs, or ſplendor. 

CLISTER, S. See CLYSTER, which is 
the moſt proper ſpelling. 

To GLITTER, V. N. [ pliteran, Sax.] 
to ſhine with luſtre, To gicam. To appear 
pompous. 

GLIT'TER, S. luſtre; ſplendour; btight- 
ness. 

GLIT"TERINGLY, Adr. with a ſpark- 
ling luſtre. 

To GLOAT', V. N. to look fideways at 
a perſon. To caſt a ſtolen glance. 

GLO'BATED, Adj. in the ſhape of a 
globe. 

GLOBE, S. [Fr. glue, Lat.] æ round 


GLO 


body\having every part of its ſurface equally 
diſtant\, from the center, The earth. A 
ſphere in which the various regions of the 
-arth, cd, &c. are depicted in their pro- 
per forms, tudes, ſize, and ſitu- 
ations 

G LOBO'SE, Adj. [globoſus, Lat.] round 
or ſpherical. 

GLOBO'SITY, S. roundneſs. 

G LO'BOUS, Adj. [globoſus, Lat.] round. 
Large glalaus irons Hy, of dreadful hiſs.” 
Pkilips . 

GLO'BULAR, Adj. [globulus, Lat. glohaol, 
Brit; round; in the form of à globe, ſphe- 
r.cal. 

G LO/BULE, S. [g/bulus, Lat.] a ſmall 
1 of matter of a round or ſpherical 

rm. ö 

GLO'BULOUS, Adj. ſpherical; round. 

To GLOMERATE, V. A. [ g/omeratus, 
Lat.] to gather ſeveral parts or paiticles into 
a round body or ſphere. ; 

GLOMERA'TION, S. [glomeratio, Lat. J. 
the act of forming ſeveral parts into a round * 
* or ſphere, Something formed into a 

all, 

GLO'MEROUS, Adj. [glemeroſus, Lat.] 
gathered into a ball or ſphere, 

GLOOM", S. | glommung, Sax. ] an imper- 
fect, faint light; dulneſs. ' 

To GLOOM', v. N to ſhine obſcurely. 
To be cloudy. Figuratively, to be melan- 
choly, or ſullen. | 
| GLOO'MINESS, S. Duſkineſs. Dark- 
iſhneſs, like that of twilight. Diſmallneſs. 
Figuratively, want of chearfulneſs, Sullen- 
nels. Cloudineſs of aſpect. Sadneſs. 

GLOO'MY, Adv. dimly ; Figuratively, 
ſullenly. „ How gleamily he look d. Dryd. 

GLOO/MY, Adj. obſcore; . imperfectly 
lightened. Diſmal for want of light. Dark 
or blackiſh, applied to the complexion. Sul- 
len ; mclancholy ; ſad, applied to the mind 
and look. a 

G. O RIED, Adj. illuſtrious ; honoured; 
dignified. . 

GLORIiFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
giving glory, attributing honour and praiſe. 
The att of exalting a perſon/to the higheſt 
degree of dignity. A ſtate/of the higheſt 
dignity. 

To GLO'RIFY, V. A. [phrifer, Fr.] To 
pay honour or praiſe in orthip. To extol ; 
honvar, of praiſe. exalt to a ſtate of 
dignity, or glory. | 

GLORIOUS, [ glorir Us, Lat.] 
haughty ; proud; oltentatious. Figuratively, 
adorned with glory. | Exalted te a tate of 
dignity, Noble; illuſtrious. 

GLO'RIOUSLY, Adv. illuſtriouſly ; no- 
bly ; excellent ly. 

GLORY, S. [glie, Fr. gloria, Lat.] 
praiſe or honour. In\Scripture, a ſtate of 
felicity prepared for the vighteous in heaven. 
Honour; praiſe ; fame; renown, ** Grp 
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kx ke a-circle in the water. S,. A late 
of ſplendour, dignity, and magnificences 
Solomon in all his glory ” Mar. vi. 29. 
Luſtre, or brightneſs, In Painting, a cirelr 
of rays ſurrounding the head of # perſon, 
Uſed with vain; pride ; boaſting, or aro- 
gance. Ry the wain glory of men they en- 
tered into the world, Wiſd. xix. 14. 

ToGLORY, V. N. to boaſt in; to be 

ud af; to vaunt. 

GLOSSY, S. [ Fr. glefing, Sax. , Gr.] 
an explanation of the ſeuſe of an au bor. 
Fguratively, a ſpecious explanation of the 
words of an author to ſerve a particular pur- 
pole, A (uperficial luſtre appearing on the 
farface ; any ſmooth or poliſhed body. 

To GLOSS, V. N. ſg/ Her. Fr.] to com- 
ment, on the ſenſe of an author. Actively, 
to explain by a commeat or note. To pal- 
late by ſome ſpecious reaſon or interpreta- 
ton, “Jou have the art to g/:/s the foul- 
elt cauſe,” Philips, To make a thing ſhine 
To embelliſ with ſuperficial ſhew ; uſed with 
over, ** Ghſs'd wer only with a ſaint-like 
ſhow. Dryd. 

GLOSSARY, S. [pleſſaire, Fr.] a dicti- 
onary explaining obſcuie, provincial, and 
obfole'e words. 

LOS“ ER, S. [g/oſarius, low Lat. ] one 
who comments on and explains the writings 
of an author. A poliſher, V 

GLOS'SINESS, S. [glyſung, Sax.] the 
ſhining luſtre on the ſurf.ce of a thing. 

Loss, Adj. having a fhining and 
poliſhed ſurface. 

GLOVE, S. a covering worn upon the 
hands, 

To GLOVE, V. A. to cover with a 
« Mult give this hand.“ Shak. 

GLOVER, S. one who makes and f{clls 

Oves. | 

GLOUCESTER, the capital town, or 
city, of Glouceſterſhire, with two markets, 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and four fairs, 
on April 5, for large quantities of cheeſe ; 
on July 5, September 28, and November 28, 
for cattle and horſes. It is ſeated on the E 
ſide of the river Severne, where, by two ſe- 
veral ſtreams, it makes the iſle of Alney. 
It is a large and well inhabited place, con- 
taining 12 churches, of which 6 only are in 
uſe, beſides the cathedral of St. Peter, which 
is a handſome ſtructure. It is remark- 
able for its large cloiſter, and whiſperiny 
gallery. It is a city and county of itſelf, and 
is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 
common- council, who are never fewer than 
26, nor above 39, a town-clerk, anda ſword- 
bearer ; the mayor is recorder of the city. 
The houſes #mount to ſome thouſands, and 
the ſtreets are broad and paved. It contains 
5 hoſpitals and 2 free ſchools, and was forti- 
fied with a wall, which king Charles II. after 
the reſtoration ordered to be demoliſhed, It 


glove, 
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ſends two members to patliament, and had 
the title of a dutchy. The eminent perſons 
tha! were buried here were Lucius the firſt 
Chriſtian king, Robert duke of Normandy, 
eldeſt ſon of Wiki em the Conqueror, and 
the unfortunate Edward II. Great quanti- 
ties of pius ate made here. It is 36 miles 
N. N. E. of Briltol, and 102 W. by N. of 
London. Lon. 2. 16. W. lat. 51. 50. E. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, à county of 
England, 65 miles in length, and 32 in 
b-eadth ; bounded on the W. by Here furd- 
ſhire and Monmouthſhire ; on the N. by 
Worceſterſhire; on the E. by Warwick- 
(hire and Oxfordſhire ; and on the 8. by 
Wiltſhiie and Somerſetſhire. It contains 
26760 houſes, 162,560 inhabitants 280 
pariſhes, and 27 market-towns. It ſends 
only $ members to parliament, 6 for three 
towns, and 2 for the county; I he air is ge- 
nerally good, and the foil extremely fruit- 
ful. Cotſwold hills are noted for feeding 
many flocks of ſheep ; and the vich vale of 
Eveſham is 1emarkable for producing excel- 
lent wheat. The foreſt of Dean lies weſt- 
ward of the Severn, and was once full of 
oak-trees ; but the jron-mines have con- 
ſumed the greateſt part. The rivers of moſt 
note are, the leis, the Chern, the Colxe, the 
Lethe, the Windruſh, the Evenlode, the 
Leden, the Avon, the Swiliate, the Caron, 
and the Stour. 

To GLOUT, V. N. [of uncertain ety- 
to pout ; to lovk ſullen. CH 
ing with ſullen ſpight.” Garth. Alow word; 
ul in ute in Scotland, though obſolete in the 
ſouthern part of this ifland, 

To GLO'W, V. N. ew, Sax. ] to be 
heated without flame. To burn with vehement 
heat. To feel a heat in any part of the body. 
*« Did not his temples gore.” Adiſ. To feel 
a warmth of Nr ariſing from the ardour 
of the mind. \ The inward g/-wings,of a 
heart in love Addiſ, Figuratively, to rage 
or burn, applied to the manner in which an 
paſſion operates. Actively, to make hot ſo 
as to ſhine, or appear heated. To glow 
the delicate cheeks.” Shak. 

GLOW, S. a ſhining heat. Vehemence 
or ardour. Brightneſs, or ruddineſs. 

GLO'W-WORM, 5. (trom gli 
Sax. ]Ja ſmall erceping inſet, which appears 
luminous in the dark. , 

GLOZE, S. flattery; ſoothing words, 
Inſinu:tions. © Now to plain dealing; lay 
theſe glozes 1 Shak. : 5 

GLUE, S. [ glue, Brit] a viſcous ſub- 
ſtance 10 join bodies together. See GL. EW. 

To GLU*F, V. A. [gluer, Fr.] to join to- 
gether bF a viſcous cement. To hold toge- 
ther. Figuratively, to make a thing join; 
to unite as it were with glue.“ Sink us 
down to ſenſe, and gle us to thoſe inferior 
things. Ti/lſ. Uicd with te. 

2 GLUM, 
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GLUM”, Adj. ſullen; affetedly grave. 
Some when they hear a ſtory look glam.“ 
Guardian. : 

To GLUT", V. A. ſ[ghketh, Brit, englou- 
tir, Fr.] to ſwallow or ' devour with little 
chewing. To cloy. To fate; or diſguſt. 
Enough to glut the hearers.” Bac. To 
feat or delight to ſatiety. 4 With death's 
carcaſe glut the grave.” Milt. To bring in 
large quantities; to overfill, © Glutting the 
market. Arburh. 

GLUT, S. that which is gorged in a 
ravenous manner, Plenty, or a quantity 
which occafions loathing and ſatiety, More 
than enough. Any thing which fills or ſtops 
up a paſſage by its exceſſive quantity, 

_ GLU'TINOUS, Adj. [glutineux, Fr.] re- 
ſembling [give 3 viſcous : Tenacions, 

GLU'TINOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being viſcid, or of ſticking to thoſe bodies 
which it touches. The quality of joining 
or cementing bodies by viſcidity. 

GLUI/TON, 8. [ glouton, Fr. glutio, 
Lat.] one who eats to exceſs. F iguratively, 
one caper of any thing to exceſs. In Na- 
tural Hiſtory, the name of a bird in the 
Weſt-Indies. VERA 

To GLU'TTONIZE, V. N. to eat to 
exceſs, 

_ GLU'TTONOUS, Adj. given to exceſs 
in eating. | 

GLU'TTONOUSLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a glutton. 

— GLU'TTONY, S. [gluttonie, Fr.] exceſs 
in cating. 

GLU'Y, Adj. ſticking ; viſcous ; tenaci- 
ous. 

To GN ASH, V. A. ſinaſchan, Belg. 
naſcban, Teut. ] to ſirike, or claſh together, 
applied to the teeth. To grind or ſtrike the 
teeth together with a repeated, quick, or 
convulſive motion, either on account of 
rage, or from a ſenſation of exceſſive cold or 
agony. - 
GNA'T, S. [gaæt, Sax.] a ſmall winged 
inſet, or flie, of which there are at leaſt 
forty diſtin ſpecies. The firſt thing re- 
markable in the generatign of this inſect is 
its vaſt ſpawn, bcing above an inch and half 
a quarter diameter, made to float on the wa- 
ter, and tied to ſome ſtick or other fixed 
line by means of a ſmall ſtem or (talk, 

his ſpawn is the receptacle for their eggs ; 
which when hatched by the ſun or warmth 
of the ſeaſon into ſmall maggots, deſcend to 
the bottom, and by means of ſome of the 
=__ matter of the ſpawn, ſtick to ſtones, 

c. where they make themſelves little caſes 
dr cells, which they creep into and out of, 
till arrived to a more mature »ympha (tate, 
andcan ſwim about to ſeek tor what tood they 
have occaſion ; at this time they become red 
worms about half an inch long. Thus far 
this inſect is an inſtance of the divine Provi- 
dence ; but if we proceed we ſhall find more 
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illuſtcious traces of the divine economy, 
In its vermicular ſtate it is a red maggot, as 
we have juſt mentioned, and hath a mouth 
and other parts accomod ited to food; In its 
aurclia (late it has no ſuch parts, becauſe it 
ſubſiſis without fond; but in its mature, gnat 
ſtate, its mouth is furniſhed with a curious 
well made ſpear to wound and ſuck out the 
blood of other animals. Any thing remark- 
ably, or proverbially ſmall. 
guides, who flrain at a gaar.”* Matt. xxiii, 
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To GNA“ W, V. A. [gnægar, gnaſun, 
Sax. | to bite and tear off by means of tl c 
teeth. To cat or chew, To fret, waſte, or 
corrode, ?pplied to the action of corrolive 
liquors, Neuterly, to bite, or tear in picces 
with the teeth. 

GNA WER, S. one who tears in pieces 
with the teeth. | 

GNO'MON, S. [Gr. ywwpay] the hand, 
or index of a dial. 

GNOMOYNICS, S. [ yopomnn, Gr.] dial- 
ling. Or a ſcience which teaches the doc- 
trine of ſhadows for the conſtruction of all 
forts of ſun dials, 

To GO, V. N. [Preter, I went, I have 
gone, W gone, from gan or gangan, 
Sax, ] to walk, To move flowly. ** Run 
to him, thou haſt ſtaid ſo Jong that goin 
will not ſerve the turn.” Shak, Uſed wit 
ferth, in Scripture, to walk in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, To proceed from one to another, 
** The jeſt goes round,” Dryd, To depart, 
or move toa place. To moye or paſs in any 
manner ; to go over, to peruſe, or read 
through ; to proceed in any operation of 
the mind. To purſue, uſed with after. To 
quit or change an opinion; to act contrary 
to a promiſe, or break a conttact, to go from. 
To have recourſe to, or to proſecute z 
joined with law, To go te law. To in- 
tend, or be near, undertaking a thing. 7 
was going to ſay.” Lock, To let ge, to — 
a, perſon his liberty ; to free from conhne- 
ment or cuſtody. To go near, to tend to- 
wards an act. Uſed with for, to paſs, to be 
received for. She goes for a woman.“ 
Sidney. To toll, applied to a bell. The 
bell goeth for him.“ Bac. To move or to be in 
a ſtate of motion, applied to machines, &c. 
* Clocks will go.” Orway. To be regulated 
by any method ; to proceed upon principles z 
to obſerve as a rule; uſed with by, on, or 
upon, To go beyond, to exceed in any quality. 
To go further, io extend in meaning, appli 
to words. Uſed with about, to attempt, or 
endeavour. To go againſt, to be offenſive, 
applied to taſte. Io go aſide, to err, or quit 
a tule of conduct. Uſed with betzween, to 
interpoſe, to mediate, or endeavour to recon- 
eile. To go by, to paſs unnoticed; to go 
dewn; to be ſwallowed; to be received with 
ſome difficulty, applied to opinions. Uſed 


with in and out, in Scripture, to be at — 


© Ye blind 
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„He ſhall ge in and out. Fobn x. 9. To 
die, uſed with off z to depart from a poſt, 
to run away or diſappear, in order to efcape 
ſome pumthment. To on, to proceed: 
Uſed with over, to revolt, or change ones 
party ; to paſs upon a river or bridge. To 
go out, To be extinguiſhed, applied to 
flame, or fire. Uſed with tbraugb, to per- 
form thoroughly. T's go 2 the hair, or 
againſt the grain, is « proverbial expreſlion to 
expreſs ſomething extremely repugnant, or 
dilagreeable. 

GOA, a large and ſtrong town of Aſia, in 
the peninſula on this fide the Ganges, and 
on the Malabar coalt. It was taken by the 
Portugueſe in 1508, and is the chief town 
of all the ſettlements which the Europeans 
have in India, It ſtands in an iſland about 
twelve miles in length, and fx in breadth, 
and the city is built on the north ſide of it, 
having the conveniency of a fine ſalt-water 
river, capable of receiving ſhips of the great- 
eſt burthen, where they lic within a mile of 
the town, The banks of the river are beau- 
tified with a great number of handſome ſtruc- 
tures, ſuch as churches, caſties, and gentle- 
men's houſes. The air within the town is 
unwholeſome, for which reaſon it is not ſo 
well inhabited now as it formerly was. The 
viceroy's palace is a noble building, and 
ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the river, 

ver one of the gates of the city, which 
— to a ſpacious ſtreet, terminated by a 
beautiful church, This city contains a great 
number of handſome churches, convents, 
and cloiſters, with a ſtately large hoſpital, all 
well endowed, and kept in good repair, The 
market-place takes up an acre of ground; 
and, in the ſhops about it may be had the 
produce of Europe, China, Bengal, and other 
countries of leſs note, Every church has a 
ſet of bells, ſome of which are continually 
ringipg. Their religion is the Roman catho- 
lick ; and they have a ſevere inquiiition, 
There are à great many Indian converts; 
but they generally retain ſome of their old 
cuſtoms, particularly they cannot be brought 
to eat beef, However, there are many Gen- 
toes in the city who are tolerated, becapſe 
they are more induſtrious than the Chriſtians, 
and better artiſls. The clergy are very nu- 
merous, and illiterate ;z and the churches are 
finely etybelliſtked, and have great numbers 
of imaggs. Their houſes are large, and 
make a ſhe ſhew ; but within they are poorly 
turniſhed. The inhabitants are contented 
with greens, fruits, and roots, which, with 
a little bread, rice, and fiſh, is their principal 
diet, though they have hegs and fowls in 


plenty, However, they are very much ad- |. 


dicted to women, and are generally weak, 
lean, and feeble. Our author, Capt. Hamil- 
ton, ſtood on a hill near the city, and counted 
above eighty churches, convents, and monaſ- 
terics ; and he was told, that there were a- 
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bout 30, ooo prieſts and monks. The body 
of St. Francis Xavier is buried in St. Paul's 
church, and as they pretend performs a grcat 
many miracles. It is remarkable, that none 
of the churches, except one, have glaſs- 
windows; for they make uſe of clear oyiter- 
ſhells inſtead of glaſs, tand all their fine 
houſes have the fame. Goa itſelf has few 
manufactures or productions, the ir beſt trade 
being in arrack, which they diſtil from 
toddy, which is the ſap of the cocoa nut 
tree. The river's mouth is defended by ſe- 
veral forts and batteries, well pl-nted with 
large cannon, on both ſides; and there are 
ſeveral other forts in different places. It is 
250 miles N. by W. of Cochin, Lon. 91. 
35 lat. 18. 31. 
GO CART, S. a machine going upon 
caſters, in which children are incloſed beture 
they are able to walk. 
GO'AD, S. [gaad, Sax.] a ſtick armed 
with a ſharp point at the end, with which 
oxen, Cc. are driven, 7 
To GOAD, V. A, to prick with a goad. 
Figuratively, to incite, or ſtimulate, 
GOAL, S. a ſtarting poſt. Figuratively, 
the deſign, or final purpoſe of any under- 
taking. s. 0 5 F 
GO'AR, S. [pronoun rom , 
Brit.] an 12 on — to — 
then it. The warm blood of any ereature. 
GOA T, S. [get, gat, Sax.] an horned 
animal, with coarſe ſhag hair, which divides 
the hoof, is of a middle nature between a deer 
and ſheep, remarkable for laſciviouſneſs, and 
a rank ſmell when old. Figuratively, a rank, 
or laſcivious perſon. 
GO'AT-CHAFFER, S. an inſet reſem- 
bling a beerle. 
GO/AT-HERD, S. [from gat, Sax. and 
byrd, — one who keeps goats. 

GO'ATISH, Adj. reſemblirg a goat, 
either in rankneſs or in Juſt. | 

GOB', S. gebe, Fr.] a ſmall quantity, 
generally applied to ſomething glutinous, vil- 
cous or flabby, 

GO'BBET, S. a mouthful. 

To GO'BBLE, V. A. ſgsber, old Fr.] to 
ſwallow haſtily, or ravenouſly. 

GO'BBLER, 8. one that devours haſtily 
and without chewing. | 

GO'BETWEEN, S. a mediator; or one 
who is ſent backwards and forwards with 
meſſages between two parties. 

GOB'LET, S. | gobeler, Fr.] a bowl or 

„that contains a large draught. 

GOPB'LIN, S. an evil ſpirit; à fpeQtre; 
an elf, or fairy. Go charge my goblins 
that they grind their joints. SA. 
GOD, S. [G., Sax. Gud, Il. and Dan. 
Goth, gods, Goth. Goed, Belg. Gort, Teut. of 
Ged, Sax. the adj. implying good ; the amia- 
ble and generous idga which our anceſtors 
had of the divine being, may be ſeen from 


the denominating him trom his attribute of 


7 good: 
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goodneſs ; and the leſſos this remark *2aches| 


us, is that which only can render our ſpecies 
amiable, and keep up its dignity} the ſelf- 
exiſtent infinitely perfect being, who created 
and preſerves all things that have exiſtence. 
The object of adoration and torſhip. Any 
perſon or thing which a perſon adorcs or 
idolizes. 

To GOD, V. A. to deify, or worſhip 
Figuratively, to confer the greateſt honours. 
« Loy'd me above the meaſure of a father; 
nay, godded me.” Shak. 

GOD-CHILD, S. an infant for whom 
one is a ſponſor in baptiſm. 

* GOD/-DAUGHTER;, S. a female infant 
for whom a perſon is ſvonſor in baptiſm. 

GOD'/DESS, S. a female deity or divi- 


nity. 

GODDESS-LIKE, Adj. beautiful re- 
ſembling a goddeſs, 

GOD'FATHER, S. [g:dfeder, Sax.] a 
man that is ſponſor for a child at baptiſm. 

GOD HEAD, S. the condition, or nature 
af a god. Figuratively, a deity. ©** Nymphs 
and native godbeads yet unknown.“ Dr yd. 

GOD'LESS, Adj. without ſenſc of a deity. 
Atheiſtical; irreligious. 

GODLIKE, Adj. divine; reſcmbling 
God. Superlaiively good. 

- GOU/LINESS, 8. duty towards God. A 
general obſervation of all the duties flowing 
nom our relations to, or preſcribed by, God. 

GOD'LY, Adj. having a proper ſenſe of 
exar duty to God, Pious, righteous 

GODLY, Adv. in a pious, religious and 
righteous manner. 

GOD'MOTHER, S. a womon that is 

nſor for a child in baptiſm. 

GOD'/SHIP, S. the office or character of a 
god. Figuratively, a deity. “ O'er hills and 
dalcs their godſbips came. Prior, 

GOD/SON, S. {pgedſuna, Sax.] a male 
child whom a perſon has been ſponſor to in 
baptiſm. 


GOD'WARD, Adj. with reſpect to God. | 


& Such truſt have we through Chriſt god- 
tuard. 2 Cor. . 
GOV/ER, S. one that moves or runs. 
One that has a good pace, applied to a horſe, 
One that keeps time, or is regular in its moti- 
ens, applied to a watch or clock. 
To GOG'GLE, V. N. to look aſquint. 
. GOG'GLE-EYED, Adj. [ſeelege, Sax, } 
not looking ſtrait; or with the balls of the 
eye turned contrary ways. 
GO'ING, S. the act of moving from on 
place to another. Pregnancy, applied to 
women. . Departure, uſed with from, cither 
expreſſed or underſtood. 
GOLD, S. [Sax. and Teut. golud, Brit.] 
the heavieſt, moſt denſe, moſt ductile, and 
moſt fixed of all bodies; not to be injured 
by air or fire; its colour is of a ſhining and 
radiating yellow, which differs according to 
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thing very valuable, or very deſirous. 
GO'LDBEATEK, S. one who hammers 
gold into thin leaves, which are uſed by gil- 
ders. It is amazing to conſider the fineneſs 
to which gold may be besten; an ounce 
may be thus hammered into (600 leaves 
each three inches ſquare, in which Nate it 
occupies more than 159,092 times its former 
ſpace ; twenty-five leaves of the ſmalleſt 
books weigh only five or fix grains, and the 
fame number of the largeſt only nine or ten 
grains, Geldbeatcr's in is the inteſtinum 
rectum of an ox or bullock, well ſcoured 
and prepared, which is laid by goldbeaters 
between the leaves of the metal while they 
beat it, 
GOLDEN, Adj. conſiſting of gold. Gilt 
Figuratively, ſhining ; bright : Splendid 
Ot the colour of gold. Happy; reſem- 
bling the firſt age or ſtate of innocence, 
Golden number, in chronology, is that which. 
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neus what year of the moon's cycle any 


| particuler year is. Gelden rule, in Arithme- 
tic, called alſo the Rule of three, is that 
by which a fourth number is ſought, which 
is proportional to any three numbers given ; 
the excellence and extent of this rule in moſt 
arithmetical operations, is the reaſon of its 
obtaining this title. 

GO'LDENLY, Adv. in a pompons com- 
mendable or ſplendid manner. Report 
ſpeaks golden'y of his profit.” $hak. | 

GO'LDEN-ROD, S. in Botany, called 
the verge doree in French, and ſolidag in 
Latin. Linnæus places it in the ſecond ſect 
of his xgth claſs, and Tournefort in the 
firſt ſect of his 14th. There are thirty 
three ſpecies, | 

GO'LDFINCH, S. [poldfine, Sax.] 2 ſing- 
ing bird, having a reddiſh circle bordered 
with a yellow or golden colour on each fide 
of its head. The Staffordihire people term 
it a proud taylor, 

GO'LDFINDER, S. one who finds gold; 
a name Judicrouſly given to a perſon that 
empties privies or jakes. 

GO'LDSMITH, S. [goldfmid, Dan ] one 
who makes and ſells golden wares ; as they 
were formerly, till banking became a ſepa- 
rate buſineſs,” the perſons with whom mer- 
chants and traders lodged their caſh ; we find 
the word uſed, not only in banker's houſes, 
but likewiſe in books, to denote a banker. 
© The goldſmith or ſcrivener, who takes all 

ur fortune,” _ 

GO'NDOLA, S. [Ital. gondole, Fr.] a 
flat boat, 'very long, and very narrow, row- 
ed by puſhing forwards; and uſed upon the 
canals at Venice. 

- GONE, . [Preter of go] advanced or 
proceeded in, Figuratively, loſt or undone, 
„He muſt know tis none of 1 
—we are gene elſe.” Shak, Uſed with 4, 
paſt, apphed to motion or change of place. 


is purity, Figuratively, money, or avy 


Loſt; departed ; conſumed; at an end. 
. « The 
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« The hope of their gains was gone.” As 
xxi, 10, Dead * A dog loſes all ſigns of 


BY hte ; but carried into air, &c. recovers, if 
eſs not quite gone. Addiſ. 

wn GONORRHOE/A, 8. [from yore, Gr. 
* and et, Gr.] in medicine, an involuntary! 
Ne dripping of ſeed or other humour, occaſioned 
er by ſome itrain or venereal hurt, 

elt GOOD, Adj. {comparative better, ſuper 
he lative beſt; from good the feminine, of 
1 Fgrodur, Ifl.] requiſite, fit and proper for the 
m end. Wholeſome. Good to eat. Prior. 
ed Pleaſant or agreeable to the taſte, ** Eat 
8 thou honey beeauſe it is good. Prov. xxiv. 
'y 13. Complete; full; great. A good 


third of its people.. Aadiſ. I have gut a 
It, good deal.“ Sound; conſiſtent with reaſon, 
Z | applied to arguments. Valid, After make, 
confirmed, valid, eſtabliſhed, proved. Make 
y gad your accuſation.“ Sourh, Uſed with as 
N before and after it, no better than. And 
y him as god as dead,” Heb. xi, No worſe. 

« As goed os his word. L"Eftran. Good at, 
ſkilful, or ready; dexterous. But you 
h are good at a retreat. Dryd. Happy, or 
proſperous, ** Cd merrow, Portius.” 


f AlAiſ. Joined to name, character; reputa- | 


's ton. © Good name in man or woman — is 
the immediate jewel of their ſouls.” Shak. 
Cheerful; gay; inclined to acts of benevo- 
lence and kindneſs. C breeding, elegant, 


decent, delicate, polite, conſiſtent with the] gee 


t 
1 chatacter of gentlemen. ** Patterns of wit 
1 and good breeding.” Swift. In commerce, a 
t man, one who is rich, or able to diſ- 
; charge all his engagements and obligations, 
7 Virtuous, or endowed with all moral quali- 
ties or virtues. Good to, kind, or benevo- 
lent. The men were very goed to us.” 1 
xxv. 15. Joined with fellow, ſocia- 
ble ; free; fond of elegant feaſts or drink. 
Though he did not d aw the goed fellows to 
him by cating.“ Clarend. Time, good, early, 
d to make, to perform what is promiſed 
Qed ; te keep or maintain, © Make 
their retreat Clarend. 
OYD, S. It is divided into phyſical and 


Promote our happineſs, benefit, advantage 
or health. Moral goed, is that which is cho- 
ſen agreeab'e to the laws of reaſon or God, 
and has a tendency to promote both our own 
happineſs and that of others. Figuratively, 
proſperity. © The god, not ruin of the 
ſtate,”* Een Jenſen. Uſed after bad, with as, 
it ſeems a ſubltantive, but has rather an ad- 
verbial ſenſe, and is uſed 2 for «cell. 
© He had as good lea ve his veſſel to the 
waves. South, | 

600 D, Adv. equal, thus as gvod implies 
no worle. + \ 

GOG'D, Interjeft. well; right. 

GOO'D-CONDUTIONED, Adj. with- 
ont any ili qualities; laudable, applied ro 
matter, i Surgery. In commerce, without 


moral: Phyſical good, tends naturally to| 


GOR 
any injury, or damage, Luſty, or plump, 
applied to perſons. , 

GOO/DLINESS, S. beauty; grace; ele- 
gance. "Li | 

GOO/DLY, Adj. beautiful; graceful ; 
fine ; ſplendid. Bulky; fwelling. Happy; 
deſirable. We have many goodly days to 
ſee. Shak. 

GOU'DMAN, S. a flight appellation of 
civility, ſometimcs uſed ironically, and ſome- 
times applied in the country dialect in the 
ſame ſenſe as gaffer. ** Here your gooadman 
deliver.“ Shak. 

GOO'DNESS, the fitneſs or propriety of 
a thing. Perfection. Kindneſs, or benevo- 
lence, applied to actions | 

GOO'D-NOW, Interj. prithee, % Good 
now ht down and tell me. Shak, . Some- 
times uſed to expreſs wonder. ** Good-new, 
go2d-now, how your devotions jump with 
mine!” Dryd, 

GOO'bsS, S. the furniture of a houſe, 
Wares bought and ſold in trade; commodi- 
ties in a ſhip, k 

GOO'DY, S. [godig, Sax.] a low term 
of civility uſed to perions of the female ſex. 

GOO'SE, S. [plural, geeſe of get, Sax. a 
large water fowl, proverbially noted for fool- 
iſhneſs. A taylor's preſſing iron. 

GOO'SBERRY, S. [ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from guoſe and berry, becauſe eaten with 
ſe as fauce} in Botany, named gr-ofſularia 
in Lat. and greſſelier, Fr. Linnæus places 
it in the firit ſect. of bis fifth claſs, and 
Tournefort in the fifth ſect. of his twenty- 
firſt, The ſpecies are five. 

. Le S. a large portuberant 

y. 

GO'RBELLIED, Adj: luſty ; fat; large; 
having a large and ſwelling belly. * Hang 
ye, gorbellied knaves,” Shak. 

GORE, S. [Sax. ger, Brit.] blood; con- 
gealed blood. f 

To GORE, V. A. to pierce with a wea- 
pon, or the horns of an animal, ſo as to 
make a wound, Among ſemſtreſſes, to 
widen any thing, by ſowing .in a piece of 
cloth. 

GO'RGE, S. in Falconry, the uppermoſt 
bag, ſtomach, or crop of a hawk. Figura- 
tively, the throat, or ſwallow. That which 
is gorged or ſwallowed. 

lo GORGE, V. N. [gerger, Fr.] to fill 
up to the throat. To glut or 1atiate, followed 
by with, To ſwallow. ** The fich has 
gerged the kook.”” |; 

GO'RGED, Adj. in Heraldry, uſed whea 
a crown or coronet is borne round the neck 
of ſome fowl ; or when the neck of a bird 
is of a different colour trom the reſt. 
| GO'RGEOUS, S. [gorgias, old Fr.] fire; 
ſplendid; glittering in various colours; 
pompous ; generally applied to dreſs. 

GO'RGEOUSLY, Adv, in a fplendhd, 


pompous, ſhowy manner. 
, COR. 
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GOV 
©, GO'RGEOUSNESS, S. ſplendor ; luſtre ; 
magnificence ; pompoſity. | 
GO RGE T, S. the piece of armour which 
is worn round the throat, 


|  GRA 


over another, Repularity of behaviour: do- 
minion over the paſſions ; command, or uſe 
of one's limbs or faculties. . Each part de- 
prived of ſupple government. Shak, In Gram. 


GO'RMAND, 8. [gormant, Brit.] a per- | mar, the particular conſtruction any word in 


ſon who cats to exceſs. 
To GO'RMANDIZE, V. N. to cat to 
exceſs. | 
GO'RMANDIZER, S. one who eats to 


$, 
GO'RY, Adj. covered with congealed 
blood. Bloody; murtherous. A gory 
emulation twixt us twain.” Sal. 


GOSLING, S. [of ges, Sax.] a young 


e. 

PL SPEL, 8. [29] implies rather good 
news, than the hi oy of God, as ſome 
imagine, as may be evident from conſidering 
that gudſpial, 111, effengel, Brit. and evanye, 
boot. Noor the ſame lignification, not to men- 
tion that it is confirmed by all tranſlations of 
the New Teſtament; whether in Syriac, Per- 
fe, Æthiopic, Coptic, Ruſſian, Bohemian, 
Teutonic, Daniſh, &c. &c.] the title of 
books containing the hiſtory of the tranſac- 
tions of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour from 
his birth to his aſcenſion. Figuratively, ap- 
plied to ſignify the Chriftian diſpenſation, and 
am infallible ſtandard of truth. 

GO'SSIP, S. [from godfibbe, Sax. ] a per- 
ſon who is the ſponſor for a child at baptiſm. 
Figuratively, one who runs about tatiling 
and pratjng. 

To GOv'SIP, V. N. to chat; to prate ; 
to ſpend time in frivolous diſcourſe, 

GOT”, Preter, and participle of GET, 

GOTTEN, participle paſſive of GET. 

To GO'VERN, V. A. | gouverner, - Fr.] 
to rule over as a ſuperior. Figuratively, to 
direct, influence, manage, or reſtrain. In 
Grammar, to require. Amo governs an 
eccuſative caſe.” In Navigation, to pilot, or 
to direct a ſhip's motions. Neuterly, to keep 
ſuperiority or authority over others, Figu- 
, ratively, to command over others. To be- 
have with haughtineſs and tyzanny. 

GO'VERNABLE, Adj. obedient to com- 
mand, rule, and authority. 

GO'VERNANCE, S. the act of exerci- 
ſing avthority over others. Government, 
The authority of a guardian. Under the 
ſurly Gloſter's governance. Shak. 

GO'VERNANTE, S. [Fr.] a woman 
who has the care of young ladies. See GO- 
VERNESS. 

GO'VERNESS, S. [ gouverneſſe, old Fr.] 
a female inveſted with autority to rule. 
«© The moon, the geverneſi of floods.“ Shak. 
A woman who has the care of inſtructing 

oung ladies. Ihe teacher or miſtreſs of a 
lady's boarding: ſchool. 

GO'VERNMENT, S. 133 Fr. 
an efabliſhment, or dal ration of public 
affairs, The authority exerciſed by magiſ- 
trates over their ſubjects, or, by one perſon | 


1 ſentence requires. 

GOVERNOR, 8. [ gouvernezr, Fr.] one 
who has the ſupreme direction of a thing or 
perſun. One inveſted with ſupreme autho1 i- 


in, any place by warrant or commiſſion from 
the ſupreme ' magiſtrate. One who has the 
care of young gentlemen. 

GOU'GE, S. [Fr.] a chiſſel with a round 


GOUGFE, S. Fr.] in Surgery, a reme- 
dy uſed in venereal complaints to keep the 
paſſage open for the urine. 

GO'URD, S. ſpauborde, Fr.] a plant 
which creeps along the earth like the cu- 
cumber, and produces a yellow fruit of the 
ſize and colour of an orange. 

GOU'T, S. [| goutte, Fr.] in Medicine, 
a painful kind of diſeaſe principally aſſecting 
the joints, ſeated in their ligaments, the ten- 
dons of the muſcles ſubſervient to their mo- 
tions, and the membranes ſurrounding the 
bones, When ſeated in the joints it is called 
arthrites ; when in the feet podagra, and 
when in the hands, cbiragra. A drop. 
60 _— _ | 

GOUT, S. [pronoun 00, Fr. cuts, 
Lat.] a taſte ary or 72 A 
gout for the like ſludies. Weodw. Johnſon 
cenſures this phraſe as affected cant. 

GOUTY, Adj. afflifted with the gout. 
Relating to the gout. Figuratively, ſwelled 
or ſhaped like one that has the gout, | 

GOWN, 8. [ gon, Brit, gonna, Ital.] a 
long loofe upper garment, worn by men, 
A woman's upper garment. The long, looſe, 
habit wotn by thoſe matriculated at univer- 
lities ; by the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed 
_ z or the livery and other _ be- 

ing to a corporation. Figuratively, peace, 
or the dreſs of 6 « He Mars depoſed 
ang gowns to arms made yield.” Dryd. 

GOW'/NED, Adj. wearing a gown. 

GOW'NMAN, S. one matriculated at an 
univerſity. A ſtudent; a clrgyman; a 
lawyer, &c. 

To GRA'BBLE, V, N. to grope; to 
ſearch. 

GRACE, S. [Fr. gratia, Lat.] favour, 
or kindneſs. Virtue, or the effe of the di- 
vine influence, Pardon. A Kindneſs; A 
rivilege, or favour conferred. Elegant be- 
— or the air and appearance ith 
any thing is done, Beauty, an embelliſh- 
\me-t; ornament; flower; or perfection. 
« Ry their hands, the grace of kings muſt 
die.” Shak, A phyfica virtue, or power. 
% Mickle is the powerful grace that lies jn 
plants.“ Shak, The title of a duke. A 


tit ude 


ty in a ſtate. One who preſides over, or rules | 


ſhort prayer ſaid at meals, expreſſive of gra- 


with x 


GRA 
nude to the divine providence for ſupplying 
our neceſlities. One of the heathen deities, 
ſuppoſed to beſtow beauty. 

To GRA'CE, V. A. to adorn, embel- 
liſh, ſet off, or recommend, - To confer an 
honour on a perſon; to dignify or raiſe by 
m a of favour. - ** Grac'd by a nod.“ 
d. To favour, or honour, ** Nor grac'd 
with kind adieu.“ Dryd. 
GRA'CED, Adj. beautiful; graceful, 
The properelt and beſt grac d men that 
ever I ſaw,” Sidney. Virtuous; regular 
chaſte; conſiſtent with dignity and decorum. 
More like a tavern or a brothel than a 
jrac'd palace.” Shak, | 

GRA'CEFULLY, Adv, elegantly ; ma- 
jeſtically. 

GRA'CEFULNESS, S. elegance. Dig- 
nity joined with beauty. 

GRACELESS, Adj. without any virtue, 
either religious, or moral. Without a ſenſe 
of duty to, or any influence ariſing from the 
favour of, God. Wicked or impious. 

GRA'CES, S. [ſeldom uſed in the plural] 
joined with god, favour or eſteem. 

GRA'CIOUS, Adj. C gracieux, Fr.] mer- 
ciful z benevolent; kind ; favourable ; or 
beſtowing favours. Acceptable; received 
vith pleaſure. Virtuous or good, ** Their 
iſſue not being gracious.” Shak, Excellent, 
graceful, or becoming, 

GRA'CIOUSLY, Adv. with kind con- 
deſcenſion. In a favourable manner. 

GRA'*CIOUSNESS S. kind condeſcen- 
ſion. A favourable manner. 
GRADA'TION, S. [Fr. of gradus, Lat.] 
a regular progreſs or advance from one de- 
gree to another, or ſtep by ſtep. An ar- 
tan gement of proofs riſing out of, and in- 
. the firength of thoſe which pre- 
cede, 

GRA'DUAL, Adj. ¶ graduel, Fr.] pro- 
ceeding by 2 Advancing ſtep by ſtep, 
er from one ſtage to another, 

GRA DUAL, S. [ gradus] a flight of 
ſteps. *©* Before the grudua! proſtrate they 
dor d.“ Dryd. 

CRADU+/LITY, S. a regular progreſ- 
hon, er advancing by degrees. The gra- 
_ of opacity.” Brown, 

GRADUALLY, Adv. by degrees, In 
regular progreſſion ; by ſteps. 

To GRA'DUATE, V. A. [of gradut, 
Lat.] to dignity with a degree in an univer- 
ity. To mark with degrees, in meaſur ing. 
* He graduates his thermometers.” Derham. 
in Chemiſtry, to raiſe to a higher place or 
ralue in the ſcale of metals. To heighten or 
improve. 

RA FF, or GRA FT, S. 47 Fr.] 
n Gardening, the ſhoot of a tree inſerted in, 
ind becoming one with another tree, 

ToGRAFT,V, A. | grefer Fr.] to take 2 
hoot from one tree, and inſert it into another, 
that both may unite cloſely, and become one 
No. XIII. 


G R A 
tree. To inſert into a place, or body, to which 
it did not originally belong. Figuratively, to 
join or unite one thing ſo as ty receive ſup- 
port from another. Uſed with en or upon, 
*© Graft my love immortal on thy fame. * 
Pope. Among ſempſtreſſes, &c. to mend, 
by joining a piece, in a particular manner, 
to a garment, | 
RAIN, S. | grawn, Brit. graine, Fr. 
granum, Lat.] a ſingle feed of corn or fruit, 
Figuratively, corn, Any minute particle. ' 
Any thing proverbially ſmall. Joined with 
allocuance; ſome ſmall indulgence, which im- 
plies, a remiſſion of rigour or ſeverity. ** He 
whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with 
ſome grains of allewance."”” Addiſ. A weight 
uſed in phyſic, twenty of which make one 
ſeruple; in troy weight, twenty-four make 
a penny weight. The direction in which 
the fibres of wood, leather, &c. grow. In 
Dying, a method of communicating colours, 
ſoas to make them more laſting than in the 
common way, this is done by dying the 
commodities before they are wrought in 
the loom, &c. Figuratively, a colour. 
% Sky-tinftur'd grain. Par. Leſt. The 
form of the rurface, with regard to ſmooth- 
neſs, roughneſs, or the ſize of the conſtitus 
ent fibres, or particles of a body. Bringing 
its rowghneſs to a very fine grain.” Newt, 
Opt. Temper ; diſpoſition ; incl nation. 
Though much againſt the grain forced to 
retire,” Dryd. f 

GRA'INED, Adj. rough, or weather- 
beaten. ** Then now this grained face of 
mine be hid.“ Shak. ; 

GRA'INS, S. [it hes no ſingular in this 
ſenſe] the huſks of malt after beer has Leen 
made, 

GRA'INY, Adj. full of corn or ſeeds. 

GRAMINIUVOROUS, Adj. [of gramen, 
and woro, Lat.] eating, or liviog upen graſs. 
„The graminivorous kind.“ Sharp. 
GRAMMAR, S. [ grammaire, Fr.] the 
art which teaches the rules for ſpeaking, or 
writing any language properly. Figurative» 
ly, an expreſſion agreeable to the rules of 
ammar. A book which delivers rules-for 
ipeaking or writing a language with pro» 
priety. Grammar-ſchool, is a place where 
the claſſics are taught. 

GRAM MARIAN, wg Fr.] 
one who is ſkillful in, the rules of gram- 
mar, | 
GRAMMA'TICAL, Adj. { Fr. of gram- 
maticus, Lat.] belonging or relating to gram- 
mar. Conſiſtent with the propricty of a7 
language. 
GRAMMA'/TICALLY, Adv. agreeabl 
to the rules of grammar. 
GRAMATICA4'STER, S. [Lat.] a mere 
verbal critic, or low græammatian. A word 
of reproach and contempt. : 
GRA'MPLE, S. | grerple, Fr. granckio, 


| 


Ital.] a crab- fich. 
3 $ GRA'M- 


* niverous birds. Arbuth. : 
GRA'NNAM, S. grandmother, A how: 
word, uſed only in burleſque, 


| GRA 
GRA'MPUS, S. a large fiſh ſomething of] 


GRA 


To GRANT, v. A. [of gerant, Fr. 


the whale kind, te admit or allow a thing not proved. Tg ho 
GRANA'DO, S. a hollow ball or ſhell, | beſtow ſomething which cannot be claimed, Fi 
of iron, braſs, glaſs, or putter's earth, filled] GRANT, S. the act of giving a thing 2 
with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuſee to| which cannot be claimed as a right. The fir 
ive it fire. There are two ſorts, that which [thing granted. A conceſtion, or admiſſion ſte 
s thrown by a mortar, and called a bemb ;| of ſomething in a diſpute, tut 
but that which is thrown by the hand more] GRA'NTABLE, Adj. that which may er 
roperly bears this name, and is comme 4 y be yielded to another, though he cannot = 
called a band anado. claim it. h | 
GRA*NARY, S. [ granariam, Lat.] a4 CRANTE'E, S. in Law | = 
florehouſe for corn. [ J whom a grant is made. 2 the 
GRA NAT E, S. [from granum, — 2 GRANTHAM, a town of Lincolnſtire, on 
kind of marble ſo called from it reſembling | with a market on Saturdays, and five fairs; 42 
ains in its variegations ; more m_ on the fifth Monday in Lent, for horned 17 
pelt Granite, A precious ſtone of a high|cattle, horſes, and ſheep 3 on Holy Thurſ- 4 
red colour, ſo called from the reſemblance it| day, for ſheep and horſes z on July 10, Oe- Cl 
bears to that of 2 kernel of a pomegranafe, 4 26, and December 17, for horned 
it is _—_ named a garnet. The oriental! cattle and horſes. It is ſeated on a bottom on 
are by far the beſt. the river M hitham, and is a noted place, her 
GRAND, Adj. ¶ Fr. grandis. Lat.] great, | with a good free ſchool, and a handſome of 
Hluſtrious, powerful, applied to place or dig- church, famous for its high ſpire, which — 
nity. Splendid or magnificent, applied to ſeems to lean on one (ide, It is a COrpora- hve 
appearance. Noble, ſublime, or lofty, ap- tion, ſends two members to parliament, and apF 
plied to ſentiments or ſtyle. has the title of an earldom. It is 21 miles Boe 
GRA'NDAM, or GRANDA'ME, S. N. by W. of Stamford, 14 8. by E. of 

a term of conſanguinity, denoting the father's | Newark, and 104 N. by W. from London. ( 
or mother's mother. Figuratively, an old] Lon. 16. 55. lat. 52. 50, ame 
decrepit woman. To the grandame hag.” | GRA'NTOR, 8. the perſon that grant hof 
Dryd. © any thing to another, by 
_ GRAND- CHILD, &. the ſon or daughter] GRA'NULARY, Adj. [from granule and 
of a perſon's ſon or dauyhter, ſmall and compact, reſembling a ſmall grain trat 
GRA'ND-DAUGHTER, S. che daughter; To GRA'NULATE, v. N. r cica 
of a ſon or daughter, Fr.] to be formed into ſmall particles. Ac an! 
GRANDE E, S. grand, Fr. grandi, tively, to break into ſmall maſſes or grains Ita! 
Lat.] a perſon of rank, di * or power. To raife in inequalities. Granulated intc ſent 
GRANDEUR, S. rr. ſplendor, pomp, a wultitude of glandules.” Ray. whi 
or magnificence, applied to rank and external] GRANULA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the d 0 gral 
appearance, Elevation or ſublimity, applied | forming into ſmall maſſes like grains. ook 


to ſentiment or language. 
GRA'ND-FATHER, S. the father of a 


GRA'NULE, S. a particle. A fmal 
compact particle reſembling a ſeed or grain. £ 


rſon's father or mother. GRA'NULOUS, Adj. full of little grain in 
GRA NDSIRE, S. a ndfather. In {or ſeeds. 
Poetry, oy anceſtor, In the pedigree of a4 GRA'PB, S. [ „Fr. „ Ita a ga 
horſe, the horſe that hegot the dam or horſe [trappa, Belg.} a ſingle berry of the vine G 
from whence that which is mentioned pro- | which grows in cluſters. ing 
cee ded. GRA'PHICAL, Adj. [from ypaqw, Gr. G 
GRANDSON, S. the fon of a perſon's | appearing as if written, Well deſcribed o mad: 
ſon or daughter. | delineated, ** The letters will grow me dow! 
GRA'NGE, S. [Fr.] a farm. A barn, large and grapbical.” Bacon. | able 
or threſhing floor. A farm houſe. GRA'PHICALLY, Adv. well deſcribed ens, 
' GRANITE, S. f granit, Fr. of granum, [deſcribed minutely. kh 
Lat. becauſe repreſenting ſmall grains or GRAPNEL, 8. ſgrapis, Fr.] a ſraa wear 
— a ſtone or marble compoſed of anchor belonging to a litt le veſſel. rubb 
eparate and very large concretions, rudely] To GRA/BPLE, V. N. [grappan, geaf an 
compacted together, of great hardneſs, giv- plan, Sax. ] to lay faſt hold on a perſon lik the e 
ing fire when ſtruck with ſteel; fermenting | wreſtlers. To engage in cloſe fight. Ac Neut 
with acids, and imperfeQly calcinable in a tively, to faſten, unite, or join inſeparab] hurt. 
eat fire, f © Grapples you to the heart and love of us. impo 
GRANUVVOROUS, Adj. ſ[granum, Lat. |Shak. To ſeize, or lay faſt hold of. 2 
a due 


and vcro, Lat.] 8 upon grain. Gra- 


GRA PPLE, S. a cloſe combat or engag 

ment. An iron inſtrument to faſten © 

ſhip to another. 21 
GRA'SIER, 8. Sce GRAZ IER. 


GRA 
To GRA'SP, V. A. [gra tare, Ital.] to 
t 


wy hold faſt in the hand with the fingers ſhut, 
J Figuratively, 'to ſcize, or catch at. Neuterly, 
= to catch, or endeavour to ſeize, To ſtruggle, 
1 ſtrive, or grapple; perhaps a corruption in- 
* ſtead of gaſp. ** As one that graſpt and 
tugg'd for life.“ Shak, To gripe; to en- 
may croach. © Who graſps arid graſps till he 
net can hold no more. Oryd. 
GRA'SP, S. the gripe or ſeizure - of the 
110 hand. The act of holding a thing faſt in 
the hand with the fingers ſhut or doubled 


over it. Figuratively, poſſeſſion, or hold. 
„ The whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's 
£4 .”” Shak. The power or opportunity of 

izing. Had it within their greſp. 


Clarend. 


Boerbaawve's Academ. Lef. Vol. I. 
To GRASS, V. N. to produce graſs. 


in graſs. 


a garden, &c. covered with graſs. 


ing in graſs. 


ens, in which fires are made, 


any thing harſh or vexatious. To offend 


importunity. 
GRA TEFUL, Adj. [ gratus, Lat.] having 
a due ſenſe of benefits conferred, and being 
both to acknowledge and return them. 
lealing ; agreeable ; delightful ; delicious. 
GRATEEULLY, Agr, ig a mauner 


GRA'SPER, S. one who ſeizes or graſps. 

GRA'SS, S. [gras, Goth.] the common 
herbage of the fields, or: which cattle feed, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. Al fleſb 
is graſs ; though by ſome taken to be expreſ- 
live of its frail and tranſient ſlate ; may be 
applied in its literal ſenſe, as appears trom 


GRAS'HOV PER, S. a (mall inſcct, found 
among the ſummer graſs, named from its 
hopping, for which it is remarkably formed 
by nature with brawny thighs, long, flender 
and ſtrong legs, &. Though our poets! 
tranſlate the cicada of the Latins, and the 
cicala of the Italians by this word, yet it is 
an impropriety, becauſe not only Latin and 
Italian authors, but likewiſe Homer repre- 
ſents them as having a ſhrill muſical note, 
which can by no means be applied to our 
graſhopper. In Scripture, it is uſed as a 
proverbial expreſſion to denote ſomething 


uy ſmall. 
RA'SSINESS, S. the ſtate of abounding 
RA'SSPLAT, S. a piece of ground in 
GRA'SSY, Adj. covered with, or abound- 


GRA'TE, S. [cratet, Lat.] a partition 
made with iron bars, &c. placed at the win- 
dows of priſons, or cloyſters. An immove- 
able receptacle with iron bars, fixed in kitch- 


To GRATE, V. A. [pratter, Fr.] to 
wear off the particles from any thing by 
rubbing it on a rough body. To offend by 


the car by a harſh and diſagreeable ſound. 
Neuterly, to rub hard, fo as to offend or 
hurt. To offcad either by oppreſſion or 


GRA 


willing to acknowledge and repay a proper 
ſenſs of the obligation ariſing from a tavour 
or benefit received. In a pleaſing or agree 
able manner. 

GRA'TEFULNESS, S. gratitude. The 
quality of being agreeable, or affording de- 
hight or pleaſure. 

GRA'TER, S. grateir, Fr.] a kind of 
inſtrument formed of tin punched in holes, 
with which ſoft things are xubbed to powder. 

GRATIFICA'TION, S. [Fr. gratificatic, 
Lat.] the act of pleaſing. The act of an- 
{weiing the cravings of the ſenſual appetites, 
Pleaſure. Delight. A reward, or recom- 
pence. The laſt ſenſe is cenſured by Johnſon 
as low; let others judge whether he has 
reaſon for ſo doing. . 

To GRA'TIEY, v. A. [grotifier, Fr.] 
to indulge ; to pleaſe by compliance. To 
do a thing in order to pleaſe or delight. To 
requite, or reward, ** Þ'll gratify you for 
your trouble,” 

GRA'TINGLY, Adv. harſhly; oſſen- 
ſively; in ſuch a manner as to offend che 
ears with an harſh and diſagreeable ſound. 

GRA'TIS, Adv. [Lat.] for nothing, 
Without receiving any thing in return. 

GRA'TITUDE, S. a virtue, conliſting 
in a due ſenſe of a benefit received, together 
with a readineſs to return the ſame. 

GRATUITOUS, Adj. [| gratuitus, Lat. 
gratuit, Fr.] voluntary. Alſerted without 
proof. This gratuitous declination of 
atoms.” Ray. 

GRATU'ITOUSLY, Adv. without claim 
or merit. Without proof, 

GRATU'ITY, S. ſgrotuite, Fr.] a free 
gift; a preſent; an acknowledgment; a 
compenſation. 

To GRA'TULATE, V. A. [gretulatus, 
Lat. ] to congratulate, To compliment with 
expreſſions of joy on account of ſucceſs, of 
_—_ good in poſſeſſion, or eſcape from ſome 

anger. 

GRATULA'TION, S. { gratulatio, Lat. ] 
falutations made by exprefling joy. Com- 
pliments exprefling joy on account of ſuc- 
ceſs, the poſſeſſion of ſome good, prefer- 
ment, or eſcape from danger. An expreſſ- 
fron of joy © The earth — gave ſigns of 
gratulatian Par. Loft, 
GRA'TULATORY, Adj. expreſſing joy 
for the ſucceſs of another, Congratula- 


tory. 
GRAVE, S. er Sax. groft] a hole 
dug in the ground whercin a dead body is to 
be buried. X 

To GRA'VE, V. A. [preter graved, par- 
ticiple paſſ. graven, of grafan, Sax.] to 
copy pictures or writiags with a ſharp pointed 
inſtrument, on wood, copper, or pewter, in 
order to be printed on paper. To carve, or 
form any image or ſtatue by means of a * 


chiſſel. What profiteth the grauen image 
383 that 


GRA 


That the maker thereof hath graven it.“ 


Hab. ii. 11. To inter, entomb, or bury. 
To clean, caulk, or ſcrape the bottom of a 
ſhip, from +rauven, Belg, to ſcrape. Neu- 
terly, to write or form letters on a hard 
ſubſtance by means of a ſharp pointed inſtru- 
ment. 

GRAVE, Adj [Fr. gravis, Lat.] ſolemn; 
ſerious, Ot a modeit, plain colour. Not 
ſharp or acute, applied to ſound. Credible ; 
not flighty, applied to writings or ſtile. The 
graveſt of their writers.“ Grew. 

GRAVEL, S. [gravier, Fr, gravella, 
Ital.] a kind of earth uſed for walks in 
gardens, the finer part 'of which is yellow, 
and appca's Ike a large gritted ſand, In 
Phyſic, a diſeaſe in the kidneys or bladder, 
occalioned by a pritty collection of matter 
therein, whereby the due ſecretion and ex- 
cretion of the urine is impeded, from pra- 
eelle, Fr. When this ſabſtance forms a hard 
maſs, it is celled the ſtone. 

To GRA'VEL, V. A. to pave, or cover 
with gravel. Figuratively, to puzzle, put to 


GRE 


&c. This pariſh, with that of Milton, con- 
liſts of about 700 houſes, moſtly ſmall, and 
built with bricks ; the ſtreets are alſo narrow, 
but paved with flints. The chief employ- 
ment of the labouring people is ſpinning of 
hemp, to make nets for fiſhing, and ropes. 
It is alſo famous for gardening, the beſt aſpa- 
ragus being produced here of any in the 
kingdom. 

GRAVVDITY, S. [pgraviditas, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being with child. The ſigns of 
| gravidity.”” Arbutb. 

GRA'VING, S. any piece engraved, 
Zarved work. 

To GRA'VITATE, v. N. [from gravis, 
Lat.] to tend to the center. 

GRAVITA'TION, S. the act of tending 
to the center, 

GRA'VITY, S. [gravitas, Lat.] weight; 
heavineſs. The power by which bodies na- 
turally tend to the center. Abſclute gravity, 
is that property which is in all bodies, in 
proportion to their __—_ of matter with- 
out any regard to their bulks; or the whole 


force by which any body tends downwards, 
Relative gravity, is the exceſs of gravity in 
one body above that of another of cqual 
bulk, and is always as the quantity of matter 
under thoſe dimenſions. Gravity, applied to 
the nature of actions, denotes their nature, 


a ſtand, or embarraſs a perſon with ſome 
difficulty he cannot ſolve. In Farriery, to 
hurt the foot of a horſe,- by ſmall ſtones, or 
gravel, which gets in between the ſhoe and 
hoof. 
 GRA'VELESS, S. without a grave or 


tomb. 
GRA'VELLY, Adj. [grawvaleux, Fr.] con- 
ſilting of gravel. 


GRAVELY, Adv. in a ſolemn, or ſerious 


manner; oppoſed to levity or mirth. -With- 
cut gaudincſs or ſhow, applied to dreſs or 
{tile. | 


GRA'VENESS, S. ſeriouſneſs. Solem- 


or quality; but when applied to crimes, their 
atrociouſneſs. Applied to the countenance, 
or behaviour; ſeriouſneſs, ſolemnity, or 
a-ajeſt . 

12 GRAVY, S. the juice which runs from 
meat when not too much done. 

GRA'Y, Adj. [prag, Sax. grou, Dan. 
rayw, Belg.] white with a mixture of 


nity. A behaviour free from levity, or the} black. M hite or hoary with age; blue with 


ſudden burſt of miith, and regulated by wiſ- 
dom and ſob icty. 

GRA'VER, S. ſgraveur, Fr.] an en- 

raver. The ſharp pointed inſtrument uſed 
an engraver. 

GRAVESEND, a town of Kent, with 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and two faifs, on April 24, and November 
25, for horſes and all other goods, cloaths, 
and toys. It is ſeated on the banks of the 
Thames, and is a place of great reſort, be- 
cauſe it is the common landing place for ſca- 
men and ſtrangers in their paſſages to Lon- 
don, there being tilt boats ready to carry 
them every tide, It is well ſtocked with 
houſes of entertainment ; and here is a block- 
houſe over againſt Tilbury fort. A preat 
part of it was burnt down with the church in 
1727, which has been fince rebuilt as 
one of the fifty new churches, and the 
houſes are much handſomer than before. 
It is commonly called the corporation of 
Graveſend and Milton, theſe two places being 
united under the goverament of a mayor, 12 


aldermen, 24 common council, a towne-clerk, | 


a mixture of black, reſembling the colour 
of aſhes. Applied to the light of the cloling 
or opening day, dark. ' 


GRA'Y-BEARD, 8. figuratively, an old 
man; uſed in contempt. © Afraid to tell 
gray-beards the truth. Shak. 

GRA'YNESS, S. the quality of being 

ray. 
; To GRA'ZE, V. N. [grafian, Sax.] to 
feed on graſs. To produce graſs. Figura- 
tively, to move or devour. ** The fire per- 
petually prazed."* Bac. To bruſh in paſſing, 
to touch lightly ; generally applied to a bu!- 
let. Like to he bullet's grazing.” Shak, 
To eat graſs. * Lambs with wolves ſhall 
raxze the verdant mead.“ Pope. 

GRA'ZIER, S. one who feeds or breeds 
cattle for food. 

GREA'SE, S, ¶graiſſe, Fr.] the ſoft part 
of the fat of animals. a 

To GRE'ASE, V. A. to ſmear, or anoint 
with greaſe, Figuratively, to bribe or cor- 
rupt with preſents, ** The greas'd ad vocate. 


d. 
GREASINESS, S. fatneſi 


CREASY» 
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— Adj. oily; fat, ſpotted; cor- 

ulent. 

GREA'T, Adj. [great, Sax. great, Belg.] 
Having any quality in a high degree. Long, 
applied to time, or duration. Chief or prin- 
eipal. „ The great Seal.“ Shak, High in 
rank. IIluſtrious, or eminent. Great in 
might.“ Fer. x. 6, Majeſtic, or grand in 
aſpeft o mein. She walks ſerenely great,” 
Waller, Haughty, ſwelling, or proud, 
Great with, familiar, intimately acquainted, 
4 Thoſe that are great with them.“ Bac. 

Teeming, or with Fad. with matter ; difh- 
cult; hard; grievous, © It is no great mat- 
ter to live lovingly with good-natured, and 
mcek perſons. . Tayhr. In pedigree, it is 
added in every ſtep of aſcending conſangui- 
nity beyond a father or grandfather, and in 
every ſtep of deſcending conſanguinity be- 
yond a grandſon : Thus a great grandſon is 
the ſon of a perſon's grandſon, A preat 
grandfather, the father of a perſon's grand- 
father. 

GREAT-BELLIED, Adj, 
„% (rear bellied women.” Shak. 

To GRE ATEN, V. N. to enlarge; to 
make great; powerful or rich. After 
they ſought to g/ eaten themſelves in Italy.“ 
Raleigh. 

GREATLY, Adv. in a great degree, very 
much. Nobly; in an illuſtrious manner. 
% Thou greatly didſt expire Dryzd. Cou- 
rageouſly, bravely. ** Grearly turn their 
backs againſt the foe.“ Adj. An iroaical 
expreſſion, 

GRE'ATNESS, S. largeneſs, applied to 
nantity, fize, or number, Excels, ariſing 
rom a comparative view of things. An high 
degree of any quality. High place or digui- 
ty; large extent, or influence, applied to 
power or empire. A conſciouſneſs of ſupe- 
rior birth or rank. Tis not of pride or 
— he cometh not on board.“ Bac. 

lagnanimity, nobleneſs, or a ſtate wherein 
a perſon is above doing or thinking of low 
and mean things. Greatzeſs of mind and 
nobleneſs.” Par, Lal. Grandeur ; ſtate; 
magnificence; largeneſs, applied to ſize, 
Greatneſs with Timon- brings all Brobdig- 
nag before your thought. Pope. 

GRE/CISM, S. greciſmus, Lat.] a con- 
ſtruction, or idiom, peculiar to the Greek 
language. | 

GREEDILY,: Adv. in an eager, haſty, 
or ravenous manner, . 

GRE EDINESS, S. [ gredigneſe, * ra- 
venouſgeſs. Figuratively, cagerneſs of ap- 
petite or deſire. 

GREEDY, Adj. [gredig, Sax. ] ravenous; 
hungry; incited with a violent defire of food. 
Figuratively, eager; vehemen:ly deſirous ; ge- 
neraily taken in a bad ſenſe, for the effects 
of an inſatiably covetous diſpoſit on of mind. 


pregnant. 


£ 
* 
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| GREEN, Adj. [pgrene, Sax.] having co- 
lour reſembling graſs. Figuratively, flouriſh- 
ing ; freſh, undecayed. New, or lately made, 
* A green wound.“ Having its juice, oppo- 
ſed to dry, and applied to wood. Not well 
roaſted ; half raw, applied to meat. We 
ſay the meat is green, when half roaſted,” 
Nam. Unripe; immature ; young; allud- 
ing to fruits being green when in their firſt 
ſtare, before they are ripe. * Green geeſe." 
ortim. : 
GREEN, S. the colour of graſs. In Op- 
tics, it is one of the original or primary rays 
of light ; but in dying is cauſed by com- 
pounding blue and yellow, &c, As this 
colour refreſhes the ſight, the goodneſs of 
providence is manifeſt in cauſing it to be re- 
f-Qed from the ſurface ſof vegetables, prefet- 
ably to any other. Figuratively, a plain 
covered with graſs, In C:okery, uſed in 


boiled, and are of this colour. 

To GRE'EN, V. A. to make 2 preen co- 
lour. ©*Green'd all the year.'” Ton. 

GREENCLOTH, S. a board held in the 
counting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for 
taking cognizance of all matters ot govern- 
ment and juſtice within the king's court 
royal; and for correcting all the ſervants 
chat offend, 

GREENFINCH, S. [grurfine, Teut.] a 
bird fo called from its colour. 

GREENGAGE, S. 2 ſpecies of plum, of 
a green colour. 

GREENHOUSE, S. a houſe or place in 
which exotics or tender plants are kept from 
the inclemenciesof ourclimate, and furniſhed 
with ſuch a degree of heat as is proper to 
make them grow, a 
F GREENISH, Adj. ſomewhat green. 

GREENLY, Adj. with a greenith colour. 
Figuratively, newly; freſhly ; immaturely. 
Pale, or wan. Þ cannot look greenly,"” 
Shak. 

GREENNESS, S. the quality of being 
green, applied to vegetables. Figuratively, 
a ſtate of immaturity, or unripeneſs. Freſh. 
neſs; fall of vigour ; before it has ſuffered 
any decay. Newneſs, 

GRE'ENSICENESS, S. in Medicine, a 
diforder incident to virgins, fo called from 
the paleneſs of countenance with which it is 
attended. 

GZEENSWARD,or GRE'ENS WORD, 
Adj. the turf on which graſs grows 

GREENWICH, a town in Kent, five 
miles E. of London, noted for its magnifi- 
cent hoſpital for decayed ſeamen, its delight - 
ſul park, and its aſtronamical obſervatory, 
The hoſpital is thought to be the fineſt ſtrue - 
ture of this kind in the world ; and its no- 
ble hall is finely painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, It was formerly noted for its — 

. * 


the plural for thoſe plants which ate eaten 
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where Queen Elizabeth was born 3 but that 


was pulled down, and what js ſo called now 
ſerves for apartmeuts for the governor of the 


G RI 
great unea ſineſs. 66 Grieve fly vexcd," 
Heoker. 
GRIE'/VOUSNESS, 8. ſorrow ; pain; 


hoſpital, and the ranger of the park. The} oppreſſion or wretthedneſs, ** The grievouſ- 


King's yatchs generally lye at this place. 

GREEN WOOD, S. wood conſidered as 
it appears when its leaves are out; uſed 
ſometimes as a ſingle word, © To the green- 
avoed ſhade he took his way.“ Dryd. 

To GREET, V. A, [pretan, prettan, 

Sax. ] To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpett. To 
congratulate, To wiſh health, To ſend or 
2 compliments at à diſtance. To meet, 
ke thoſe that go to pay their compliments 
or congratulations. “ Our eyes, unhappy, 
never greeted more.” Poge, Nemerly, to 
meet and ſalute, 

GRE'ETER, S. one that ſalutes or pays 

is compliments to another, 

GREETING, S. ſalutation, or compli- 
ment, A diſtant compliment paid to a per- 
ſon, wiſhing his welfare, | 

GREGA'RIOUS, Adj. [pregarius, Lat. 
afembling in flocks or 8 ; 

GRE'NADE, S. See GRANADO, This 

ſeems the moſt proper ſpelling. 
_ GRE'NADIER, S. þpreradier, Fr.] a tall 
ſoldier, armed with a firelock ung, and a 
pouch full of T from whence the 
name is deriyed. 

GREW, Preter, of Grow, 

GRE'Y, Adj. See GRAY. 

GREYHOUND, S. a tall fleet hound. 

To GRVDE, V. N. [pridare, Ital.] to 
cut; to make way by cutting. The gri- 
ding ſword.” Par. Le. A word clegant, 
but not in uſe. Zobnſon. 

' GRIDY'RON, s. Cm grind, III. a 
rate and iron] a frame or prate of iron 
rs placed parallel to each other, uſed to 


Areſs victuals over a fire. 


GRIEF, S. [pronounced preef, from 


27if, Brit.] ſorrow ; a grievance, oppreſſion 
or injury, of grief, Fr. For redrets of all 
theſe griefi.”* Shak. Pain. 

GRIE'VANCE, S. that which makes a 

fon uncaſy. A ſtate of uneaſineſs. 
' To GRIEVE, V. A. [pronounced greeve, 
grever, Fr.] to afffict; to hurt. To make 
a perſon uneaſy by ſome unkind action. 
Neuterly, to be ſorrowful on account of the 
loſs of ſomething in which a perſon de- 
lighted, 
 *GRIE'VINGLY, Adj forrowfully. 

GRIE'VOUS, Adj. | gravis, Lat] afflic- 
give. Cauling forrow. Expreſſing great un- 
eaſineſs. Grieves complaints.“ Clay. 
Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes, ** It 
was 2 grievous t.uit.” Shak, Uſed adver- 
| Þially to expreſs a great degree. He was 

ievous ſick. Shak. i, e. dangerouſly. | 
* GRIE'VOUSLY, Adv. with great of- 
Fence, diſcontent, or ill will, uſed with tale 
1% How rievouſly the matter was talen. 


Enalles, Prodigouſly, or fo as to occaſion 


neſs of war. Tſai. xxi. 15. 

GRIFFIN, S. [it ſhould rather be writ- 

(of: or gryphen, as it is derived from 
,} a fabled animal, ſaid to be generated 
ween a lion and an eagle. 

GRIG/, S. in its primery ſenſe, applied 
to any thing below the natural ſize, A vey 
ſmall ſpecies of eels. Figuratively, a merry, 

aclive and jocoſe perſon, 

To GRILL. v. N. grille, Fr.] to broil 
meat on a gridiron, 

GRI'M, Adj. ¶ grimma, Sax. grimmur, 1.) 
having a herce or ſullen countenance. Hide- 
ous ; fnghttul ; ugly. © Crim-viſag'd war 

has ſmooth'd his wiinkled Front.“ Lat. 

GRIMA'CE, S. Fr. fee GRIM} a dif- 
tortion of the countenance, An air of af- 
fectation. Vice in a vizard, to avoid 
grimace—allows all freedom.” Gran. 

GRIME, S. [from grim] dirt that is in- 
grained and not caſily to be waſked off. 

To GRUME, V A. to dirt fo as it ran- 
not be eaſily waſked off. 

GRI/MLY, Adv. in a terrible, hideous, 
horrible fierce, ſtern, or ſullen manrer, 

GRI'MNESS, S. a lock which proceeds 
from the ſullenneſs or ſternneſs of a perſon's 
diſpoſition. 

To GRIN, V. N. [prinnian, Sax.] to 
place the teeth together and withdraw the 
lips, uſed both as a ſign of mirth and pain. 

GRIN, S. the act of ſhowing the teeth, 
uſed as an effect of mirth, or anguiſh, 

GRI'N, S. [Sax.] a trap, or ſnare. 
% 7he prin ſhall take him by the heel.” 

ob xviil. 9. 

To GRVYND, V. A. [preter and partici- 
ple paſſ. ground, grindan, Sax. ] to reduce to 
powder by attrition or rubbing. To ſharpen 
or fmooth by rubbing on ſomething herd. 
To rub one againſt another. Figuratively, 
to harraſs or oppreſs by extortion, © 10 
grind the poor.” To ſharpen an inſtru» 
ment on a round ſlone, which is turned a- 
bout the while. Neuterly, to perform the 
act of grinding: To move a mill, To fix 
the teeth cloſe and move them ſo as to make 
a noiſe. To be moved as in the act of 


| ten 
Ye 
bet 


grinding, or eating. Smeary foam atts 


o'er my grinding jaws.” Rewe. 

GRINDER, S. one who grinds. The 
inſtrument of grinding. The broad back 
tecth, made flat and broad at top, ſomewhat 
uneven and rugged, that by means of their 
knobs and little cavities, they may the better 
retain, grind and mix the aliment. In irony 
the teeth in general are called by this name. 

GRINDLESTONE, or GRVUNDSTONE, 
S. * tone whereon edged tools are ſharp- 
ened. 


R 3, ho 1 g 
GRINER, S. one u grins. GRIN- 


Q 


ate ̃ ee , carr 


GRO 
GRINNINGLY, Adv. in a grinning, 


manner. 

To GRT PE, V. A. [greipan, Goth. gri- 

„Sax. ] to ſqueeze in the hand with the 

fingers cloſed over it. To catch cagerly ; to 
ſeire. To clutch, or cluſe, To pioch, 

reſs, or ſqueeze, Neuterly, to pinch the 
belly to give the cholic, or looſeneſs. 

GRT'PE, S. [ſce the verb] a graſp of the 
hand or paw. A ſqueeze, or preſſure, Fi- 
guratively, oppreſſion, or extortion, Af- 
Hiction, or pinching diſtreſs, In the plural, 
the belly-ach ; the cholic. 

GRIPER, S. an oppreſſor. An uſurer: 
An extortioner. 

GRIPINGLY, Adv. attended with a 
pain in the belly ; uſuriouſly, 

GRISKIN, 8. [griſgin, Ir] the back 
bone of a hog. | 

 GRISLY, Adj. [griſlic, Sax.] dreadful ; 
horrid ; cauſing fear or an apprehenſion of 


ger. 

GRI'ST, S. [Sax, from grindan, Sax.] 
cotn to be ground. Figuratively, a ſupply 
of proviſion, To bring grift to the mill, is a 
figurative and — e222 for pro- 
ducing profit or advantage. 

GRISTLE, S. {Sax. griſte, Sax.] in Ana- 
tomy, a cartilage, very elallie, tough, and 
next in hardneſs to a bone. 

GRUISTLY, Adj. cartilaginous ;z having 
the nature or properties of a griſtle, 

GRIT, S. [get, Sax. | bran, or the 
coarſe part of + Oats huſked and coarſe- 

ground, Sand; & particle of ſand, 

GRI'TTINESS, S. ſandineſs, The qua- 
lity of abounding in grit. 

- GRY TTY, Adj. full of ſandy particles. 

GRUVZZLE, S. [griſaille, Fr} a colour 
formed of a mixture of white and black ; 


ay. 
Jar ZzLED, Adj. conſiſting of black 
and white lirs; gray. 

To GRO AN, V. N. ſg-anian, Sax. ] to 
breathe with a hoarſe or dull noiſe when a 
perſon is in pain or agony. 

GRO'AN, S. [grws, Brit.] a deep ſigh, 
attended with a hoarſe noiſe, made by per- 
ſ-os in pain. Figuratively, any 


' ſound. 


GRO'AT, S. [pronounced graut, groe, 
Belg.] a ſilver coin, in value four - pence. 
Greats in the plural, ſigniſies oats with the 
bulls taken off. 

GRO'CER, S. [it ſhould be written 

er from groſs, a large quantity ; a grocer 
originally being one who dealt by wholeſale, 
or bought up large quautities, as appears 
from ſtat. 37. Edward II. cap. 5. or from 
rofſus, Lat. a fig, which their preſent ſtate 
— to confirm ] one who buys and ſells 


tens, ſugary, plum 


&c, F 
GROCERY, s. the wares or goods ſold 
by a grocer, | 


GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, RO - 


GRO 
GRAN, 8. a fort of ſtuff, all lk, woven 


with a large woof. 

GROTN, S. f generally pronounced 12 
The etymology — that part of the 
body bet weed the belly and the high, 

ROOM, S. {grom, Belg.] one whe 
9 _ . A man newly married. 
*© By this the brides are waked, their grooms 
are Getz“ D 
GROOVE, S. a hollow in a mine. 
* Work in a groove, or mine-pit.” Boyle. 
A channel or hollow cut in wood. 

To GRO'OVE, v. A. to cut hollow, or 
in Ro „ 1 | 

o GR „ V. N. [gropen, i 
Sax,] to feel ones way out 10 caſe 4 þ = 
neſs, Figuratively, to be in the dark, or to 
have an imperfect idea of a thing. To feel 
after TOY where a perſon cannot fee. 
=" was groping for eels.“ L'Eftrange. 
AQtively, to ER ba in the dark by 21. 
ing. To feel without being able to ſec. 
Uſed with 3s : 

GRO'PER, S. one who ſearches after a 
thing in the dark. 

GRO'SS, Adj. ſs, Fr. Ital. 

large, thick, or Ll appl to — 
Shameful, very erroneous, coarſe ; applied 
to ſentinents Clumſy, or inelegant, ap- 
plied to ſhape, Thick, applied to the con- 
ſiſtence of any fluid. Stupid, or dull, ap- 
plied to the underſtanding. Coarſe, os 
rough, oppoſed to delicate. Impure ; foul, 
applied to the humours of the body, 
x GROSS, S. the bulk, the whole conſift- 
ing of a collection of various parts. The 
major part or body, The chief part, or 
2 maſs. A number conſiſting of twelve 
oꝛzen. 

GRO'SSLY, Adv. in large or coarſe par- 
ticles, Without any ſubtlety, or delicacy. 
— „ Grefily miſrepreſented. 

wif. 

— S. coarſeneſs, or larce- 
[neſs of parts. Runkneſs ; over great cor- 
pulence, or fatneſs. Want of delicacy, or 
refinement, applied to ſentiments, or e- 
preſſions. 

GRO T, $, [ grette, Fr. grotta, Ital.) 4 
cave, or cavern. 

GROTE/SQUE, Adj. [Fr. grorteſco, Ital 
diſtorted in figdre; _— ras 
formed. 

GRO'TTO, 8. | grotte, Fr. grotta, Ttal } 
a cavern or cave made or formed for cool- 
neſs or pleaſure, Uſed ſometimes, as by the 
[talians, from whom it is derived, for a dark 
or horrid cavern, 

GRO'VE, S. [gref, Sax. ] a walk formed 
by trees, whoſe branches meet. 

To GRO'VEL, V. N. [grufde, If. flat 
on the face, Johnſon imagines it may have 
been gradually formed from a corruption of 

und feel, perhaps he vg fell] to 


N 


| ie proltrate, ot creep along one's belly 
on 


GRO 
on the ground. Figuratively, to have low, 


or abject notions. 

GROUND, 8. ſ[prund, Sax. ] the earth, 
as oppoſed to air or water. Figuratively, 
land; a country; a farm, eſtate, or poſſeſſion. 
The floor of a place, 
the bottom of liquors. In Painting, the firſt 
Kyer of colours, on which the figures are 
painted and deſcribed ; applied in this ſenſe 
to ſilks. The firſt hint, trace, or that which 
gave riſe to an invention. The firſt princi- 
ples, applied to knowledge or ſcience, The 
fundamental cauſe ; the true reaſon, or ori- 
ginal principle of a perſon's conduct or opi- 
nions. The ſpace occnpied by an army, as 

fight, advance or retreat, 

To GROUND, V. A. to fix upon the 
ground. To ſettle in the firſt principles or 
rudiments of knou ledge. 

GROUND, S. the preter of GRIND. 

GROUND-ASH, S. a tree ſo called be- 
eauſe its ſhoots grow near the ground. 

GROUNDIVY, S. a plant likewiſe 
named alchoof, or tunhoof. 

GROU'/NDLESS, Adj. without any foun- 
dation or reaſon, | 

GRO'UNDLESSLY, Adv, unjuſtly. 
Without reafon, cauſe, or foundation. 

GROUNDLESSNESS, S. want of cauſe 
or foundation, 

GROUNDLING, S. {from grund Sax. 
and Jing, Sax.] a fiſh, which keeps at 
the bottom of the water. Figuratively, 
a perſon of mean, proveling, or vulgar 
thoughts. With due deference to Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, this word ſeems by Shake- 
ſpeare applied to thoſe of the audience, who 
fit in the loweſt part or the pit of a theatre. 
«© To ſplit the ears of the greu:dlings.” 
Halt. 

GROUND-PLAT, S. the ground on 
which any building is placed. The ichno- 
graphy of a building. 

GROU'ND-RENT, S. rent paid for the 
ground on which a houſe is built. 

GROUNDSELL, S. the foorpoſt of a 
door ; or the timber or raiſed pavement of a 
houſe next the door. 

GROUNDSEL, 8. [grundſaoylig, Sax. 
in Botany, the ſenecio, Lat. and ſenecon, Fr. 
it is placed in the ſecond ſect. of Linnæus 8 
19th claſs. The ſpecies are ſeventcen. 

GROUNDWORK, S. in Painting, that 
colour on which all the figures are drawn. 
A foundation of a building. F'guratively, 
the firſt part of an undertaking. The rudi- 
ments of a ſcience, The true cauſe or reaſon. 

GRO'UP, S. {pronounced greop, groupfe, 
Fr.] in Painting, and Sculpture, an aſſem- 
blage ot two or more ſigures ot men, &c. In 
Architecture, applied to any number of co- 
lumns, exceeding two, ſtanding on the ſame 

eſtal. Figuratively, a crovd; a cluſter ; 
a huddle ; a number thronged together. 
To GROUP, V. A. in Paiating, to in- 


N 


To GRO WL, V. N. ( 


þ 


þ 


GRU 


troduce ſeveral figures into one piece. 


\ GROVU'SE, S. a kind of fowl named 2 


heathcock. 
GRO'UT, S. [preet, grut, Sax ] coarſe 


meal or pollard, 
The dregs or lees at 


To GROW, V. N. ſpreter gre part. 
paſſ. 2rown, growan, Sax. | to incteaſe, ap- 
plied to 14 To be produced by ve- 
getation. To inereaſe in ſtature. To arrive 
progreſſively from infaney to manhood. To 
ſhoot in any particular form. To improve 
or make a progreſs. To come, arrive, or 
advance to any (tate by degrees. To proceed 
or ariſe, as from a cauſe. Uſed with = 
| ther, to ſtick or adhere cloſely together. To 
accrue, or become due, applied to the intereſt 
due on money lent. Applied to the ſea, by 
mariners, to ſwell or roll. When the ſea 
is never ſo little grown.” Ralcigh. 

GROW'ER, S. that which vegetates, or 


increaſes, 
ollen. Teut.] 
to ſnarl, or murmur, applied to the noite 
made by an angry dog. Figuratively, to 
murmur, or grumble, with diſcontent or rage. 
GROWN, part. paſſ. [of grow! increaſcd 
by growth; covered or filled by the growth 
of any thing. Arrived at full growth or 
ſtature, 


| GROWTH, S. vegetable life; increaſe 
by vegetation- The thing produced. In- 


crzaſe in number, bulk, ſtature or improve- 
ment. 

To GRU'B, V. A. | graban, Pret. ] to ex- 
tirpate by digging up the ſoil: To pull up 
by the roots. To dirt cne's cloathsor fleſh. 
Neuterly, to appear in a mean, naſty, or dir- 
ty manner. In Cocking, to cut off the 
feathers under the wings. 

GRUB, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
worm. In Medicine, a white-un&tuous pim- 


the noſe. 

GRUBSTREET, S. the name of a ſtreet 
near Moor-fields in Lendon, once remarka- 
ble for the reſidence of hireling authors. Uſed 
as an adjective to ſignify mean, low, and dull, 
applied tocompoſitions, Grub feet Eſſays. 

To GRU/DGE, V. A. to view the advan- 
tages of another with diſcontent and uneaſi- 


terly, to murmur or repine. To be unwil- 
ling, reluctant, or envious. . 
GRUD'GE, S. an old quarrel, - Figura- 
tively, ill-will z reſentment. Unwillingneſs 
to benefit; envy; odium; or envious re- 
ſentment. ** Thoſe to whom you have 
with grudge preferred me.” Ben Johnſon, Re- 
morſe of conſcience, : 
GRU'DGING, S. the att of envying 2 
perſon, or of giving with great reluQancs. 
GRU'EL, S. { gruaw, gruelle, Fr.] ® 
kind of ſpoon meat made of oatmeal boiled 
in water. Any kind of mixture made by 


boiling ingredients in water, * Gruel made 


of 


ple, ariſing en the face, chicfly on the alz of 


neſs. To give or take unwillingly, Neu- 


GUA 
of grain, broth, malt drink not much 
ped, &c.“ Arbuthnoe, 2 
GRU'FF, Adv. S. [ greff, Belg.] four, 
ſurly, moroſe. | 
GRU'FFLY, Adv. ſourly, moroſely. 
_ GRU'FFNESS, S. harſhneſs, or furlineſs 
moroſeneſs, | 
_ GRU'M, Adj, [contrafted from grumble] 
ſurly or moroſe. _ une | 
To GRUM'BLE, V. N. [ grommeles, 
men, Belg.] to murmur. To growl or Inarl. 
Grumbling o'er his prey.” 
' GRUM'BLER, S. one that murmurs. A 
diſcontented perſon. 
GRUM'BLING, S. a murmuring, a ſnarl- 


ing. 

GRU ME, S8. | greaumeau, Fr. grumus, 
Lat.] a thick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid, 
like that of the white of an egg. 

GRUM'LY, Adv. in a meroſe or ſurly 
manner, X 

GRU'/MOUS, Adj. thick or clotted. 

GRUNSEL, [uſually ſpelt groundfi/, from 
grund, Sax. ] the lower part, floor, or threſhold 
of a building. On the grunſe! edge— 

where he fell flat.“ Par. Lef. 

To GRU'NT, or GRUNTLE, V. A. 
lego, Brit.] to make a hoarſe noiſe, applied 
toa hog. 

GRUNT, 8. [See the verb] the noiſe 
made by a hog. 

GRUNTER, S. one that grunts. ' 

GUAT'CUM, S. [ guaiac, Ind.] a medi- 
einal wood, called alſo lignum vitz, the 
bark and wood is uſed in phyſick as an at- 
tenuant; in the Indies it is uſed in the ve- 
nereal diſcaſe, but is not efficacious in theſe 
climates, The refin is improperly called 

m guaiacum, and is of greater ſervice in ei- 
ther caſe, than the wood or bark: | 

, GUARANTE'E, 8. | gorams Fr.] a 
power who undertakes to ſee the conditions 
of any league performed. 

To GUA'RANTY, V. A. to undertake 
to ſee the articles of any treaty performed. 

To GUARD, V. A. {pronounced gard, 
as well as in its derivatives, garder, Fr.] 
to watch in order to ſecure from ſur- 
prize, or ſudden danger. To protect or de- 
fend. To anticipate, or ſecure againſt ob- 
jections. To adorn, or bind the extremities 
of a cloth with liſts, laces, or other ornamen- 
tal borders. © In a long motley robe, 
guarded with yellow.“ Shak. 

GUARD, S. [of garde, Fr.] one or more 
perſonsemployed to watch in order todefend 
from danger or prevent a ſurprize, The du- 
ty done by ſoldiers ts prevent a ſurprize. A 

ate of caution or vigilance. A limitation. 
A border, ornamental hem or lace at the ex- 
tremities of a garment. Part of the hilt of a 
ſword, In Fencing, an action or poſture 
proper to defend the body from the efforts of 
an antagoniſt, Guard:, in the plural, is|par- 
No, XIII. 
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ticularly applied to thoſe troops' which are 
kept tu guard the king. 

GUA/RDER, S. one who protects, de- 
fends, guards, or watches, WE." 

GUARDIAN, S. ¶ gardien, Fr.] 2 hor? 
ſon wha has the care of an orphan. One 
to whom the care of any thing is committed: 
ſametimes named warden, Guardian of the 
ſpiritualities, is one to whom the ſp ritual ju- 
riſdiction of any dioceſe is committed du- 
ring the vacancy of the ſee. g 

GUARDIAN, Adj. performing the of- 
fice of a kind protector and defender. The 
doctrine of guardian angels, drawn from the 
famous text; Their angelt ſtand before 
the face of my father,” has many advocates, 
and as it is no bad illuſtration of the divine 
benevolence and providence, and at the 
fame time enforces the dignity of the human 
ſpecies, it may ſave — nobler par» 
po es. 

GUA'RDLESS, Adj. without defence, 
Without any aid or ſupport. 

GUA'RDSHIP, S. care, protection; or 
the ſtate of a perſon under guardians. A 
king's ſhip, that guards the coaſt. 

GUBERNA'TION, S. government or 
ſuperintendeney. This extenſive puberna- 
tion,” Watts. 

GU'DGEON, S. goujon, Fr.] a ſmall fiſh 
found in brooks and rivers, and eaſily caught: 
Whence it is uſed figuratively for a perſon 
eaſily cheated or impoſed upon. To draw 
you in like ſo many gudgeons, to fwallow his 
falſe arguments.” 2 Something to be 
caught or received to a man's own diſadyan- 
tage; alluding to gudgeons being a common. 
bait for pike. 7 

GUER NSE, or GARNSEY, an iſland 
on the coaſt of Normandy, in the Engliſh 
channel, and ſubject to Great Britain. It is 
naturally (trong, being ſurrounded with high 
rocks, and is well ſituated for trade in time 
of ; likewiſe, in time of war, it lies 
well to annoy the French with their priva- 
teers. It is about ten miles in length, as 
much in breadth, and contains ten pariſhes, 
| The natives ſpeak French, it having been a” 
part of Normandy, and is ſtill governed by 
Norman laws. | 

To GUE'SS, V. A. [ghifen, Belg.] to 
conjecture; to ſuppoſe, to imagine, 

GUE'SS, S. a conjectute; a judgment 
without any peſitive or certain grounds. 

GUE'SSER, S. a conjecturer. One who 
judges without certain knowledge, . 

GUE'/SSINGELY, Adv. forming a true 
judgment; caſually ; uncertainly. _- 

GUEST, S. { gweftai, Brit. guſt, giſt, Sax.] 
one entertained in the houſe of an "= 
ſtranger. 1 

To GUG'GLE, v. N. gorgoliare, Ital.] 
To ſound like water running out of a narrow 
mouthed bottle, | 
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GUPVDAGE, S. the reward or money gi- lower part If commonly called Congo. It is 
ven to a guide. | | very unhealthy for Europeans, though the 
-* GUFDANCE, S. direction; government | Negroes live a conſiderable time. The water 
exerciſcd in fegulatiog a perſon's actions ; is ſo bad, that it is common for worms to breed 
fegwlation, ——_— to rules, in orcer to] between the ſkin and the fleſh, of above an 
prevent him from falling into danger. ell long, and of a white ſilver colour. Moſt 
* To GUTDF, V. A. [guider, Fr.] to go- | imagine, that this diſorder is peculiar to ihe 
vern, direct, inſtru, regulate, or ſoperin- | country; but bad waters do the ſame in other 
tend a perſon. « . | parts of the world, E to the E. 
GUVDE, 8. Fr.] one who directs and- of the Caſpian Sea, in Aſia. The inhabi- 
ther in his way, One who direQs or regu- | tants in general go almoſt naked, and there 
Jate- th= couduct of another by his connſcl. | ſeems to be ry little religion or honctty 
A director. | among them. The men take as many wivcs 
GUUPDELESS, Adj. without a guide, or | as they.pleaſe ; and the women are as incon- 
a perſon to ſhow one the way. | tinent as in ary part of the world. Ihe 
- GUVDER, S. a director, guide, or regu- | commoiities purchaſed there are, gum-ſencca, 
lator. | at Senegal; grain, upon the Grain-Coaſt; 
GUILD, S. { ſometimes pronounced like efephants-teeth, upon the Tooth-Coaſt ; the 
gild, and ſometimes hke gilde, of gi/d, Sax. | greateſt plenty of gold, upon the Gold- Coaſt; 
Zille, Belg. | a ſociety, (corporation, or com- and all, in general, turniſh ſtaves, more or 
pany united together. Hence Guildhall ;'a| leſs: and indeed ſome of all theſe commbdi- 
place or hall belonging to a corporation, | ties are to be had in all parts of it; 1 he En- 
wherein affairs relating to the corporation in | pliſh, Dutch, French, Lanes, end other ha- 
their united capacity are tranſacted, tions, have foctories upon this coaſt ; and 
 GUVLE, 8. [pronounced gile, with the | purchiſe ſlaves, and other commodities, tor 
hard, gila, Perf.] low cunning or craft. the benefit of their employers. The inhabi- 
t. tants of the coaſt generally buy, ſteal, or teke 
- GUPLEFUL, Adj. full of deceit ; wily; | captive, men and women from the inland 
fraudulent. Trcacherous;Jimpofing or over-| parts, to ſell for ſlaves; yet in many places, 
reaching. they make no fcruple of ſelling one another: 
GUPFLELESS, Adj. without any inten-| and even the kings themſelves, if their wives 
tion to deceive, cheat, or impoſe upon a per- diſpleaſe them, will ſell them to the Europe- 
fon. | ans. There are abundance of little ſtates, 
ULT. S. gilt, Sax.} a crime ; a con- whoſe heads, or chiefs, the failors have dig- 
ſciouſneſs of having done amiſs or having] nified with the name of kings: however, 
done a crime one is accuſed of. Figuratively, | there are very few that deſerve that title. 
a crime, or offence. ** Cloſe pent up gui/ts| When they ate at war with each other, as 
—rive your concealing continents.” Shak, | they often are, the people that are taken, on 
GUILU/TILY,; Adv. criminally, both fides are fold for flaves: and it is not 
GUYLTINESS, 8. the ſtate of being uncommon for the neareft of kin to ſell 
ilty of a crime. / each other, when they have power ſo to do. 
© GUULTLESS, S. free from conſciouſ-| Though they come on board the ſhips naked, 
- Heſs of having done' a crime. Innocent. | they ſeldom fail of ſtealing ſomething or 
Freefrom fin, or puniſhment. ** The Lord | other, though never fo well watched, they 
will not hold him grit that raketh his| are ſuch dexterous thieves. Some make Gui- 
name in vain.” Exod. xx. 7. ney to extend from Cape Blanco, in 20 de- 
GUPFUTLESSLY, Adv. innocently. |.grecs of N. latitude, to Angola in 10 degrees 
GUULTY, Adj. ſgiltig, Sax.] having of S. while others include Guiney within the 
committed a crime. - Wicked, or corrupt: hounds of the coaſt above mentioned; but 
All che tumult of a guilty world.“ Thomſon. | this is a diſtinction of very little conſequence. 
* GUINEA, $ [fo called from Guinea in| The. French pretend, that ſome failors from 
Africa, trom whence the gold was brought, | Dieppe firlt diſcovered this country in 1364; 
of Wh-ch they were at firſt formed] a gold but this ſeems to be a fable: however, it is 
coin current in England. At firſt it was| certain that the Portugueſe found it out in 
valued at twenty ſhijtings ; but gold growing | the beginning of the fikteenth century, and 
ſeroce it was advanced to twenty-one ſhillings | began a ſettlement here. : 
and ſix pence, but is o ux to twenty-one] GUINEA. HEN, S. a ſmall Indian hen. 
ſhillings. GUI NEA-PEPPER,'S. in Botany, the 
GUINEA, S. a leręe country of Africa, poivore d Inde ou de Guinee, Fr. capſium, Lat. 
of which little is known except the coaſts, the empalement is of one leaf, divided into 
for which reaſon it is called, the coaſt of five parts, and erect. It is ranged in the firſt 
Guiney, It is divided into the lower and] ſect. of Linnæus's th claſs, and in the 7th 
upper. This laſt comprehends the Mala-| ſect. of Tournctourt's 2d. The ſpecies are 
gueta-coaſt, the Tooth-coalt, the Gold-coaRt,| 10. a 
Whidaa, Gicat A.dra, and Benin. The 
. GUISE, 
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GUN 


GUY'SE, 8. Cr. guiſa, Ital. gerwuſe, Teut.) 


manner; appearance; behaviour. By their 
guiſe wiſe men they ſeem.” Par. Loft. Cuſ- 


tom, or practice. It never was our guiſe 


---to ſlight the poor.“ Pope, External ap- 
pearance ; dreſs or habit, 

GUITAR, S. [ptitarra, S. guiterre, Fr.] 
in Muſic, a fringed inſtrument with a neck 
like a violin, an oval body, played on with 
the fingers, 

GU'LES, S. [ s, Fr. . Heb.] in 
Heraldry, red. Tn the arms of noblemea it 
is called ruby, in thoſe of ſovereign N 
Mars, and in engraving is ſignified by ſtraight 
ſtrokes-from the top of the eſcutcheon to the 
bottom. 

GULF, S. [ golfe, Fr. golfo, Ital.] an arm, 
or part of the occean running up into the 
land, Figuratively, an abyſs. ** Follow 
thine enemy in a fiery gulf.” Shak, Any 
thing inſatiable. 

GULF, Adj, full of eddies, gulfs, or 
whirlpools. 

To GU'LL, S. [golufa, Sclav.] to trick; 
to cheat; to deceive or defraud by artifice. 

GU'LL, S. a ſea bird. A cheat, or trick. 
A ſtupid animal; a perſon ealily impoſed 


upon. 
GU LLER, 8. a cheat or impoſter, A 
defrauder, 
 GU'LLERY, S. artifice uſed to trick or 
impoſe on a perſon. 


GU'LLET, s. [goulet, Fr. gula, Lat.] 


the throat, paſſage, or pipe through which 
the food paſſes into the body. 


To GU'LLY, v. N. to run with a ſmall| 


noiſe, applied to water, 

GU'LLY-HOLE, S. See GULLY, the 
hole where YFutters empty themſelves into the 
common ſewer. 


To GU'LP, V. N. geen, Belg.] to 
ſwallow eagerly ; to aal an with one 


ſwallow, 
GU'LP, S. as much liquor as can be drank 
at one ſwallow. 


GUM, S. gummi, Lat.] a vegetable juice 


comming through the pores of certain plants, 


and there hardening into a ſticking maſs, 
more viſcid and leſs friable than reſins, and 
diſſolving in water. In Anatomy, the hard 
fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth in which the 
teeth grow; generally uſed in the plural, 
from goma, Sax. 

GUM'MINESS, S. the ſtate of a thing 
abounding with gum. ; 

GUMMOFI1Y, S. the nature of gum; 
viſcidity ; gummineſs. 

GUMMY, Adj. conſiſting of gum ; of 
the nature of gum, Sticky. 

GUN”, S. [es, Ii] a weapon which 
forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other 
offenſive matter, through a cylindrical barrel 


by means of gunpowder. Great guns are ge- 


GUS 


muſquets, muſquetoons, carbines, blunder- 
buſles, fowling pleces, &c. Cunners, in the 
| plural, are officers, employed in looking after, 


-and managing the ordnance mounted on 


lines, batteries, or forts. 

GU'NNELL, s. See GUNWALE, 

GUNNER, S. a perſon who man | 
q has the charge of the artillery of a ſhip? 

e. 

GU NNER V, S. the ſcience. or art of 
ſhooting with guns, and mortars, includin 
the knowledge of the force and effects 
| gunpowder, the dimenſions of pieces; the 
method of elevating, raiſing a piece ſo as to 
hit any given object; of computing its 
range, &c. 

GUNPO'WDER, S. a compoſition of 
ſalr-petre, ſulphur, and charcoal, which 


takes fire eaſily, and when fired, expands 


with great vehemence and noiſe, by means 


of its elaſtic force, Bartholdus Schwarts, is 


by ſome ſuppoſed to have invented it in 
1380, but it appears that Roger Bacon, our 
countryman, knew of it 150 years before 
Schwartz was born, ſince he mentions it in 


expreſs terms in his treatiſe De nullitate magiæ, 


publiſhed at Oxford, in 1216. You may 


ulphur, nitre, and char- 
ave no eſſect; but, 


| raiſe thunder and _—_— at plcaſure, ſays 
* 


he, by only tak in 
coal, which ſing 


place, cauſe an exploſion greater than that 
of a clap of thunder.” | 
GU!N-SHOT, S. the diſtance to which a 
ball can be ſhot out of a gun. 
GUN-SMITH, S. one who makes and 
ſells guns. | 
— GUN-STOCK, S. the wood to which the 
barrel of a gun is fixed. 
GUNWALE, S. [of gun and wealdan, 
Sax. ] a piece of timber reaching on either 
fide of the (hip, from the half deck to the 
forecaſtle, wherein they put the ſtanchions, 
which ſupport the waſte tree. 


a gulf, 
NO, S. the coarſer part of meal 
ſifted from the bran. : a 
To GU'SH, V. N. [ geſſelen, Belg.] to 
flow out in a large quantity, and, with violence. 
GU'SH, S. a ſudden and large flowing 
of water, or any other fluid. Any thing 
poured out with a ſudden eruption. 


GUY'SSET, S. [ gouſſer, Fr.] any thing 


ſowed on cloath to ſtrengthen it ; by ſem- 
ſtreſſes, peculiarly applied to the triangular 
pieces of cloth at the neck, under the 
arms, and at the openings of the flaps of a 
ſkirt, &c. 8 * 
GU'ST, S. [guftus, Lat. goit, Fr. 
ſenſe of taſting. The height of Ended en- 


Joymeat. 


. 


nerally called cannon, and ordnance. Smal? 
guns are ſuch as are portable, and include 


mixed together and confined into a cloſe 


GU'RGE, S. [gurges, Lat.] a whirlpool; | 
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GUT 


jeyment. Love, or liking. Turn of fancy; 
peculiar taſte or genius. Pleaſure, caprice, 
Ir whim, ' ** Deſtroy all creatures for th 
port or gf. Pope. A ſudden violent bla 
of wind, from gufter, III. „As doth a fail, 
filhd with a fretting guſt. 
© burſt of paſſion, ** A weak diſtemper'd ſoul 
that ſwells—with ſudden gut of paſſion.” 
Addif. | 

" GU'STABLE, Adj. fit to be taſted; to 
be taſted; the object of tafte; pleaſant to 
the taſte. a 
GUSTA'TION, S. [guffatzs, Lat.] the 


act of taſting. The nerves of guſlation-. 


Brown. 


GUSTFUL, Adj. pleaſing to the taſte, 


Figuratively, that which communicates plea- 
ſure to the mind, or that which is moſt agree- 
i able to the mind or ſenſes. 

GUSTO, 8. [Ital.] the reliſh, flavour, 
or taſte which a thing cauſes, The power 
by which any thing excites a ſenſation in the 
palate. Liking, or prejudice, applied to 
the mind 


GU'STY, Adj. windy, ſtormy. ©* The 
gufty wind.“ Themſon. 

Gu, S. [kuteln, Belg. } in the plural, the 
entrails, Figuratively, the ſtomach or re- 
ceptacle of food. Gluttony. The inſide of 

thing, particularly a clock or watch. 
* 10 T, V. A. to take out the entrails 
ef an animal. Figuratively, to plunder or 
rob any thing of its contents. 

GUCTA SE'RENA, S. [Lat. 2 clear 
drop] a diſeaſe of the eyes, being an entire 
loſs of ſight, withaut any apparent fault or 
diſorder of the part, excepting that the pupil 
looks ſomewhat larger and blacker than be- 


tore. 
.GU'TTATED, Adj. a, Lat.] be- 
fprinkled with dreps. 1. 0 
GU'TTER, S. [gaztur, Run. ] a narrow 
paſſage for water. 
To GU'TTER, V. A. to cut or wear 
into ſmall channels, hollows, or turrows, 
To GU'TTLE, v. N. to feed luxuriouſ- 


10 


.” Shak. A ſudden 


| deſcribed by any 
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S YV 
ly, or intemperately. Actively, to ſwallow 
or eat in a ravenons manner. N 

2 S. a grecdy or inte mperate 
eater. 

GU'TTULOUS, Adj. [ei, Lat.) i 
the form of a ſmall 440. ler Figur in — 

uttulous decent. Brown, 

GU'TTURAL, Adj. [gutturaliz, Lat,] 
profſounced in the throat; belonging or ap- 
purtaining to the throat, | 

GU'TTY, or GUTTE, Adj, [gutta, Lat. 
a drop] in Heraldiy, marked with drops. 
“ Gutty of fable,” that is marked with 
black drops, 

GUV, S. the rope by which any thing; 
lifted into a ſhip. ile. . 

To GUZZLE, V. N. [from gut or g, 
whence guttle, guææle] to feed immoderatcly ; 
to ſwallow any liquor greedily. Adively, 
to ſwailow with exceſſive pleaſure, | 

GUZZLER, S. an immoderate drinker, 
ſometimes applied to an eater. 

GY'BE, S. To GY'BE, V. N. Sce GIBE, 
or To GIBE. 

GYMNA'SIUM, S. [ Lat. yyuyaouy, Gr.] 
a place fitted to perform public e xerciſes. 
Figuratively, a ſchool. 

GYMNA'STIC, Adj. [yuprarixeg, Gr.] 
ſomething relating or belonging to bodily ex- 
erciſe, ſuch as wreſtling, &c. 

GYMNIC, Adj. [gymnique, Fr. yuprucs, 
Gr.] practiſing or uſing ſuch exerciſes as re- 
late to the body, “ Gymaic artiſts. Mili. 

, GYRA'TION, S. [| gyrats, Lat.] the at 
of turning any thing about in a circle. 
„Moved round in a circle with gyrations."* 
Newt. Opt. 

GY'RE, S. [gyres, Lat.] a circle or orbit 
thing in motion. © He 
ſpins in giddy gyres. Dryd. Not in uſe. 

GY'VES, S. (gevyn, Brit.] fetters con- 
ſiſting of two links, © I thought gyves 
and the mill had tamed thee.” Milt. Sam. 

To GY'VE, V. A. to fetter or ſhakle 3 
to confine z to enſnare. I will gyve thes 


in thine own courtſhip.” Shak, 
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